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PREFACE. 

This  little  book  does  not  profess  to  give  a  representative 
selection  from  the  great  prose  writers  of  the  nineteenth 
century  :  it  has  a  much  humbler  aim  in  view.  It  has  been 
found  that  even  the  best  handbooks  of  literature,  when 
studied  in  school  or  college,  give  unsatisfactory  results  ;  if 
the  better  plan  is  adopted  of  attempting  to  gain  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  one  or  two  authors,  the  ground  covered  by 
young  students  is  necessarily  small.  The  present  volume 
endeavours  to  comljine  the  advantages  of  both  methods  by 
allowing  some  of  the  great  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  tell  their  own  story  or  set  forth  their  own  point  of  view. 
The  age  of  those  for  whom  the  book  is  intended  has  greatly 
influenced  the  choice  of  extracts  ;  what  commends  itself  to 
the  grown-up  reader  does  not  always  appeal  to  less  mature 
minds.  The  greatest  success  a  book  of  this  kind  can  achieve 
is  to  inspire  young  readers  with  a  desire  to  know  more 
of  the  authors  studied ;  it  is  a  deplorable  result  when  a 
book  about  literature  leaves  a  boy  or  girl  with  a  distaste 
for   reading. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  selections  may  also  be  of  help  to 
teachers  in  giving  models  and  subjects  for  simple  exercises 
in  English  Composition.  The  difficulty  experienced  by  many 
young  people  is  that  they  seem  to  themselves  to  have  nothing 
to  say.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  master  the  contents  of 
the  introductory  sketches,  text,  and  notes,  and  to  combine 
all  three  in  an  account,  written  in  their  own  words,  of  some 
particular  incident,  character,  or  argument. 

J.   W.  C. 
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CHARLES  LAMB. 

1775-1834. 


There  are  few  English  authors  with  whose  character  and 
circumstances  we  may  become  so  closely  acquainted  as  with 
Charles  Lamb's,  on  account  of  his  habit  of  self-confession  in 
his  essays,  his  skill  and  charm  as  a  letter-writer,  and  his  many 
literary  friendships.  The  first  seven  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  at  the  Inner  Temple,  where  his  father  had  rooms  as 
clerk  and  confidential  servant  to  one  of  the  barristers  ;  for  the 
next  seven  he  was  a  "  blue  coat  boy  "  at  Christ's  Hospital,  of 
which  he  has  left  us  the  two  accounts  given  in  the  following 
pages.  Lamb  was  passionately  fond  of  London,  where  he 
passed  nearly  all  his  days,  but  in  Mackery  End  in  Hertfordshire 
and  other  essays  he  has  given  us  delightful  glimpses  of  holiday 
visits  to  the  country  home  of  his  grandmother  Field.  It  was 
on  one  of  these  visits  that  he  fell  in  love  with  the  "fair  Alice" 
of  Dream  Children,  but  this  youthful  romance  was  cruelly 
cut  short.  There  was  a  strain  of  mental  weakness  in  the 
family,  and  Lamb's  mind  gave  way.  Early  in  1796  he  writes 
to  his  schoolfellow  and  life-long  friend  Coleridge:  "My  life 
has  been  somewhat  diversified  of  late.  The  six  weeks  that 
finished  last  year  and  began  this,  your  very  humble  servant 
spent  very  agreeably  in  a  madhouse  at  Hoxton.  I  am  got 
somewhat  rational  now,  and  don't  bite  any  one.  But  mad  I 
was ! "  Hard  upon  this  followed  the  tragedy  which  altered 
the  whole  course  of  his  life.  His  much-loved  sister  Mary,  the 
"  Bridget  Elia  "  of  the  essays,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  insanity,  was 
the  cause  of  her  mother's  death ;  on  her  recovery  it  was  neces- 
sary that  some  one  should  be  responsible  for  her  safe  keeping, 
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and  to  this  task  Charles  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life      At  thi« 
time  he  was  earning  a  small  salary  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
Jl^ast  India  Company,  and  his  first  efforts  in  literature,  apart 
from  a  few  sonnets  and  other  short  poems,  were  directed  to 
eking  out  their  scanty  income.  A  Tale  of  Rosamund  Gray,  pub- 
ished  in  1.98,  had  no  great  success;   he  could   not  get  his 
tragedy,  John  Woodvil,  put  on  the  stage;  his  comedy,  Mr  H. 
was  acted  at  Drury  Lane  and  failed.     He  contributed  "  witty 
paragraphs  "  to  the  morning  papers  at  the  rate  of  "sixpence  a 
joke,  and  it  was  thought  pretty  high  too,"  as  he  tells  us  in  the 
essay  on   Nervspapers    Thirty-five    Years   Ago.     Fortune  first 
smiled  upon  them  in  the  Tales  from  Shakspeare,  written  for 
children  by  the  brother  and  sister  together,  Charles  takin- 
the   tragedies   and    Mary   the   comedies.      His  Specimens   of 
English    Dramatists   contemporary   with    Shakspeare   was   an 
important   contribution    to  the  criticism  of   the  Elizabethan 
drama,  and  his  position  in  the  world  of  letters  was  now  well 
^tabhshed.      Leigh    Hunt,    Wordsworth,    Southey,    Keats, 
nazlitt,  De  Quincey,  and  many  other  famous  men  of  the  time 
were  among  his  friends,  and  much  of  his  leisure  was  spent  in 
conversation  and  convivial  meetings,  from  which  he  sometimes 
returned,  as  his  sister  says,  "very  smoky  and  drinky  "     His 
ready  wit  and  unfailing  kindliness  of  heart  endeared  him  to 
his  friends,  as  the  charm  of  his  personality  and  the  delicacy  of 
his  humour  have  to  an  ever-increasing  circle  of  readers      His 
most  characteristic  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  Essays  of  Elia 
which  appeared  in  the  London  Magazine  from  1820  to  1896* 
C^oleridge's  death  was  a  great  blow  to  him  and  was  closely 
tollowed  by  his  own.     His  sister  survived  him  for  many  years 
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To  comfort  the  desponding  parent  with  the  thought 
that,  without  diminishing  the  stock  which  is  imperiously 
demanded  to  furnish  the  more  pressing  and  homely  wants 
of  our  nature,  he  has  disposed  of  one  or  more  perhaps 
out  of  a  numerous  offspring,  under  the  shelter  of  a  care 
scarce  less  tender  than  the  paternal,  where  not  only 
their  bodily  cravings  shall  be  supplied,  but  that  mental 
pabuluTTi  is  also  dispensed,  which  He  hath  declared  to 
be  no  less  necessary  to  our  sustenance,  who  said,  that 
"  not  by  bread  alone  man  can  live ; "  for  this  Christ's 
Hospital  unfolds  her  bounty.  Here  neither,  on  the  one 
hand,  are  the  youth  lifted  up  above  their  family,  which 
we  must  suppose  liberal  though  reduced ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  they  liable  to  be  depressed  below  its 
level  by  the  mean  habits  and  sentiments  which  a  common 
charity-school  generates.  It  is,  in  a  word,  an  Institution 
to  keep  those  who  have  yet  held  up  their  heads  in  the 
world  from  sinking ;  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  a  decent 
household,  when  poverty  was  in  danger  of  crushing  it ; 
to  assist  those  who  are  the  most  willing,  but  not  always 
the  most  able,  to  assist  themselves ;  to  separate  a  child 
from  his  family  for  a  season,  in  order  to  render  him  back 
hereafter,  with  feelings  and  habits  more  congenial  to  it, 
than  he  could  even  have  attained  by  remaining  at  home 
in  the  bosom  of  it.  It  is  a  preserving  and  renovating 
principle,  an  antidote  for  the  res  angusta  doTiii,  when  it 
presses,  as  it  always  does,  most  heavily  upon  the  most 
ingenuous  natures. 

This  is  Christ's  Hospital ;  and  whether  its  character 
would  be  improved  by  confining  its  advantages  to  the 
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very  lowest  of  the  people,  let  those  judge  who  have 
witnessed  the  looks,  the  gestures,  the  behaviour,  the 
manner  of  their  play  with  one  another,  their  deportment 
towards  strangers,  the  whole  aspect  and  physiognomy  of 
that  vast  assemblage  of  boys  on  the  London  foundation, 
who  freshen  and  make  alive  again  with  their  sports  the 
else  mouldering  cloisters  of  the  old  Grey  Friars — which 
strangers  who  have  never  witnessed,  if  they  pass  through 
Newgate  Street,  or  by  Smithfield,  would  do  well  to  go  a 
little  out  of  their  way  to  see. 

For  the  Christ's  Hospital  boy  feels  that  he  is  no 
charity-boy ;  he  feels  it  in  the  antiquity  and  regality  of 
the  foundation  to  which  he  belongs ;  in  the  usage  which 
he  meets  with  at  school,  and  the  treatment  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  out  of  its  bounds;  in  the  respect,  and  even 
kindness,  which  his  well-known  garb  never  fails  to  pro- 
cure him  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis ;  he  feels  it  in 
his  education,  in  that  measure  of  classical  attainments, 
which  every  individual  at  that  school,  though  not 
destined  to  a  learned  profession,  has  it  in  his  power  to 
procure,  attainments  which  it  would  be  worse  than  folly 
to  put  it  in  the  reach  of  the  labouring  classes  to  acquire : 
he  feels  it  in  the  numberless  comforts,  and  even  magni- 
ficences, which  surround  him;  in  his  old  and  awful 
cloisters,  with  their  traditions;  in  his  spacious  school- 
rooms, and  in  the  well-ordered,  airy,  and  lofty  rooms 
where  he  sleeps ;  in  his  stately  dining-hall,  hung  round 
with  pictures,  by  Verrio,  Lely,  and  others,  one  of  them 
surpassing  in  size  and  grandeur  almost  any  other  in  the 
kingdom  ;*   above  all,  in  the  very  extent  and  magnitude 

*  By  Verrio,  representing  James  the  Second  on  his  throne,  surrounded 
]>y  his  courtiers,  (all  curious  2iortraits),  receiving  the  mathematical  pupils 
at  their  annual  presentation,  a  custom  still  kept  up  on  New  Year's  Day 
at  Court. 
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of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs,  and  the  consequent 
spirit,  the  intelHgence,  and  pubHc  conscience,  which  is 
the  result  of  so  many  various  yet  wonderfully  combining 
members.  Compared  with  this  last-named  advantage, 
what  is  the  stock  of  information  (I  do  not  here  speak  of 
book-learning,  but  of  that  knowledge  which  boy  receives 
from  boy),  the  mass  of  collected  opinions,  the  intelligence 
in  common,  among  the  few  and  narrow  members  of  an 
ordinary  boarding-school. 

The  Christ's  Hospital  or  Blue-coat  boy,  has  a  distinc- 
tive character  of  his  own,  as  far  removed  from  the  abject 
qualities  of  a  common  charity-boy  as  it  is  from  the  dis- 
gusting forwardness  of  a  lad  brought  up  at  some  other 
of  the  public  schools.     There  is  i^ride  in  it,  accumulated 
from  the  circumstances  which  I  have  described  as  differ- 
encing him  from  the  former ;  and  there  is  a  restraining 
modesty,   from   a   sense   of   obligation  and  dependence, 
which  must  ever  keep  his  deportment  from  assimilating 
to  that  of  the  latter.     His  very  garb,  as  it  is  antique  and 
Tsnerable,   feeds   his   self-respect;   as  it  is  a  badge   of 
dependence,  it  restrains  the  natural  petulance  of  that 
age  from  breaking  out  into  overt  acts  of  insolence.     This 
produces  silence  and  a  reserve  before  strangers,  yet  not 
that  cowardly  shyness  which  boys  mewed  up  at  home 
will  feel ;   he  will  speak  up  when  spoken  to,  but  the 
stranger  must  begin  the  conversation  with  him.     Within 
his  bounds  he  is  all  fire  and  play ;  but  in  the  streets  he 
steals  along  with  all  the  self-concentration  of  a  young 
monk.     He   is  never  known  to  mix  with  other  boys; 
they  are  a  sort  of  laity  to  him.     All  this  proceeds,  I  have 
no  doubt,  from    the   continual   consciousness  which  he 
carries  about  him  of  the  difTerence  of  his  dress  from  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  with  a  modest  jealousy  over 
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himself,  lest,  by  over-hastily  mixing  with  common  and 
secular  playfellows,  he  should  conuiiit  the  dignity  of  his 
cloth.  Nor  let  any  one  laugh  at  this ;  for,  considering 
the  propensity  of  the  multitude,  and  especially  of  the 

small  multitude,  to  ridicule  anything  unusual  in  dress 

above  all,  where  such  peculiarity  may  be  construed  by 
malice  into  a  mark  of  disparagement — this  reserve  will 
appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  wise  instinct  in  the 
Blue-coat  boy.  That  it  is  neither  pride  nor  rusticity,  at 
least  that  it  has  none  of  the  offensive  qualities  of  either, 
a  stranger  may  soon  satisfy  himself  by  putting  a  ques- 
tion to  any  of  these  boys :  he  may  be  sure  of  an  answer 
couched  in  terms  of  plain  civility,  neither  loquacious  nor 
embarrassed.  Let  him  put  the  same  question  to  a  parish- 
boy,  or  to  one  of  the  trencher-caps  in  the cloisters, 

and  the  impudent  reply  of  the  one  shall  not  fail  to  exas- 
perate any  more  than  the  certain  servility,  and  mercenary 
eye  to  reward,  which  he  will  meet  with  in  the  other,  can 
fail  to  depress  and  sadden  him. 

The  Christ's  Hospital  boy  is  a  religious  character. 
His  school  is  eminently  a  religious  foundation ;  it  has  its 
peculiar  prayers,  its  services  at  set  times,  its  graces, 
hymns,  and  anthems,  following  each  other  in  an  almost 
monastic  closeness  of  succession.  This  religious  character 
in  him  is  not  always  untinged  with  superstition.  That 
is  not  wonderful,  when  we  consider  the  thousand  tales 
and  traditions  which  must  circulate  with  undisturbed 
credulity,  amongst  so  many  boys,  that  have  so  few  checks 
to  their  belief  from  any  intercourse  with  the  world  at 
large;  upon  whom  their  equals  in  age  must  work  so 
much,  their  elders  so  little.  With  this  leaning  towards 
an  over-belief  in  matters  of  religion,  which  will  soon 
correct  itself  when  he  comes  out  into  society,  may  be 
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classed  a  turn  for  romance  above  most  other  boys.  This 
is  to  be  traced  in  the  same  manner  to  their  excess  of 
society  with  eacli  other,  and  defect  of  mingling  with  the 
world.  Hence  the  peculiar  avidity  with  which  such 
books  as  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  and  others 
of  a  still  wilder  cast,  are,  or  at  least  were  in  my  time, 
sought  for  by  the  boys.  I  remember  when  some  half- 
dozen  of  them  set  off  from  school,  without  map,  card,  or 
compass,  on  a  serious  expedition  to  find  out  Philip 
Quarll's  Island. 

The  Christ's  Hospital  boy's  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
is  peculiarly  tender  and  apprehensive.  It  is  even  apt  to 
run  out  into  ceremonial  observances,  and  to  impose  a 
yoke  upon  itself  beyond  the  strict  obligations  of  the  moral 
law.  Those  who  were  contemporaries  with  me  at  that 
School  thirty  years  ago,  will  remember  with  what  more 
than  Judaic  rigour  the  eating  of  the  fat  of  certain  boiled 
meats  *  was  intei'dicted.  A  boy  would  have  blushed,  as 
at  the  exposure  of  some  heinous  immorality,  to  have 
been  detected  eating  that  forbidden  portion  of  his  allow- 
ance of  animal  food,  the  whole  of  which,  while  he  was  in 
health,  was  little  more  than  sufficient  to  allay  his  hunger. 
The  same,  or  even  greater,  refinement  was  shown  in  the 
rejection  of  certain  kinds  of  sweet-cake.  What  gave 
rise  to  these  supererogatory  penances,  these  self-denying 
ordinances,  I  could  never  learn  ;f  they  certainly  argue  no 

*  Under  the  denomination  of  gags. 

1 1  am  told  that  the  late  steward  (Mr.  Hathaway),  who  evinced  on 
many  occasions  a  most  praiseworthy  anxiety  to  promote  the  comfort  of 
the  boj's,  had  occasion  for  all  his  address  and  perseverance  to  eradicate 
the  first  of  these  unfortunate  prejudices,  in  which  he  at  length  happily 
succeeded,  and  thereby  restored  to  one-half  of  the  animal  nutrition  of 
the  school  those  honours  which  painful  superstition  and  blind  zeal  had 
so  long  conspired  to  withliold  from  it. 
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defect  of  tlie  conscientious  principle.  A  little  excess  in 
that  article  is  not  undesirable  in  youth,  to  make  allow- 
ance for  the  inevitable  waste  which  comes  in  maturer 
years.  But  in  the  less  ambiguous  line  of  duty,  in  those 
directions  of  the  moral  feelings  which  cannot  be  mistaken 
or  depreciated,  I  will  relate  what  took  place  in  the  year 
1785,  when  Mr.  Perry,  the  steward,  died.  I  must  be 
pardoned  for  taking  my  instances  from  my  own  times. 
Indeed  the  vividness  of  my  recollections,  while  I  am 
upon  this  subject,  almost  brings  back  those  times ;  they 
are  present  to  me  still.  But  I  believe  that  in  the  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  period  which  I  speak  of, 
the  character  of  the  Christ's  Hospital  boy  is  very  little 
changed.  Their  situation  in  point  of  many  comforts  is 
improved ;  but  that  which  I  ventured  before  to  term  the 
iniblic  conscience  of  the  school,  the  pervading  moral 
sense,  of  which  every  mind  partakes,  and  to  which  so 
many  individual  minds  contribute,  remains,  I  believe, 
pretty  much  the  same  as  when  I  left  it.  I  have  seen 
within  this  twelvemonth  almost  the  change  which  has 
been  produced  upon  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age, 
upon  being  admitted  into  that  school ;  how,  from  a  pert 
young  coxcomb,  who  thought  that  all  knowledge  was 
comprehended  within  his  shallow  brains,  because  a 
smattering  of  two  or  three  languages  and  one  or  two 
sciences  were  stuffed  into  him  by  injudicious  treatment 
at  home,  by  a  mixture  with  the  wholesome  society  of  so 
many  schoolfellows,  in  less  time  than  I  have  spoken  of, 
he  has  sunk  to  his  own  level,  and  is  contented  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  quiet  orb  of  modest  self-knowledge  in 
which  the  common  mass  of  that  unpresumptuous  assem- 
blage of  boys  seem  to  move ;  from  being  a  little  unfeeling 
mortal,  he  has  got  to  feel  and  reflect.     Nor  would  it  be 
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a  difficult  matter  to  show  how,  at  a  school  like  this, 
where  the  boy  is  neither  entirely  separated  from  home, 
nor  yet  exclusively  under  its  influence,  the  best  feelings, 
the  filial  for  instance,  are  brought  to  a  maturity  which 
they  could  not  have  attained  under  a  completely  domestic 
education ;  how  the  relation  of  parent  is  rendered  less 
tender  by  unremitted  association,  and  the  very  awfulness 
of  age  is  best  apprehended  by  some  sojourning  amidst 
the  comparative  levity  of  youth ;  how  absence,  not  drawn 
out  by  too  great  extension  into  alienation  or  forgetful - 
ness,  puts  an  edge  upon  the  relish  of  occasional  inter- 
course, and  the  boy  is  made  the  better  child  by  that 
which  keeps  the  force  of  that  relation  from  being  felt 
as  perpetually  pressing  on  him ;  how  the  substituted 
paternity,  into  the  care  of  which  he  is  adopted,  while  in 
everything  substantial  it  makes  up  for  the  natural,  in 
the  necessary  omission  of  individual  fondnesses  and  par- 
tialities, directs  the  mind  only  the  more  strongly  to  appre- 
ciate that  natural  and  first  tie,  in  which  such  weaknesses 
are  the  bond  of  strength,  and  the  appetite  which  craves 
after  them  betrays  no  perverse  palate.  But  these  specu- 
lations rather  belong  to  the  question  of  the  comparative 
advantages  of  a  public  over  a  private  education  in  general. 
I  must  get  back  to  my  favourite  school ;  and  to  that 
which  took  place  when  our  old  and  good  steward  died. 
And  I  will  say,  that  wlien  I  think  of  the  frequent 
instances  which  I  have  met  with  in  cliildren,  of  a  hard- 
heartedness,  a  callousness,  and  insensibility  to  the  loss  of 
relations,  even  of  those  who  have  begot  and  nourished 
them,  I  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a  proof  of  something 
in  the  peculiar  conformation  of  that  school,  favourable  to 
the  expansion  of  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature,  tliat,  at 
the  period  which  I  am  noticing,  out  of  five  hundred  boys 
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there  was  not  a  dry  eye  to  be  found  among  them,  nor  a 
heart  that  did  not  beat  with  genuine  emotion.  Every 
impulse  to  play,  until  the  funeral  day  was  past,  seemed 
suspended  throughout  the  school ;  and  the  boys,  lately 
so  mirthful  and  sprightly,  were  seen  pacing  their  cloisters 
alone,  or  in  sad  groups  standing  about,  few  of  them 
without  some  token,  such  as  their  slender  means  could 
provide,  a  black  riband  or  something  to  denote  respect 
and  a  sense  of  their  loss.  The  time  itself  was  a  time  of 
anarchy,  a  time  in  which  all  authority  (out  of  school- 
hours)  was  abandoned.  The  ordinary  restraints  were 
for  those  days  superseded ;  and  the  gates,  which  at  other 
times  kept  us  in,  were  left  without  watchers.  Yet,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  graceless  boys  at  most,  who 
took  advantage  of  that  suspension  of  authorities  to  skulk 
out,  as  it  was  called,  the  whole  body  of  that  great  school 
kept  rigorously  within  their  bounds,  by  a  voluntary  self- 
imprisonment  ;  and  they  who  broke  bounds,  though  they 
escaped  punishment  from  any  master,  fell  into  a  general 
disrepute  among  us,  and,  for  that  which  at  any  other 
time  would  have  been  applauded  and  admired  as  a  mark 
of  spirit,  were  consigned  to  infamy  and  reprobation :  so 
much  natural  government  have  gratitude  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  reverence  and  love,  and  so  much  did  a  respect 
to  their  dead  friend  prevail  with  these  Christ's  Hospital 
boys  above  any  fear  which  his  presence  among  them 
when  living  could  ever  produce.  And  if  the  impressions 
which  were  made  on  my  mind  so  long  ago  are  to  be 
trusted,  very  richly  did  their  steward  deserve  this  tribute. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  even  now  to  call  to  mind  his  portly 
form,  the  regal  awe  which  he  always  contrived  to  inspire, 
in  spite  of  a  tenderness  and  even  weakness  of  nature 
that  would  have  enfeebled  tlie  reins  of  discipline  in  any 
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other  master ;  a  yearning  of  tenderness  towards  those 
under  his  protection,  which  could  make  five  hundred 
boys  at  once  feel  towards  him  each  as  to  their  individual 
father.  He  had  faults,  with  which  we  had  nothing  to 
do ;  but,  with  all  his  faults,  indeed,  Mr.  Perry  was  a  most 
extraordinary  creature.  Contemporary  with  him,  and 
still  living,  though  he  has  long  since  resigned  his  occu- 
pation, will  it  be  impertinent  to  mention  the  name  of 
our  excellent  upper  grammar-master,  the  Rev.  James 
Boyer  ?  He  was  a  disciplinarian,  indeed,  of  a  difierent 
stamp  from  him  whom  I  have  just  described ;  but,  now 
the  terrors  of  the  rod,  and  of  a  temper  a  little  too  hasty 
to  leave  the  more  nervous  of  us  quite  at  our  ease  to  do 
justice  to  his  merits  in  those  days,  are  long  since  over, 
ungrateful  were  we  if  we  should  refuse  our  testimony  to 
that  unwearied  assiduity  with  which  he  attended  to  the 
particular  improvement  of  each  of  us.  Had  we  been 
the  offspring  of  the  first  gentry  in  the  land,  he  could  not 
have  been  instigated  by  the  strongest  views  of  recom- 
pense and  reward  to  have  made  himself  a  greater  slave 
to  the  most  laborious  of  all  occupations  than  he  did  for 
us  sons  of  charity,  from  whom,  or  from  our  parents,  he 
could  expect  nothing.  He  has  had  his  reward  in  the 
satisfaction  of  having  discharged  his  duty,  in  the  pleasur- 
able consciousness  of  having  advanced  the  respectability 
of  that  institution  to  which,  both  man  and  boy,  he  was 
attached  ;  in  the  honours  to  which  so  many  of  his  pupils 
have  successfully  aspired  at  both  our  Universities ;  and 
in  the  staff  with  which  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  at 
the  close  of  his  hard  labours,  with  the  highest  expressions 
of  the  obligations  the  school  lay  under  to  him,  unani- 
mously voted  to  present  him. 
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I  have  often  considered  it  among  the  fehcities  of  the 
constitution  of  this  school,  tliat  the  offices  of  steward 
and  schoolmaster  are  kept  distinct ;  the  strict  business 
of  education  alone  devolving  upon  the  latter,  while  the 
former  has  the  charge  of  all  things  out  of  school,  the 
control  of  the  provisions,  the  regulation  of  meals,  of 
dress,  of  play,  and  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  the  boys. 
By  this  division  of  management,  a  superior  respectability 
must  attach  to  the  teacher  w^hile  his  office  is  unmixed 
with  any  of  these  lower  concerns.  A  still  greater 
advantage  over  the  construction  of  common  boarding- 
schools  is  to  be  found  in  the  settled  salaries  of  the 
masters,  rendering  them  totally  free  of  obligation  to 
any  individual  pupil  or  his  parents.  This  never  fails 
to  have  its  effect  at  schools  where  each  boy  can  reckon 
up  to  a  hair  what  profit  the  master  derives  from  him, 
where  he  views  him  every  day  in  the  light  of  a  caterer, 
a  provider  for  the  family,  who  is  to  get  so  much  by  him 
in  each  of  his  meals.  Boys  will  see  and  consider  these 
things ;  and  how  much  must  the  sacred  character  of 
preceptor  suffer  in  their  minds  by  these  degrading  asso- 
ciations !  The  very  bill  which  the  pupil  carries  home 
with  him  at  Christmas,  eked  out,  perhaps,  with  elaborate 
though  necessary  minuteness,  instructs  him  that  his 
teachers  have  other  ends  than  the  mere  love  to  learning 
in  the  lessons  which  they  give  him  ;  and  though  they  put 
into  his  hands  the  fine  sayings  of  Seneca  or  Epictetus, 
yet  they  themselves  are  none  of  those  disinterested  peda- 
gogues to  teach  philosophy  gratis.  The  master,  too,  is 
sensible  that  he  is  seen  in  this  light ;  and  how  much 
this  must  lessen  that  affectionate  regard  to  the  learners 
which  alone  can  sweeten  the  bitter  labour  of  instruction, 
and    convert   the   whole  business   into   unwelcome   and 
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uninteresting  task-work,  maii}^  preceptors  that  I  have 
conversed  with  on  the  subject  are  ready,  with  a  sad  heart, 
to  acknowledge.  From  this  inconvenience  the  settled 
salaries  of  the  masters  of  this  school  in  great  measure 
exempt  them ;  while  the  happy  custom  of  choosing 
masters  (indeed  every  officer  of  the  establishment)  from 
those  who  have  received  their  education  there,  gives 
them  an  interest  in  advancing  the  character  of  the 
school,  and  binds  them  to  observe  a  tenderness  and  a 
respect  to  the  children,  in  which  a  stranger,  feeling  that 
independence  which  I  have  spoken  of,  might  well  be 
expected  to  fail. 

In  affectionate  recollections  of  the  place  where  he  was 
bred  up,  in  hearty  recognitions  of  old  schoolfellows  met 
with  again  after  the  lapse  of  years,  or  in  foreign  countries, 
the  Christ's  Hospital  boy  yields  to  none ;  I  might  almost 
say  he  goes  beyond  most  other  boys.  The  very  compass 
and  magnitude  of  the  school,  its  thousand  bearings,  the 
space  it  takes  up  in  the  imagination  beyond  the  ordinary 
schools,  impresses  a  remembrance,  accompanied  with  an 
elevation  of  mind,  that  attends  him  through  life.  It  is 
too  big,  too  affecting  an  object,  to  pass  away  quickly 
from  his  mind.  The  Christ's  Hospital  boy's  friends  at 
school  are  commonly  his  intimates  through  life.  For 
me,  I  do  not  know  whether  a  constitutional  imbecility 
does  not  incline  me  too  obstinately  to  cling  to  the  remem- 
brances of  childhood ;  in  an  inverted  ratio  to  the  usual 
sentiments  of  mankind,  nothing  that  I  have  been  engaged 
in  since  seems  of  any  value  or  importance,  compared  to 
the  colours  which  imagination  gave  to  everything  then. 
I  belong  to  no  body  corporate  such  as  I  then  made  a 
part  of. — And  here,  before  I  close,  taking  leave  of  the 
general  reader,  and  addressing  myself  solely  to  my  old 
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schoolfellows,  that  were  conteniporaiies  with  me  from  the 
year  1782  to  1789,  let  me  have  leave  to  remember  some 
of  those  circumstances  of  our  school,  which  they  will  not 
be  unwilling  to  have  brought  back  to  their  minds. 

And  first,  let  us  remember,  as  first  in  importance  in 
our  childish  eyes,  the  young  men  (as  they  almost  were) 
who,  under  the  denomination  of  Grecians,  were  waiting 
the  expiration  of  the  period  when  they  should  be  sent, 
at  the  charges  of  the  Hospital,  to  one  or  other  of  our 
Universities,  but  more  frequently  to  Cambridge.  These 
youths,  from  their  superior  acquirements,  their  superior 
age  and  stature,  and  the  fewness  of  their  numbers  (for 
seldom  above  two  or  three  at  a  time  were  inaugurated 
into  that  high  order),  drew  the  eyes  of  all,  and  especially 
of  the  younger  boys,  into  a  reverent  observance  and 
admiration.  How  tall  they  used  to  seem  to  us ! — how 
stately  would  they  pace  along  the  cloisters ! — while  the 
play  of  the  lesser  boys  was  absolutel}^  suspended,  or  its 
boisterousness  at  least  allayed,  at  their  presence !  Not 
that  they  ever  beat  or  struck  the  boys — that  would  have 
been  to  have  demeaned  themselves — the  dignity  of  their 
persons  alone  insured  them  all  respect.  The  task  of 
blows,  of  corporal  chastisement,  they  left  to  the  common 
monitors,  or  heads  of  wards,  who,  it  must  be  confessed, 
in  our  time  had  rather  too  much  licence  allowed  them  to 
oppress  and  misuse  their  inferiors ;  and  the  interference 
of  the  Grecian,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  spiritual 
power,  was  not  unfrequently  called  for,  to  mitigate  by 
its  mediation  the  heavy  unrelenting  arm  of  this  tempoi'al 
power,  or  monitor.  In  fine,  the  Grecians  were  the  solemn 
Muftis  of  the  school,  ^ras  were  computed  from  their 
time ; — it  used  to  be  said,  such  or  such  a  thing  was  done 
when  S or  T was  Grecian. 
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As  I  veutured  to  call  the  Gi'ecians  the  Muftis  of  the 
school,  the  king's  boys,*  as  their  character  then  was,  may- 
Well  pass  for  the  Janisaries.  They  were  the  terror  of 
all  the  other  boys ;  bred  up  under  that  hardy  sailor,  as 
well  as  excellent  mathematician,  and  co-navigator  with 
Captain  Cook,  William  Wales.  All  his  sj^stems  were 
adapted  to  fit  them  for  the  rough  element  which  they 
were  destined  to  encounter.  Frequent  and  severe  punish- 
ments, which  were  expected  to  be  borne  with  more  than 
Spartan  fortitude,  came  to  be  considered  less  as  inflictions 
of  disgrace  than  as  trials  of  obstinate  endurance.  To 
make  his  boys  hardy,  and  to  give  them  early  sailor- 
habits,  seemed  to  be  his  only  aim  ;  to  this  everything 
was  subordinate.  Moral  obliquities,  indeed,  were  sure  of 
receiving  their  full  recompense,  for  no  occasion  of  laying 
on  the  lash  was  ever  let  slip;  but  the  effects  expected  to 
be  produced  from  it  were  something  very  diflerent  from 
contrition  or  mortification.  There  was  in  William  Wales 
a  perpetual  fund  of  humour,  a  constant  glee  about  him, 
which,  heightened  by  an  inveterate  provincialism  of 
North-country  dialect,  absolutely  took  away  the  sting 
from  his  severities.  His  punishments  were  a  game  at 
patience,  in  which  the  master  was  not  always  worst  con- 
tented when  he  found  himself  at  times  overcome  by  his 
pupil.  What  success  this  discipline  had,  or  how  the 
effects  of  it  operated  upon  the  after-lives  of  these  king's 
boys,  I  cannot  say :  but  I  am  sure  that,  for  the  time, 
they  were  absolute  nuisances  to  the  rest  of  the  school. 
Hardy,  brutal,  and  often  wicked,  they  were  the  most 
graceless  lump  in  the  whole  mass ;  older  and  bigger  than 
the  other  boys  (for,  by  the  system  of  their  education  they 

*  The  niatlioniatical  pupils,  l)iefl  up  to  the  sea,  on  the  foundation  of 
Charles  the  Second. 
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were  kept  longer  at  school  by  two  or  three  years  than 
any  of  the  rest,  except  the  Grecians),  the}'^  were  a  con- 
stant terror  to  the  younger  part  of  the  school ;  and  some 
who  may  read  this,  I  doubt  not,  will  remember  the  con- 
sternation into  which  the  juvenile  fry  of  us  were  thrown, 
when  the  cry  was  raised  in  the  cloisters,  that  the  First 
Order  was  coming — for  so  they  termed  the  first  form  or 
class  of  those  boys.  Still  these  sea-boys  answered  some 
good  purposes  in  the  school.  They  were  the  military 
class  among  the  boys,  foremost  in  athletic  exercises,  who 
extended  the  fame  of  the  prowess  of  the  school  far  and 
near ;  and  the  apprentices  in  the  vicinage,  and  sometimes 
the  butchers'  boys  in  the  neighbouring  market,  had  sad 
occasion  to  attest  their  valour. 

The  time  would  fail  me  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  enu- 
merate all  those  circumstances,  some  pleasant,  some 
attended  with  some  pain,  which,  seen  through  the  mist 
of  distance,  come  sweetly  softened  to  the  memory.  But 
I  must  crave  leave  to  remember  our  transcending  superi- 
ority in  those  invigorating  sports,  leap-frog,  and  basting 
the  bear ;  our  delightful  excursions  in  the  summer  holi- 
days to  the  New  River,  near  Newington,  where,  like 
otters,  we  woTild  live  the  long  day  in  the  water,  never 
caring  for  dressing  ourselves  when  we  had  once  stripped  ; 
our  savoury  meals  afterwards,  \vhen  we  came  home 
almost  famished  with  staying  out  all  day  without  our 
dinners;  our  visits  at  other  times  to  the  Tower,  where, 
by  ancient  privilege,  we  had  free  access  to  all  the  curi- 
osities ;  our  solemn  processions  through  the  City  at 
Easter,  with  the  Lord  Mayor's  largess  of  buns,  wine,  and 
a  shilling,  with  the  festive  questions  and  civic  pleasantries 
of  the  dispensing  Aldermen,  which  were  more  to  us  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  banquet ;  our  stately  suppings  in  public, 
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where  the  well-lighted  hall,  and  the  confluence  of  well- 
dressed  company  who  came  to  see  us,  made  the  whole 
look  more  like  a  concert  or  assembly,  than  a  scene  of  a 
plain  bread  and  cheese  collation ;  the  annual  orations 
upon  St.  Matthew's  day,  in  which  the  senior  scholar, 
before  he  had  done,  seldom  failed  to  reckon  up,  among 
those  who  had  done  honour  to  our  school  by  being  edu- 
cated in  it,  the  names  of  those  accomplished  critics  and 
Greek  scholars,  Joshua  Barnes  and  Jeremiah  Markland 
(I  marvel  they  left  out  Camden  when  they  were  about 
it).  Let  me  have  leave  to  remember  our  hymns  and 
anthems,  and  well-toned  organ ;  the  doleful  tune  of  the 
burial  anthem  chanted  in  the  solemn  cloisters,  upon  the 
seldom-occurring  funeral  of  some  schoolfellow ;  the  fes- 
tivities at  Christmas,  when  the  richest  of  us  would  club 
our  stock  to  have  a  gaudy  day,  sitting  round  the  fire, 
replenished  to  the  height  with  logs,  and  the  penniless, 
and  he  that  could  contribute  nothing,  partook  in  all  the 
mirth,  and  in  some  of  the  substantialities  of  the  feasting ; 
the  carol  sung  by  night  at  that  time  of  the  year,  which, 
when  a  young  boy,  I  have  so  often  lain  awake  to  hear 
from  seven  (the  hour  of  going  to  bed)  till  ten,  when  it  was 
sung  by  the  older  boys  and  monitors,  and  have  listened 
to  it,  in  their  rude  chanting,  till  I  have  been  transported  in 
fancy  to  the  fields  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  song  which  was 
sung  at  that  season  by  angels'  voices  to  the  shephex'ds. 

Nor  would  I  willingly  forget  any  of  those  things  which 
administered  to  our  vanity.  The  hem-stitched  bands^ 
and  town-made  shirts,  which  some  of  the  most  fashion- 
able among  us  wore ;  the  town-girdles,  with  buckles  of 
silver,  or  shining  stone;  the  badges  of  the  sea-boys;  the 
cots,  or  superior  shoe-strings,  of  the  monitors ;  the  medals 
of  the  markers  (those  who  were  appointed  to  hear  the 
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Bible  read  in  the  wards  on  Sunday  morning  and  evening), 
wliich  bore  on  their  obverse  in  silver,  as  certain  parts  of 
our  garments  carried  in  meaner  metal,  the  countenance 
of  our  Founder,  that  godly  and  ro3^al  child.  King  Edward 
the  Sixth,  the  flower  of  the  Tudor  name — the  young 
flower  that  was  untimely  cropped  as  it  began  to  fill  our 
land  with  its  early  odours — the  boy-patron  of  boys — the 
serious  and  holy  child  who  walked  with  Cranmer  and 
Ridley — fit  associate,  in  those  tender  years,  for  the 
bishops  and  future  martyrs  of  our  Church,  to  receive,  or 
(as  occasion  sometimes  proved)  to  give  instruction. 

But,  ah  !  what  means  the  silent  tear? 

Why,  e'en  mid  joy,  my  bosom  heave  ? 
Ye  long-lost  scenes,  enchantments  dear  ! 
Lo  !  now  I  linger  o'er  your  grave. 

— Fly,  then,  ye  hours  of  rosy  hue. 

And  bear  away  the  bloom  of  years  ! 
And  quick  succeed,  ye  sickly  crew 

Of  doubts  and  sorrows,  pains  and  fears  ! 

Still  will  I  ponder  Fate's  unaltered  plan, 

Nor,  tracing  back  the  child,  forget  that  I  am  man.* 


CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL  FIVE  AND  THIRTY 
YEARS  AGO. 


In  Mr.  Lamb's  "  Works,"  published  a  year  or  two  since, 
I  find  a  magnificent  eulogy  on  my  old  school,-|-  such  as  it 
was,  or  now  appears  to  him  to  have  been,  between  the 
years  1782  and  1789.  It  happens,  very  oddly,  that  my 
own  standing  at  Christ's  was  nearly  corresponding  with 

*  Lines   meditated   in   the    cloisters    of    Christ's    Hospital,    in    the 
"Poetics"  of   Mr.  George   Dyer, 
t  Recollections  of  Christ's  Hospital. 
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his ;  and,  with  all  gratitude  to  him  for  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  cloisters,  I  think  he  has  contrived  to  bring  together 
whatever  can  be  said  in  praise  of  them,  dropping  all  the 
other  side  of  the  argument  most  ingeniously^ 

I  remember  L.  at  school ;  and  can  well  recollect  that 
he  had  some  peculiar  advantages,  which  I  and  others  of 
his  schoolfellows  had  not.  His  friends  lived  in  town, 
and  were  near  at  hand  ;  and  he  had  the  privilege  of 
going  to  see  them,  almost  as  often  as  he  wished,  through 
some  invidious  distinction,  which  was  denied  to  us.  The 
present  worthy  sub-treasurer  to  the  Inner  Temple  can 
explain  how  that  happened.  He  had  his  tea  and  hot 
rolls  in  the  morning,  while  we  were  battening  upon  our 
quarter  of  a  penny  loaf — our  crug — moistened  with 
attenuated  small  beer,  in  wooden  piggins,  smacking  of 
the  pitched  leathern  jack  it  was  poured  from.  Our 
Monday's  milk  porritch,  blue  and  tasteless,  and  the  pease 
soup  of  Saturday,  coarse  and  choking,  were  enriched  for 
him  with  a  slice  of  "extraordinary  bread  and  butter," 
from  the  hot-loaf  of  the  Temple.  The  Wednesday's 
mess  of  millet,  somewhat  less  repugnant — (we  had  three 
banyan  to  four  meat  days  in  the  week)— was  endeared 
to  his  palate  with  a  lump  of  double-refined,  and  a  smack 
of  ginger  (to  make  it  go  down  the  more  glibly)  or  the 
fragrant  cinnamon.  In  lieu  of  our  JLalf-jncJded  Sundays, 
or  quite  fresh  boiled  beef  on  Thursdays  (strong  as  caro 
equina),  with  detestable  marigolds  floating  in  the  pail  to 
poison  the  broth — our  scanty  mutton  crags  on  Fridays — 
and  rather  more  savoury,  but  rudging,  portions  of  the 
same  flesh,  rotten-roasted  or  rare,  on  the  Tuesdays  (the 
only  dish  which  excited  our  appetites,  and  disappointed 
our  stomachs,  in  almost  equal  proportion) — he  had  his 
hot  plate  of  roast  veal,  or  the  more  tempting  griskin 
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(exotics  unknown  to  our  palates),  cooked  in  the  paternal 
kitchen  (a  great  thing),  and  brought  him  daily  by  his 
maid  or  aunt !  I  remember'  the  good  old  relative  (in 
whom  love  forbade  pride)  squatting  down  upon  some  odd 
stone  in  a  by-nook  of  the  cloisters,  disclosing  the  viands 
(of  higher  regale  than  those  cates  which  the  ravens 
ministered  to  the  Tishbite) ;  and  the  contending  passions 
of  L.  at  the  unfolding.  There  was  love  for  the  bringer ; 
shame  for  the  thing  brought,  and  the  manner  of  its 
bringing;  sympathy  for  those  w^ho  w^ere  too  many  to 
share  in  it ;  and,  at  top  of  all,  hunger  (eldest,  strongest 
of  the  passions !)  predominant,  breaking  down  the  stony 
fences  of  shame,  and  awkwardness,  and  a  troubling  over- 
consciousness. 

I  was  a  poor  friendless  boy.  My  parents,  and  those 
who  should  care  for  me,  were  far  away.  Those  few 
acquaintances  of  theirs,  wdiich  they  could  reckon  upon 
being  kind  to  me  in  the  great  cit}^  after  a  little  forced 
notice,  which  they  had  the  grace  to  take  of  me  on  my 
first  arrival  in  town,  soon  grew  tired  of  my  holiday 
visits.  They  seemed  to  them  to  recur  too  often,  though 
I  thought  them  few  enough ;  and,  one  after  another, 
they  all  failed  me,  and  I  felt  myself  alone  among  six 
hundred  playmates. 

O  the  cruelty  of  separating  a  poor  lad  from  his  early 
homestead  !  The  yearnings  which  I  used  to  have  towards 
it  in  those  unfledged  years  !  How,  in  my  dreams,  would 
my  native  town  (far  in  the  w^est)  come  back,  with  its 
church,  and  trees,  and  faces  !  How  I  w^ould  wake  weep- 
ing, and  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart  exclaim  upon  sweet 
Calne  in  Wiltshire ! 

To  this  late  hour  of  my  life,  I  trace  impressions  left  by 
the  recollection  of  those  friendless  holidays.     The  long 
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warm  days  of  summer  never  return  but  tliey  bring  with 
them  a  gloom  from  the  haunting  memory  of  those  whole- 
day-leaves,  when,  by  some  strange  arrangement,  we  were 
turned  out,  for  the  live-long  day,  upon  our  own  hands, 
whether  we  had  friends  to  go  to,  or  none.  I  remember 
those  bathing-excursions  to  the  New-River,  which  L. 
recalls  with  such  relish,  better,  I  think,  than  he  can — for 
he  was  a  home-seeking  lad,  and  did  not  much  care  for 
such  water-pastimes : — How  merrily  we  would  sally 
forth  into  the  fields;  and  strip  under  the  first  warmth 
of  the  sun ;  and  wanton  like  young  dace  in  the  streams ; 
getting  us  appetites  for  noon,  which  those  of  us  that 
were  penniless  (our  scanty  morning  crust  long  since 
exhausted)  had  not  the  means  of  allaying — while  the 
cattle,  and  the  birds,  and  the  fishes,  were  at  feed  about 
us,  and  we  had  nothing  to  satisfy  our  cravings — the  very 
beauty  of  the  day,  and  the  exercise  of  the  pastime,  and 
the  sense  of  liberty,  setting  a  keener  edge  upon  them ! — 
How  faint  and  languid,  finally,  we  would  return,  towards 
night-fall,  to  our  desired  morsel,  half-rejoicing,  half-reluc- 
tant, that  the  hours  of  our  uneasy  liberty  had  expired ! 

It  was  worse  in  the  days  of  winter,  to  go  prowling 
about  the  streets  objectless — shivering  at  cold  windows 
of  print  shops,  to  extract  a  little  amusement ;  or  haply, 
as  a  last  resort,  in  the  hope  of  a  little  novelty,  to  pay  a 
fifty-times  repeated  visit  (where  our  individual  faces 
should  be  as  well  known  to  the  warden  as  those  of  his 
own  charges)  to  the  Lions  in  the  Tower — to  whose  lev^e, 
by  courtesy  immemorial,  we  had  a  prescriptive  title  to 
admission. 

L.'s  governor  (so  we  called  the  patron  who  presented 
us  to  the  foundation)  lived  in  a  manner  under  his  paternal 
roof.     Any  complaint  which  he  had  to  make  was  sure  of 
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being  attended  to.  This  was  understood  at  Christ's,  and 
was  an  effectual  screen  to  him  against  the  severity  of 
masters,  or  worse  tyranny  of  the  monitors.  The  oppres- 
sions of  these  young  brutes  are  heart-sickening  to  call  to 
recollection.  I  have  been  called  out  of  my  bed,  and 
■waked  for  the  purpose,  in  the  coldest  winter  nights — and 
this  not  once,  but  night  after  night — in  my  shirt,  to 
receive  the  disciiDline  of  a  leathern  thong,  \\\i\\  eleven 
other  sufferers,  because  it  pleased  my  callow  overseer, 
when  there  has  been  any  talking  heard  after  we  were 
gone  to  bed,  to  make  the  six  last  beds  in  the  dormitory, 
where  the  youngest  children  of  us  slept,  answerable  for 
an  offence  they  neither  dared  to  commit,  nor  had  the 
power  to  hinder. — The  same  execrable  tyranny  drove  the 
younger  part  of  us  from  the  fires,  when  our  feet  were 
perishing  with  snow ;  and,  under  the  crudest  penalties, 
forbad  the  indulgence  of  a  drink  of  water,  w^hen  we  lay 
in  sleepless  summer  nights,  fevered  with  the  season,  and 
the  day's  sports. 

There  was  one  H ,  who,  I  learned,  in  after-days, 

was  seen  expiating  some  maturer  offence  in  the  hulks. 
(Do  I  flatter  myself  in  fancying  that  this  might  be  the 

planter  of  that  name,  who  suffered at  Nevis,  I  think, 

or  St.  Kitts, some  few  years  since  ?    My  friend  Tobin 

was  the  benevolent  instrument  of  bringing  him  to  the 
gallows.)  This  petty  Nero  actually  branded  a  boy,  w^ho 
had  offended  him,  with  a  red-hot  iron  ;  and  nearly  starved 
forty  of  us,  with  exacting  contributions,  to  the  one  half 
of  our  bread,  to  pamper  a  young  ass,  which,  incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  with  the  connivance  of  the  nurse's  daughter 
(a  young  flame  of  his)  he  had  contrived  to  smuggle  in, 
and  keep  upon  the  leads  of  the  ward,  as  they  called  our 
dormitories.     This  game  went  on  for  better  than  a  week, 
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till  the  foolish  beast,  not  able  to  fare  well  but  he  must 
cry  roast  meat — happier  than  Caligula's  minion,  could  he 
have  kept  his  own  counsel — but,  foolisher,  alas  !  than  any 
of  his  species  in  the  fables — waxing  fat,  and  kicking,  in 
the  fulness  of  bread,  one  unlucky  minute  would  needs 
proclaim  his  good  fortune  to  the  world  below ;  and,  lay- 
ing out  his  simple  throat,  blew  such  a  ram's  horn  blast, 
as  (toppling  down  the  walls  of  his  own  Jericho)  set 
concealment  any  longer  at  defiance.  The  client  was  dis- 
missed, with  certain  attentions,  to  Smithfield ;  but  I 
never  understood  that  the  patron  underwent  any  censure 
on  the  occasion.  This  was  in  the  stewardship  of  L.'s 
admired  Perry. 

Under  the  same  facile  administration,  can  L,  have 
forgotten  the  cool  impunity  with  which  the  nurses  used 
to  carry  away  openly,  in  open  platters,  for  their  own 
tables,  one  out  of  two  of  every  hot  joint,  which  the 
careful  matron  had  been  seeing  scrupulously  weighed 
out  for  our  dinners  ?  These  things  were  daily  practised 
in  that  magnificent  apartment,  which  L.  (grown  connois- 
seur since,  we  presume)  praises  so  highly  for  the  grand 
paintings  "  by  Verrio  and  others,"  with  which  it  is 
"hung  round  and  adorned."  But  the  sight  of  sleek 
well-fed  blue-coat  boj's  in  pictures  was,  at  that  time,  I 
believe,  little  consolatory  to  him,  or  us,  the  living  ones, 
who  saw  the  better  part  of  our  provisions  carried  away 
before  our  faces  by  harpies ;  and  ourselves  reduced  (with 
the  Trojan  in  the  hall  of  Dido) 

To  feed  our  mind  with  idle  portraiture. 

L.  has  recorded  the  repugnance  of  the  school  to  gags,  or 
the  fat  of  fresh  beef  boiled ;  and  sets  it  down  to  some 
superstition.  ■     But   these   unctuous   morsels   are   never 
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grateful  to  young  palates  (children  are  universally  fat- 
haters),  and  in  strong,  coarse,  boiled  meats,  unsalted,  are 
detestable.     A  gag-eater  in  our  time  was  equivalent  to  a 

ghoul,  and  held  in  equal  detestation.     suffered  under 

the  imputation : 

'Twas  said, 

He  ate  strange  flesh. 

He  was  observed,  after  dinner,  carefully  to  gather  up 
the  remnants  left  at  his  table  (not  many,  nor  very  choice 
fragments,  you  may  credit  me) — and,  in  an  especial 
manner,  these  disreputable  morsels,  which  he  would  con- 
vey away,  and  secretly  stow  in  the  settle  that  stood  at 
his  bed-side.  None  saw  when  he  ate  them.  It  was 
rumoured  that  he  privately  devoured  them  in  the  night. 
He  was  watched,  but  no  traces  of  such  midnight  practices 
were  discoverable.  Some  reported,  that,  on  leave-days, 
he  had  been  seen  to  carry  out  of  the  bounds  a  large  blue 
check  handkerchief,  full  of  something.  Tliis  then  must 
be  the  accursed  thing.  Conjecture  next  was  at  work  to 
imagine  how  he  could  dispose  of  it.  Some  said  he  sold 
it  to  the  beggars.  This  belief  generally  prevailed.  He 
went  about  moping.  None  spake  to  him.  No  one  would 
play  with  him.  He  was  excommunicated  ;  put  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  school.  He  was  too  powerful  a  boy  to 
be  beaten,  but  he  underwent  every  mode  of  that  negative 
punishment,  which  is  more  grievous  than  many  stripes. 
Still  he  persevered.  At  length  he  was  observed  by  two 
of  his  schoolfellows,  who  were  determined  to  get  at  the 
secret,  and  had  traced  him  one  leave-day  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  enter  a  large  worn-out  building,  such  as  there 
exist  specimens  of  in  Chancery  Lane,  which  are  let  out 
to  various  scales  of  pauperism  with  open  door  and  a 
common  staircase.      After  him  they  silently  slunk  in. 
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and  followed  by  stealth  up  four  flights,  and  saw  him  tap 
at  a  poor  wicket,  which  was  opened  by  an  aged  woman, 
meanly  clad.  Suspicion  was  now  ripened  into  certainty. 
The  informers  had  secured  their  victim.  They  had  him 
in  their  toils.  Accusation  was  formally  preferred,  and 
retribution  most  signal  was  looked  for.  Mr.  Hathaway, 
the  then  steward  (for  this  happened  a  little  after  my 
time),  with  that  patient  sagacity  which  tempered  all  his 
conduct,  determined  to  investigate  the  matter,  before  he 
proceeded  to  sentence.  The  result  was,  that  the  supposed 
mendicants,  the  receivers  or  purchasers  of  the  mysterious 

scraps,  turned  out  to  be  the  parents  of  ,  an  honest 

couple  come  to  decay, — whom  this  seasonable  supply 
had,  in  all  probability,  saved  from  mendicancy  ;  and  that 
this  young  stork,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  good  name, 
had  all  this  while  been  only  feeding  the  old  birds !  The 
governors  on  this  occasion,  much  to  their  honour,  voted 

a  present  relief  to  the  family  of ,  and  presented  him 

with  a  silver  medal.  The  lesson  which  the  steward  read 
upon  RASH  JUDGMENT,  on  the  occasion  of  publicly  deliver- 
ing the  medal  to ,  I  believe,  would  not  be  lost  upon 

his  auditory.  I  had  left  school  then,  but  I  well  remem- 
ber   .     He  was  a  tall,  shambling  youth,  with  a  cast 

in  his  eye,  not  at  all  calculated  to  conciliate  hostile 
prejudices.  I  have  since  seen  him  carrying  a  baker's 
basket.  I  think  I  heard  he  did  not  do  quite  so  well  by 
himsdf,  as  he  had  done  by  the  old  folks. 

I  was  a  hypochondriac  lad  ;  and  the  sight  of  a  boy  in 
fetters,  upon  the  day  of  my  first  putting  on  the  blue 
clothes,  was  not  exactly  fitted  to  assuage  the  natural 
terrors  of  initiation.  I  was  of  tender  years,  barely 
turned  of  seven  ;  and  had  only  read  of  such  things  in 
books,  or  seen  them  but  in  dreams.     I  was  told  he  had 
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run  away.  This  was  the  punishment  for  the  first 
offence.  As  a  novice  I  was  soon  after  taken  to  see  the 
dungeons.  These  were  little,  square,  Bedlam  cells,  where 
a  boy  could  just  lie  at  his  length  upon  straw  and  a 
blanket — a  mattress,  I  think,  was  afterwards  substituted 
— with  a  peep  of  light,  let  in  askance,  from  a  prison- 
orifice  at  top,  barely  enough  to  read  by.  Here  the  poor 
bo}''  was  locked  in  by  himself  all  day,  without  sight  of 
any  but  the  porter  who  brought  him  his  bread  and 
water — who  tnight  not  speak  to  him  ; — or  of  the  beadle, 
who  came  twice  a  week  to  call  him  out  to  receive  his 
periodical  chastisement,  which  w^as  almost  welcome, 
because  it  separated  him  for  a  brief  interval  from  soli- 
tude : — and  here  he  was  shut  up  by  himself  of  nights, 
out  of  the  reach  of  any  sound,  to  suffer  whatever  horrors 
the  weak  nerves,  and  superstition  incident  to  his  time  of 
life,  might  subject  him  to.*  This  was  the  penalty  for  the 
second  offence.  Wouldst  thou  like,  reader,  to  see  what 
became  of  him  in  the  next  degree  ? 

The  culprit,  who  had  been  a  third  time  an  offender, 
and  whose  expulsion  was  at  this  time  deemed  irreversible, 
was  brought  forth,  as  at  some  solemn  auto  da  fe,  arrayed 
in  uncouth  and  most  appalling  attire — all  trace  of  his 
late  "  watchet  weeds  "  carefully  effaced,  he  was  exposed 
in  a  jacket,  resembling  those  which  London  lamplighters 
formerly  delighted  in,  with  a  cap  of  the  same.  The 
effect  of  this  divestiture  was  such  as  the  ingenious 
devisers  of  it  could  have  anticipated.     With  his  pale  and 

*  One  or  two  instances  of  lunacy^  or  attempted  suicide,  accordingly, 
at  length  convinced  the  governors  of  the  impolicy  of  this  part  of  the 
sentence,  and  the  midnight  torture  to  the  spirits  was  dispensed  with. — 
This  fancy  of  dungeons  for  children  was  a  sprout  of  Howard's  brain  ; 
for  which  (saving  the  reverence  due  to  Holy  Paul)  methinks  I  could 
willingly  spit  upon  his  statue. 
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frio-hted  features,  it  was  as  if  some  of  those  disfigure- 
ments in  Dante  had  seized  upon  him.  In  this  disguise- 
ment  he  was  brought  into  the  hall  {L.'s  favourite  state- 
room) where  awaited  him  the  whole  number  of  his 
schoolfellows,  whose  joint  lessons  and  sports  he  Avas 
thenceforth  to  share  no  more;  the  awful  presence  of 
the  steward,  to  be  seen  for  the  last  time ;  of  the  execu- 
tioner beadle,  clad  in  his  state  robe  for  the  occasion ;  and 
of  two  faces  more,  of  direr  import,  because  never  but  in 
these  extremities  visible.  These  were  governors;  two 
of  whom,  by  choice,  or  charter,  were  always  accustomed 
to  officiate  at  these  UJtmia  Supplicia ;  not  to  mitigate 
(so  at  least  we  understood  it),  but  to  enforce  the  utter- 
most stripe.  Old  Bamber  Gascoigne,  and  Peter  Aubert, 
I  remember,  were  colleagues  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
beadle  turning  rather  pale,  a  glass  of  brandy  was  ordered 
to  prepare  him  for  the  mysteries.  The  scourging  was, 
after  the  old  Roman  fashion,  long  and  stately.  The 
lictor  accompanied  the  criminal  quite  round  the  hall. 
We  were  generally  too  faint  with  attending  to  the 
previous  disgusting  circumstances  to  make  accurate 
report  with  our  eyes  of  the  degree  of  corporal  suffering 
inflicted.  Report,  of  course,  gave  out  the  back  knotty 
and  livid.  After  scourging,  he  was  made  over,  in  his 
San  Benito,  to  his  friends,  if  he  had  any  (but  commonly 
such  poor  runagates  were  friendless),  or  to  his  parish 
officer,  who,  to  enhance  the  effect  of  the  scene,  had 
his  station  allotted  to  him  on  the  outside  of  the  hall 
gate. 

These  solemn  pageantries  were  not  played  off  so  often 
as  to  spoil  the  general  mirth  of  the  community.  We 
had  plenty  of  exercise  and  recreation  after  school  hours ; 
and,  for  myself,  I  must  confess,  that  I  was  never  happier, 
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than  in  them.  The  Upper  and  the  Lower  Grammar 
Schools  were  held  in  the  same  room ;  and  an  imaginary 
line  only  divided  their  bounds.  Their  character  was  as 
different  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  Pyrenees.  The  Rev.  James  Boyer  was  the  Upper 
Master ;  but  the  Rev.  Matthew  Field  presided  over  that 
portion  of  the  apartment  of  which!  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  a  member.  We  lived  a  life  as  careless  as  birds. 
We  talked  and  did  just  what  we  pleased,  and  nobody 
molested  us.  We  carried  an  accidence,  or  a  grammar,  for 
form ;  but,  for  any  trouble  it  gave  us,  we  might  take  two 
years  in  getting  through  the  verbs  deponent,  and  another 
two  in  forgetting  all  that  we  had  learned  about  them. 
There  was  now  and  then  the  formality  of  saying  a 
lesson,  but  if  you  had  not  learned  it,  a  brush  across  the 
shoulders  (just  enough  to  disturb  a  fly)  was  tlie  sole 
remonstrance.  Field  never  used  the  rod ;  and  in  truth 
he  -wielded  the  cane  with  no  great  good-w^ill — holding  it 
"like  a  dancer."  It  looked  in  hLs  hands  rather  like 
an  emblem  than  an  instrument  of  authority ;  and  an 
emblem,  too,  he  was  ashamed  of.  He  was  a  good  easy 
man,  that  did  not  care  to  ruffle  his  own  peace,  nor 
perhaps  set  any  gi'eat  consideration  upOn  the  value  of 
juvenile  time.  He  came  among  us,  now  and  then,  but 
often  stayed  away  whole  days  from  us ;  and  when  he 
came,  it  made  no  difference  to  us — he  had  his  private 
room  to  retire  to,  the  short  time  he  stayed,  to  be  out  of 
the  sound  of  our  noise.  Our  mirth  and  uproar  w^ent  on. 
We  had  clas.sics  of  our  own,  without  being  beholden  to 
"  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome,"  that  passed  cuiTent 
among  us — Peter  Wilkins — the  Adventures  of  the  Hon. 
Capt.  Robert  Boyle — the  Fortunate  Blue  Coat  Boy — and 
the   like.     Or  we   cultivated    a   turn    for   mechanic   or 
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scientific  operations;  making  little  sun-dials  of  paper;  or  ■ 
weaving  those  ingenious  parentheses,  called  cat-cradles ; 
or  making  dry  peas  to  dance  upon  the  end  of  a  tin  pipe ; 
or  studying  the  art  military  over  that  laudable  game 
"  French  and  English,"  and  a  hundred  other  such  devices 
to  pass  away  the  time — mixing  the  useful  with  the 
agreeable-^as  would  have  made  the  souls  of  Rousseau 
and  John  Locke  chuckle  to  have  seen  us. 

Matthew  Field  belonged  to  that  class  of  modest  divines 
who  affect  to  mix  in  equal  proportion  the  gentleman,  the 
scholar,  and  the  Christian ;  but,  I  know  not  how,  the 
first  ingredient  is  generally  found  to  be  the  predomi- 
nating dose  in  the  composition.  He  was  engaged  in  gay 
parties,  or  with  his  courtly  bow  at  some  episcopal  lev^e, 
when  he  should  have  been  attending  upon  us.  He  had 
for  many  years  the  classical  charge  of  a  hundred  children, 
during  the  four  or  five  first  years  of  their  education ;  and 
his  very  highest  form  seldom  proceeded  further  than  two 
or  three  of  the  introductory  fables  of  Phsedrus.  How 
things  were  suffered  to  go  on  thus,  I  cannot  guess. 
Boyer,  who  was  the  proper  person  to  have  remedied 
these  abuses,  always  affected,  perhaps  felt,  a  delicacy  in 
interfering  in  a  province  not  strictly  his  own.  I  have  not 
been  without  my  suspicions,  that  he  was  ndl  altogether 
displeased  at  the  contrast  we  presented  to  his  end  of  the 
school.  We  were  a  sort  of  Helots  to  his  young  Spartans. 
He  would  sometimes,  with  ironic  deference,  send  to 
borrow  a  rod  of  the  Under  Master,  and  then,  with 
sardonic  grin,  observe  to  one  of  his  upper  hoys,  "how 
neat  and  fresh  the  twigs  looked."  While  his  pale  students 
were  battering  their  brains  over  Xenophon  and  Plato, 
with  a  silence  as  deep  as  that  enjoined  by  the  Samite,  we 
were  enjoying  ourselves  at  our  ease  in  our  little  Goshen. 
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We  saw  a  little  into  the  secrets  of  his  discipline,  and  the 
prospect  did  but  the  more  reconcile  us  to  our  lot.  His 
thunders  rolled  innocuous  for  us ;  his  storms  came  near, 
but  never  touched  us ;  contrar^^  to  Gideon's  miracle,  while 
all  around  were  drenched,  our  fleece  was  dry.*  His  boys 
turned  out  the  better  scholars ;  we,  I  suspect,  have  the 
advantage  in  temper.  His  pupils  cannot  speak  of  him 
without  something  of  terror  allaying  their  gratitude ; 
the  remembrance  of  Field  comes  back  with  all  the  sooth- 
ing images  of  indolence,  and  summer  slumbers,  and  work 
like  play,  and  innocent  idleness,  and  Elysian  exemptions, 
and  life  itself  a  "  playing  holiday." 

Though  sufficiently  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
Boyer,  we  were  near  enough  (as  I  have  said)  to  under- 
stand a  little  of  his  system.  We  occasionally  heard 
sounds  of  the  Llidantes,  and  caught  glances  of  Tartarus. 
B.  was  a  rabid  pedant.  His  English  style  was  cramped 
to  barbarism.  His  Easter  anthems  (for  his  duty  obliged 
him  to  those  periodical  flights)  were  grating  as  scrannel 
pipes.f     He  would  laugh,  ay,  and  heartily,  but  then  it 

must  be  at  Flaccus's  quibble  about  Rex or  at  the 

tristis  scveritas  in  vultu,  or  insjncere  in  patinas,  of 
Terence — thin  jests,  which  at  their  first  broaching  could 
hardly  haveJiad  vis  enough  to  move  a  Roman  muscle. 
He  had  two  wigs,  both  pedantic,  but  of  difl^erent  omen. 

*  Cowley. 

+  In  this  and  everj^thing  B.  was  the  antipodes  of  his  coadjutor. 
While  the  former  was  digging  his  brains  for  crude  anthems,  worth  a 
pig-nut,  F.  would  be  recreating  his  gentlemanly  fancy  in  the  more 
flowery  walks  of  the  Muses.  A  little  dramatic  effusion  of  his,  under 
the  name  of  Vertumnus  and  Pomona,  is  not  yet  forgotten  by  the 
chroniclers  of  that  sort  of  literature.  It  was  accepted  b}'  Garrick,  but 
the  town  did  not  give  it  their  sanction.  B.  used  to  say  of  it,  in  a  way 
of  half-compliment,  half-irony,  that  it  was  too  classical  for  representation. 
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The  one  serene,  smiling,  fresh  powdered,  betokening  a 
mild  day.  The  other,  an  old,  discoloured,  unkempt,  angry 
caxon,  denoting  frequent  and  bloody  execution.  Woe 
to  the  school,  ^vhen  he  made  his  morning  appearance  in 
his  fassy,  or  passionate  wig.  No  comet  expounded 
surer.  J.  B.  had  a  heavy  hand.  I  have  known  him 
double  his  knott}^  fist  at  a  poor  trembling  child  (the 
maternal  milk  hardly  dry  upon  its  lips)  with  a  "  Sirrah, 
do  you  presume  to  set  your  wits  at  me  ?  "  Nothing  was 
more  common  than  to  see  him  make  a  headlong  entry 
into  the  school -room,  from  his  inner  recess,  or  library, 
and,  with  turbulent  eye,  singling  out  a  lad,  roar  out, 
"  Od's  my  life,  sirrah"  (his  favourite  adjuration),  "I 
have  a  great  mind  to  whip  you," — then,  with  as  sudden 
a  retracting  iinpulse,  fling  back  into  his  lair — and  after 
a  cooling  lapse  of  some  minutes  (during  which  all  but 
the  culprit  had  totally  forgotten  the  context)  drive  head- 
long out  again,  piecing  out  his  imperfect  sense,  as  if  it 
had  been  some  Devil's  Litany,  with  the  expletory  yell — 
"  and  I  WILL,  too."  In  his  gentler  moods,  when  the 
rabidus  furor  was  assuaged,  he  had  resort  to  an  ingeni- 
ous method,  peculiar,  for  what  I  have  heard,  to  himself, 
of  whipping  the  boy,  and  reading  the  Debates,  at  the 
same  time ;  a  paragraph,  and  a  lash  between ;  wdiich  in 
those  times,  when  parliamentary  oratory  was  most  at  a 
height  and  flourishing  in  these  realms,  was  not  calculated 
to  impress  the  patient  with  a  veneration  for  the  diffuser 
graces  of  rhetoric. 

Once,  and  but  once,  the  uplifted  rod  was  known  to 
fall    ineffectual    from    his    hand — when    droll    squinting 

W ,  having  been  caught  putting   the    inside  of  the 

master's  desk  to  a  use  for  which  the  architect  had  clearly 
not  designed  it,  to  justify  himself,  with  great  simplicity 
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averred,  that  he  did  not  knoiv  that  the  thing  had  been 
forewarned.  This  exquisite  irrecognition  of  any  law 
antecedent  to  the  oral  or  declaratory,  struck  so  irresist- 
ibly upon  the  fancy  of  all  who  heard  it  (the  pedac^ogue 
himself  not  excepted)  that  remission  was  unavoidable. 

L.  has  given  credit  to  B.'s  great  merits  as  an  instructor. 
Coleridge,  in  his  Literary  Life,  has  pronounced  a  more 
intelligible  and  ample  encomium  on  them.  The  author 
of  the  Country  Spectator  doubts  not  to  compare  him 
with  the  ablest  teachers  of  antiquity.  Perhaps  we  can- 
not dismiss  him  better  than  with  the  pious  ejaculation 

of  C when  he  heard  that  his  old  master  was  on  his 

deathbed  :  "  Poor  J.  B. ! — •  may  all  his  faults  be  forgiven ; 
and  may  he  be  wafted  to  bliss  by  little  cherub  boys,  all 
head  and  wings,  with  no  bottoms  to  reproach  his  sublunary 
infirmities." 

Under  him  were  many  good  and  sound  scholars  bred. 
First  Grecian  of  my  time  was  Lancelot  Pepys  Stevens, 
kindest  of  boys  and  men,  since  Co-grammar-master  (and 

inseparable   companion)   with   Dr.   T e.       What  an 

edifying  spectacle  did  this  brace  of  friends  present  to 
those  who  remembered  the  anti-socialities  of  their  prede- 
cessors !  You  never  met  the  one  by  chance  in  the  street 
without  a  wonder,  which  was  quickly  dissipated  by  the 
almost  immediate  sub-appearance  of  the  other.  Gener- 
ally arm  in  arm,  these  kindly  coadjutors  lightened  for 
each  other  the  toilsome  duties  of  their  profession,  and 
when,  in  advanced  age,  one  found  it  convenient  to  retire, 
the  other  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  it  suited  him 
to  lay  down  the  fasces  also.  Oh,  it  is  pleasant,  as  it  is 
rare,  to  find  the  same  arm  linked  in  j^ours  at  forty,  which 
at  thirteen  helped  it  to  turn  over  the  Cicero  De  Aviicitia, 
or  some   tale  of  Antique  Friendship,  which  the  young 
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heart  even  then  was  burning  to  anticipate !     Co-Grecian 

with  8.  was  Th ,  who  has  since  executed  with  abiHty 

various   diplomatic   functions   at   the    Northern    courts. 

Th was  a  tall,   dark,  saturnine    youth,  sparing  of 

speech,  with  raven  locks.  Thomas  Fanshaw  Middleton 
followed  him  (now  Bishop  of  Calcutta),  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman  in  his  teens.  He  has  the  reputation  of  an 
excellent  critic ;  and  is  author  (besides  the  Country 
Spectator)  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Greek  Article,  against 
Sharpe.  M.  is  said  to  bear  his  mitre  high  in  India, 
where  the  regni  novitas  (I  dare  say)  sufficiently  justifies 
the  bearing.  A  humility  quite  as  primitive  as  that  of 
Jewel  or  Hooker  might  not  be  exactly  fitted  to  impress 
the  minds  of  those  Anglo-Asiatic  diocesans  with  a 
reverence  for  home  institutions,  and  the  church  which 
those  fathers  watered.  The  manners  of  M.  at  school, 
though  firm,  were  mild,  and  unassuming.  Next  to  M. 
(if  not  senior  to  him)  was  Richards,  author  of  the 
Aboriginal  Britons,  the  most  spirited  of  the  Oxford 
Prize  Poems ;  a  pale,  studious  Grecian.  Then  followed 
poor  S ,  ill-fated  M !  of  these  the  Muse  is  silent. 

Finding  some  of  Edward's  race 
Unhappy,  pass  their  annals  by. 

Come  back  into  memory,  like  as  thou  wert  in  the  day- 
spring  of  thy  fancies,  with  hope  like  a  fiery  column 
before  thee — the  dark  pillar  not  yet  turned — Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge — Logician,  Metaphysician,  Bard  ! — How 
have  I  seen  the  casual  passer  through  the  Cloisters  stand 
still,  entranced  with  admiration  (while  he  weighed  the 
disproportion  between  the  speech  and  the  garb  of  the 
young  Mirandula),  to  hear  thee  unfold,  in  thy  deep  and 
sweet    intonations,    the    mysteries    of    Jamblichus,    or 
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Plotiniis  (for  ev^en  in  those  years  thou  waxedst  not  pale  at 
such  philosophic  draughts),  or  reciting  Homer  in  his  Greek, 

or  Pindar while  the  walls  of  the  old  Grey  Friars 

re-echoed  to  the  accents  of  the  insjnred  charity-hoy ! — 
Many  were  the  "  wit-combats  "  (to  dally  awhile  with  the 

words  of  old  Fuller)  between  him  and  C.  V.  Le  G , 

"  which  two  I  behold  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon,  and  an 
English  man-of-war ;  Master  Coleridge,  like  the  former, 
was  built  far  higher  in  learning,  solid,  but  slow  in  his 
performances.  C.  Y.  L.,  with  the  English  man-of-war, 
lesser  in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all 
tides,  tack  about,  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by 
the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention." 

Nor  shalt  thou,  their  compeer,  be  quickly  forgotten, 
Allen,  with  the  cordial  smile,  and  still  more  cordial  laugh, 
with  which  thou  wert  wont  to  make  the  old  Cloisters 
shake,  in  thy  cognition  of  some  poignant  jest  of  theirs;  or 
the  anticipation  of  some  more  material,  and,  perad venture, 
practical  one,  of  thine  own.  Extinct  are  those  smiles, 
with  that  beautiful  countenance,  with  which  (for  thou 
wert  the  Nireiis  formosiis  of  the  school),  in  the  days  of 
thy  maturer  waggery,  thou  didst  disarm  the  wrath  of 
infuriated  town-damsel,  who,  incensed  by  provoking 
pinch,  turning  tigress-like  round,  suddenly  converted 
by  thy  angel-look,  exchanged  the  half-formed  terrible 

"  hi ,"  for  a  gentler  greeting — "  hless  thy  handsome 

face ! " 

Next  follow  two,  who  ought  to  be  now  alive,  and  the 

friends  of  Elia — the  junior  Le  G and  F ;  who 

impelled,  the  former  by  a  roving  temper,  the  latter  by 
too  quick  a  sense  of  neglect — ill  capable  of  enduring  the 
slights  poor  Sizars  are  sometimes  subject  to  in  our  seats 
of  learning — exchanged  their  Alma  Mater  for  the  camp ; 
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perishing  one  by  climate,  and  one  on  the  plains  of  Sala- 
manca : — Le   G ,  sanguine,   volatile,   sweet-natured  ; 

F ,  dogged,  faithful,  anticipative  of  insult,  warm- 
hearted, with  something  of  the  old  Roman  height  about 
him. 

Fine,  frank-hearted  Fr ,  the  present  master  of  Hert- 
ford, with  Marmaduke  T ,  mildest  of  missionaries — 

and  both  my  good  friends  still — close  the  catalogue  of 
Grecians  in  my  time. 
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Bridget  Elia  has  been  my  housekeeper  for  many  a 
long  year.  I  have  obligations  to  Bridget,  extending 
beyond  the  period  of  memory.  We  house  together,  old 
bachelor  and  maid,  in  a  sort  of  double  singleness ;  with 
such  tolerable  comfort,  upon  the  whole,  that  I,  for  one, 
find  in  myself  ho  sort  of  disposition  to  go  out  upon  the 
mountains,  with  the  rash  king's  offspring,  to  bewail  my 
celibac}''.  We  agree  pretty  well  in  our  tastes  and  habits 
— yet  so,  as  "  with  a  difference."  We  are  generally  in 
harmony,  with  occasional  bickerings — as  it  should  be 
among  near  relations.  Our  sympatliies  are  rather  under- 
stood, than  expressed;  and  once,  upon  my  dissembling  a 
tone  in  my  voice  more  kind  than  ordinary,  my  cousin 
J)urst  into  tears,  and  complained  that  I  was  altered.  We 
are  both  great  readers  in  different  directions.  While  I 
am  hanging  over  (for  the  thousandth  time)  some  passage 
in  old  Burton,  oi"  one  of  his  strange  contemporaries,  she 
is  abstracted  in  some  modern  tale,  or  adventure,  whereof 
cur  common-reading-table  is  daily  fed  with  assiduously 
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fresh  supplies.  Narrative  teases  me.  I  have  little  con- 
cern in  the  progress  of  events.  She  must  have  a  story — 
well,  ill,  or  indifferently  told — so  there  be  life  stirring  in 
it,  and  plenty-  of  good  or  evil  accidents.  The  fluctuations 
of  fortune  in  fiction — and  almost  in  real  life — have  ceased 
to  interest,  or  operate  but  dully  upon  me.  Out-of-the- 
way  humours  and  opinions — heads  with  some  diverting 
twist  in  them — the  oddities  of  authorship  please  me 
most.  My  cousin  has  a  native  disrelish  of  anything  that 
sounds  odd  or  bizarre.  Nothing  goes  down  with  her 
that  is  quaint,  irregular,  or  out  of  the  road  of  common 
sympathy.  She  "holds  Nature  more  clever."  I  can 
pardon  her  blindness  to  the  beautiful  obliquities  of  the 
Religio  Medici ;  but  she  must  apologize  to  me  for  certain 
disrespectful  insinuations,  which  she  has  been  pleased  to 
throw  out  latterly,  touching  the  intellectuals  of  a  dear 
favourite  of  mine,  of  the  last  century  but  one — the  thrice 
noble,  chaste,  and  virtuous, — but  again  somewhat  fantas- 
tical, and  original-brained,  generous  Margaret  Newcastle. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  my  cousin,  oftener  perhaps  than 
I  could  have  wished,  to  have  had  for  her  associates  and 
mine,  free-thinkers — leaders,  and  disciples,  of  novel  phil- 
osophies and  systems ;  but  she  neither  wrangles  with, 
nor  accepts,  their  opinions.  That  which  was  good  and 
venerable  to  her,  when  a  child,  retains  its  authority 
over  her  mind  still.  She  never  juggles  or  plays  tricks 
with  her  understanding. 

• 

We  are  both  of  us  inclined  to  be  a  little  too  positive ; 

and  I  have  observed  the  result  of  our  disputes  to  be 
almost  uniformly  this — that  in  matters  of  fact,  dates, 
and  circumstances,  it  turns  out,  that  I  was  in  the  right, 
and   my   cousin   in   the   wrong.     But   where   we   have 
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differed  upon  moral  points  ;  upon  something  proper  to 
be  done,  or  let  alone ;  whatever  heat  of  opposition,  or 
steaciiness  of  conviction,  I  set  out  with,  I  am  sure  always, 
in  the  long  run,  to  be  brought  over  to  her  way  of  thinking. 

I  must  touch  upon  the  foibles  of  my  kinswoman  with 
a  gentle  hand,  for  Bridget  does  not  like  to  be  told  of  her 
faults.  She  hath  an  awkward  trick  (to  say  no  worse  of 
it)  of  reading  in  company :  at  which  times  she  wiTl  answer 
yes  or  no  to  a  question,  without  fully  understanding  its 
purjDort — which  is  provoking,  and  derogatory  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  dignity  of  the  putter  of  the  said 
question.  Her  presence  of  mind  is  equal  to  the  most 
pressing  trials  of  life,  but  will  sometimes  desert  her  upon 
trifling  occasions.  When  the  purpose  requires  it,  and  is 
a  thing  of  moment,  she  can  speak  to  it  greatly ;  but  in 
matters  which  are  not  stuff  of  the  conscience,  she  hath 
been  known  sometimes  to  let  slip  a  word  less  seasonably. 

Her  education  in  youth  was  not  much  attended  to ; 
and  she  happily  missed  all  that  train  of  female  garniture, 
which  passeth  by  the  name  of  accomplishments.  She 
was  tumbled  early,  by  accident  or  design,  into  a  spacious 
closet  of  good  old  English  reading,  without  much  selec- 
tion or  prohibition,  and  browsed  at  will  upon  that  fair 
and  wholesome  pasturage.  Had  I  twenty  girls,  they 
should  be  brought  up  exactly  in  this  fashion.  I  know 
not  whether  their  chance  in  wedlock  might  not  be 
diminished  by  it ;  but  I  can  answer  for  it,  that  it  makes 
(if  the  worst  come  to  the  .worst)  most  incomparable  old 
maids. 

In  a  season  of  distress,  she  is  the  truest  comforter ;  but 
in  the  teasing  accidents,  and  minor  perplexities,  which 
do  not  call  out  the  will  to  meet  them,  she  sometimes 
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maketh  matters  worse  by  an  excess  of  participation.  If 
she  does  not  always  divide  your  trouble,  upon  the  pleas- 
anter  occasions  of  life  she  is  sure  always  to  treble  your 
satisfaction.  She  is  excellent  to  be  at  play  with,  or  upon 
a  visit ;  but  best,  when  she  goes  a  journey  with  you. 

We  made  an  excursion  together  a  few  summers  since, 
into  Hertfordshire,  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  some  of 
our  less-lcnown  relations  in  that  fine  corn  country. 

The  oldest  thing  I  remember  is  Mackery  End  ;  or 
Mackarel  End,  as  it  is  spelt,  perhaps  more  properly,  in 
some  old  maps  of  Hertfordshire  ;  a  farm-house, — delight- 
fully situated  within  a  gentle  walk  from  Wheathamp- 
stead.  I  can  just  remember  having  been  there,  on  a 
visit  to  a  great-aunt,  when  I  was  a  child,  under  the  care 
of  Bridget;  who,  as  I  have  said,  is  older  than  myself  by 
some  ten  years.  I  wish  that  I  could  throw  into  a  heap 
the  remainder  of  our  joint  existences,  that  we  might 
share  them  in  equal  division.  But  that  is  impossible. 
The  house  was  at  that  time  in  the  occupation  of  a 
substantial  yeoman,  who  had  married  my  grandmother's 
sister.  His  name  was  Gladraan.  My  grandmother  was 
a  Brutou,  married  to  a  Field.  The  Gladmans  and  the 
Brutons  are  still  flourishing  in  that  part  of  the  county, 
but  tlie  Fields  are  almost  extinct.  More  than  forty 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  visit  I  speak  of;  and,  for  the 
greater  portion  of  that  period,  we  had  lost  sight  of  the 
other  two  branches  also.  Who  or  what  sort  of  persons 
inherited  Mackery  End — kindred  or  strange  folk — we 
were  afraid  almost  to  conjecture,  but  determined  some 
day  to  explore. 

By  somewhat  a  circuitous  route,  taking  the  noble  park 
at  Luton  in  our  wav  from  Saint  Alban's,  we  arrived  at 
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the  spot  of  our  anxious  curiosity  about  noon.  The  sight 
of  tlie  old  farm-house,  though  every  trace  of  it  was 
effaced  from  my  recollection,  affected  me  with  a  pleasure 
which  I  had  not  experienced  for  many  a  year.  For 
though  /  liad  forgotten  it,  we  had  never  forgotten  being 
there  together,  and  we  had  been  talking  about  Mackery 
End  all  our  lives,  till  memory  on  my  part  became  mocked 
with  a  phantom  of  itself,  and  I  thought  I  knew  the 
aspect  of  a  place,  which,  when  present,  0  how  unlike  it 
was  to  that,  which  I  had  conjured  up  so  many  times 
instead  of  it ! 

Still  the  air  breathed  balmily  about  it ;  the  season  was 
in  the  "  heart  of  June,"  and  I  could  say  with  the  poet, 

But  thou,  that  didst  appear  so  fair 

To  fond  imagination, 
Dost  rival  in  the  liglit  of  day 

Her  delicate  creation  ! 

Bridget's  was  more  a  waking  bliss  than  mine,  for  she 
easily  remembered  her  old  acquaintance  again — some 
altered  features,  of  course,  a  little  grudged  at.  At  first, 
indeed,  she  was  ready  to  disbelieve  for  joy ;  but  the 
scene  soon  reconfirmed  itself  in  her  affections — and  she 
traversed  every  outpost  of  the  old  mansion,  to  the  wood- 
house,  the  orchard,  the  place  where  the  pigeon-house 
had  stood  (house  and  birds  were  alike  flown) — with  a 
breathless  impatience  of  recognition,  which  was  more 
pardonable  perhaps  than  decorous  at  the  age  of  fifty 
odd.     But  Bridget  in  some  things  is  behind  her  years. 

The  only  thing  left  was  to  get  into  the  house — and 
that  was  a  difficulty  which  to  me  singly  would  have 
been  insurmountable;  for  I  am  terribly  shy  in  making 
myself   known 'to   strangers   and   out-of-date  kinsfolk. 
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Love,  stronger  than  scruple,  winged  my  cousin  in  with- 
out me ;  but  she  soon  returned  with  a  creature  that 
might  have  sat  to  a  sculptor  for  the  image  of  Welcome. 
It  was  the  youngest  of  the  Gladmans ;  who,  by  marriage 
with  a  Bruton,  had  become  mistress  of  the  old  mansion. 
A  comely  brood  are  the  Brutons.  Six  of  them,  females, 
were  noted  as  the  handsomest  young  women  in  the 
county.  But  this  adopted  Bruton,  in  my  mind,  was 
better  than  they  all — more  comely.  She  was  born  too 
late  to  have  remembered  me.  She  just  recollected  in 
early  life  to  have  had  her  cousin  Bridget  once  pointed 
out  to  her,  climbing  a  stile.  But  the  name  of  kindred, 
and  of  cousinship,  was  enough.  Those  slender  ties,  that 
prove  slight  as  gossamer  in  the  rending  atmosphere  of  a 
metropolis,  bind  faster,  as  we  found  it,  in  hearty,  homely, 
loving  Hertfordshire.  In  five  minutes  we  were  as 
thoroughly  acquainted  as  if  we  had  been  born  and  bred 
up  together;  were  familiar,  even  to  the  calling  each 
other  by  our  Christian  names.  So  Christians  should 
call  one  another.  To  have  seen  Bridget,  and  her — it 
was  like  the  meeting  of  the  two  scriptural  cousins ! 
There  was  a  grace  and  dignity,  an  amplitude  of  form 
and  stature,  answering  to  her  mind,  in  this  farmer's 
wife,  which  would  have  shiued  in  a  palace — or  so  we 
thought  it.  We  were  made  welcome  by  husband  and 
wife  equally — we,  and  our  friend  that  was  with  us. — I 
had  almost  forgotten  him — but  B.  F.  will  not  so  soon 
forget  that  meeting,  if  peradventure  he  shall  read  this 
on  the  far-distant  shores  where  the  kangaroo  haunts. 
The  fatted  calf  was  made  ready,  or  rather  was  already 
so,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  our  coming ;  and,  after  an 
appropriate  glass  of  native  wine,  never  let  me  forget 
with  what  honest  pride  this  hospitable  cousin  made  us 
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proceed  to  Wheathampstead,  to  introduce  us  (as  some 
new-found  rarity)  to  her  motlier  and  sister  Gladmans, 
who  did  indeed  know  something  more  of  us,  at  a  time 
when  she  almost  knew  nothing. — With  what  corres- 
ponding kindness  we  were  received  by  them  also — how 
Bridget's  memory,  exalted  by  the  occasion,  warmed  into 
a  thousand  half-obliterated  recollections  of  things  and 
persons,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  and  her  own— and  to 
the  astoundment  of  B.  F.  who  sat  by,  almost  the  only 
thing  that  was  not  a  cousin  there, — old  effaced  images  of 
more  than  half-forgotten  names  and  circumstances  still 
crowding  back  upon  her,  as  words  written  in  lemon 
come  out  upon  exposure  to  a  friendly  warmth, — when 
I  forget  all  this,  then  may  my  country  cousins  forget 
me ;  and  Bridget  no  more  remember,  that  in  the  days 
of  weakling  infancy  I  was  her  tender  charge — as  I 
have  been  her  care  in  foolish  manhood  since — in  those 
pretty  pastoral  walks,  long  ago,  about  Mackery  End, 
in  Hertfordshire. 
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Children  love  to  listen  to  stories  about  their  elders, 
when  tJtey  were  children ;  to  stretch  their  imagination  to 
the  conception  of  a  traditionary  great-uncle,  or  grandame, 
whom  they  never  saw.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  my 
little  ones  crept  about  me  the  other  evening  to  hear 
about  their  great-grandmother  Field,  who  lived  in  a 
great  house  in  Norfolk  (a  hundred  times  bigger  than 
that  in  which  they  and  papa  lived)  which  had  been  the 
scene — so  at  least  it  was  generally  believed  in  that  part 
of  the  country — of  the  tragic  incidents  which  they  had 
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lately  become  familiar  with  from  the  ballad  of  the 
Children  in  the  Wood.  Certain  it  is  that  the  whole 
story  of  the  children  and  their  cruel  uncle  was  to  be 
seen  fairly  carved  out  in  wood  upon  the  chimney-piece 
of  the  great  hall,  the  whole  story  down  to  the  Robin 
Redbreasts,  till  a  foolish  rich  person  pulled  it  down  to 
set  up  a  marble  one  of  modern  invention  in  its  stead, 
with  no  story  upon  it.  Here  Alice  put  out  one  of  her 
dear  mother's  looks,  too  tender  to  be  called  upbraiding. 
Then  I  went  on  to  say,  how  religious  and  how  good 
their  great-grandmother  Field  was,  how  beloved  and 
respected  by  everybody,  though  she  was  not  indeed  the 
mistress  of  this  great  house,  but  had  only  the  charge  of 
it  (and  yet  in  some  respects  she  might  be  said  to  be  the 
mistre-ss  of  it  too)  committed  to  her  by  the  owner,  who 
preferred  living  in  a  newer  and  more  fashionable  mansion 
which  he  had  purchased  somewhere  in  the  adjoining 
county ;  but  still  she  lived  in  it  in  a  manner  as  if  it  had 
been  her  own,  and  kept  up  the  dignity  of  the  great 
house  in  a  sort  while  she  lived,  which  afterwards  came 
to  decay,  and  was  nearly  pulled  down,  and  all  its  old 
ornaments  stripped  and  carried  away  to  the  owner's 
other  house,  where  they  were  set  up,  and  looked  as 
awkward  as  if  some  one  were  to  €arry  away  the  old 
tombs  they  had  seen  lately  at  the  Abbey,  and  stick 
them  up  in  Lady  C.'s  tawdrj^  gilt  drawing-room.  Here 
John  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  that  would  be  foolish, 
indeed."  And  then  I  told  how,  when  she  came  to  die, 
her  funeral  was  attended  b}^  a  concourse  of  all  the  poor, 
and  some  of  the  gentry  too,  of  the  neighbourhood  for 
many  miles  round,  to  show  their  respect  for  her  memory, 
because  she  had  been  such  a  good  and  religious  woman ; 
so  good  indeed  that  she  knew  all  the  Psaltery  by  heart, 
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ay,  and  a  o^reat  part  of  the  Testament  besides.  Here 
little  Alice  spread  her  hands.  Then  I  told  what  a  tall, 
upright,  graceful  person  their  great-grandmother  Field 
once  was ;  and  how  in  her  youth  she  was  esteemed  the 
best  dancer — here  Alice's  little  right  foot  played  an 
involuntary  movement,  till  upon  my  looking  grave,  it 
desisted — the  best  dancer,  I  was  saying,  in  the  county, 
till  a  cruel  disease,  called  a  cancer,  came,  and  bowed  her 
down  with  pain  ;  but  it  could  never  bend  her  good  spirits, 
or  make  them  stoop,  but  they  were  still  upright,  because 
she  was  so  good  and  religious.  Then  I  told  how  she  was 
used  to  sleep  by  herself  in  a  lone  chamber  of  the  great 
lone  house  ;  and  how  she  believed  that  an  apparition  of 
two  infants  was  to  be  seen  at  midnight  gliding  up  and 
down  the  great  staircase  near  where  she  slept,  but  she 
said  "  those  innocents  would  do  her  no  harm  ; "  and  how 
frightened  I  used  to  be,  though  in  those  days  I  had  my 
maid  to  sleep  with  me,  because  I  was  never  half  so  good 
or  religious  as  she — and  yet  I  never  saw  the  infants. 
Here  John  expanded  all  his  eye-brows  and  tried  to  look 
courageous.  Then  I  told  how  good  she  was  to  all  her 
grandchildren,  having  us  to  the  great  house  in  the  holi- 
days, where  I  in  particular  used  to  spend  many  hours 
by  myself,  in  gazing  upon  the  old  busts  of  the  twelve 
Csesars,  that  had  been  Emperors  of  Rome,  till  the  old 
marble  heads  would  seem  to  live  again,  or  I  to  be  turned 
into  marble  with  them ;  how  I  never  could  be  tired  with 
roaming  about  that  huge  mansion,  with  its  vast  empty 
rooms,  with  their  worn-out  hangings,  fluttering  tapestry, 
and  carved  oaken  panels,  with  the  gilding  almost  rubbed 
out — sometimes  in  the  spacious  old-fashioned  gardens, 
which  I  had  almost  to  myself,  unless  when  now  and 
then   a  solitary   gardening  man   would  cross  me — and 
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how  the  nectarines  and  peaches  hung  upon  the  walls, 
Avithout  my  ever  offering  to  pluck  them,  because  they 
were  forbidden  fruit,  unless  now  and  then, — and  because 
I  had  more  pleasure  in  strolling  about  among  the  old 
melancholy-looking  yew-trees,  or  the  firs,  and  picking 
up  the  red  berries,  and  the  fir  apples,  which  w^ere  good 
for  nothing  but  to  look  at — or  in  lying  about  upon  the 
fresh  grass,  with  all  the  fine  garden  smells  around  me — 
or  basking  in  the  orangery,  till  I  could  almost  fancy 
myself  ripening  too  along  with  the  oranges  and  the  limes 
in  that  grateful  warmth — or  in  watching  the  dace  that 
darted  to  and  fro  in  the  fish-pond,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden,  with  here  and  there  a  great  sulky  pike  hanging 
midway  down  the  water  in  silent  state,  as  if  it  mocked 
at  their  impertinent  friskings, — I  had  more  pleasure  in 
these  busy-idle  diversions  than  in  all  the  sweet  flavours 
of  peaches,  nectarines,  oranges,  and  such  like  common 
baits  of  children.  Here  John  slyly  deposited  back  upon 
the  plate  a  bunch  of  grapes  which,  not  unobserved  by 
Alice,  he  had  meditated  dividing  with  her,  and  both 
seemed  willing  to  relinquish  them  for  the  present  as 
irrelevant.  Then  in  somewhat  a  more  heightened  tone, 
I  told  how,  though  their  great-grandmother  Field  loved 
all   her   grandchildren,  yet   in  an  especial  manner  she 

might  be  said  to  love  their  uncle,  John  L ,  because 

he  was  so  handsome  and  spirited  a  youth,  and  a  king  to 
the  rest  of  us ;  and,  instead  of  moping  about  in  solitary 
corners,  like  some  of  us,  he  would  mount  the  most 
mettlesome  horse  he  could  get,  when  but  an  imp  no 
bigger  than  themselves,  and  make  it  carry  him  half 
over  the  county  in  a  morning,  and  join  the  hunters 
when  there  were  any  out— and  yet  he  loved  the  old 
great  house  and  gardens  too,  but  had  too  much  spirit  to 
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be  always  pent  up  within  their  boundaries — and  how 
their  uncle  grew  up  to  man's  estate  as  brave  as  he  was 
handsome,  to  the  admiration  of  everybody,  but  of  their 
great-grandmother  Field  most  especially ;  and  how  he 
used  to  carry  me  upon  his  back  when  I  "was  a  lame- 
footed  bo}' — for  he  was  a  good  bit  older  than  me — many 
a  mile  when  I  could  not  walk  for  pain; — and  how  in 
after-life  he  became  lame-footed  too,  and  I  did  not 
alwaj^s  (I  fear)  make  allowances  enough  for  him  when 
he  was  impatient,  and  in  pain,  nor  remember  sufficiently 
how  considerate  he  had  been  to  me  when  I  was  lame- 
footed  ;  and  how  when  he  died,  though  he  had  not  been 
dead  an  hour,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  died  a  great  while 
ago,  such  a  distance  there  is  betwixt  life  and  death ;  and 
how  I  bore  his  death  as  I  thought  pretty  well  at  first, 
but  afterwards  it  haunted  and  haunted  me ;  and  though 
I  did  not  cry  or  take  it  to  heart  as  some  do,  and  as  I 
think  he  would  have  done  if  I  had  died,  yet  I  missed 
him  all  day  long,  and  knew  not  till  then  how  much  I 
had  loved  him.  I  missed  his  kindness,  and  I  missed  his 
crossness,  and  wished  him  to  be  alive  again,  to  be 
quarrelling  with  him  (for  we  quarrelled  sometimes), 
rather  than  not  have  him  again,  and  was  as  uneasy 
without  him,  as  he,  their  poor  uncle,  must  have  been 
when  the  doctor  took  off  his  limb.  Here  the  children 
fell  a-crying,  and  asked  if  their  little  mourning  which 
they  had  on  was  not  for  uncle  John,  and  they  looked  up, 
and  prayed  me  not  to  go  on  about  their  uncle,  but  to 
tell  them  some  stories  about  their  pretty  dead  mother. 
Then  I  told  how  for  seven  long  years,  in  hope  some- 
times, sometimes  in  despair,  3'et  persisting  ever,  I  courted 

the  fair  Alice  W n ;  and,  as  much  as  children  could 

understand,   I   explained    to    them   what    coyness,   and 
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difficulty,  and  denial  meant  in  maidens — when  suddenly, 
turning  to  Alice,  the  soul  of  the  first  Alice  looked  out 
at  her  eyes  with  such  a  reality  of  representment,  that  I 
became  in  doubt  which  of  them  stood  there  before  me, 
or  whose  thatr  bright  hair  was  ;  and  while  I  stood  gazing, 
both  the  children  gradually  grew  fainter  to  my  view, 
receding,  and  still  receding  till  nothing  at  last  but  two 
mournful  features  were  seen  in  the  uttermost  distance, 
which,  without  speech,  strangel}-  impressed  upon  me  the 
effects  of  speech :  "  We  are  not  of  Alice,  nor  of  thee,  nor 
are  we  children  at  all.  The  children  of  Alice  call  Bart- 
rum  father.  We  are  nothing;  less  than  nothing,  and 
dreams.  We  are  only  what  might  have  been,  and  must 
wait  upon  the  tedious  shores  of  Lethe  millions  of  ages 
before  we  have  existence  and  a  name" and  immedi- 
ately awaking,  I  found  myself  quietly  seated  in  my 
bachelor  arm-chair,  where  I  had  fallen  asleep,  with  the 
faithful  Bridget  unchanged  by  my  side — but  John  L.  (or 
James  Elia)  was  gone  for  ever. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  EARS. 


I  HAVE  no  ear. — 

Mistake  me  not,  reader, — nor  imagine  that  I  am  by 
nature  destitute  of  those  exterior  twin  appendages,  hang- 
ing ornaments,  and  (architecturally  speaking)  handsome 
volutes  to  the  human  capital.  Better  my  mother  had 
never  borne  me. — I  am,  I  think,  rather  delicately  than 
copiously  pi'ovided  with  those  conduits  ;  and  I  feel  no 
disposition  to  envy  the  mule  for  his  plent}^  or  the  mole 
for  her  exactness,  in  those  ingenious  labyrinthine  inlets — 
those  indispensable  side-intelligencers. 
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Neither  have  I  incurred,  or  done  anything  to  incur, 
with  Defoe,  that  hideous  disfigurement,  which  constrained 
him  to  draw  upon  assurance — to  feel  "quite  unabashed," 
and  at  ease  upon  that  article.  I  was  never,  I  thank  my 
stars,  in  the  pillory ;  nor,  if  I  read  them  aright,  is  it 
within  the  compass  of  my  destiny,  that  I  ever  should  be. 

When  therefore  I  say  that  I  have  no  ear,  you  will 
understand  me  to  mean — for  viusic. — To  say  that  this 
heart  never  melted  at  the  concourse  of  sweet  sounds, 
would  be  a  foul  self-libel. — -"  Water  parted  from  the  sea  " 
never  fails  to  move  it  strangely.  So  does  "  In  infancy." 
But  they  were  used  to  be  sung  at  her  harpsichord  (the 
old-fashioned  instrument  in  vogue  in  those  days)  by  a 
gentlewoman — the  gentlest,  sure,  that  ever  merited  the 
appellation — the    sweetest — why   should    I    hesitate   to 

name  Mrs.  S ,  once  the  blooming  Fanny  Weatheral 

of  the  Temple — who  had  power  to  thrill  the  soul  of  Elia, 
small  imp  as  he  was,  even  in  his  long  coats  ;  and  to  make 
him  glow,  tremble,  and  blush  with  a  passion,  that  not 
faintly  indicated  the  day-spring  of  that  absorbing  senti- 
ment, which  was  afterwards  destined  to  overwhelm  and 
subdue  his  nature  quite,  for  Alice  W n. 

I  even  think  that  sentimentally  I  am  disposed  to 
harmony.  But  organically  I  am  incapable  of  a  tune.  I 
have  been  practising  "  God  save  the  King  "  all  my  life ; 
whistling  and  humming  of  it  over  to  myself  in  solitary 
corners ;  and  am  not  yet  arrived,  they  tell  me,  within 
many  quavers  of  it.  Yet  hath  the  loyalty  of  Elia  never 
been  impeached. 

I  am  not  without  suspicion  that  I  have  an  undeveloped 
faculty  of  mu.sic  within  me.  For,  thrumming,  in  my 
wild  w^ay,  on  my  friend  A.'s  piano,  the  other  morning. 
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while  he  was  engaged  in  an  adjoining  parlour, — on  his. 
return  he  was  pleased  to  say,  "  he  thought  it  could  not 
be  the  maid  !  "  On  his  first  surprise  at  hearing  the  keys 
touched  in  somewhat  an  airy  and  masterful  way,  not 
dreaming  of  me,  his  suspicions  had  lighted  on  Jenny. 
But  a  grace  snatched  from  a  superior  refinement,  soon 
convinced  him  that  some  being, — technically  perhaps 
deficient,  but  higher  informed  from  a  principle  common 
to  all  the  fine  arts, — had  swayed  the  keys  to  a  mood 
which  Jenny,  with  all  her  (less-cultivated)  enthusiasm, 
could  never  have  elicited  from  them.  I  mention  this 
as  a  proof  of  my  friend's  penetration,  and  not  with  any 
view  of  disparaging  Jenny. 

Scientifically  I  could  never  be  made  to  understand 
(yet  have  I  taken  some  pains)  what  a  note  in  music  is ; 
or  how  one  note  should  difier  from  another.  Much  less 
in  voices  can  I  distinguish  a  soprano  from  a  tenor.  Only 
sometimes  the  thorough  bass  I  contrive  to  guess  at,  from 
its  being  supereminently  harsh  and  disagreeable.  I 
tremble,  however,  for  my  misapplication  of  the  simplest 
terms  of  that  which  I  disclaim.  While  I  profess  my 
ignorance,  I  scarce  know  what  to  say  I  am  ignorant  of. 
I  hate,  perhaps,  by  misnomers.  Sosfenitto  and  adagio 
stand  in  the  like  relation  of  obscurity  to  me ;  and  Sol, 
Fa,  Mi,  Re,  is  as  conjuring  as  Baralipton. 

It  is  hard  to  stand  alone — in  an  age  like  this, — 
(constituted  to  the  quick  and  critical  perception  of  all 
liarmonious  combinations,  I  verily  believe,  beyond  all 
preceding  ages,  since  Jubal  stumbled  upon  the  gamut) — 
to  remain,  as  it  were,  singly  unimpressible  to  the  magic 
influences  of  an  art  which  is  said  to  liave  such  an  especial 
stroke  at  soothing,  elevating,  and  refining  the  passions. — 
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Yet,  rather  than  break  the  candid  current  of  my  con- 
fessions, I  must  avow  to  you,  that  I  have  received  a 
great  deal  more  pain  than  pleasure  from  this  so  cried-up 
faculty. 

I  am  constitutionally  susceptible  of  noises.  A  carpen- 
ter's hammer,  in  a  warm  summer  noon,  will  fret  me  into 
more  than  midsummer  madness.  But  those  unconnected, 
unset  sounds  are  nothing  to  the  measured  malice  of 
music.  The  ear  is  passive  to  those  single  strokes ; 
willingly  enduring  stripes,  while  it  hath  no  task  to  con. 
To  music  it  cannot  be  passive.  It  will  strive — mine  at 
least  will — spite  of  its  inaptitude,  to  thrid  the  maze ; 
like  an  unskilled  eye  painfully  poring  upon  hierogly- 
phics. I  have  sat  through  an  Italian  Opera,  till,  for 
sheer  pain,  and  inexplicable  anguish,  I  have  rushed  out 
into  the  noisiest  places  of  the  crowded  streets,  to  solace 
myself  with  sounds,  which  I  was  not  obliged  to  follow, 
and  get  rid  of  the  distracting  torment  of  endless,  fruit- 
less, barren  attention  !  I  take  refuge  in  the  unpretend- 
ing assemblage  of  honest  common-life  sounds ; — and  the 
purgatory  of  the  Enraged  Musician  becomes  my  paradise. 

I  have  sat  at  an  Oratorio  (that  profanation  of  the 
purposes  of  the  cheerful  playhouse)  watching  the  faces 
of  the  auditory  in  the  pit  (what  a  contrast  to  Hogarth's 
Laughing  Audience  !)  immovable,  or  affecting  some  faint 
emotion, — till  (as  some  have  said,  that  our  occupations 
in  the  next  world  will  be  but  a  shadow  of  what  delighted 
us  in  this)  I  have  imagined  myself  in  some  cold  Theatre 
in  Hades,  where  some  of  the  forms  of  the  earthly  one 
should  be  kept  up,  with  none  of  the  enjoyment ;  or  like 

that— 

Party  in  a  parlour, 

All  silent,  and  all  damned  ! 
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Above  all,  those  insufferable  concertos,  and  pieces  of 
music,  as  they  are  called,  do  plague  and  embitter  my 
apprehension. — Words  are  something ;  but  to  be  exposed 
to  an  endless  battery  of  mere  sounds  ;  to  be  long  a  dying, 
to  lie  stretciied  upon  a  rack  of  roses ;  to  keep  up  langour 
by  unintermitted  effort ;  to  pile  honey  upon  sugar,  and 
sugar  upon  honey,  to  an  interminable  tedious  sweetness  ; 
to  fill  up  sound  "with  feeling,  and  strain  ideas  to  keep 
pace  with  it ;  to  gaze  on  empty  frames,  and  be  forced  to 
make  the  pictures  for  yourself ;  to  read  a  book  all  stops, 
and  be  obliged  to  supply  the  verbal  matter ;  to  invent 
extempore  tragedies  to  answer  to  the  vague  gestures  of 
an  inexplicable  rambling  mime — these  are  faint  shadows 
of  what  I  have  undergone  from  a  series  of  the  ablest- 
executed  pieces  of  this  empty  instrv.mental  music. 

I  deny  not,  that  in  the  opening  of  a  concert,  I  have 
experienced  something  vastly  lulling  and  agi'eeable : — 
afterwards  followeth  the  languor,  and  the  oppression. 
Like  that  disappointing  book  in  Patmos ;  or,  like  the 
comings  on  of  melancholy,  described  by  Burton,  doth 
music  make  her  first  insinuating  approaches : — "  Most 
pleasant  it  is  to  such  as  are  melancholy  given,  to  walk 
alone  in  some  solitary  grove,  betwixt  wood  and  water, 
by  some  brook  side,  and  to  meditate  upon  some  delight- 
some and  pleasant  subject,  which  shall  affect  him  most, 
amabilis  insania,  and  mentis  gratissimus  ei^ror.  A 
most  incomparable  delight  to  build  castles  in  the  air,  to 
go  smiling  to  themselves,  acting  an  infinite  variety  of 
parts,  which  they  suppose,  and  strongly  imagine,  they 
act,  or  that  they  see  done. — So  delightsome  these  toys  at 
first,  they  could  spend  whole  days  and  nights  without 
sleep,  even  whole  years  in  such  contemplations,  and 
fantastical  meditations,  which  are  like  so  many  dreams, 
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and  will  hardly  be  drawn  from  them — winding  and 
unwinding  themselves  as  so  many  clocks,  and  still 
pleasing  their  humours,  until  at  last  the  SCENE  TURNS 
UPON  A  SUDDEN,  and  they  being  now  habitated  to  such 
meditations  and  solitaiy  places,  can  endure  no  company, 
can  think  of  nothing  but  harsh  and  distasteful  subjects. 
Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  subrusticus  iiudor,  discontent, 
cares,  and  weariness  of  life,  surprise  them  on  a  sudden, 
and  they  can  think  of  nothing  else  :  continually  suspect- 
ing, no  sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  but  this  infernal 
plague  of  melancholy  seizeth  on  them,  and  terrifies 
their  souls,  representing  some  dismal  object  to  their 
minds  ;  which  now,  by  no  means,  no  labour,  no  persua- 
sions, they  can  avoid,  they  cannot  be  rid  of,  they  cannot  ^ 
resist." 

Something  like  this  "  scene-turning  "  I  have  experi- 
enced at  the  evening  parties,  at  the  house  of  my  good 

Catholic  friend  Nov ;  who,  by  the  aid  of  a  capital 

organ,  himself  the  most  finished  of  players,  converts  his 
drawing-room  into  a  chapel,  his  week  days  into  Sundays, 
and  these  latter  into  minor  heavens.* 

When  my  friend  commences  upon  one  of  those  solemn 
anthems,  which  peradventure  struck  upon  my  heedless 
ear,  rambling  in  the  side  aisles  of  the  dim  abbey,  some 
five-and-thirty  years  since,  waking  a  new  sense,  and 
putting  a  soul  of  old  religion  into  my  young  apprehen- 
sion— (whether  it  be  that,  in  which  the  psalmist,  weary 
of  tlie  persecutions  of  bad  men,  wisheth  to  himself  dove's 
wings — or  that  other  which,  with  a  like  measure  of 
sobriety  and  pathos,  inquireth  by  wliat  means  tlie  young 

*  I  have  been  there,  and  still  would  go  ; 
'Tis  like  a  little  heaven  below. — Dr.  WatU. 
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man  shall  best  cleanse  his  mind) — a  holy  calm  pervadeth 
me. — I  am  for  the  time 

rapt  above  earth, 


And  possess  joys  not  promised  at  my  birth. 

But  when  this  master  of  the  spell,  not  content  to  have 
laid  a  soul  prostrate,  ^oes  on,  in  his  power,  to  inflict 
more  bliss  than  lies  in  her  capacity  to  receive — impatient 
to  overcome  her  "  earthly  "  with  his  "  heavenly," — still 
pouring  in,  for  protracted  hours,  fresh  waves  and  fresh 
from  the  sea  of  sound,  or  from  that  inexhausted  German 
ocean,  above  which,  in  triumphant  progress,  dolphin- 
seated,  ride  those  Arions  Haydn  and  Mozart,  with  their 
attendant  Tritons  Bach,  Beethoven,  ,and  a  countless  tribe, 
whom  to  attempt  to  reckon  up  would  but  plunge  me 
again  in  the  deeps, — I  stagger  under  the  weight  of 
harmonj^,  reeling  to  and  fro  at  my  wit's  end ; — clouds,  as 
of  frankincense,  oppress  me — priests,  altars,  censers, 
dazzle  before  me — the  genius  of  his  religion  hath  me  in 
her  toils — a  shadowy  triple  tiara  invests  the  brow  of  my 
friend,  late  so  naked,  so  ingenuous — he  is  Pope, — and  by 
him  sits,  like  as  in  the  anomaly  of  dreams,  a  she-Pope 
too, — tri-coroneted  like  liimself  ! — I  am  converted,  and 
yet  a  Protestant ; — at  once  'malleus  heretic'oruTn,  and 
myself  grand  heresiarch  :  or  three  heresies  centre  in  my 
person :  I  am  Marcion,  Ebion,  and  Cerinthus — Gog  and 
Magog — what  not  ? — till  the  coming  in  of  the  friendly 
supper-tray  dissipates  the  iigment,  and  a  draught  of  true 
Lutheran  beer  (in  which  chiefly  my  friend  shows  him- 
self no  bigot)  at  once  reconciles  me  to  the  rationalities 
of  a  purer  faith ;  and  restores  to  me  the  genuine  unterri- 
fying  aspects  of  my  pleasant-countenanced  host  and 
hostess. 
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Mankind,  says  a  Chinese  manuscript,  which  my  friend 
M.  was  obliging  enough  to  read  and  explain  to  me,  for 
the  first  seventy  thousand  ages  ate  their  meat  raw, 
clawing  or  biting  it  from  the  living  animal,  just  as  they 
do  in  Abj^ssinia  to  this  day.  This  period  is  not  obscurely 
hinted  at  b}^  their  great  Confucius  in  the  second  chapter 
of  his  Mundane  Mutations,  where  he  designates  a  kind 
of  golden  age  by  the  term  Cho-fang,  literally  the  Cooks' 
holiday.  The  manuscript  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  art 
of  roasting,  or  rather  broiling  (which  I  take  to  be  the 
elder  brother)  was  accidentally  discovered  in  the  manner 
following:  The  swine-herd,  Ho-ti,  having  gone  out  into 
the  woods  one  morning,  as  his  manner  was,  to  collect 
mast  for  his  hogs,  left  his  cottage  in  the  care  of  his 
eldest  son  Bo-bo,  a  great  lubberly  boy,  who  being  fond 
of  playing  with  fire,  as  younkers  of  his  age  commonly 
are,  let  some  sparks  escape  into  a  bundle  of  straw,  which 
kindling  quickly,  spread  the  conflagration  over  every 
part  of  their  poor  mansion,  till  it  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
Together  with  the  cottage  (a  sorry  antediluvian  make- 
shift of  a  building,  you  may  think  it),  what  was  of 
much  more  importance,  a  fine  litter  of  new-farrowed 
pigs,  no  less  than  nine  in  number,  perished.  China  pigs 
have  been  esteemed  a  luxury  all  over  the  East  from  the 
remotest  periods  that  we  read  of.  Bo-bo  was  in  the 
utmost  consternation,  as  you  may  think,  not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  the  tenement,  which  his  father  and  he 
could  easily  build  up  again  with  a  few  dry  branches, 
and  the  labour  of  an  hour  or  two,  at  any  time,  as  for  the 
loss  of  the  pigs.     While  he  was  thinking  what  he  should 
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say  to  his  father,  and  wringing  his  hands  over  the  smok- 
ing remnants  of  one  of  those  untimely  sufferers,  an  odour 
assailed  his  nostrils,  unlike  any  scent  which  he  had 
before  experienced.  What  could  it  proceed  from  ? — not 
from  the  burnt  cottage — he  hud  smelt  that  smell  before — 
indeed  this  was  by  no  means  the  first  accident  of  the 
kind  which  had  occurred  through  the  negligence  of  this 
unlucky  young  firebrand.  Much  less  did  it  resemble 
that  of  any  known  herb,  weed,  or  flower.  A  premoni- 
tory moistening  at  the  same  time  overflowed  his  nether 
lip.  He  kne\^  not  what  to  think.  He  next  stooped 
down  to  feel  the  pig,  if  there  were  any  signs  of  life  in 
it.  He  burnt  his  fingers,  and  to  cool  them  he  applied 
them  in  his  booby  fashion  to  his  mouth.  Some  of  the 
crumbs  of  the  scorched  skin  had  come  away  with  his 
fingers,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  (in  the  world's 
life  indeed,  for  before  him  no  man  had  known  it)  he 
te,sted — cracklinc/ !  Again  he  felt  and  fumbled  at  the 
pig.  It  did  not  burn  him  so  much  now,  still  he  licked 
his  fingers  from  a  sort  of  habit.  The  truth  at  length 
broke  into  his  slow  understanding,  that  it  was  the  pig 
that  smelt  so,  and  the  pig  that  tasted  so  delicious ;  and, 
surrendering  himself  up  to  the  new-born  pleasure,  he 
fell  to  tearing  up  whole  handfuls  of  the  scorched  skin 
with  the  flesh  next  it,  and  was  cramming  it  down  his 
throat  in  his  beastly  fashion,  when  his  sire  entered 
amid  the  smoking  rafters,  armed  with  retributory  cudgel, 
and  finding  how  afiairs  stood,  began  to  rain  blows  upon 
the  young  rogue's  shoulders,  as  thick  as  hail-stones,  which 
Bo-bo  heeded  not  any  more  than  if  they  had  been  flies. 
The  tickling  pleasure,  which  he  experienced  in  his  lower 
regions,  had  rendered  him  quite  callous  to  any  incon- 
veniences he  might  feel  in  those  remote  quarters.     His 
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father  might  lay  on,  but  he  could  not  beat  him  from  his 
pig,  till  he  had  fairly  made  an  end  of  it,  when,  becoming 
a  little  more  sensible  of  his  situation,  something  like  the 
following  dialogue  ensued. 

"  You  graceless  whelp,  what  have  you  got  there  devour- 
ing ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  you  have  burnt  me  down 
three  houses  with  your  dog's  tricks,  and  be  hanged  to 
you,  but  you  must  be  eating  fire,  and  I  know  not  what — 
what  have  you  got  there,  I  say  ?" 

"  O  father,  the  pig,  the  pig,  do  come  and  taste  how 
nice  the  burnt  pig  eats." 

The  ears  of  Ho-ti  tingled  with  horror.  He  cursed  his 
son,  and  he  cursed  himself  that  ever  he  should  beget 
a  son  that  should  eat  burnt  pig. 

Bo- bo,  whose  scent  was  wonderfully  sharpened  since 
morning,  soon  raked  out  another  pig,  and  fairly  rending 
it  asunder,  thrust  the  lesser  half  by  main  force  into  the 
fists  of  Ho-ti,  still  shouting  out,  "  Eat,  eat,  eat  the  burnt 
pig,  father,  only  taste, — 0  Lord," — with  such-like  barbar- 
ous ejaculations,  cramming  all  the  while  as  if  he  would 
choke. 

Ho-ti  trembled  every  joint  while  he  grasped  the 
abominable  thing,  wavenng  whether  he  should  not  put 
his  son  to  death  for  an  unnatural  young  monster,  when 
the  crackling  scorching  his  fingers,  as  it  had  done  his 
son's,  and  applying  the  same  remedy  to  them,  he  in  his 
turn  tasted  some  of  its  flavour,  which,  make  what  sour 
mouths  he  would  for  a  pretence,  proved  not  altogether 
displeasing  to  him.  In  conclusion  (for  the  manuscript 
here  is  a  little  tedious)  both  father  and  son  fairly  sat 
down  to  the  mess,  and  never  left  off  till  they  had 
despatched  all  that  remained  of  the  litter. 
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Bo-bo  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  let  the  secret  escape, 
for  the  neighbours  would  certainly  have  stoned  them  for 
a  couple  of  abominable  wretches,  who  could  think  of 
improving  upon  the  good  meat  which  God  had  sent 
them.  Nevertheless,  strange  stories  got  about.  It  was 
observed  that  Ho-ti's  cottage  was  burnt  down  now  more 
frequently  than  ever.  Nothing  but  fires  from  this  time 
forward.  Some  would  break  out  in  broad  day,  others 
in  the  night-time.  As  often  as  the  sow  farrowed,  so  sure 
was  the  house  of  Ho-ti  to  be  in  a  blaze ;  and  Ho-ti  him- 
self, which  was  the  more  remarkable,  instead  of  chastising 
his  son,  seemed  to  grow  more  indulgent  to  him  than  ever. 
At  length  they  were  watched,  the  terrible  mystery  dis- 
covered, and  father  and  son  summoned  to  take  their  trial 
at  Pekin,  then  an  inconsiderable  assize  town.  Evidence 
was  given,  the  obnoxious  food  itself  produced  in  court, 
and  verdict  about  to  be  pronounced,  when  the  foreman 
of  the  jury  begged  that  some  of  the  burnt  pig,  of  which 
the  culprits  stood  accused,  might  be  handed  into  the 
box.  He  handled  it,  and  they  all  handled  it,  and  burn- 
ing their  fingers,  as  Bo-bo  and  his  father  had  done  before 
them,  and  nature  prompting  to  each  of  them  the  same 
remedy,  against  the  face  of  all  the  facts,  and  the  clearest 
charge  which  judge  had  ever  given, — to  the  surprise  of 
the  whole  court,  townsfolk,  strangers,  rej^orters,  and  all 
present — without  leaving  the  box,  or  any  manner  of 
consultation  whatever,  they  brought  in  a  simultaneous 
verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

The  judge,  who  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  winked  at  the 
manifest  iniquity  of  the  decision ;  and,  when  the  court 
was  dismissed,  went  privily,  and  bought  up  all  the  pigs 
that  could  be  had  for  love  or  money.  In  a  few  days  his 
Lordship's  town  house  was  observed  to  be  on  fire.     The 
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thing  took  wing,  and  now  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  fires  in  every  direction.  Fuel  and  pigs  grew  enor- 
mously dear  all  over  the  districts.  The  insurance  oflBces 
one  and  all  shut  up  shop.  People  built  slighter  and 
slighter  every  day,  until  it  was  feared  that  the  very 
science  of  architecture  would  in  no  long  time  be  lost  to 
the  world.  Thus  this  custom  of  firing  houses  continued, 
till  in  process  of  time,  says  my  manuscript,  a  sage  arose, 
like  our  Locke,  who  made  a  discovery,  that  the  flesh  of 
swine,  or  indeed  of  any  other  animal,  might  be  cooked 
(burnt,  as  they  called  it)  without  the  necessity  of  con- 
suming a  whole  house  to  dress  it.  Then  first  beg-an  the 
rude  form  of  a  gridiron.  Roasting  by  the  string,  or  spit, 
came  in  a  century  or  two  later,  I  forget  in  whose  dynastj^ 
By  such  slow  degrees,  concludes  the  manuscript,  do  the 
most  useful,  and  seemingly  the  most  obvious  arts,  make 
their  way  among  mankind. 

Without  placing  too  implicit  faith  in  the  account  above 
given,  it  must  be  agreed,  that  if  a  worthy  pretext  for  so 
dangerous  an  experiment  as  setting  houses  on  fire  (espe- 
cially in  these  days)  could  be  assigned  in  favour  of  any 
culinary  object,  that  pretext  and  excuse  might  be  found 

in  ROAST  PIG. 

Of  all  the  delicacies  in  the  whole  Tnundus  edibilis, 
I  will  maintain  it  to  be  the  most  delicate — ijrinceps 
obsoniorum. 

I  speak  not  of  your  grown  porkers — things  between 
pig  and  pork — those  hobbydehoj^s — but  a  young  and 
tender  suckling— under  a  moon  old — guiltless  as  yet  of 
the  sty — with  no  original  speck  of  the  amor  iriiinun- 
ditice,  the  hereditary  failing  of  the  first  parent,  yet 
manifest — his  voice  as  yet  not  broken,  but  something 
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between  a  childish  treble,  and  a  grumble — the  mild 
forerunner,  or  'proeludium,  of  a  grunt. 

He  must  be  roasted.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  our 
ancestors  ate  them  seethed,  or  boiled — but  what  a  sacri- 
fice of  the  exterior  tegument ! 

Tliere  is  no  flavour  comparable,  I  will  contend,  to  that 
of  the  crisp,  tawny,  well-watched,  not  over-roasted, 
crackling,  as  it  is  well  called — the  very  teeth  are  invited 
to  their  share  of  the  pleasure  at  this  banquet  in  over- 
coming the  coy,  brittle  resistance — with  the  adhesive 
oleaginous — O  call  it  not  fat — but  an  indefinable  sweet- 
ness growing  up  to  it — the  tender  blossoming  of  fat — 
fat  cropped  in  the  bud — taken  in  the  shoot — in  the  first 
innocence — the  cream  and  quintessence  of  the  child-pig's 

yet  pure  food  the  lean,  no   lean,  but  a  kind  of 

animal  manna — or,  rather,  fat  and  lean  (if  it  must  be 
so)  so  blended  and  running  into  each  other,  that  both 
togetlier  make  but  one  ambrosian  result,  or  common 
substance. 

Behold  him,  while  he  is  doing — it  seemeth  rather  a 
refreshing  w^armth,  than  a  scorching  heat,  that  he  is  so 
passive  to.  How  equably  he  twirleth  round  the  string ! 
Now  he  is  just  done.  To  see  the  extreme  sensibility  of 
that  tender  age,  he  hath  wept  out  his  pretty  eyes — 
radiant  jellies — shooting  stars — 

See  him  in  the  dish,  his  second  cradle,  how  meek  he 
lietli ! — wouldst  thou  have  had  this  innocent  grow  up  to 
the  grossness  and  indocility  wdiich  too  often  accompany 
maturer  swinehood  ?  Ten  to  one  he  would  have  proved 
a  glutton,  a  sloven,  an  obstinate,  disagreeable  animal — 
wallowing  in  all  manner  of  filthy  conversation — from 
these  sins  lie  is  happily  snatched  away — 
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Ere  sin  could  blight,  or  sorrow  fade, 
Death  came  with  timely  care — 

his  memory  is  odoriferous — no  clown  curseth,  while  his 
stomach  half  rejecteth,  the  rank  bacon — no  coalheaver 
bolteth  him  in  reeking  sausages — he  hath  a  fair  sepulchre 
in  the  grateful  stomach  of  the  judicious  epicure — and  for 
such  a  tomb  mig-lit  be  content  to  die. 

He  is  the  best  of  sapors.  Pine-apple  is  great.  She  is 
indeed  almost  too  transcendent — a  delight,  if  not  sinful, 
yet  so  like  to  sinning,  that  really  a  tender-conscienced 
person  would  do  well  to  pause — too  ravishing  for  mortal 
taste,  she  woundeth  and  excoriateth  the  lips  that  approach 
her — like  lovers'  kisses,  she  biteth — she  is  a  pleasure 
bordering  on  pain  from  the  fierceness  and  insanity  of 
her  relish — but  she  stoppeth  at  the  palate — she  meddleth 
not  with  the  appetite — and  the  coarsest  hunger  might 
barter  her  consistently  for  a  mutton  chop. 

Pig — let  me  speak  his  praise — is  no  less  provocative 
of  the  appetite,  than  he  is  satisfactory  to  the  criticalness 
of  the  censorious  palate.  The  strong  man  may  batten 
on  him,  and  the  weakling  refuseth  not  his  mild  juices. 

Unlike  to  mankind's  mixed  characters,  a  bundle  of 
virtues  and  vices,  inexplicably  intertwisted,  and  not  to 
be  unravelled  without  hazard,  he  is — good  throughout. 
No  part  of  him  is  better  or  worse  than  another.  He 
helpeth,  as  far  as  his  little  means  extend,  all  around. 
He  is  the  least  envious  of  banquets.  He  is  all  neigh- 
bours' fare. 

I  am  one  of  those,  who  freely  and  ungrudgingly 
impart  a  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  which 
fall  to  their  lot  (few  as  mine  are  in  this  kind)  to  a 
friend.      I  protest  I    take    as   great   an  interest  in  my 
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friencTs  pleasures,  his  relishes,  and  proper  satisfactions, 
as  in  mine  own.  "  Presents,"  I  often  say,  "  endear 
Absents."  Hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  snipes,  barn- 
door chickens  (those  "  tame  villatic  fowl "),  capons, 
plovers,  brawn,  barrels  of  oj^sters.  I  dispense  as  freely 
as  I  receive  them.  I  love  to  taste  them,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  tongue  of  my  friend.  But  a  stop  must  be 
put  somewhere.  One  would  not,  like  Lear,  "  give  every- 
thing." I  make  my  stand  upon  pig.  Methinks  it  is  an 
ingratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  flavours,  to  extra- 
domiciliate,  or  send  out  of  the  house,  slightingly  (under 
pretext  of  friendship,  or  I  know  not  what),  a  blessing 
so  particularly  adapted,  predestined,  I  may  say,  to  my 
individual  palate — It  argues  an  insensibility. 

I  remember  a  touch  of  conscience  in  this  kind  at 
school.  My  good  old  aunt,  who  never  parted  from  me 
at  the  end  of  a  holiday  without  stuffing  a  sweetmeat,  or 
some  nice  thing  into  my  pocket,  had  dismissed  me  one 
evening  with  a  smoking  plum-cake,  fresh  from  the  oven. 
In  my  way  to  school  (it  was  over  London  Bridge)  a 
grey-headed  old  beggar  saluted  me  (I  have  no  doubt  at 
this  time  of  day  that  he  was  a  counterfeit).  I  had  no 
pence  to  console  him  with,  and  in  the  vanity  of  self- 
denial,  and  the  very  coxcombry  of  charity,  school-boy- 
like, I  made  him  a  present  of — the  whole  cakel  I 
walked  on  a  little,  buoyed  up,  as  one  is  on  such  occasions, 
with  a  sweet  soothing  of  self-satisfaction ;  but  before  I 
had  got  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  my  better  feelings 
returned,  and  I  burst  into  tears,  thinking  how  ungrate- 
ful I  had  been  to  my  good  aunt,  to  go  and  give  her  good 
gift  away  to  a  stranger,  that  I  had  never  seen  before, 
and  who  might  be  a  bad  man  for  aught  I  knew ;  and 
then  I  thought  of  the  pleasure  my  aunt  would  be  taking 
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in  thinking  that  I — I  myself,  and  not  another — would 
eat  her  nice  cake — and  what  should  I  say  to  her  the 
next  time  I  saw  her — how  naughty  I  was  to  part  with 
her  pretty  present — and  the  odour  of  that  spicy  cake 
came  back  upon  my  recollection,  and  the  pleasure  and 
the  curiosity  I  liad  taken  in  seeing  her  make  it,  and  her 
joy  when  she  sent  it  to  the  oven,  and  how  disappointed 
she  would  feel  that  I  had  never  had  a  bit  of  it  in  my 
mouth  at  last — and  I  blamed  my  impertinent  spirit  of 
alms-giving,  and  out-of -place  hypocrisy  of  goodness,  and 
above  all  I  wished  never  to  see  the  face  again  of  that 
insidious,  good-for-nothing,  old  gray  impostor. 

-  Our  ancestors  were  nice  in  their  method  of  sacrificing 
these  tender  victims.  We  read  of  pigs  whipt  to  death 
with  something  of  a  shock,  as  we  hear  of  any  other 
obsolete  custom.  The  age  of  discipline  is  gone  by,  or  it 
would  be  curious  to  inquire  (in  a  philosophical  light 
merely)  what  effect  this  process  might  have  towards 
intenerating  and  dulcifying  a  substance,  naturally  so 
mild  and  dulcet  as  the  flesh  of  young  pigs.  It  looks 
like  reflning  a  violet.  Yet  we  should  be  cautious,  while 
we  condemn  the  inhumanity,  how  we  censure  the  wisdom 
of  the  practice.     It  might  impart  a  gusto — 

I  remember  an  hypothesis,  argued  upon  by  the  young 
students,  when  I  was  at  St.  Omer's,  and  maintained  with 
much  learning  and  pleasantry  on  both  sides,  "  Whether, 
supposing  that  the  flavour  of  a  pig  who  obtained  his 
death  by  whipping  {per  fiagellationem  extremam)  super- 
added a  pleasure  upon  the  palate  of  a  man  more  intense 
than  any  possible  suffering  we  can  conceive  in  the 
animal,  is  man  justified  in  using  that  method  of  putting 
the  animal  to  death  ? "     I  forget  the  decision. 
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His  sauce  should  be  considered.  Decidedly,  a  few 
bread  crumbs,  done  up  with  his  liver  and  brains,  and  a 
dash  of  mild  sage.  But,  banish,  dear  Mrs.  Cook,  I  beseech 
you,  the  whole  onion  tribe.  Barbecue  your  whole  hogs 
to  your  palate,  steep  them  in  shalots,  stuff  them  out  with 
plantations  of  the  rank  and  guilty  garlic ;  you  cannot 
poison  them,  or  make  them  stronger  than  they  are — but 
consider,  he  is  a  weakling — a  flower. 


THOMAS   DE  QUINCEY. 

1785-1859. 


De  Quincey's  life  was  ill-regulated,  almost  from  his  infancy, 
in  its  material  conditions.  His  education  was  interrupted 
by  changes  from  one  school  to  another,  and  at  seventeen 
he  ran  away  from  the  grammar  school  of  his  native  city, 
Manchester,  as  he  himself  describes  in  the  first  of  our  extracts 
from  the  "  Confessions."  He  made  his  way  through  Wales 
to  London,  where  he  wandered  about  in  the  streets  and 
mixed  with  the  lowest  classes  of  society.  After  a  year  of  this 
adventurous  life  he  became  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  but 
he  gave  little  attention  to  the  prescribed  studies,  and  left 
without  taking  a  degree.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
German,  of  which  he  had  already  learnt  something  from  a 
chance  meeting  with  a  tourist  during  his  wanderings  in 
Wales,  and  he  obtained  a  good  knowledge  of  Kant  and  other 
philosophical  writers.  He  wrote,  years  afterwards :  "  With- 
out breach  of  truth  or  modesty  I  may  affirm  that  my  life  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  the  life  of  a  philosopher:  from  my  birth  I 
was  made  an  intellectual  creature  ;  and  intellectual  in  the 
highest  sense  my  pursuits  and  pleasures  have  been,  even  from 
my  school-boy  days."  In  1807  he  paid  a  visit  to  Coleridge  and 
escorted  Mrs.  Coleridge  and  her  children  to  the  Lake  District, 
where  he  met  Southey  and  Wordsworth,  and  settled  down 
for  some  years,  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  Westmoreland 
fanner.  In  1821  he  removed  to  London  and  began  his 
literary  career  by  contributing  the  Confessions  of  an  English 
Opium  Eater  to  the  London  Magazine.  His  writings  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  essays  and  reviews,  written  for  vai'ious 
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periodicals,  and  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects ;  many  of 
them  are  on  German  literature,  which  at  that  time  was 
interesting  the  British  public.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  mainly  in  and  about  Edinburgh,  where  his  daughter 
kept  house  for  him.  She  says :  "  He  was  not  a  re-assuring 
man  for  nervous  people  to  live  with,  as  those  nights  were 
exceptions  on  which  he  did  not  .set  something  on  tire,  the 
commonest  incident  being  for  someone  to  look  up  from  book 
or  work  to  .say  casually :  '  Papa,  your  hair  is  on  fire,'  of 
which  a  calm,  'Is  it,  my  love?'  and  a  hand  rubbing  out  of 
the  blaze  was  all  the  notice  taken."  His  rooms  were  crowded 
with  books  and  papers  until  they  became  uninhabitable  and 
he  moved  elsewhere,  leaving  the  accumulated  store  to  the 
mercy  of  the  landlady.  He  was  incapable  of  managing  money 
matters,  and  was  often  in  prison  for  debt.  He  would  ask 
for  the  loan  of  a  small  sum,  imagining  himself  absolutely 
penniless  when  he  had  a  £50  note  in  his  pocket.  His  dress 
and  his  personal  appearance  were  as  odd  as  his  habits ;  he 
was  of  vezy  short  stature,  with  a  large  head,  and  bright  eyes. 
He  had  an  extremely  delicate  ear  for  music  and  the  harmonies 
of  words;  this  in  part  accounts  for  the  beauty  of  his  prose 
style,  which  is  moulded  on  that  of  the  great  writers  of  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  had  a  keenly 
analytic  intellect,  and  some  of  his  writings  are  highly  philo- 
sophical and  imaginative ;  but  like  Lamb,  as  he  him.self  said, 
he  had  "a  furious  love  for  nonsense — headlong  nonsense" — 
"  rigmaroling  "  his  friends  called  it — and  the  "Confessions" 
need  not  be  taken  as  literal  accounts  of  actual  fact. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  ENGLISH  OPIUM 
EATER. 


RUNNING  AWAY  FROM  SCHOOL. 

It  is  a  just  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson's  (and  what  cannot 
often  be  said  of  his  remarks,  it  is  a  very  feeling  one), 
that  we  never  do  anything  consciously  for  the  last  time 
(of  things,  that  is,  which  we  have  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing)  without  sadness  of  heart.     This  truth  I  felt 

deeply,  when  I  came  to  leave  ,  a  place  which  I  did 

not  love,  and  where  I  had  not  been  happy.     On  the 

evening  before  I  left  for  ever,  I  grieved  when  the 

ancient  and  lofty  school-room  resounded  with  the  even- 
ing service,  performed  for  the  last  time  in  my  hearing ; 
and  at  night,  when  the  muster-roll  of  names  was  called 
over,  and  mine  (as  usual)  was  called  first,  I  stepped 
forward,  and,  passing  the  head-master,  who  was  standing 
by,  I  bowed  to  him,  and  looked  earnestly  in  his  face, 
thinking  to  myself,  "  He  is  old  and  infirm,  and  in  this 
world  I  shall  not  see  him  again."  I  was  right :  I  never 
did  see  him  again,  nor  ever  shall.  He  looked  at  me 
complacently,  smiled  good-naturedly,  returned  my  salu- 
tatio)i  (or  rather,  my  valediction),  and  we  parted  (though 
he  knew  it  not)  for  ever.  I  could  not  reverence  him 
intellectually ;  but  he  had  been  uniformly  kind  to  me, 
and  had  allowed  me  many  indulgences ;  and  I  grieved 
at  the  thought  of  the  mortification  I  should  inflict  upon 
him. 

The  morning  came  which  was  to  launch  me  into  the 
world,  and  from  which  my  whole  succeeding  life  has,  in 
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many  important  points,  taken  its  colouring.  I  lodged  in 
the  head-master's  house,  and  had  been  allowed,  from  my 
first  entrance,  the  indulgence  of  a  private  room,  which 
I  used  both  as  a  sleeping  room  and  as  a  study.  At 
half  after  three  I  rose,  and  gazed  with  deep  emotion  at 

the  ancient  towers  of ,  "  drest  in  earliest  light,"  and 

beginning  to  crimson  with  the  radiant  lustre  of  a  cloud- 
less July  morning.  I  was  firm  and  immovable  in  my 
purpose;  but  yet  agitated  by  anticipation  of  uncertain 
danger  and  troubles ;  and,  if  I  could  have  foreseen  the 
hurricane,  and  perfect  hail-storm  of  affliction  which  soon 
fell  upon  me,  Avell  might  I  have  been  agitated.  To  this 
agitation  the  deep  peace  of  the  morning  presented  an 
affecting  contrast,  and  in  some  degree  a  medicine.  The 
silence  was  more  profound  than  that  of  midnight;  and 
to  me  the  silence  of  a  summer  morning  is  more  touching 
than  all  other  silence,  because,  the  light  being  broad 
and  strong,  as  that  of  noon-day  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year,  it  seems  to  differ  from  perfect  day,  chiefly  because 
man  is  not  yet  abroad ;  and  thus,  the  peace  of  nature, 
and  of  the  innocent  creatures  of  God,  seems  to  be  secure 
and  deep,  only  so  long  as  the  presence  of  man,  and  his 
restless  and  unquiet  spirit,  are  not  there  to  trouble  its 
sanctity.  I  dressed  myself,  took  my  hat  and  gloves,  and 
lingered  a  little  in  the  room.  For  the  last  year  and 
a-half  this  room  had  been  my  "  pensive  citadel ; "  here 
I  had  read  and  studied  through  all  the  hours  of  night ; 
and,  though  true  it  was,  that  for  the  latter  part  of  this 
time  I,  who  was  framed  for  love  and  gentle  affections, 
had  lost  my  gaiety  and  happiness,  during  the  strife  and 
fever  of  contention  with  my  guardian  ;  j^et,  on  the  other 
han^],  as  a  boy,  so  passionately  fond  of  books,  and  dedi- 
cated to  intellectual  pursuits,  I  could  not  fail  to  have 
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enjoyed  many  happy  hours  in  the  midst  of  general 
dejection.  I  wept  as  I  looked  round  on  the  chair, 
hearth,  writing-table,  and  other  familiar  objects,  know- 
ing to'o  certainly,  that  I  looked  upon  them  for  the  last 
time.  Whilst  I  write  this,  it  is  eighteen  years  ago; 
and  3'et,  at  this  moment,  I  see  distinctly,  as  if  it  were 
yestertlay,  the  lineaments  and  expression  of  the  object 
on  which  I  fixed  my  parting  gaze ;  it  was  a  picture  of 

the  lovely  ,  which  hung  over  the  mantlepiece ;  the 

eyes  and  mouth  of  which  were  so  beautiful,  and  the 
whole  countenance  so  radiant  with  benignity  and  divine 
tranquillity,  tliat  I  had  a  thousand  times  laid  down  my 
pen,  or  my  book,  to  gather  consolation  from  it,  as  a 
devotee  from  his  patron  saint.     Whilst  I  was  yet  gazing 

upon  it,  the  deep  tones  of  clock  proclaimed  that  it 

was  four  o'clock.  I  went  up  to  the  picture,  kissed  it, 
and  then  gently  walked  out,  and  closed  the  door  for  ever  ! 

So  blended  and  intertwisted  in  this  life  are  occasions 
of  laughter  and  of  tears,  that  I  cannot  yet  recall,  without 
smiling,  an  incident  which  occurred  at  that  time,  and 
which  had  nearly  put  a  stop  to  the  immediate  execution 
of  my  plan.  I  had  a  trunk  of  immense  weight;  for, 
besides  my  clothes,  it  contained  nearly  all  my  library. 
The  difficulty  was  to  get  this  removed  to  a  carrier's; 
my  room,  was  at  an  aerial  elevation  in  the  house,  and 
(what  was  worse)  the  stair-case,  which  communicated 
with  this  angle  of  the  building,  was  accessible  only  by  a 
gallery,  which  passed  the  head-master's  chamber  door. 
I  was  a  favourite  with  all  the  servants ;  and,  knowing 
that  any  of  them  would  screen  me,  and  act  confidentially, 
I  commuin'cated  my  embarrassment  to  a  groom  of  the 
head-master's.     The  groom  swore  he  would  do  anything 
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I  wished  ;  and,  when  the  time  arrived,  went  upstairs  to 
bring  the  trunk  down.  Tliis  I  feared  was  beyond  the 
strength  of  any  one  man;  however,  the  groom  was  a  man 

Of  Atlantean  shoulders,  fit  to  bear 
The  weiglit  of  mightiest  monarchies  ; 

and  had  a  back  as  spacious  as  Sahsbury  Plain.  Accord- 
ingly he  persisted  in  bringing  down  the  trunk  alone, 
whilst  I  stood  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  last  flight,  in 
anxiety  for  the  event.  For  some  time  I  heard  him 
descending  with  slow  and  firm  steps  ;  but  unfortunately, 
from  his  trepidation,  as  he  drew  near  the  dangerous 
quarter,  within  a  few  steps  of  the  gallery,  his  foot 
slipped ;  and  the  mighty  burden,  falling  from  his 
shoulders,  gained  such  increase  of  impetus  at  each  step 
of  the  descent,  that,  on  reaching  the  bottom,  it  trundled, 
or  rather  leaped,  right  across,  with  tlie  noise  of  twenty 
devils,  against  the  very  bed-room  door  of  the  archididas- 
calus.  My  first  thought  was  that  all  was  lost,  and  that 
my  only  chance  for  executing  a  retreat  was  to  sacrifice 
my  baggage.  However,  on  reflection,  I  determined  to 
abide  the  issue.  The  groom  was  in  the  utmost  alarm, 
both  on  his  own  account  and  on  mine ;  but,  in  spite  of 
this,  so  irresistibly  had  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  in  this 
unhappy  contretemps,  taken  possession  of  his  fancy,  that 
he  sang  out  a  long,  loud,  and  canorous  peal  of  laughter, 
that  might  have  wakened  the  Seven  Sleepers.  At  the 
sound  of  this  resonant  merriment,  within  the  very  ears 
of  insulted  authority,  I  could  not  myself  forbear  joining 
in  it;  subdued  to  this,  not  so  much  by  the  unhappy 
etourderie  of  the  trunk,  as  by  the  eflect  it  had  upon  the 
groom.     We  both  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 

Dr. would  sally  out  of  his  room  ;  for  in  general,  if 

but  a  mouse  stirred,  he  sprang  out  like  a  mastiff  from 
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the  kennel.  Strange  to  say,  however,  on  this  occasion, 
when  the  noise  of  laughter  had  ceased,  no  sound,  or 
rustling  even,  was  to  be  heard  in  the  bed-room.     Dr. 

had  a  painful  complaint,  which,  sometimes  keeping 

him  awake,  made  his  sleep,  perhaps,  when  it  did  come, 
the  deeper.  Gathering  courage  from  the  silence,  the 
groom  hoisted  his  burden  again,  and  accomplished  the 
remainder  of  his  descent  without  accident.  I  waited 
until  I  saw  the  trunk  placed  on  a  wheel-barrow,  and  on 
its  road  to  the  carrier's ;  then,  "  with  Providence  my 
guide,"  I  set  off  on  foot — carrying  a  small  parcel,  with 
some  articles  of  dress,  under  my  arm ;  a  favourite  English 
poet  in  one  pocket,  and  a  small  12mo.  volume,  containing 
about  nine  plays  of  Euripides,  in  the  other. 


A    YEAR   OF    HAPPINESS. 

Now,  then,  I  was  again  happy :  I  now  took  only  1000 
drops  of  laudanum  per  day  :  and  what  was  that  ?  A 
latter  spring  had  come  to  close  up  the  season  of  youth  ; 
my  brain  performed  its  functions  as  healthily  as  ever 
before  ;  I  read  Kant  again,  and  again  I  understood  him, 
or  fancied  that  I  did.  Again  my  feelings  of  j)leasure 
expanded  themselves  to  all  around  me ;  and  if  any  man 
from  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  from  neither,  had  been 
announced  to  me  in  my  unpretending  cottage,  I  should 
have  welcomed  him  with  as  sumptuous  a  reception  as  so 
poor  a  man  could  offer.  Whatever  else  was  wanting  to 
a  wise  man's  happiness, — of  laudanum  I  would  have 
given  him  as  much  as  he  wished,  and  in  a  golden  cup. 
And,  by  the  way,  now  that  I  speak  of  giving  laudanum 
away,  I  remember,  about  this  time,  a  little  incident, 
which  I  mention,  because,  trifling  as  it  was,  the  reader 
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will  soon  meet  it  again  in  my  dreams,  which  it  influenced 
more  fearfully  than  could  be  imagined.  One  day  a  Malay 
knocked  at  my  door.  What  business  a  Malay  could  have 
to  transact  amongst  English  mountains,  I  cannot  con- 
jecture ;  but  possibly  he  was  on  his  road  to  a  seaport 
about  forty  miles  distant. 

The  servant  who  opened  the  door  to  him  was  a  young 
girl  born  and  bred  amono^st  the  mountains,  who  had  never 
seen  an  Asiatic  dress  of  an}'-  sort ;  his  turban,  therefore, 
confounded  her  not  a  little ;  and,  as  it  turned  out,  that 
his  attainments  in  English  were  exactly  of  the  same 
extent  as  hers  in  the  Malay,  there  seemed  to  be  an 
impassable  gulf  fixed  between  all  communication  of  ideas, 
if  either  party  had  happened  to  possess  any.  In  this 
dilemma,  the  girl,  recollecting  the  reputed  learning  of 
her  master  (and,  doubtless,  giving  me  credit  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  languages  of  the  earth,  besides,  perhaps,  a 
few  of  the  lunar  ones),  came  and  gave  me  to  understand 
that  there  was  a  sort  of  demon  below,  whom  she  clearly 
imagined  that  my  art  could  exorcise  from  l;he  house.  I 
did  not  immediately  go  down  ;  but,  when  I  did,  the  group 
which  presented  itself,  arranged  as  it  was  by  accident, 
though  not  very  elaborate,  took  hold  of  my  fancy  and 
my  eye  in  a  way  that  none  of  the  statuesque  attitudes 
exhibited  in  the  ballets  at  the  Opera  House,  though  so 
ostentatiously  complex,  had  ever  done.  In  a  cottage 
kitchen,  but  panelled  on  the  wall  with  dark  wood  that 
from  age  and  rubbing  resembled  oak,  and  looking  more 
like  a  rustic  hall  of  entrance  than  a  kitchen,  stood  the 
Malay — his  turban  and  loose  trousers  of  dingy  white 
relieved  upon  the  dark  panelling ;  he  had  placed  himself 
nearei"  to  the  girl  than  she  seemed  to  relish;  though  her 
native  spirit  of  mountain  intrepidity  contended  with  the 
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feeling  of  simple  awe  which  her  countenance  expressed 
as  she  gazed  upon  the  tiger-cat  before  her.  And  a  more 
striking  picture  there  could  not  be  imagined,  than  the 
beautiful  English  face  of  the  girl,  and  its  exquisite  fair- 
ness, together  with  her  erect  and  independent  attitude, 
contrasted  with  the  sallow  and  bilious  skin  of  the  Malay, 
enamelled  or  veneM^-ed  with  mahogany,  by  marine  air, 
his  small,  fierce,  restless  eyes,  thin  lips,  slavish  gestures 
and  adorations.  Half-hidden  by  the  ferocious-looking 
Malay,  was  a  little  child  from  a  neighbouring  cottage 
who  had  crept  in  after  him,  and  was  now  in  the  act  of 
reverting  its  head,  and  gazing  upwards  at  the  turban 
and  the  fiery  eyes  beneath  it,  whilst  with  one  hand  he 
caught  at  the  dress  of  the  young  woman  for  protection. 
My  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  tongues  is  not  remark- 
ably extensive,  being  indeed  confined  to  two  words — the 
Arabic  word  for  barley,  and  the  Turkish  for  opium 
(madjoon),  which  I  have  learned  from  Anastasius.  And, 
as  I  had  neither  a  Malay  dictionary,  nor  even  Adelung's 
Mithridates,  which  might  have  helped  me  to  a  few 
words,  I  addressed  him  in  some  lines  from  the  Iliad ; 
considering  that,  of  such  languages  as  I  possessed,  Greek, 
in  point  of  longitude,  came  geographically  nearest  to  an 
Oriental  one.  He  worshipped  me  in  a  most  devout 
manner,  and  replied  in  what  I  suppose  was  Malay.  In 
this  way  I  saved  my  reputation  with  my  neighbours; 
for  the  Malay  had  no  means  of  betrajang  the  secret.  He 
lay  down  upon  the  floor  for  about  an  hour,  and  then 
pursued  his  journey.  On  his  departure  I  presented  him 
with  a  piece  of  opium.  To  him,  as  an  Orientalist,  I 
concluded  that  opium  must  be  familiar ;  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face  convinced  me  that  it  was.  Nevertheless, 
I  was  struck-, with  some  little  consternation  when  I  saw 
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him  suddenly  raise  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  (in  the 
school-boy  phrase)  bolt  the  whole,  divided  into  three 
pieces,  at  one  mouthful.  The  quantity  was  enough  to 
kill  three  dragoons  and  their  horses ;  and  I  felt  some 
alarm  for  the  poor  creature ;  but  what  could  be  done  ? 
I  had  given  him  the  opium  in  compassion  for  his  solitary 
life,  on  recollecting  that  if  he  had  travelled  on  foot  from 
London,  it  must  be  nearly  three  weeks  since  he  could 
have  exchanged  a  thought  with  any  human  being.  I 
could  not  think  of  violating  the  laws  of  hospitality,  by 
having  him  seized  and  drenched  with  an  emetic,  and 
thus  frightening  him  into  a  notion  that  we  were  going 
to  sacrifice  him  to  some  English  idol.  No :  there  was 
clearly  no  help  for  it ; — he  took  his  leave,  and  for  some 
days  I  felt  anxious ;  but  as  I  never  heard  of  any  Malay 
being  found  dead,  I  became  convinced  that  he  was  used* 
to  opium :  and  that  I  must  have  done  him  the  service  I 
designed,  by  giving  him  one  night  of  respite  from  the 
pains  of  wandering. 

This  incident  I  have  digressed  to  mention,  because  this 
Malay  (partly  from  the  picturesque  exhibition  he  assisted 
to  frame,  partly  from  the  anxiety  I  connected  with  his 
image    for   some    days)    fastened    afterwards    upon    my 

*  This,  however,  is  not  a  necessary  conclusion  ;  the  varieties  of  effect 
produced  by  opium  on  different  constitutions  are  infinite.  A  London 
Magistrate  (Harriott's  Struggles  through  Life,  vol.  iii.,  p.  391,  Third 
Edition),  has  recorded  that,  on  the  first  occasion  of  his  trying  laudanum 
for  the  gout,  he  took  forty  di'ops,  the  next  night  sixty,  and  on  the  fifth 
night  eighty,  without  any  effect  whatever  ;  and  this  at  an  advanced  age. 
I  have  an  anecdote  from  a  country  surgeon,  however,  which  sinks 
Mr.  Harriott's  case  into  a  trifle  ;  and  in  my  projected  medical  treatise  on 
opium,  which  I  will  publish,  provided  the  College  of  Surgeons  will  pay 
me  for  enlightening  their  benighted  understandings  upon  this  subject,  I 
will  relate  it  ;  but  it  is  far  too  good  a  story  to  be  published  gratis. 
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dreams,  and  brought  other  Malays  with  him  worse  than 
himself,  that  ran  "a-muck"*  at  me,  and  led  me  into  a 
world  of  troubles.  But  to  quit  this  episode,  and  to 
return  to  my  intercalary  year  of  happiness.  I  have 
said  alread}^  that  on  a  subject  so  important  to  us  all  as 
happiness,  we  should  listen  with  pleasure  to  any  man's 
experience  or  experiments,  even  though  he  were  bvit  a 
plough-boy,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  ploughed 
very  deep  into  such  an  intractable  soil  as  that  of  human 
pains  and  pleasures,  or  to  have  conducted  his  researches 
upon  any  very  enlightened  principles.  But  I,  who  have 
taken  happiness,  both  in  a  solid  and  a  liquid  shape,  both 
boiled  and  unboiled,  both  East  India  and  Turkey — who 
have  conducted  my  experiments  upon  this  interesting 
subject  with  a  sort  of  galvanic  battery — and  have,  for 
the  general  benefit  of  the  world,  inoculated  myself,  as  it 
were,  with  the  poison  of  8000  drops  of  laudanum  per 
day  (just,  for  the  same  reason,  as  a  French  surgeon  inoc- 
ulated himself  lately  with  cancer — an  English  one,  twenty 
year  ago,  with  plague — and  a  third,  I  know  not  of  what 
nation,  with  hydrophobia), — /  (it  will  be  admitted)  must 
surely  know  what  happiness  is,  if  anybody  does.  And, 
therefore,  I  will  here  lay  down  an  analysis  of  happiness ; 
and  as  the  most  interesting  mode  of  communicating:  it,  I 
will  give  it,  not  didactically,  but  vrrapped  up  and  involved 
in  a  picture  of  one  evening,  as  I  sj)ent  every  evening 
during  the  intercalary  year  when  laudanum,  though 
taken  daily,  was  to  me  no  more  than  the  elixir  of 
pleasure.  This  done,  I  shall  quit  the  subject  of  happi- 
ness altogether,  and  pass  to  a  very  different  one — the 
pains  of  opium'. 

*  See  the  common  accounts  in  any  Eastern  traveller  or  voyAger  of  the 
frantic  excesses  cOinmitted  by  Malays  who  have  t?,ken  opium,  or  are 
reduced  to  desperation  by  ill  luck  at  gambling. 
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Let  there  be  a  cottage,  standing  in  a  valley,  eighteen 
miles  from  any  town — no  spacious  valley,  but  about  two 
miles  long,  by  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  average  width; 
the  benefit  of  which  provision  is,  that  all  the  families 
resident  within  its  circuit  will  compose,  as  it  were,  one 
larger  household  personally  familiar  to  your  eye,  and 
more  or  less  interesting  to  your  affections.  Let  the 
mountains  be  real  mountains,  between  three  and  four 
thousand  feet  high ;  and  the  cottage  a  real  cottage,  not 
(as  a  witty  author  has  it)  "  a  cottage  with  a  double 
coach-house ; "  let  it  be,  in  fact  (for  I  must  abide  by  the 
actual  scene),  a  white  cottage,  embowered  with  flowering 
shrubs,  so  chosen  as  to  unfold  a  succession  of  flowers 
upon  the  walls,  and  clustering  round  the  windows 
through  all  the  months  of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
— beginning,  in  fact,  with  May  roses,  and  ending  with 
jasmine.  Let  it,  however,  7iot  be  spring,  nor  summer, 
nor  autumn — but  winter  in  his  sternest  shape.  This  is 
a  most  important  point  in  the  science  of  happiness.  And 
I  am  surprised  to  see  people  overlook  it,  and  think  it 
matter  of  congratulation  that  winter  is  going,  or,  if  com- 
ing, is  not  likely  to  be  a  severe  one.  On  the  contrarj^  I 
put  up  a  petition  annually,  for  as  much  snow,  hail,  frost, 
or  storm,  of  one  kind  or  otlier,  as  the  skies  can  possibly 
afford  us.  Surely  everybody  is  aware  of  the  divine  pleas- 
ures which  attend  a  winter  fireside;  candles  at  four  o'clock, 
warm  hearth-rugs,  tea,  a  fair  tea-maker,  shutters  closed, 
curtains  flowing  in  ample  draperies  on  the  floor,  whilst 
the  wind  and  rain  are  raging  audibly  without, 

And  at  the  doors  and  windows  seem  to  call, 
As  heav'n  and  earth  they  would  together  mell  ; 
Yet  the  least  entrance  iind  they  none  at  all  ; 
Whence  sweeter  grows  our  rest  secure  in  massy  hall. 

— Castle  of  Indolence. 
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All  these  are  items  in  the  description  of  a  winter  even- 
ing, which  must  surely  be  familiar  to  everybody  born 
in  a  high  latitude.  And  it  is  evident  that  most  of  these 
delicacies,  like  ice-cream,  require  a  very  low  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  to  produce  them :  they  are  fruits 
which  cannot  be  ripened  without  weather  stormy  or 
inclement,  in  some  way  or  other.  I  am  not  "particular," 
as  people  say,  whether  it  be  snow,  or  black  frost,  or 

wind  so  strong,  that  (as  Mr, says)  "  you  may  lean 

your  back  against  it  like  a  post."  I  can  put  up  even 
with  rain,  provided  it  rains  cats  and  dogs  ;  but  some- 
thing of  tlie  sort  I  must  have ;  and,  if  I  have  it  not,  I 
think  myself  in  a  manner  ill-used ;  for  why  am  I  called 
on  to  pay  so  heavily  for  winter,  in  coals,  and  candles, 
and  various  privations  that  will  occur  even  to  gentle- 
men, if  I  am  not"  to  have  the  article  good  of  its  kind  ? 
No :  a  Canadian  winter  for  my  money ;  or  a  Russian 
one,  where  every  man  is  but  a  co-proprietor  with  the 
north  wind  in  the  fee-simple  of  his  own  ears.  Indeed, 
so  great  an  epicure  am  I  in  this  matter,  that  I  cannot 
relish  a  winter  night  fully  if  it  be  much  .past  St.  Thomas's 
day,  and  have  degenerated  into  disgusting  tendencies  to 
vernal  appearances;  no,  it  must  be  divided  by  a  thick 
wall  of  dark  nights  from  all  return  of  light  and  sunshine. 
From  the  latter  weeks  of  October  to  Christmas  Eve, 
therefore,  is  the  period  during  which  happiness  is  in 
season,  wliich,  in  my  judgment,  enters  the  room  with 
the  tea-tray ;  for  tea,  thougli  ridiculed  by  those  who  are 
naturally  of  coarse  nerves,  or  are  become  so  from  wine- 
drinking,  and  are  not  susceptible  of  influence  from  so 
refined  a  stimulant,  will  always  be  the  favourite  beverage 
of  the  intellectual ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  would  have  joined 
Dr.  Johnson  in  a  bellu7)i  intemecinum  against  Jonas 
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Hanway,  or  any  other  impious  person,  who  should  pre- 
sume to  disparage  it.  But  here,  to  save  myself  the 
trouble  of  too  much  verbal  description,  I  will  introduce 
a  painter,  and  give  him  directions  for  the  rest  of  the 
picture.  Painters  do  not  like  white  cottages,  unless  a 
good  deal  weather-stained  ;  but  as  the  reader  now  under- 
stands that  it  is  a  winter  night,  his  services  will  not  be 
required,  except  for  the  inside  of  the  house. 

Paint  me,  then,  a  room  seventeen  feet  by  twelve,  and 
not  more  than  seven  and  a  half  feet  high.  This,  reader,  is 
somewhat  ambitiously  styled,  in  my  family,  the  drawing- 
room  ;  but,  being  contrived  "  a  double  debt  to  pay,"  it  is 
also,  and  more  justly,  termed  the  library  ;  for  it  happens 
that  books  are  the  only  article  of  property  in  w^hich  I  am 
richer  than  my  neighbours.  Of  these  I  have  about  five 
thousand,  collected  gradually  since  my  eighteenth  year. 
Therefore,  painter,  put  as  many  as  you  can  into  this  room. 
Make  it  populous  with  books ;  and,  furthermore,  paint 
me  a  good  fire  ;  and  furniture  plain  and  modest,  befitting 
the  unpretending  cottage  of  a  scholar.  And,  near  the 
fire  paint  me  a-  tea-table ;  and  (as  it  is  clear  that  no 
creature  can  come  to  see  one  such  a  stormy  night),  place 
only  two  cups  and  saucers  on  the  tea-tray ;  and,  if  you 
know  how  to  paint  such  a  thing  symbolical!}^,  or  other- 
wise, paint  me  an  eternal  tea-pot — eternal  cl  parte  ante, 
and  a  parte  post;  for  I  usually  drink  tea  from  eight 
o'clock  at  night  to  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  And,  as 
it  is  very  unpleasant  to  make  tea,  or  to  pour  it  out  for 
oneself,  paint  me  a  lovely  young  woman,  sitting  at  the 
table.     Paint  her  arms  like  Aurora's,  and  her  smiles  like 

Hebe's. — But  no,  dear  M ,  not  even  in  jest  let  me 

insinuate  that  thy  power  to  illuminate  my  cottage  rests 
upon  a  tenure  so  perishable  as  mere  personal  beauty ;  or 
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that  the  witchcraft  of  angelic  smiles  lies  within  the  empire 
of  any  earthly  pencil.  Pass,  then,  my  good  painter,  to 
something  more  within  its  power;  and  the  next  article 
brought  forward  should  naturally  be  myself — a  picture 
of  the  Opium-eater,  with  his  "  little  golden  receptacle  of 
the  pernicious  drug  "  lying  beside  him  on  the  table.  As 
to  the  opium,  I  have  no  objection  to  see  a  picture  of  that, 
though  I  would  rather  see  the  original :  you  may  paint 
it  if  you  choose ;  but  I  apprise  you,  that  no  "  little " 
receptacle  would,  even  in  1816,  answer  my  purpose,  who 
was  at  a  distance  from  the  "  stately  Pantheon,"  and  all 
druggists  (mortal  or  otherwise).  No ;  you  may  as  well 
paint  the  real  receptacle,  which  was  not  of  gold,  but  of 
glass,  and  as  much  like  a  wine-decanter  as  possible. 
Into  this  you  may  put  a  quart  of  ruby-coloured  lauda- 
num :  that,  and  a  book  of  German  Metaphysics  placed 
by  its  side,  will  sufficiently  attest  my  being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but,  as  to  myself, — there  I  demur.  I  admit 
that,  naturally,  I  ought  to  occupy  the  foreground  of  the 
picture;  that  being  the  hero  of  the  piece,  or  (if  you 
choose)  the  criminal  at  the  bar,  my  body  should  be  had 
into  court.  This  seems  reasonable ;  but  why  should  I 
confess,  on  this  point,  to  a  painter  ?  or  why  confess  at 
all  ?  If  the  public  (into  whose  private  ear  I  am  confi- 
dentially whispering  my  confessions,  and  not  into  any 
painter's)  should  chance  to  have  framed  some  agreeable 
picture  for  itself,  of  the  Opium-eater's  exterior — should 
have  ascribed  to  him,  romantically,  an  elegant  person,  or 
a  handsome  face,  why  should  I  barbarously  tear  from  it 
so  pleasing  a  delusion — pleasing  both  to  the  public  and 
to  me  ?  No  :  paint  me,  if  at  all,  according  to  your  own 
fancy ;  and,  as  a  painter's  fancy  should  teem  with  beau- 
tiful creations,  I  cannot  fail,  in  that  way,  to  be  a  gainer. 
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And  now,  reader,  we  have  run  through  all  the  ten  cate- 
gories of  my  condition  as  it  stood  about  1816-17  ;  up  to 
the  middle  of  which  latter  year  I  judge  myself  to  have 
been  a  happy  man ;  and  the  elements  of  that  happiness 
I  have  endeavoured  to  place  before  you,  in  the  above 
sketch  of  the  interior  of  a  scholar's  library,  in  a  cottage 
among  the  mountains,  on  a  stormy  winter  evening. 

But  now  farewell — a  long  farewell  to  happiness — 
winter  or  summer !  farewell  to  smiles  and  laughter ! 
farewell  to  peace  of  mind !  farewell  to  hope  and  to 
tranquil  dreams,  and  to  the  blessed  consolations  of  sleep ; 
for  more  than  three  years  and  a  half  I  am  summoned 
away  from  these  ;  I  am  now  arrived  at  an  Iliad  of  woes ; 
for  I  have  now  to  record  the  i^ains  of  opium. 
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1800-1859. 


Macaulay's  life  is  a  remarkable  story  of  successful  endeavour. 
The  son  of  a  well-known  philanthropist  and  anti-slavery  agi- 
tator, he  was  a  precocious  boy,  with  a  natural  aptitude  for 
literary  composition  and  a  phenomenal  memory ;  he  began  a 
compendium  of  universal  history  at  the  age  of  seven,  and 
repeated  after  a  lapse  of  forty  years  a  scrap  of  poetry  he  had 
read  as  a  youth  in  a  country  newspaper  and  had  not  recalled 
in  the  interval ;  he  knew  Paradise  Lost  and  Pilgrinis  Progress 
by  heart.  He  went  in  1818  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  left  with  a  fellowship  which  secured  him  a  sufficient 
income  for  his  personal  wants  for  the  next  seven  years.  An 
essay  on  Milton  he  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  in 
1825  attracted  the  attention  of  the  editor,  Jeffrey,  who  said 
to  him,  "  The  more  I  think,  the  less  I  can  conceive  where  you 
picked  up  that  style."  In  1830  he  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Calne,  and  at  once  made  his  mark 
by  a  speech  on  the  Reform  Bill.  The  termination  of  his 
fellowship  in  1831  put  him  in  somewhat  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  he  was  obliged  to  sell  the  gold  medals  he  had 
won  at  the  imiversity;  but  a  way  out  of  all  financial  diffi- 
culties was  found  in  1833  by  his  appointment  as  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  India  for  five  years  at  a  salary  of 
,£10,000  a  year.  He  did  valuable  work  in  India,  reconstruct- 
ing the  educational  system  and  drawing  up  a  criminal  code, 
beside  doing  an  enormous  amount  of  private  reading.  On  his 
return  home,  he  began  his  History  of  England,  and  published 
a  collection  of  his  essays,  which  at  once  obtained  a  very  large 
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sale.  He  was  elected  member  for  Edinburgh,  and  became 
Secretary  for  War,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  The  ministry 
fell  in  1841,  and  in  1847  Macaulay  was  rejected  by  his  con- 
stituency. He  wrote  a  poem  to  the  effect  that  literature  had 
been  his  consolation  under  all  the  trials  of  life,  "  of  which," 
says  one  biographer,  "it  was  rather  diflBcult  to  make  a  respect- 
able list."  The  Edinburgh  seat  again  becoming  vacant,  he 
was  re-elected  without  any  exertion  on  his  part,  but  he 
adhered  to  his  determination  to  give  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  literature.  The  first  two  volumes  of  his  History  were 
published  in  1848,  the  third  and  fourth  in  1855;  from  the 
first  it  enjoyed  very  great  popularity,  and  his  publishers  sent 
him  a  cheque  for  <£20,000.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  never  married,  but  was 
devoted  to  his  sisters  and  their  children ;  his  nephew,  Sir 
G.  O.  Trevelyan,  wrote  his  life,  and  has  attained  a  consider- 
able reputation  as  a  politician  and  man  of  letters. 

Macaulay  has  not  Lamb's  delicate  humour,  or  De  Quincey's 
philosophical  imagination.  He  disliked  speculation,  and  his 
idea  of  history  was  to  present  accumulated  facts  with  the 
attractiveness  of  fiction.  His  worst  fault  is  a  tendency  to 
emphasize  the  commonplace — "blackening  the  chimney,"  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen  calls  it  -  but  his  judgment  is  generally  sound, 
as  far  as  it  goes.  His  style  has  no  subtle  harmonies,  but  is 
admirable  for  mechanical  excellences — orderly  arrangement  of 
material,  careful  paragraphing,  and  absolute  clearness  of  state- 
ment. In  these  points  he  offers  a  better  model  for  young 
writers  than  De  Quincey,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  other  masters 
of  a  more  elaborate  style. 
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The  best  historians  of  later  times  have  been  seduced 
from  truth,  not  by  their  imagination,  but  by  their  reason. 
They  far  excel  their  predecessors  in  the  art  of  deducing 
general  principles  from  facts.  But  unhappily  they  have 
fallen  into  the  error  of  distorting  facts  to  suit  general 
principles.  They  arrive  at  a  theory  from  looking  at 
some  of  the  phenomena;  and  the  remaining  phenomena 
they  strain  or  curtail  to  suit  the  theory.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  assert  what  is 
absolutely  false ;  for  all  questions  in  morals  and  politics 
are  questions  of  comparison  and  degree.  Any  proposi- 
tion which  does  not  involve  a  contradiction  in  terms 
may  by  possibility  be  true ;  and  if  all  the  circumstances 
which  raise  a  probability  in  its  favour  be  stated  and 
enforced,  and  those  which  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion 
be  omitted  or  lightly  passed  over,  it  may  appear  to  be 
demonstrated.  In  every  human  character  and  transac- 
tion there  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil :  a  little 
exaggeration,  a  little  suppression,  a  judicious  use  of  epi- 
thets, a  watchful  and  searching  scepticism  with  respect 
to  the  evidence  on  one  side,  a  convenient  credulity  with 
respect  to  every  report  or  tradition  on  the  other,  may 
easily  make  a  saint  of  Laud,  or  a  tyrant  of  Henry  IV. 

This  species  of  misrepresentation  abounds  in  the  most 
valuable  works  of  modern  historians.  Herodotus  tells 
his  story  like  a  slovenly  witness,  who,  heated  by  partial- 
ities and  prejudices,  unacquainted  with  the  established 
rules  of  evidence,  and  uninstructed  as  to  the  obligations 
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of  his  oath,  confounds  what  he  imagines  with  what  he 
has  seen  and  heard,  and  brings  out  facts,  reports,  con- 
jectures, and  fancies,  in  one  mass.  Hume  is  an  accom- 
plished advocate.  Without  positively  asserting  much 
more  than  he  can  prove,  he  gives  prominence  to  all  the 
circumstances  which  support  his  case;  he  glides  lightly 
over  those  which  are  unfavourable  to  it ;  his  own  witnesses 
are  applauded  and  encouraged  ;  the  statements  which  seem 
to  throw  discredit  on  them  are  controverted ;  the  contra- 
dictions into  which  they  fall  are  explained  away ;  a  clear 
and  connected  abstract  of  their  evidence  is  given.  Every- 
thing that  is  offered  on  the  other  side  is  scrutinized  with 
the  utmost  severity ;  every  suspicious  circumstance  is 
a  ground  for  comment  and  invective;  what  cannot  be 
denied  is  extenuated,  or  passed  by  without  notice ;  con- 
cessions even  are  sometimes  made:  but  this  insidious 
candour  only  increases  the  effect  of  the  vast  mass  of 
sophistry. 

We  have  mentioned  Hume  as  the  ablest  and  most 
popular  writer  of  his  class;  but  the  charge  which  we 
have  brought  against  him  is  one  to  which  all  our  most 
distinguished  historians  are  in  some  degree  obnoxious. 
Gibbon,  in  particular,  deserves  very  severe  censure.  Of 
all  the  numerous  culprits,  however,  none  is  more  deeply 
guilty  tlian  Mr.  Mitford.  We  willingly  ackowledge  the 
obligations  which  are  due  to  his  talents  and  industry. 
The  modern  historians  of  Greece  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  writing;  as  if  the  world  had  learned  nothing:  new 
during  the  last  sixteen  hundred  years.  Instead  of  illus- 
trating the  events  which  they  narrated  by  the  philosophy 
of  a  more  enlightened  age,  they  judged  of  antiquity  by 
itself  alone.  They  seemed  to  think  that  notions,  long 
driven   from   every   other   corner   of   literature,   had   a 
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prescriptive  right  to  occupy  this  last  fastness.  They 
considered  all  the  ancient  historians  as  equally  authentic. 
They  scarcely  made  any  distinction  between  him  who 
related  events  at  which  he  had  himself  been  present  and 
him  who  five  hundred  years  after  composed  a  philosophic 
romance  for  a  society  %vhich  had  in  the  interval  under- 
gone a  complete  change.  It  w^as  all  Greek,  and  all  true  ! 
The  centuries  which  separated  Pkitarch  from  Thucydides 
seemed  as  nothing  to  men  who  lived  in  an  aoe  so  remote. 
The  distance  of  time  produced  an  error  similar  to  that 
which  is  sometimes  produced  by  distance  of  place.  There 
are  many  good  ladies  who  think  that  all  the  people  in 
India  live  together,  and  who  charge  a  friend  setting  out 
for  Calcutta  with  kind  messages  to  Bombay.  To  Rollin 
and  Barthelemi,  in  the  same  manner,  all  the  classics  were 
contemporaries. 

Mr.  Mitford  certainly  introduced  great  improvements ; 
he  showed  us  that  men  who  wrote  in  Greek  and  Latin 
sometimes  told  lies ;  he  showed  us  that  ancient  history 
might  be  related  in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish  not  only 
allusions  to  schoolboys,  but  important  lessons  to  states- 
men. From  that  love  of  theatrical  effect  and  high-flown 
sentiment  which  had  poisoned  almost  every  other  work 
on  the  same  subject  his  book  is  perfectly  free.  But  his 
passion  for  a  theory  as  false,  and  far  more  ungenerous, 
led  him  substantially  to  violate  truth  in  every  page. 
Statements  unfavourable  to  democracy  are  made  with 
unhesitating  confidence,  and  with  the  utmost  bitterness 
of  language.  Every  charge  brought  against  a  monarch 
or  an  aristocracy  is  sifted  with  the  utmost  care.  If  it 
cannot  be  denied,  some  palliating  supposition  is  sug- 
gested ;  or  we  are  at  least  reminded  that  some  circum- 
stances now  unknown  may  have  justified  what  at  present 
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appears  unjustifiable.  Two  events  are  reported  by  the 
same  author  in  tlie  same  sentence ;  their  truth  rests  on 
the  same  testimony ;  but  the  one  supports  the  darling 
hypothesis,  and  the  other  seems  inconsistent  with  it. 
The  one  is  taken  and  the  other  is  left. 

The  practice  of  distorting  narrative  into  a  conformity 
with  theory  is  a  vice  not  so  unfavourable  as  at  first  sight 
it  may  appear  to  the  interests  of  political  science.  We 
have  compared  the  writers  w^ho  indulge  in  it  to  advo- 
cates ;  and  we  may  add,  that  their  conflicting  fallacies, 
like  those  of  advocates,  correct  each  other.  It  has  alwaj^s 
been  held,  in  the  most  enlightened  nations,  that  a  tribunal 
will  decide  a  judicial  question  most  fairly  when  it  has 
heard  two  able  men  argue,  as  unfairly  as  possible,  on  the 
two  opposite  sides  of  it ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  this  opinion  is  just.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  superior 
eloquence  and  dexterity  will  make  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason ;  but  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  judge 
will  be  compelled  to  contemplate  the  case  under  two 
different  aspects.  It  is  certain  that  no  important  con- 
sideration will  altogether  escape  notice. 

This  is  at  present  the  state  of  history.  The  poet 
Laureate  appears  for  the  Church  of  England,  Lingard 
for  the  Church  of  Rome.  Brodie  has  moved  to  set  aside 
the  verdicts  obtained  by  Hume ;  and  the  cause  in  which 
Mitford  succeeded  is,  we  understand,  about  to  be  reheard. 
In  the  midst  of  these  disputes,  however,  history  proper, 
if  we  may  use  the  term,  is  disappearing.  The  high, 
grave,  impartial  summing  up  of  Thucydides  is  nowhere 
to  be  found. 

While  our  historians  are  practising  all  the  arts  of  con- 
troversy, they  miserably  neglect  the  art  of  narration,  the 
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art  of  interesting  the  affections  and  presenting  pictures 
to  the  inia.gination.  That  a  writer  may  produce  these 
effects  without  violating  truth  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  many  excellent  biographical  works.  The  immense 
popularity  which  well-written  books  of  this  kind  have 
acquired  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  historians. 
Voltaire's  Charles  the  Twelfth,  Marmontel's  Memoirs, 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  Southey's  account  of  Nelson, 
are  perused  with  delight  by  the  most  frivolous  and 
indolent.  Whenever  any  tolerable  book  of  the  same 
description  makes  its  appearance,  the  circulating  libraries 
are  mobbed ;  the  book  societies  are  in  commotion ;  the 
new  novel  lies  uncut ;  the  magazines  and  newspapers  fill 
their  columns  with  extracts.  In  the  meantime  histories 
of  great  empires,  written  by  men  of  eminent  ability,  lie 
unread  on  the  shelves  of  ostentatious  libraries. 

The  writers  of  history  seem  to  entertain  an  aristo- 
cratical  contempt  for  the  writers  of  memoirs.  They 
tliink  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  men  who  describe  the 
revolutions  of  nations  to  dwell  on  the  details  which  con- 
stitute the  charm  of  biography.  They  have  imposed  on 
themselves  a  code  of  conventional  decencies  as  absurd 
as  that  which  has  been  the  bane  of  the  French  drama. 
The  most  characteristic  and  interestino-  circumstances 
are  omitted  or  softened  down,  because,  as  Me  are  told, 
they  are  too  trivial  for  the  majesty  of  histor3^  The 
majesty  of  history  seems  to  resemble  the  majesty  of  the 
poor  King  of  Spain,  who  died  a  martyr  to  ceremony 
because  the  proper  dignitaries  were  not  at  hand  to 
render  him  assistance. 

That  history  would  be  more  amusing  if  this  etiquette 
were  relaxed  will,  we  suppose,  be  acknowledged.  But 
would  it  be  less  dignified  or  less  useful  ?     What  do  we 
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mean  when  we  say  that  one  past  event  is  important  and 
another  insignificant  ?  No  past  event  has  any  intrinsic 
importance.  The  knowledge  of  it  is  valuable  only  as  it 
leads  us  to  form  just  calculations  with  respect  to  the 
future.  A  history  which  does  not  serve  this  purpose, 
though  it  may  be  filled  with  battles,  treaties,  and  com- 
motions, is  as  useless  as  the  series  of  turnpike  tickets 
collected  by  Sir  Matthew  Mite. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Lord  Clarendon,  instead  of  filling 
hundreds  of  folio  pages  with  copies  of  state  papers  in 
which  the  same  assertions  and  contradictions  are  repeated 
till  the  reader  is  overpowered  with  weariness,  had  conde- 
scended to  be  the  Boswell  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Let 
us  suppose  that  he  had  exhibited  to  us  the  wise  and  lofty 
self-government  of  Hampden,  leading  while  he  seemed 
to  follow,  and  propounding  unanswerable  arguments  in 
the  strongest  forms  with  the  modest  air  of  an  inquirer 
anxious  for  information ;  the  delusions  which  misled  the 
noble  spirit  of  Vane ;  the  coarse  fanaticism  which  con- 
cealed the  yet  loftier  genius  of  Cromwell,  destined  to 
control  a  mutinous  army  and  a  factious  people,  to  abase 
the  flag  of  Holland,  to  arrest  the  victorious  arms  of 
Sweden,  and  to  hold  the  balance  firm  between  the  rival 
monarchies  of  France  and  Spain.  Let  us  suppose  that 
he  had  made  his  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  talk  in  their 
own  style ;  that  he  had  reported  some  of  the  ribaldry  of 
Rupert's  pages,  and  some  of  the  cant  of  Harrison  and 
Fleetwood.  Would  not  his  work  in  that  case  have  been 
more  interesting  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  more  accurate  ? 

A  history  in  which  every  particular  incident  may  be 
true  may  on  the  whole  be  false.  The  circumstances 
which  have  most  influence  on  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
the  changes  of  maimers  and   morals,  the   transition  of 
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communities  from  poverty  to  wealth,  from  knowledge 
to  ignorance,  from  ferocity  to  humanity — these  are,  for 
the  most  part,  noiseless  revolutions.  Their  progress  is 
rarely  indicated  by  what  historians  are  pleased  to  call 
important  events.  They  are  not  achieved  by  armies,  or 
enacted  by  senates.  They  are  sanctioned  by  no  treaties, 
and  recorded  in  no  archives.  They  are  carried  on  in 
every  school,  in  every  church,  behind  ten  thousand 
counters,  at  ten  thousand  firesides.  The  upper  current 
of  society  presents  no  certain  criterion  by  which  we  can 
judge  of  the  direction  in  which  the  under  current  flows. 
We  read  of  defeats  and  victories.  But  we  know  that 
nations  may  be  miserable  amidst  victories  and  prosperous 
amidst  defeats.  We  read  of  the  fall  of  wise  ministers 
and  of  the  rise  of  profligate  favourites.  But  we  must 
remember  how  small  a  proportion  the  good  or  evil  effected - 
by  a  single  statesman  can  bear  to  the  good  or  evil  of  a 
great  social  system. 

Bishop  Watson  compares  a  geologist  to  a  gnat  mounted 
on  an  elephant,  and  laying  down  theories  as  to  the  whole 
internal  structure  of  the  vast  animal,  from  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  hide.  The  comparison  is  unjust  to  the 
geologists ;  but  is  very  applicable  to  those  historians 
who  write  as  if  the  body  politic  were  homogeneous,  who 
look  only  on  the  surface  of  affairs,  and  never  think  of 
the  mighty  and  various  organization  which  lies  deep 
below. 

In  the  works  of  such  writers  as  these,  England,  at  the 
close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  is  in  the  highest  state  of 
prosperity :  at  the  close  of  the  American  war  she  is  in  a 
miserable  and  degraded  condition ;  as  if  the  people  were 
not  on  the  whole  as  rich,  as  well  governed,  and  as  well 
educated  at  the  latter  period  as  at  the  former.     We  have 
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read  books  called  Histories  of  England,  under  the  reign 
of  George  the  Second,  in  which  the  rise  of  Methodism  is 
not  even  mentioned.  A  hundred  years  hence  this  breed 
of  authors  will,  w^e  hope,  be  extinct.  If  it  should  still 
exist,  the  late  ministerial  interregnum  will  be  described 
in  terms  which  will  seem  to  imply  that  all  government 
was  at  end ;  that  the  social  contract  was  annulled ;  and 
that  the  hand  of  every  man  was  against  his  neighbour, 
until  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  new  cabinet  educed 
order  out  of  the  chaos  of  anarchy.  We  are  quite  certain 
that  misconceptions  as  gross  prevail  at  this  moment 
respecting  many  important  parts  of  our  annals. 

The  effect  of  historical  reading  is  analogous,  in  many 
respects,  to  that  produced  by  foreign  travel.  The 
student,  like  the  tourist,  is  transported  into  a  new  state 
of  society.  He  sees  new  fashions.  He  hears  new  modes 
of  expression.  His  mind  is  enlarged  by  contemplating 
the  wide  diversities  of  laws,  of  morals  and  of  manners. 
But  men  may  travel  far,  and  return  with  minds  as  con- 
tracted as  if  they  had  never  stirred  from  their  own 
market-town.  In  the  same  manner,  men  may  know  the 
dates  of  many  battles  and  the  genealogies  of  many  royal 
houses,  and  yet  be  no  wiser.  Most  people  look  at  past 
times  as  princes  look  at  foreign  countries.  More  than 
one  illustrious  stranger  has  landed  on  our  island  amidst 
the  shouts  of  a  mob,  has  dined  with  the  King,  has  hunted 
with  the  master  of  the  stag-hounds,  has  seen  the  Guards 
reviewed,  and  a  knight  of  the  garter  installed,  has  cantered 
along  Regent  Street,  has  visited  Saint  Paul's,  and  noted 
down  its  dimensions ;  and  has  then  departed,  thinking 
that  he  has  seen  England.  He  has,  in  fact,  seen  a  few 
public  buildings,  public  men,  and  public  ceremonies.  But 
of  the  vast  and  complex  system  of  society,  of  the  fine 
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shades  of  national  character,  of  the  practical  operation 
of  government  and  laws,  he  knows  nothing.  He  who 
would  understand  these  things  rightly  must  not  confine 
his  observations  to  palaces  and  solemn  days.  He  must 
see  ordinary  men  as  they  appear  in  their  ordinary  busi- 
ness and  in  their  ordinary  pleasures.  He  must  mingle 
in  the  crowds  of  the  exchange  and  the  coffee-house.  He 
must  obtain  admittance  to  the  convivial  table  and  the 
domestic  hearth.  He  must  bear  with  vulgar  expressions. 
He  must  not  shrink  from  exploring  even  the  retreats  of 
misery.  He  who  wishes  to  understand  the  condition  of 
mankind  in  former  ages  must  proceed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. If  he  attends  only  to  public  transactions,  to  wars, 
congresses,  and  debates,  his  studies  will  be  as  unprofitable 
as  the  travels  of  those  imperial,  royal,  and  serene  sov- 
ereigns who  form  their  judgment  of  our  island  from 
having  gone  in  state  to  a  few  fine  sights,  and  from 
havinor  held  formal  conferences  with  a  few  great  officers. 

The  perfect  historian  is  he  in  whose  work  the  character 
and  spirit  of  an  age  is  exhibited  in  miniature.  He  relates 
no  fact,  he  attributes  no  expression  to  his  characters, 
which  is  not  authenticated  by  sufficient  testimony.  But, 
by  judicious  selection,  rejection,  and  arrangement,  he  gives 
to  truth  those  attractions  which  have  been  usurped  by 
fiction.  In  his  narrative  a  due  subordination  is  observed : 
some  transactions  are  prominent ;  others  retire.  But  the 
scale  on  which  he  represents  them  is  increased  or  dimin- 
ished, not  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  them,  but  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
they  elucidate  the  condition  of  society  and  the  nature  of 
man.  He  shows  us  the  court,  the  camp,  and  the  senate. 
But  he  shows  us  also  the  nation.  He  considers  no  anec- 
dote, no  peculiarit}'  of  manner,  no  familiar  saying,  as  too 
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insignificant  for  his  notice  which  is  not  too  insignificant 
to  illustrate  the  operation  of  laws,  of  religion,  and  of 
education,  and  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
Men  will  not  merely  be  described,  but  will  be  made  inti- 
mately known  to  us.  The  changes  of  manners  will  be 
indicated,  not  merely  by  a  few  general  phrases  or  a  few 
extracts  from  statistical  documents,  but  by  appropriate 
images  presented  in  every  line. 

If  a  man,  such  as  we  are  supposing,  should  vnrite 
the  histoiy  of  England,  he  would  assuredly  not  omit  the 
battles,  the  sieges,  the  negotiations,  the  seditions,  the 
ministerial  changes.  But  with  these  he  Avould  inter- 
sperse the  details  which  are  the  charm  of  historical 
romances.  At  Lincoln  Cathedral  there  is  a  beautiful 
painted  window,  which  was  made  by  an  apprentice  out 
of  the  pieces  of  glass  which  had  been  rejected  by  his 
master.  It  is  so  far  superior  to  every  other  in  the 
church,  that,  according  to  the  tradition,  the  vanquished 
artist  killed  himself  from  mortification.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  the  same  manner,  has  used  those  fragments  of 
truth  which  historians  have  scornfully  thrown  behind 
them  in  a  manner  which  may  well  excite  their  envy. 
He  has  constructed  out  of  their  gleanings  works  which, 
even  considered  as  histories,  are  scarcely  less  valuable 
than  theirs.  But  a  truly  great  historian  would  reclaim 
those  materials  which  the  novelist  has  appropriated. 
The  history  of  the  government,  and  the  history  of  the 
people,  would  be  exhibited  in  that  mode  in  which  alone 
they  can  be  exhibited  justly,  in  inseparable  conjunction 
and  intermixtiire.  We  should  not  then  have  to  look  for 
the  wars  and  votes  of  the  Puritans  in  Clarendon,  and  for 
their  phraseology  in  Old  Mortality ;  for  one  half  of  King 
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James  in  Hume,  and  for  the  other  half  in  the  Fortunes 
of  Nigel. 

The  early  part  of  our  imaginary  history  would  be 
rich  with  colouring  from  romance,  ballad,  and  chronicle. 
We  should  find  ourselves  in  the  company  of  knights 
such  as  those  of  Froissart,  and  of  pilgrims  such  as 
those  who  rode  with  Chaucer  from  the  Tabard.  Society 
would  be  shown  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, — from 
the  royal  cloth  of  state  to  the  den  of  the  outlaw ;  from 
the  throne  of  the  Legate  to  the  chimney-corner  where  the 
begging  friar  regaled  himself.  Palmers,  minstrels,  cru- 
saders,— the  stately  monastery,  with  the  good  cheer  in  its 
refectory  and  the  high-mass  in  its  chapel, — the  manor- 
house,  with  its  hunting  and  hawking, — the  tournament, 
with  the  heralds  and  ladies,  the  trumpets  and  the  cloth 
of  gold, — would  give  truth  and  life  to  the  representation. 
We  should  perceive,  in  a  thousand  slight  touches,  the 
importance  of  the  privileged  burgher,  and  the  fierce  and 
haughty  spirit  which  swelled  under  the  collar  of  the 
degraded  villain.  The  revival  of  letters  would  not 
merely  be  described  in  a  few  magnificent  periods.  We 
should  discern,  in  innumerable  particulars,  the  fermenta- 
tion of  mind,  the  eager  appetite  for  knowledge,  which 
distinguished  the  sixteenth  from  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  the  Reformation  we  should  see,  not  merely  a  schism 
which  changed  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  England 
and  the  mutual  relations  of  the  European  powers,  but  a 
moral  war  which  raged  in  every  family,  which  set  the 
father  against  the  son,  and  the  son  against  the  father, 
the  mother  against  the  daughter,  and  the  daughter 
against  the  mother.  Henry  Avould  be  painted  with  the 
skill  of  Tacitus.  We  should  have  the  change  of  his 
character   from    his   profuse   and  joj^ous   youth   to  his 
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savage  and  imperious  old  age.  We  should  perceive  the 
gradual  progress  of  selfish  and  tyrannical  passions  in  a 
mind  not  naturally  insensible  or  ungenerous  ;  and  to  the 
last  we  should  detect  some  remains  of  that  open  and 
noble  temper  which  endeared  him  to  a  people  whom  he 
oppressed,  struggling  with  the  hardness  of  despotism 
and  the  irritability  of  disease.  We  should  see  Elizabeth 
in  all  her  weakness  and  in  all  her  strength,  surrounded 
by  the  handsome  favourites  whom  she  never  trusted, 
and  the  wise  old  statesmen  whom  she  never  dismissed, 
uniting  in  herself  the  most  contradictory  qualities  of 
both  her  parents, — the  coquetry,  the  caprice,  the  petty 
malice  of  Anne, — the  haughty  and  resolute  spirit  of 
Henry.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  great 
artist  might  produce  a  portrait  of  this  remarkable  woman 
at  least  as  striking  as  that  in  the  novel  of  Kenilworth, 
without  employing  a  single  trait  not  authenticated  by 
ample  testimony.  In  the  meantime,  we  should  see  arts 
cultivated,  wealth  accumulated,  the  conveniences  of  life 
improved.  We  should  see  the  keeps,  where  nobles, 
insecure  themselves,  spread  insecurity  around  them, 
gradually  giving  place  to  the  halls  of  peaceful  opulence, 
to  the  oriels  of  Longleat,  and  the  stately  pinnacles  of 
Burleigh.  We  should  see  towns  extended,  deserts  culti- 
vated, the  hamlets  of  fishermen  turned  into  w^ealthy 
havens,  the  meal  of  the  peasant  improved,  and  his  hut 
more  commodiously  furnished.  W^e  should  see  those 
opinions  and  feelings  w^hich  produced  the  great  struggle 
against  the  House  of  Stuart  slowly  growing  up  in  the 
bosom  of  private  families,  before  they  manifested  them- 
selves in  parliamentary  debates.  Then  would  come 
the  Civil  War.  Those  skirmishes  on  which  Clarendon 
dwells  so  minutely  would  be  told,  as  Thucydides  would 
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have  told  them,  with  perspicuous  conciseness.  They  are 
merely  connecting  links.  But  the  great  characteristics 
of  the  age,  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  the  brave  English 
gentry,  the  fierce  licentiousness  of  the  swearing,  dicing, 
drunken  reprobates  whose  excesses  disgraced  the  royal 
cause, — the  austerity  of  the  Presbyterian  Sabbaths  in 
the  city,  the  extravagance  of  the  independent  preachers 
in  the  camp,  the  precise  garb,  the  severe  countenance, 
the  petty  scruples,  the  aflfected  accent,  the  absurd  names 
and  phrases  which  marked  the  Puritans, — the  valour, 
the  policy,  the  public  spirit,  which  lurked  beneath  these 
ungraceful  disguises, — the  dreams  of  the  raving  Fifth- 
monarchy-man,  the  dreams,  scarcely  less  wild,  of  the 
philosophic  republican, — all  these  would  enter  into  the 
representation,  and  render  it  at  once  more  exact  and 
more  striking. 

The  instruction  derived  from  history  thus  written 
would  be  of  a  vivid  and  practical  character.  It  would 
be  received  by  the  imagination  as  well  as  by  the  reason. 
It  would  be  not  merely  traced  on  the  mind,  but  branded 
into  it.  Many  truths,  too,  would  be  learned,  which  can 
be  learned  in  no  other  manner.  As  the  history  of  states 
is  generally  written,  the  greatest  and  most  momentous 
revolutions  seem  to  come  upon  them  like  supernatural 
inflictions,  without  warning  or  cause.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  such  revolutions  are  almost  always  the  consequences 
of  moral  changes,  which  have  gradually  passed  on  the 
mass  of  the  community,  and  which  ordinarily  proceed 
far,  before  their  progress  is  indicated  by  any  public 
measure.  An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  domestic  history 
of  nations  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  the  prog- 
nosis of  political  events.  A  narrative,  defective  in  this 
respect,  is  as  useless  as  a  medical  treatise  which  should 
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pass  by  all  the  symptoms  attendant  on  the  early  stage 
of  a  disease  and  mention  only  what  occurs  when  the 
patient  is  beyond  the  reach  of  remedies. 

A  historian  such  as  we  have  been  attempting  to 
describe  would  indeed  be  an  intellectual  prodig}''.  In 
his  mind,  powers  scarcely  compatible  with  each  other 
must  be  tempered  into  an  exquisite  harmony.  We  shall 
sooner  see  another  Shakspeare  or  another  Homer.  The 
highest  excellence  to  which  any  single  faculty  can  be 
brought  would  be  less  surprising  than  such  a  happy  and 
delicate  combination  of  qualities.  Yet  the  contempla- 
tion of  imaginary  models  is  not  an  unpleasant  or  useless 
employment  of  the  mind.  It  cannot  indeed  produce 
perfection ;  but  it  produces  improvement,  and  nourishes 
that  generous  and  liberal  fastidiousness  which  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  strongest  sensibility  to  merit,  and 
which,  while  it  exalts  our  conceptions  of  the  art,  does 
not  render  us  unjust  to  the  artist. 


THOMAS   CARLYLE. 

1795-1881. 


Early  struggles  and  privations,  followed  by  acute  dyspepsia, 
embittered  Carlj^le's  temper.  The  son  of  a  Scottish  stone- 
mason, he  walked  eighty  miles  from  his  native  village  of  Eccle- 
fechan  to  Edinburgh  to  study  at  the  University  and  prepare 
himself  for  the  ministry.  This  latter  purpose  was  soon  aban- 
doned on  account  of  unsettled  religious  convictions ;  after 
graduating  he  earned  a  scanty  living  by  teaching  and  tried  in 
vain  to  obtain  various  professorships.  Having  married  Jane 
Baillie  Welsh,  a  woman  of  brilliant  wit  and  some  property, 
he  retired  with  her  to  the  manor  house  of  Craigenputtock, 
where  for  six  jears  he  studied  German  literature  and  phil- 
osophy and  wrote  essays  for  the  reviews,  among  them  his  first 
great  work.  Sartor  Resartiis.  Under  the  disguise  of  a  transla- 
tion from  the  papers  of  a  German  professor,  it  is  an  imaginative 
account  of  his  own  school  and  college  experiences,  his  falling 
in  love  with  Margaret  Gordon  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  who 
returned  to  that  colony  as  wife  of  the  governor,  his  spiritual 
and  intellectual  struggles,  and  his  philosophy  of  life.  It  had 
just  been  pul)lished  in  Eraser  s  Magazine,  when,  in  1834,  the 
Carlyles  determined  to  risk  their  little  all,  and  leave  Craigen- 
puttock for  London.  Carlyle  chose  a  house  in  Cheyne  Row, 
Chelsea,  and  kept  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  peculiar  style 
of  Sartor  did  not  commend  it  to  the  public.  Eraser  wrote  that 
it  excited  "  universal  disapprobation,"  and  several  subscribers 
to  the  magazine  refused  to  take  it  any  longer.  Carlyle  was 
more  fortunate  in  his  next  subject,  "  The  French  Revolution," 
suggested  by  John  Stuart  Mill.     When  the  manuscript  of  the 
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first  volume  was  finished,  Carlyle  lent  it  to  ]\Iill  to  read ;  Mill 
lent  it  in  turn  to  a  friend,  whose  housemaid  found  it  on  the 
table  one  morning  and  lit  the  fire  with  it.  Carlyle  was  in 
despair  at  the  loss  of  so  much  labour ;  he  felt  incapable  of 
doing  the  work  over  again,  and  spent  three  months  in  reading 
Marryat's  novels  before  he  could  bend  his  energies  to  the 
unwelcome  task.  The  book  was  completed  in  1837,  and  at  once 
won  the  favour  of  both  critics  and  public.  He  was  also  suc- 
cessful about  this  time  as  a  lecturer,'  and  his  wife  said  that  the 
public  had  evidentl}'  made  up  its  mind  that  "Carlyle  was  worth 
keeping  alive  at  a  moderate  rate."  One  of  the  courses  he  gave, 
that  "  On  Heroes,  Hero-worship,  and  the  Heroic  in  History," 
when  pul)lished  in  1841  became  one  of  his  most  popular  works; 
it  contains  in  the  shortest  and  simplest  form  Carlyle's  favourite 
doctrine  that  the  history  of  the  world  is  at  bottom  the  history 
of  its  great  men.  After  setting  forth  his  ideas  on  social  and 
political  questions  in  Chartism  and  Past  and  Present,  he 
returned  to  the  study  of  history,  and  his  Life  and  Letters  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  made  a  remarkable  change  in  the  current 
estimate  of  the  great  Protector.  The  labour  of  a  dozen  years 
is  contained  in  his  last  historical  work,  Frederick  the  Great 
(published  1858-65).  Tlie  year  after  this  was  completed,  Mrs. 
Carlyle  died  suddenly  in  her  carriage  from  the  shock  caused 
by  an  accident  to  her  pet  dog,  which  was  run  over  when  she 
was  driving  one  afternoon  in  Hyde  Park.  Carlyle  in  heart- 
broken remorse  determined  to  tell  the  public  not  only  his 
wife's  virtues  but  his  own  unkindness  to  her.  The  publication 
after  his  death  of  the  record  of  their  unhappy  married  life 
injured  his  reputation,  and  led  to  a  controversy  which  has  not 
yet  ended,  the  discretion  and  even  the  good  faith  of  Mr. 
Froude,  who  edited  the  papers,  being  attacked  by  Carljde's 
admirers. 


PAST  AND  PRESENT. 


LABOUR. 

There  is  a  perennial  nobleness,  and  even  sacredness, 
in  Work.  Were  he  never  so  benighted,  forgetful  of  his 
high  calling,  there  is  always  hope  in  a  man  that  actually 
and  earnestly  works :  in  Idleness  alone  is  there  perpetual 
despair.  Work,  never  so  Mammonish,  mean,  is  in  com- 
munication with  Nature ;  the  real  desire  to  get  Work 
done  will  itself  lead  one  more  and  more  to  truth,  to 
Nature's  appointments  and  regulations,  which  are  truth. 

The  latest  Gospel  in  this  world  is,  Know  thy  work 
and  do  it.  "Know  thyself:"  long  enough  has  that  poor 
"  self  "  of  thine  tormented  thee ;  thou  wilt  never  get  to 
"  know  "  it,  I  believe  !  Think  it  not  thy  business,  this 
of  knowing  thyself ;  thou  art  an  unknowable  individual : 
know  what  thou  canst  work  at ;  and  work  at  it,  like  a 
Hercules !     That  will  be  thy  better  plan. 

It  has  been  written,  "  an  endless  significance  lies  in 
Work;"  a  man  perfects  himself  by  working.  Foul 
jungles  are  cleared  away,  fair  seedfields  rise  instead,  and 
stately  cities  ;  and  withal  the  man  himself  first  ceases  to 
be  a  jungle  and  foul  unwholesome  desert  thereby.  Con- 
sider how,  even  in  the  meanest  sorts  of  Labour,  the 
whole  soul  of  a  man  is  composed  into  a  kind  of  real 
harmony,  the  instant  he  sets  himself  to  work !  Doubt, 
Desire,  Sorrow,  Remorse,  Indignation,  Despair  itself,  all 
these  like  helldogs  lie  beleaguering  the  soul  of  the  poor 
day  worker,  as  of  every  man  :  but  he  bends  himself  with 
free  valour  against  his  task,  and  all  these  are  stilled,  all 
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these  shrink  murmuring  far  off  into  their  caves.  The 
man  is  now  a  man.  The  blessed  glow  of  Labour  in  him, 
is  it  not  as  purifying  fire,  wherein  all  poison  is  burnt  up, 
and  of  sour  smoke  itself  there  is  made  bright  blessed 
flame ! 

Destiny,  on  the  whole,  has  no  other  v>"ay  of  cultivating 
us.  A  formless  Chaos,  once  set  it  revolving,  grows  round 
and  ever  rounder ;  ranges  itself,  by  mere  force  of  gravity, 
into  strata,  spherical  courses ;  is  no  longer  a  Chaos,  but  a 
round  compacted  World.  What  would  become  of  the 
Earth,  did  she  cease  to  revolve  ?  In  the  poor  old  Earth, 
so  long  as  she  revolves,  all  inequalities,  irregularities 
disperse  themselves ;  all  irregularities  are  incessantly 
becoming  regular.  Hast  thou  looked  on  the  Potter's 
wheel, — one  of  the  venerablest  objects;  old  as  the 
Prophet  Ezechiel  and  far  older  ?  Rude  lumps  of  clay, 
how  they  spin  themselves  up,  by  mere  quick  whirling, 
into  beautiful  circular  dishes.  And  fancy  the  most 
assiduous  Potter,  but  without  his  wheel ;  reduced  to 
make  dishes,  or  rather  amorphous  botches,  by  mere 
kneadinof  and  bakino; !  Even  such  a  Potter  were 
Destiny,  with  a  human  soul  that  would  rest  and  lie  at 
ease,  that  would  not  work  and  spin  !  Of  an  idle  unre- 
voking man  the  kindest  Destin}^  like  the  most  assiduous 
Potter  without  wheel,  can  bake  and  knead  nothing  other 
than  a  botch ;  let  her  spend  on  him  what  expensive 
colouring,  what  gilding  and  enamelling  she  will,  he  is 
but  a  botch.  Not  a  dish;  no,  a  bulging,  kneaded, 
crooked,  shambling,  squint-cornered,  amorphous  botch, — 
a  mere  enamelled  vessel  of  dishonour !  I^et  the  idle 
think  of  this. 

Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work ;  let  him  ask  no 
other  blessedness.      He  has  a  Avork,  a  life-purpose;  he 
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has  found  it,  and  will  follow  it !  How,  as  a  free-flowing 
channel,  dug  and  torn  by  noble  force  through  the  sour 
mud-swamp  of  one's  existence,  like  an  ever-deepening 
river  there,  it  runs  and  flows; — draining-oflf  the  sour 
festering  water,  gradually  from  the  root  of  the  remotest 
grass-blade ;  making,  instead  of  pestilential  swamp,  a 
green  fruitful  meadow  with  its  clear-flowing  stream. 
How  blessed  for  the  meadow  itself,  let  the  stream  and 
-i^s  value  be  great  or  small!  Labour  is  Life:  from  the 
inmost  heart  of  the  Worker  rises  his  god-given  Force, 
the  sacred  celestial  Life-essence  breathed  into  him  by 
Almighty  God  ;  from  his  inmost  heart  awakens  him  to 
all  nobleness, — to  all  knowledge,  "  self-knowledge  "  and 
much  else,  so  soon  as  Work  fitly  begins.  Knowledge  ? 
The  knowledge  that  will  hold  good  in  working,  cleave 
thou  to  that ;  for  Nature  herself  accredits  that,  says  Yea 
to  that.  Properly  thou  hast  no  other  knowledge  but 
what  thou  hast  got  by  working :  the  rest  is  yet  all  a 
hypothesis  of  knowledge ;  a  thing  to  be  argued  of  in 
schools,  a  thing  floating  in  the  clouds,  in  endless  logic- 
vortices,  till  we  try  it  and  fix  it.  "  Doubt,  of  whatever 
kind,  can  be  ended  by  Action  alone." 

And  again,  hast  thou  valued  Patience,  Courage,  Per- 
severance, Openness  to  light ;  readiness  to  own  thyself 
mistaken,  to  do  better  next  time  ?  All  these,  all  virtues, 
in  wrestling  with  the  dim  brute  Powers  of  Fact,  in 
ordering  of  thy  fellows  in  such  wrestle,  there  and  else- 
where not  at  all,  thou  wilt  continually  learn.  Set  down 
a  brave  Sir  Christopher  in  the  middle  of  black  ruined 
Stone-heaps,  of  foolish  un  architectural  Bishops,  red  tape 
Officials,  idle  Nell-Gwyn  Defenders  of  the  Faith  ;  and 
see  whether  he  will  ever  raise  a  Paul's  Cathedral  out  of 
all  that,  yea  or  no  !     Rough,  rude,  contradictory  are  all 
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things  and  persons,  from  the  nmtinous  masons  and  Irish 
hodmen,  up  to  the  idle  Nell-Gwyn  Defenders,  to  bluster- 
ing redtape  Officials,  foolish  unarchitectural  Bishops. 
All  these  things  and  persons  are  there  not  for 
Christopher's  sake  and  his  Cathedral's ;  they  are  there 
for  their  own  sake  mainly  !  Christopher  will  have  to 
conquer  and  constrain  all  these, — if  he  be  able.  All 
these  are  against  him.  Equitable  Nature  herself,  who 
carries  her  mathematics  and  architectonics  not  on  the 
face  of  her,  but  deep  in  the  hidden  heart  of  her, — 
Nature  herself  is  but  partially  for  him ;  will  be  wholly 
against  him,  if  he  constrain  her  not !  His  very  money, 
where  is  it  to  come  from  ?  The  pious  munificence  of 
England  lies  far-scattered,  distant,  unable  to  speak,  and 
say,  "I  am  here;" — must  be  spoken  to  before  it  can 
speak.  Pious  munificence,  and  all  help,  is  so  silent, 
invisible  like  the  gods;  impediment,  contradictions 
manifold  are  so  loud  and  near!  O  brave  Sir  Christopher, 
trust  thou  in  those  notwithstanding,  and  front  all  these ; 
understand  all  these ;  by  valiant  patience,  noble  efibrt, 
insight,  by  man's-strength,  vanquish  and  compel  all 
these, — and,  on  the  whole,  strike  down  victoriously  the 
last  topstone  of  that  Paul's  Edifice  ;  thy  monument  for 
certain  centuries,  the  stamp  "  Great  Man "  impressed 
very  legibly  on  Portland-stone  there  ! — 

Yes,  all  manner  of  help,  and  pious  response  from  Men 
or  Nature,  is  always  what  we  call  silent;  cannot  speak 
or  come  to  light,  till  it  be  seen,  till  it  be  spoken  to. 
Every  noble  work  is  at  first  "impossible."  In  very 
truth,  for  every  noble  work  the  possibilities  will  lie 
difliused  through  Immensity;  inarticulate,  undiscoverable 
except  to  faith.  Like  Gideon  thou  shalt  spread  out  thy 
fleece  at  the  door  of  thy  tent;  see  whether  under  the 
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wide  arch  of  Heaven  there  be  any  bounteous  moisture, 
or  none.  Thy  heart  and  life-purpose  shall  be  as  a 
miraculous  Gideon's  fleece,  spread  out  in  silent  appeal  to 
Heaven :  and  from  the  kind  Immensities,  what  from  the 
poor  unkind  Localities  and  town  and  country  Parishes 
there  never  could,  blessed  dew-moisture  to  sufiice  thee 
shall  have  fallen ! 

Work  is  of  a  religious  nature : — work  is  of  a  brave 
nature ;  which  it  is  the  aim  of  all  religion  to  be.  All 
work  of  man  is  as  the  swimmer's :  a  waste  ocean 
threatens  to  devour  him ;  if  he  front  it  not  bravely,  it 
will  keep  its  word.  By  incessant  wise  defiance  of  it, 
lusty  rebuke  and  buffet  of  it,  behold  how  it  loyally 
supports  him,  bears  him  as  its  conqueror  along.  "  It 
is  so,"  says  Goethe,  "  with  all  things  that  man 
undertakes    in    this    world." 

Brave  Sea-captain,  Norse  Sea-king, — Columbus,  my 
hero,  royalest  Sea-king  of  all !  it  is  no  friendly  environ- 
ment this  of  thine,  in  the  waste  deep  waters ;  around 
thee  mutinous  discouraged  souls,  behind  thee  disgrace 
and  ruin,  before  thee  the  unpenetrated  veil  of  Night. 
Brother,  these  wild  water-mountains,  bounding  from 
their  deep  bases  (ten  miles  deep,  I  am  told),  are  not 
entirely  there  on  thy  behalf!  Meseems  tJtey  have  other 
work  than  floating  thee  forward  : — and  the  huge  Winds, 
that  sweep  from  Ursa  Major  to  the  Tropics  and  Equators, 
dancing  their  giant-waltz  through  the  kingdoms  of 
Chaos  and  lunnensity,  they  care  little  about  filling 
rightly  or  filling  wrongly  the  small  shoulder-of-mutton 
sails  in  this  cockle-skiff  of  thine  !  Thou  art  not  among 
articulate-speaking  friends,  my  brother ;  thou  art  among 
immeasurable  dumb  monsters,  tumbling,  howling  wide 
as  the  world  here.     Secret,  far  off,  invisible  to  all  hearts 
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but  thine,  there  hes  a  help  in  them ;  see  how  thou  wilt 
get  at  that.  Patiently  thou  wilt  wait  till  the  mad 
South-wester  spend  itself,  saving  thyself  by  dextrous 
science  of  defence,  the  while :  valiantly,  with  swift 
decision,  wilfc  thou  strike  in,  when  the  favouring  East, 
the  Possible,  springs  up.  Mutiny  of  men  thou  wilt 
sternly  repress ;  weakness,  despondency,  thou  wilt 
cheerily  encourage :  thou  wilt  swallow  down  complaint, 
unreason,  weariness,  weakness  of  others  and  thyself: — 
how  much  wilt  thou  swallow  down !  There  shall  be  a 
depth  of  Silence  in  thee,  deeper  than  this  Sea,  which  is 
but  ten  miles  deep :  a  Silence  unsoundable  ;  known  to 
God  only.  Thou  shalt  be  a  Great  Man.  Yes,  my 
World-Soldier,  thou  of  the  World  Marine-service, — thou 
wilt  have  to  be  greater  than  this  tumultuous  unmeasured 
World  here  lound  thee  is :  thou,  in  thy  sti-ong  soul,  as 
with  wrestler's  arms,  shalt  embrace  it,  harness  it  down  ; 
and  make  it  bear  thee  on, — to  new  Americas,  or  whither 
God  wills ! 


REWARD. 

"  Religion,"  I  said ;  for,  properly  speaking,  all  true 
Work  is  Relimon  :  and  whatsoever  Relicrion  is  not  Work 
may  go  and  dwell  among  the  Brahmins,  Antinomians, 
Spinning  Dervishes,  or  where  it  will;  with  me  it  shall 
have  no  harbour.  Admirable  was  that  of  the  old  Monks, 
"  Lahorare  est  Orare,  Work  is  Worship." 

Older  than  all  preached  Gospels  was  this  unpreached, 
inarticulate,  but  ineradicable,  forever-enduring  Gospel : 
Work,  and  therein  have  wellbeing.  Man,  Son  of  Eai^h 
and  of  Heaven,  lies  there  not,  in  the  innermost  heart  of 
thee,  a  Spirit  of  active  Method,  a  Force  for  Work ; — and 
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burns  like  a  painfully-smouldering  fire,  giving  thee  no 
rest  till  thou  unfold  it,  till  thou  write  it  down  in 
beneficent  Facts  around  thee !  What  is  immethodic, 
waste,  thou  shalt  make  methodic,  regulated,  arable; 
obedient  and  productive  to  thee.  Wheresoever  thou 
findest  Disorder,  there  is  thy  eternal  enemy ;  attack  him 
swiftly,  subdue  him  ;  make  Order  of  him,  the  subject 
not  of  Chaos,  but  of  Intelligence,  Divinity  and  Thee ! 
The  thistle  that  grows  in  thy  path,  dig  it  out,  that  a 
blade  of  useful  grass,  a  drop  of  nourishing  milk,  may 
grow  there  instead.  The  waste  cotton-shrub,  gather  its 
waste  white  down,  spin  it,  weave  it;  that,  in  place  of 
idle  litter,  there  may  be  folded  webs,  and  the  naked  skin 
of  man  be  covered. 

But  above  all,  where  thou  findest  Ignorance,  Stupidity, 
Brute-mindedness, — yes,  there,  with  or  without  Church- 
tithes  and  Shovel-hat,  with  or  without  Talfourd-Mahon 
Copyrights,  or  were  it  with  mere  dungeons  and  gibbets 
and  crosses,  attack  it,  I  say;  smite  it  wisely,  unweariedly, 
and  rest  not  while  thou  livest  and  it  lives ;  but  smite, 
smite,  in  the  name  of  God!  The  Highest  God,  as  I 
understand  it,  does  audibly  so  command  thee ;  still 
audibly,  if  thou  have  ears  to  hear.  He,  even  He,  with 
his  U7ispoken  voice,  awfuUer  than  any  Sinai  thunders  or 
syllabled  speech  of  Whirlwinds;  for  the  Silence  of  deep 
Eternities,  of  Worlds  from  beyond  the  morning-stars, 
does  it  not  speak  to  thee?  The  unborn  Ages;  the  old 
Graves,  with  their  long-mouldering  dust,  the  very  tears 
that  wetted  it  now  all  dry, — do  not  these  speak  to  thee, 
what  ear  hath  not  heard  ?  The  deep  Death-kingdoms, 
the  Stars  in  their  never-resting  courses,  all  Space  and  all 
Time,  proclaim  it  to  thee  in  continual  silent  admonition. 
Thou  too,  if  ever  man  should,  shalt  work    while    it   is 
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called  Today.      For  the  Night  cometh.  wherein  no  man 
can  work. 

All  true  Work  is  sacred  ;  in  all  true  Work,  were  it 
but  true  hand-labour,  there  is  something  of  divineness. 
Labour,  wide  as  the  Earth,  has  its  summit  in  Heaven. 
Sweat  of  the  brow ;  and  up  from  that  to  sweat  of  the 
brain,  sweat  of  the  heart;  which  includes  all  Kepler 
calculations,  Newton  meditations,  all  Sciences,  all  spoken 
Epics,  all  acted  Heroisms,  Martyrdoms, — up  to  that 
"Agony  of  bloody  sweat,"  which  all  men  have  called 
divine  !  O  brother,  if  this  is  not  "  worship,"  then  I  say, 
the  more  pity  for  worship ;  for  this  is  the  noblest  thing 
yet  discovered  under  God's  sky.  Who  art  thou  that 
complainest  of  thy  life  of  toil  ?  Complain  not.  Look 
up,  my  wearied  brother ;  see  thy  fellow  Workmen  there, 
in  God's  Eternity ;  surviving  there,  they  alone  surviving: 
sacred  Band  of  the  Immortals,  celestial  Bodyguard  of  the 
Empire  of  Mankind.  Even  in  the  weak  Human  Memory 
they  surv^ive  so  long,  as  saints,  as  heroes,  as  gods;  they 
alone  surviving;  peopling,  they  alone,  the  unmeasured 
solitudes  of  Time!  To  thee  Heaven,  though  severe,  is 
not  unkind ;  Heaven  is  kind, — as  a  noble  Mother ;  as 
that  Spartan  Mother,  saying  while  she  gave  her  son  his 
shield,  "  With  it,  my  son,  or  upon  it !"  Thou  too  shalt 
return  home  in  honour;  to  thy  far-distant  Home,  in 
honour ;  doubt  it  not, — if  in  the  battle  thou  keep  thy 
shield ;  Thou,  in  the  Eternities  and  deepest  Death- 
kingdoms,  art  not  an  alien ;  thou  everywhere  art  a 
denizen !  Complain  not ;  the  very  Spartans  did  not 
complain. 
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THE    GIFTED. 

Not  a  May-game  is  this  man's  life  ;  but  a  battle  and  a 
march,  a  warfare  with  principalities  and  powers.  No 
idle  promenade  through  fragrant  orange-groves  and 
green  flowery  spaces,  waited  on  by  the  choral  Muses 
and  the  rosy  Hours:  it  is  a  stern  pilgrimage  through 
burning  sandy  solitudes,  through  regions  of  thick-ribbed 
ice.  He  walks  among  men  ;  loves  men,  with  inexpres- 
sible soft  pity, — as  they  cannot  love  him  :  but  his  soul 
dwells  in  solitude,  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  Creation. 
In  green  oases  by  the  palm-tree  wells,  he  rests  a  space ; 
but  anon  he  has  to  journey  forward,  escorted  by  the 
Terrors  and  the  Splendours,  the  Archdemons  and  Arch- 
angels. All  Heaven,  all  Pandemonium  are  his  escort. 
The  stars  keen-glancing,  from  the  Immensities,  send 
tidings  to  him ;  the  graves,  silent  with  their  dead,  from 
the  Eternities.     Deep  calls  for  him  unto  Deej). 

Thou,  O  World,  how  wilt  thou  secure  thyself  against 
this  man?  Thou  canst  not  hire  him  by  tli}^  guineas; 
nor  by  thy  gibbets  and  law-penalties  restrain  him.  He 
eludes  thee  like  a  Spirit.  Thou  canst  not  forward  him, 
thou  canst  not  hinder  him.  Thy  penalties,  thy  poverties, 
neglects,  contumelies  :  behold,  all  tliese  are  good  for  him. 
Come  to  him  as  an  enemy ;  turn  from  him  as  an 
unfriend ;  only  do  not  this  one  thing, — infect  him  not 
with  thy  own  delusion :  tlie  benign  Genius,  were  it  by 
very  death,  shall  guard  him  against  this ! — What  wilt 
thou  do  with  him  ?  He  is  above  thee,  like  a  god.  Thou, 
in  thy  stupendous  three-inch  pattens,  art  under  him.  He 
is  thy  born  king,  thy  conqueror  and  supreme  lawgiver: 
not  all  the  guineas  and  cannons,  and  leather  and  prunella, 
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under  the  sky  can  save  thee  from  him.  Hardest  thick- 
skimied  Mammon-world,  ruggedest  Caliban  shall  obey 
him,  or  become  not  Caliban  but  a  cramp.  Oh,  if  in  this 
man,  whose  eyes  can  flash  Heaven's  lightning,  and  make 
all  Calibans  into  a  cramp,  there  dwelt  not,  as  the  essence 
of  his  very  being,  a  God's  justice,  human  Nobleness, 
Veracity  and  Mercy, — I  should  tremble  for  the  world. 
But  his  strength,  let  us  rejoice  to  understand,  is  even 
this  :  The  quantity  of  Justice,  of  Valour  and  Pity  that  is 
in  him.  To  hypocrites  and  tailored  quacks  in  high 
places  his  eyes  are  lightning  ;  but  they  melt  in  dewy 
pity  softer  than  a  mother's  to  the  down-pressed,  mal- 
treated ;  in  his  heart,  in  his  great  thought,  is  a  sanctuarj'' 
for  all  the  wretched.  This  world's  improvement  is  for- 
ever sure. 

"  Man  of  Genius  ?"  Thou  hast  small  notion,  meseems, 
O  Maecenas  Twiddledee,  of  wdiat  a  Man  of  Genius  is. 
Read  in  thy  New  Testament  and  elsewhere, — if,  with 
floods  of  mealy-mouthed  inanity ;  with  miserable  froth- 
vortices  of  Cant  now  several  centuries  old,  thy  New 
Testament  is  not  all  bedimmed  for  thee.  Canst  thou 
read  in  thy  New  Testament  at  all  ?  The  Highest  Man 
of  Genius,  knowest  thou  him  ;  Godlike  and  a  God  to  this 
hour?  His  crown  a  Crown  of  Thorns?  Thou  fool,  with 
thy  empty  Godhoods,  Apotheoses  edgegilt ;  the  Crown  of 
Thorns  made  into  a  poor  jewel-room  crown,  fit  for  the 
head  of  blockheads;  the  bearing  of  the  Cross  changed  to 
a  riding  in  the  Long- Acre  Gig !  Pause  in  thy  mass- 
chantings,  in  thy  litanyings,  and  Calmuck  prayings  by 
machinery ;  and  pray,  if  noisily,  at  least  in  a  more 
human  manner.  How  with  thy  rubrics  and  dalmatics, 
and  clothwebs  and   cobwebs,   and    with  thy  stupidities 
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and  grovelling  baseheartedness,    liast    thou    hidden   the 
Holiest  into  all  but  invisibility  ! — 

"  Man  of  Genius  :"  O  Maecenas  Twiddledee,  hast  thou 
any  notion  what  a  Man  of  Genius  is  ?  Genius  is  "  the 
inspired  gift  of  God."  It  is  the  clearer  presence  of  God 
Most  High  in  a  man.  Dim,  potential  in  all  men ;  in  this 
man  it  has  become  clear,  actual.  So  says  John  Milton, 
who  ought  to  be  a  judge  ;  so  answer  him  the  Voices  of 
all  Ages  and  all  Worlds.  Wouldst  thou  commune  with 
such  a  one  ?  Be  his  real  peer,  then :  does  that  lie  in 
thee  ?  Know  thyself  and  thy  real  and  thy  apparent 
place,  and  know  him  and  his  real  and  his  apparent  place, 
and  act  in  some  noble  conformity  with  all  that.  What ! 
The  starfire  of  the  Empyrean  shall  eclipse  itself,  and 
illuminate  magic-lanterns  to  amuse  grown  children  ? 
He,  the  god-inspired,  is  to  twang  harps  for  thee,  and 
blow  through  scrannel-pipes,  to  soothe  thy  sated  soul 
with  visions  of  new,  still  wider  Eldorados,  Houri  Para- 
dises, richer  Lands  of  Cockaigne  ?  Brother,  this  is  not 
he ;  this  is  a  counterfeit,  this  twangling,  jangling,  vain, 
acrid,  scrannel-piping  man.  Thou  dost  well  to  say  with 
sick  Saul,  "  It  is  nought,  such  harping  !" — and  in  sudden 
rage,  to  grasp  thy  spear,  and  try  if  thou  canst  pin  such  a 
one  to  the  wall.  King  Saul  was  mistaken  in  his  man, 
but  thou  art  right  in  thine.  It  is  the  due  of  such  a  one : 
nail  him  to  the  wall,  and  leave  him  there.  So  ought 
copper  shillings  to  be  nailed  on  counters  ;  copper  geniuses 
on  walls,  and  left  there  for  a  sign ! — 

I  conclude  that  the  Men  of  Letters  too  may  become  a 
"Chivalry,"  an  actual  instead  of  a  virtual  Priesthood, 
with  result  immeasurable, — so  soon  as  there  is  nobleness 
in  themselves  for  that.     And,  to  a  certainty,  not  sooner ! 
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Of  intrinsic  Valetisms  you  cannot,  with  whole  Parlia- 
ments to  help  you,  make  a  Heroism.  Doggeries  never 
so  gold-plated,  Doggeries  never  so  escutcheoned.  Dog- 
geries never  so  diplomaed,  bepuffed,  gas-lighted,  continue 
Doggeries,  and  must  take  the  fate  of  such. 
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Certainly  it  were  a  fond  imagination  to  expect  that 
any  preaching  of  mine  could  abate  Mammonism  ;  that 
Bobus  of  Houndsditch  will  love  his  guineas  less,  or  his 
poor  soul  more,  for  any  preaching  of  mine !  But  there 
is  one  Preacher  who  does  preach  with  effect,  and  gradu- 
ally persuade  all  persons  :  his  name  is  Destiny,  is  Divine 
Providence,  and  his  Sermon  the  inflexible  Course  of 
Things.  Experience  does  take  dreadfully  high  school- 
wages  ;  but  he  teaches  like  no  other  ! 

I  revert  to  Friend  Prudence  the  good  Quaker's  refusal 
of  "  seven  thousand  pounds  to  boot."  Friend  Prudence's 
practical  conclusion  will,  by  degrees,  become  that  of  all 
rational  practical  men  whatsoever.  On  the  present 
scheme  and  principle.  Work  cannot  continue.  Trades' 
Strikes,  Trades'  Unions,  Chartisms ;  mutiny,  squalor, 
rage  and  desperate  revolt,  growing  ever  more  desperate, 
will  go  on  their  way.  As  dark  misery  settles  down  on 
us,  and  our  refuges  of  lies  fall  in  pieces  one  after  one, 
the  hearts  of  men,  now  at  last  serious,  will  turn  to 
refuges  of  truth.  The  eternal  stars  shine  out  aorain,  so 
soon  as  it  is  dark  enough. 

Begirt  with  desperate  Trades'  Unionism  and  Anarchic 
Mutiny,  many  an  Industrial  Laiv-ward,  by  and  by,  who 
has  neglected   to   make   laws   and  keep  them,  will  be 
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heard  saying  to  himself :  "  Why  have  I  realized  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  ?  I  rose  early  and  sat  late,  I 
toiled  and  moiled,  and  in  the  sweat  of  my  brow  and  of 
my  soul  I  strove  to  gain  this  money,  that  I  might  become 
conspicuous,  and  have  some  honour  among  my  fellow- 
creatures.  I  wanted  them  to  honour  me,  to  love  me. 
The  money  is  here,  earned  with  my  best  lifeblood ;  but 
the  honour  ?  I  am  encircled  with  squalor,  with  hunger, 
rage,  and  sooty  desperation.  Not  lionoured,  hardly  even 
envied  ;  only  fools  and  the  flunky-species  so  much  as 
envy  me.  I  am  conspicuous,- — as  a  mark  for  curses  and 
brickbats.  What  good  is  it?  My  five  hundred  scalps 
hang  here  in  my  wigwam :  would  to  Heaven  I  had 
sought  something  else  than  the  scalps ;  would  to  Heaven 
I  had  been  a  Christian  Fighter,  not  a  Chactaw  one !  To 
have  ruled  and  fought  not  in  a  Mammonish  but  in  a 
Godhke  spirit;  to  have  had  the  hearts  of  the  people 
bless  me,  as  a  true  ruler  and  captain  of  my  people ;  to 
have  felt  my  own  heart  bless  me,  and  that  God  above 
instead  of  Mammon  below  was  blessing  me, — this  had 
been  something.  Out  of  my  sight,  ye  beggarly  five 
hundred  scalps  of  bankers-thousands:  I  will  try  for 
something  other,  or  account  my  life  a  tragical  futility  !  " 
Friend  Prudence's  "  rock-ledge,"  as  we  called  it,  will 
gradually  disclose  itself  to  many  a  man ;  to  all  men. 
Gradually,  assaulted  from  beneath  and  from  above,  the 
Stygian  mud-deluge  of  Laissez-faire,  Supply-and-demand, 
Cash-payment  the  one  Duty,  will  abate  on  all  hands ; 
and  th»  everlasting  mountain-tops,  and  secure  rock- 
foundations  that  reach  to  the  centre  of  the  world,  and 
rest  on  Nature's  self,  will  again  emerge,  to  found  on,  and 
to  build  on.  When  Mammon-worshippers  here  and  there 
begin  to  be  God-worshippers,  and  bipeds-of-prey  become 
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men,  and  there  is  a  Soul  felt  once  more  in  the  huge- 
pulsing  elephantine  mechanic  Animalism  of  this  Earth, 
it  will  be  again  a  blessed  Earth. 

"  Mencease  to  regard  money  ? "  cries  Bobus  of  Hounds- 
ditch  :  "  What  else  do  all  men  stri  ve  for  ?  The  very- 
Bishop  informs  me  that  Christianity  cannot  get  on 
without  a  minimum  of  Four  thousand  five  hundred  in  its 
pocket.  Cease  to  regard  money  ?  That  will  be  at 
Doomsday  in  the  afternoon !" — O  Bobus,  my  opinion  is 
somewhat  different.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  Upper 
Powers  have  not  yet  determined  on  destroying  this 
Lower  World.  A  respectable,  ever-increasing  minority, 
who  do  strive  for  something  higher  than  money,  I  with 
confidence  anticipate;  ever-increasing,  till  there  be  a 
sprinkling  of  them  found  in  all  quarters,  as  salt  of  the 
Earth  once  more.  The  Christianity  that  cannot  get  on 
without  a  minimum  of  Four  thousand  five  hundred,  will 
give  place  to  something  better  that  can.  Thou  wilt  not 
join  our  small  minority,  thou  ?  Not  till  Doomsday  in 
the  afternoon  ?  Well ;  then,  at  least,  thou  wilt  join  it 
thou  and  the  majority  in  mass ! 

But  truly  it  is  beautiful  to  see  the  brutish  empire  of 
Mammon  cracking  everywhere ;  giving  sure  promise  of 
dying,  or  of  being  changed.  A  strange,  chill,  almost 
ghastly  dayspring  strikes  up  in  Yankeeland  itself :  my 
Transcendental  friends  announce  there,  in  a  distinct, 
though  somewhat  lankhaired,  ungainly  manner,  that  the 
Demiurgus  Dollar  is  dethroned ;  that  new  unheard-of 
Demiurgusships,  Priesthoods,  Aristocracies,  Growths  and 
Destructions,  are  already  visible  in  the  gray  of  coming 
Time.  Chronos  is  dethroned  by  Jove;  Odin  by  St.  Olaf : 
the    Dollar    cannot    rule    in    Heaven   forever.     No;    I 
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reckon,  not.  Socinian  Preachers  quit  their  pulpits  in 
Yankeeland,  saying,  "  Friends,  this  is  all  gone  to  coloured 
cobweb,  we  regret  to  say  !" — and  retire  into  the  fields  to 
cultivate  onion-beds,  and  live  frugally  on  vegetables. 
It  is  very  notable.  Old  godlike  Calvinism  declares  that 
its  old  body  is  now  fallen  to  tatters,  and  done ;  and  its 
mournful  ghost,  disembodied,  seeking  new  embodiment, 
pipes  again  in  the  winds; — a  ghost  and  spirit  as  yet,  but 
heralding  new  Spirit-worlds,  and  better  Dynasties  than 
the  Dollar  one. 

Yes,  here  as  there,  light  is  coming  into  the  world ; 
men  love  not  darkness,  they  do  love  light.  A  deep 
feeling  of  the  eternal  nature  of  Justice  looks  out  among 
us  everywhere, — even  through  the  dull  eyes  of  Exeter 
Hall ;  an  unspeakable  religiousness  struggles,  in  the 
most  helpless  manner,  to  speak  itself,  in  Puseyisms  and 
the  like.  Of  our  Cant,  all  condemnable,  how  much  is 
not  condemnable  without  pity ;  we  had  almost  said, 
without  respect !  The  wiarticulate  worth  and  truth 
that  is  in  England  goes  down  yet  to  the  Foundations. 

Some  "  Chivalry  of  Labour,"  some  noble  Humanity 
and  practical  Divineness  of  Labour,  will  yet  be  realized 
on  this  Earth.  Or  why  tuill ;  why  do  we  pray  to 
Heaven,  without  setting  our^own  shoulder  to  the  wheel  ? 
The  Present,  if  it  will  have  the  Future  accomplish,  shall 
itself  commence.  Thou  who  prophesiest,  who  believest, 
begin  thou  to  fulfil.  Here  or  nowhere,  now  equally  as 
at  any  time  !  That  outcast  help-needing  thing  or  person, 
trampled  down  under  vulgar  feet  or  hoofs,  no  help 
"  possible  "  for  it,  no  prize  offered  for  the  saving  of  it, — 
canst  not  thou  save  it,  then,  without  prize?  Put  forth 
thy  hand,  in  God's  name;  know  that  "impossible,"  where 
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Truth  and  Mercy  and  the  everlasting  Voice  of  Nature 
order,  has  no  place  in  the  brave  man's  dictionary.  That 
when  all  men  have  said  "  Impossible,"  and  tumbled 
noisily  elsewhither,  and  thou  alone  art  left,  then  first 
thy  time  and  possibility  have  come.  It  is  for  thee  now ; 
do  thou  that,  and  a.sk  no  man's  counsel,  but  thy  own 
only,  and  God's.  Brother,  thou  hast  possibility  in  thee 
for  much  :  the  possibility  of  writing  on  the  eternal  skies 
the  record  of  a  heroic  life.  That  noble  downf alien  or 
yet  unborn  "  Impossibility,"  thou  canst  lift  it  up,  thou 
canst,  by  thy  soul's  travail,  bring  it  into  clear  being. 
That  lond  inane  Actuality,  with  millions  in  its  pocket, 
too  "possible"  that,  which  rolls  along  there,  with  quilted 
trumpeters  blaring  round  it,  and  all  the  world  escorting 
it  as  mute  or  vocal  flunky, — escort  it  not  thou  ;  say  to 
it,  either  nothing,  or  else  deeply  in  thy  heart :  "  Loud- 
blaring  Nonentity,  no  force  of  trumpets,  cash,  Long-acre 
art,  or  universal  flunkyhood  of  men,  makes  thee  an 
Entity;  thou  art  a  iV^onentity,  and  deceptive  Simulacrum, 
more  accursed  than  thou  seemest.  Pass  on  in  the  Devil's 
name,  unworshipped  by  at  least  one  man,  and  leave  the 
thoroughfare  clear !" 

Not  on  Ilion's  or  Latium's  plains ;  on  far  other  plains 
and  places  henceforth  can  noble  deeds  be  now  done. 
Not  on  Ilion's  plains ;  hew  much  less  in  Mayfair's 
drawingrooms !  Not  in  victory  over  poor  brother 
French  or  Phrygians ;  but  in  victory  over  Frost-jotuns, 
Marsh-giants,  over  demons  of  Discord,  Idleness,  Injustice, 
Unreason,  and  Chaos  come  again.  None  of  the  old 
Epics  is  longer  possible.  The  Epic  of  French  and 
Phrygians  was  comparatively  a  small  Epic;  but  that 
of  Flirts  and  Fribbles,  wliat  is  that  ?  A  thing  that 
vanishes  at  cockcrowing, — that  already  begins  to  scent 
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the  morning  air !  Gamepreserving  Aristocracies,  let 
them  "  bush "  never  so  effectually,  cannot  escape  the 
Subtle  Fowler.  Game  seasons  will  be  excellent,  and 
again  will  be  indifferent,  and  by  and  by  they  will  not  be 
at  all.  The  Last  Partridge  of  Eno;land,  of  an  England 
where  millions  of  men  can  get  no  corn  to  eat,  will  be 
shot  and  ended.  Aristocracies  with  beards  on  their 
chins  will  find  other  work  to  do  than  amuse  themselves 
with  trundling-hoops. 

But  it  is  to  you,  ye  Workers,  who  do  already  work, 
and  are  as  grown  men,  noble  and  honourable  in  a  sort, 
that  the  whole  world  calls  for  new  work  and  nobleness. 
Subdue  mutiny,  discord,  wide-spread  despair,  by  man- 
fulness,  justice,  mercy  and  wisdom.  Chaos  is  dark,  deep 
as  Hell ;  let  light  be,  and  there  is  instead  a  green  flowery 
World.  Oh,  it  is  great,  and  there  is  no  other  greatness. 
To  make  some  nook  of  God's  Creation  a  little  fruitfuller, 
better,  more  worthy  of  God ;  to  make  some  human 
hearts  a  little  wiser,  manfuller,  happier, — moi'e  blessed, 
less  accursed  !  It  is  work  for  a  God.  Sooty  Hell  of 
mutiny  and  savagery  and  despair  can,  by  man's  energy, 
be  made  a  kind  of  Heaven ;  cleared  of  its  soot,  of  its 
mutiny,  of  its  need  to  mutiny ;  the  everlasting  arch  of 
Heaven's  azure  overspanning  it  too,  and  its  cunning 
mechanisms  and  tall  chimney-steeples,  as  a  birth  of 
Heaven  ;  God  and  all  men  looking  on  it  well  pleased. 

Unstained  by  wasteful  deformities,  by  wasted  tears  or 
heart's-blood  of  men,  or  any  defacement  of  the  Pit,  noble 
fruitful  Labour,  growing  ever  nobler,  will  come  forth, — 
the  grand  sole  miracle  of  Man ;  whereby  Man  has  risen 
from  the  low  places  of  this  Earth,  very  literally, 
into  divine    Heavens.      Ploughers,   Spinners,   Builders; 
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Prophets,  Poets,  Kings ;  Brindlej^s  and  Goethes,  Odins 
and  Arkwrights ;  all  martj'rs,  and  noble  men,  and  gods 
are  of  one  grand  Host ;  immeasurable  ;  marching  ever 
forward  since  the  beginnings  of  the  World.  The 
enormous,  all-conquering,  flame-crowned  Host,  noble 
ever}"  soldier  in  it;  sacred,  and  alone  noble.  Let  liim 
who  is  not  of  it  hide  himself;  let  him  tremble  for  him- 
self. Stars  at  every  button  cannot  make  him  noble; 
sheaves  of  Bath-garters,  nor  bushels  of  Georges ;  nor  any 
other  contrivance  but  manfully  enlisting  in  it,  valiantly 
taking  place  and  step  in  it.  O  Heavens,  will  he  not 
bethink  himself ;  he  too  is  so  needed  in  the  Host !  It 
were  so  blessed,  thrice-blessed,  for  himself  and  for  us 
all !  In  hope  of  the  Last  Partridge,  and  some  Duke  of 
Weimar  among  our  English  Dukes,  we  will  be  patient 
yet  a  while. 

The  Future  hides  in  it 

Gladness  and  sorrow  ; 

We  press  still  thorow, 

Nought  that  abides  in  it 

Daunting  us, — onward. 


GEORGE  BORROW. 

1803-1881. 


According  to  his  own  account  Borrow  fell  into  acquaintance 
with  the  gypsies  as  a  child  in  his  native  county  of  Norfolk, 
impressed  them  by  means  of  a  pet  viper  he  carried  with  him, 
and  learnt  something  of  their  language.  When  ten  years  old 
he  went  with  his  father's  regiment  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
learnt  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  High  School,  and  then  to 
Ireland,  where  he  picked  up  some  knowledge  of  Erse. 
Returning  to  Norwich,  where  the  family  settled  down  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  added  French,  Italian  and  Spanish 
to  his  voluntary  studies,  but  paid  httle  attention  to  his  work 
at  the  Grammar  School,  from  which  he  ran  away  to  found  a 
pirate  colony  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  and  was  severely  flogged 
by  the  master.  On  leaving  school  he  was  apprenticed  for  five 
years  as  a  lawyer's  clerk,  but  languages  were  still  his  favourite 
pursuit.  To  the  seven  he  had  already  studied  he  now  added 
Welsh,  Danish,  German,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Gaelic,  and  Arme- 
nian ;  in  the  Corporation  Library  at  Norwich  there  was  a 
valuable  collection  of  Old  English,  Scandinavian,  and  Celtic 
folios,  and  tliese  were  his  delight.  He  continued  his  friend- 
ship with  tlie  gypsies,  and  mastered  tlieir  vocabulary  of  some 
1,200  words.  When  they  first  met  him  they  had  called  him 
"sapengro" — the  snake-charmer;  but  they  now  gave  him  the 
name  "  lavengro  " —  the  worrl-master  or  philologist.  At  twenty- 
one  he  betook  himself  to  London  and  earned  a  scanty  livelihood 
by  doing  translations  and  other  hack  work  for  the  booksellers. 
His  health  failing,  for  some  years  he  lived  a  life  of  roving 
adventure.  He  tells  us  in  Lavenyro  and  Romany  Eye  of  his 
remarkable  experiences  and  conversations  with  gypsies  and 
other  wanderers, — ^jockeys,  card-sharpers,  and  thimble-riggers  - 
how  he  was  poisoned  by  the  gypsies,  worked  as  a  travelling 
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tinker,  and  camped  in  Mumper's  Dingle  with  a  girl  pugilist, 
to  whom  he  taught  Armenian ;  he  had  a  great  respect  and 
admiration  for  her,  and  wished  to  marry  her,  but  she  went  off 
suddenly  to  America,  leaving  him  the  message,  "Fear  God, 
and  take  your  own  part,"  which  he  adopted  as  his  motto.  In 
1833  he  was  sent  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to 
St.  Petersburg  to  edit  and  see  through  the  press  a  version  of 
,the  New  Testament  in  Manchu  or  Chinese  Tartar.  The 
Society  next  sent  him  to  distribute  Bibles  in  Spain,  where 
he  mixed  a  great  deal  with  the  gypsies,  and  translated  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  into  their  language.  In  1841  he  published 
an  account  of  them  under  the  title  of  The  Zincali,  which  had 
considerable  success ;  but  his  most  popular  work  was  The 
Bible  in  Spain  (1843),  made  up  chiefly  from  the  letters  he  had 
sent  to  the  Society  as  its  agent.  He  was  for  some  years 
engaged  in  writing  what  was  at  first  announced  as  an  auto- 
biography, but  was  eventually  published  as  "a  dream"  under 
the  title  Lavengro,  with  a  sequel  The  Romany  Rye — the  gypsy 
gentleman.  These  met  with  a  mixed  reception  on  account  of 
Borrows  strong  prejudices  in  favour  of  ale  and  prize-fighting 
and  against  Roman  Catholicism ;  his  readers,  too,  could  not 
make  out  whether  the  story  was  fact  or  fiction.  His  latest 
biographer,  Dr.  Knapp,  after  very  careful  investigation,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  in  the  main  a  true  account 
of  actual  experiences,  with  alterations  of  names,  dates  and 
places.  Borrow's  only  other  work  of  importance  was  Wild 
Wales  (1862),  an  account  of  a  walking  tour  he  took  with  his 
wife  and  step-daughter,  with  many  references  to  Celtic  poetry 
and  tradition.  His  appearance  was  very  remarkable ;  he  was 
tall — six  feet  three — with  a  spare,  athletic  frame,  striking 
features,  and  hair  which  turned  gray  in  his  youth.  He  was  a 
great  rider,  walker,  swimmer  and  boxer ;  on  one  occasion  he 
walked  from  Norwich  to  London  (112  miles)  in  twenty-seven 
hours,  his  expenses  on  the  journey  amounting  to  only  five 
pence  halfpenny  (eleven  cents). 


LAVENGRO. 


SCOTCH   AND   ENGLISH — THE   BICKER. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  found  ourselves  at  Edin- 
burgh, or  rather  in  the  Castle,  into  which  the  regiment 
marched  with  drums  beating,  colours  flying,  and  a  long 
train  of  baggage -waggons  behind.  The  Castle  was,  as  I 
suppose  it  is  now,  a  garrison  for  soldiers.  Two  other 
regiments  were  already  there ;  the  one  an  Irish,  if  I 
remember  right,  the  other  a  small  Highland  corps. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much  about  this  Castle, 
which  everybody  has  seen  ;  on  which  account,  doubtless, 
nobody  has  ever  yet  thought  fit  to  describe  it — at  least 
that  I  am  aware.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  have  no  intention 
of  describing  it,  and  shall  content  myself  with  observing, 
that  we  took  up  our  abode  in  that  immense  building,  or 
caserne,  of  modern  erection,  which  occujDies  the  entire 
eastern  side  of  the  bold  rock  on  which  the  Castle  stands. 
A  gallant  caserne  it  was — the  best  and  roomiest  that  I 
had  hitherto  seen — rather  cold  and  windy,  it  is  true, 
especially  in  the  winter,  but  commanding  a  noble  pros- 
pect of  a  range  of  distant  hills,  which  I  was  told  were 
"  the  hieland  hills,"  and  of  a  broad  arm  of  the  sea,  which 
I  heard  somebody  say  was  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

My  brother,  who,  for  some  years  past,  had  been 
receivinfj  his  education  in  a  certain  celebrated  school  in 
England,  was  now  with  us ;  and  it  came  to  pass,  that  one 
day  my  father,  as  he  sat  at  table,  looked  steadfastly  on 
my  brother  and  myself,  and  then  addressed  my  mother : — 
"  During  my  journey  down  hither  I  have  lost  no  oppor- 
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tunity  of  making  inquiries  about  these  people,  the  Scotch, 
amongst  whom  we  now  are,  and  since  I  have  been  here 
I  have  observed  tliem  attentively.  From  what  I  have 
heard  and  seen,  I  should  say  that  upon  the  whole  they 
are  a  very  decent  set  of  people  ;  they  seem  acute  and 
intelligent,  and  I  am  told  that  their  system  of  education 
is  so  excellent,  tliat  every  person  is  learned — more  or 
less  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin.  There  is  one 
thing,  however,  connected  with  them,  which  is  a  great 
drawback — the  horrid  jargon  which  they  speak.  How- 
ever learned  they  may  be  in  Greek  and  Latin,  their 
English  is  execrable  ;  and  yet  I'm  told  it  is  not  so  bad  as 
it  was.  I  was  in  company  the  other  day  with  an  English- 
man who  has  resided  here  many  years.  We  were  talking 
about  tlie  country  and  the  people.  '  I  should  like  both 
very  well,'  said  I, '  were  it  not  for  the  language.  I  wish 
sincerely  our  Parliament,  which  is  passing  so  many  foolish 
acts  every  year,  would  pass  one  to  force  these  Scotch  to 
speak  English.'  '  I  wisli  so  too,'  said  he.  '  The  language 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  British  Government ;  but,  if  you  had 
heard  it  twenty  years  a,go,  captain  ! — if  you  had  heard  it 
as  it  was  spoken  when  I  first  came  to  Edinburgh  ! '  " 

"  Only  custom,"  said  my  mother.  "  I  dare  say  the 
language  is  now  what  it  was  then." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  my  father  ;  "  though  I  dare  say 
you  are  right ;  it  could  never  have  been  worse  than  it  is 
at  present.  But  now  to  the  point.  Were  it  not  for  the 
language,  which,  if  tlie  boys  were  to  pick  it  up,  might 
ruin  their  prospects  in  life, — were  it  not  for  that,  I  should 
very  much  like  to  send  them  to  a  school  there  is  in  this 
place,  which  everybody  talks  about — the  High  School,  I 
think  they  call  it.     'Tis  said  to  be  the  best  school  in  the 
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whole  island  ;  but  the  idea  of  one's  children  speaking 
Scotch — broad  Scotch !  I  must  think  the  matter  over." 
And  he  did  think  the  matter  over ;  and  the  result  of 
his  deliberation  was  a  determination  to  send  us  to  the 
school.  Let  me  call  thee  up  before  my  mind's  eye,  High 
School,  to  which,  every  morning,  the  two  English  brothers 
took  their  way  from  the  proud  old  Castle  through  the 
lofty  streets  of  the  Old  Town.  High  School ! — called  so, 
I  scarcely  know  why ;  neither  lofty  in  thyself  nor  by 
position,  being  situated  in  a  fiat  bottom ;  oblong  struc- 
tur-a  of  tawny  stone,  with  many  windows  fenced  with 
iron  netting — with  thy  long  hall  below,  and  thy  five 
chambers  above,  for  the  reception  of  the  five  classes, 
into  which  the  eight  hundred  urchins,  who  styled  thee 
instructress,  were  divided.  Thy  learned  rector  and  his 
four  subordinate  dominies  ;  thy  strange  old  porter  of  the 
tall  form  and  grizzled  hair,  hight  Boee,  and  doubtless  of 
Norse  ancestry,  as  his  name  declares ;  perhaps  of  the 
blood  of  Bui  hin  Digri,  the  hero  of  northern  song — the 
Jomsborg  Viking  who  clove  Thorsteinn  Midlangr  asunder 
in  the  dread  sea  battle  of  Horunga  Vog,  and  w^io,  when 
the  fight  was  lost  and  his  own  two  hands  smitten  off, 
seized  two  chests  of  gold  with  his  bloody  stumps,  and, 
springing  with  them  into  the  sea,  cried  to  the  scanty 
relics  of  his  crew,  "  Overboard  now,  all  Bui's  lads ! " 
Yes,  I  remember  all  about  thee,  and  how  at  eight  of 
every  morn  we  were  all  gathered  together  with  one 
accord  in  the  long  hall,  from  which,  after  the  litanies 
had  been  read  (for  so  I  will  call  them,  being  an  Episco- 
palian), the  five  classes  from  the  five  sets  of  benches 
trotted  off  in  long  files,  one  boy  after  the  other,  up  the 
five  spiral  staircases  of  stone,  each  class  to  its  destina- 
tion ;  and  well  do  I  remember  how  we  of  the  third  sat 
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hushed  and  still,  watched  by  the  eye  of  the  dux,  until 
the  door  op:>ned.  and  in  walked  that  model  of  a  good 
Scotchman,  t /;e  shrewd,  intelligent,  but  warm-hearted 
and  kind  dominie,  the  respectable  Carson. 

And  :a  this  school  I  'besran  to  construe  the  Latin 
language,  which  I  had  never  done  before,  notwithstand- 
ing my  long  and  diligent  study  of  Lilly,  which  illustrious 
grammar  was  not  used  at  Edinburgh,  nor  indeed  known. 
Greek  was  only  taught  in  the  fifth  or  highest  class,  in 
which  my  brother  was ;  as  for  myself,  I  never  got  beyond 
the  third  during  the  two  years  that  I  remained  at  this 
seminary.  I  certainly  acquired  here  a  considerable 
insight  in  the  Latin  tongue ;  and,  to  the  scandal  of  my 
father  and  horror  of  my  mother,  a  thorough  proficiency 
in  the  Scotch,  which,  in  less  than  two  months,  usurped 
the  place  of  the  English,  and  so  obstinately  maintained 
its  ground,  that  I  still  can  occasionally  detect  its  linger- 
ing remains.  I  did  not  spend  my  time  unpleasantly  at 
this  school,  though,  first  of  all,  I  had  to  pass  through  an 
ordeal. 

"  Scotland  is  a  better  country  than  England,"  said  an 
ugly,  blear-eyed  lad,  about  a  head  and  shoulders  taller 
than  myself,  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  varlets  who  sur- 
rounded me  in  the  play-ground,  on  the  first,  day,  as  soon 
as  the  morning  lesson  was  over.  "Scotland  is  a  far 
better  country  than  England,  in  every  respect." 

"  Is  it  ? "  said  I.  "  Then  you  ought  to  be  very  thank- 
ful for  not  having  been  born  in  England." 

"  That's  just  what  I  am,  ye  loon  ;  and  every  morning 
when  I  say  my  prayers,  I  thank  God  for  not  being  an 
Englishman.  The  Scotch  are  a  much  better  and  braver 
people  than  the  English." 
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"  It  may  be  so,"  said  I,  "  for  what  I  know — indeed,  till 
I  came  here,  I  never  heard  a  word  either  about  the  Scotch 
or  their  country." 

"  Are  ye  making  fun  of  us,  ye  English  puppy  ? "  said 
the  blear-eyed  lad  ;  "•  take  that !  "  and  I  was  presently 
beaten  black  and  blue.  And  thus  did  I  first  become 
aware  of  the  difference  of  races  and  their  antipathy  to 
each  other. 

"  Bow  to  the  storm,  and  it  shall  pass  over  you."  I 
held  my  peace,  and  silently  submitted  to  the  superiority 
of  the  Scotch — in  numbers.  This  was  enough ;  from  an 
object  of  persecution  I  soon  became  one  of  patronage, 
especially  amongst  the  champions  of  the  class.  "The 
English,"  said  the  blear-eyed  lad,  "though  a  wee  bit 
behind  the  Scotch  in  strength  and  fortitude,  are  nae  to 
be  sneezed  at,  being  far  ahead  of  the  Irish,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  French,  a  pack  of  cowardly  scoundrels.  And  with 
regard  to  the  English  country,  it  is  na  Scotland,  it  is 
true,  but  it  has  its  gude  properties  ;  and,  though  there  is 
ne'er  a  haggis  in  a'  the  land,  there's  an  unco  deal  o' 
gowd  and  siller.  I  respect  England,  for  I  have  an  auntie 
married  there." 

The  Scotch  are  certainly  a  most  pugnacious  people; 
their  whole  history  proves  it.  Witness  their  incessant 
wars  with  the  English  in  the  olden  time,  and  their 
internal  feuds,  highland  and  lowland,  clan  with  clan, 
family  with  family,  Saxon  with  Gael.  In  my  time,  the 
schoolboys,  for  want,  perhaps,  of  English  urchins  to  con- 
tend with,  were  continually  fighting  with  each  other; 
every  noon  there  was  at  least  one  pugilistic  encounter, 
and  sometimes  three.  In  one  month  I  witnessed  more 
of   these   encounters   than   I    had  ever  previously  seen 
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under  similar  circumstances  in  England.  After  all,  there 
was  not  much  harm  done.  Harm  !  what  harm  could 
result  from  short  chopping  blows,  a  hug,  and  a  tumble  ? 
I  was  witness  to  many  a  sounding  whack,  some  blood 
shed,  "  a  blue  ee  "  now  and  then,  but  nothing  more.  In 
England,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  lads  were  compara- 
tively mild,  gentle,  and  pacific,  I  had  been  present  at 
more  than  one  death  caused  by  blows  in  boyish  combats, 
in  which  the  oldest  of  the  victors  had  scarcely  reached 
thirteen  years ;  but  these  blows  were  in  the  jugular, 
given  with  the  full  force  of  the  arm  shot  out  horizontally 
from  the  shoulder. 

But,  the  Scotch — though  by  no  means  proficients  in 
boxing  (and  how  should  they  box,  seeing  that  they  have 
never  had  a  teacher  ?) — are,  1  repeat,  a  most  pugnacious 
people  ;  at  least  they  were  in  my  time.  Anything  served 
them,  that  is,  the  urchins,  as  a  pretence  for  a  fray,  or, 
Dorically  speaking,  a  bicker  ;  every  street  and  close  was 
at  feud  with  its  neighbour ;  the  lads  of  the  school  were 
at  feud  with  the  young  men  of  the  college,  whom  they 
pelted  in  winter  with  snow,  and  in  summer  with  stones  ; 
and  then  the  feud  between  the  Old  and  New  Town ! 

One  day  I  was  standing  on  the  ramparts  of  the  castle 
on  the  south-western  side  which  overhangs  the  green 
brae,  where  it  slopes  down  into  what  was  in  those  days 
the  green  swamp  or  morass,  called  by  the  natives  of 
Auld  Reekie  the  Nor  Loch ;  it  was  a  dark  gloomy  day, 
and  a  thin  veil  of  mist  was  beginning  to  settle  down 
upon  the  brae  and  the  morass.  I  could  perceive,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  a  skirmish  taking  place  in  the  latter 
spot.  I  had  an  indistinct  view  of  two  parties — appar- 
ently of  urchins — and  I  heard  whoops  and  shrill  cries : 
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eager  to  know  the  cause  of  this  disturbance,  I  left  the 
castle,  and  descending  the  brae  reached  the  borders  of 
the  morass,  where  was  a  runnel  of  water  and  the  remains 
of  an  old  wall,  on  the  other  side  of  which  a  narrow  path 
led  across  the  swamp :  upon  this  path  at  a  little  distance 
before  me  there  was  "  a  bicker."  I  pushed  forward,  but 
had  scarcely  crossed  the  ruined  wall  and  runnel,  when 
the  party  nearest  to  me  gave  way,  and  in  great  confusion 
came  running  in  my  direction.  As  they  drew  nigh,  one 
of  them  shouted  to  me,  "  Wha  are  ye,  mon  ?  are  ye  o'  the 
Auld  Toon  ? "  I  made  no  answer.  "  Ha  !  ye  are  of 
the  New  Toon  ;  De'il  tak  ye,  we'll  moorder  ye  ;  "  and  the 
next  moment  a  huge  stone  sung  past  my  head.  "  Let 
me  be,  ye  fule  bodies,"  said  I,  "  I'm  no  of  either  of  ye,  I 
live  yonder  aboon  in  the  castle,"  "  Ah !  ye  live  in  the 
castle ;  then  ye're  an  auld  tooner ;  come  gie  us  your 
help,  man,  and  dinna  stand  there  staring  like  a  dunnot ; 
we  want  help  sair  eneugh.     Here  are  stanes." 

For  my  own  part  I  wished  for  nothing  better,  and, 
rushing  forward,  I  placed  myself  at  the  head  of  my  new 
associates,  and  commenced  flinging  stones  fast  and  des- 
perately. The  other  party  now  gave  way  in  their  turn, 
closely  followed  by  ourselves ;  I  was  in  the  van,  and 
about  to  stretch  out  my  hand  to  seize  the  hindermost 
boy  of  the  enemy,  when,  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
miry  and  difficult  paths  of  the  Nor  Loch,  and  in  my 
eagerness  taking  no  heed  of  my  footing,  I  plunged  into 
a  quagmire,  into  which  I  sank  as  far  as  my  shoulders. 
Our  adversaries  no  sooner  perceived  this  disaster,  than, 
setting  up  a  shout,  they  wheeled  round  and  attacked  us 
most  vehemently.  Had  my  comrades  now  deserted  me, 
my  life  had  not  been  worth  a  straw's  purchase ;  I  should 
either  have  been  smothered  in  the  quag,  or,  what  is  more 
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probable,  had  my  brains  beaten  out  with  stones;  but 
they  behaved  like  true  Scots,  and  fought  stoutly  around 
their  comrade,  until  I  was  extricated,  whereupon  both 
parties  retired,  the  night  being  near  at  hand. 

"  Ye  are  na  a  bad  hand  at  flinging  stanes,"  said  the 
lad  who  first  addressed  me,  as  we  now  returned  up  the 
brae  ;  "  your  aim  is  right  dangerous,  mon,  I  saw  how  ye 
skelpit  them,  ye  maun  help  us  agin  thae  New  Toon 
blackguards  at  our  next  bicker." 

So  to  the  next  bicker  I  went,  and  to  many  more,  which 
speedily  followed  as  the  summer  advanced  ;  the  party  to 
which  I  had  given  my  help  on  the  first  occasion  consisted 
merely  of  outlyers,  posted  about  half  way  up  the  hill,  for 
the  purpose  of  overlooking  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

Did  the  latter  draw  nigh  in  any  considerable  force, 
messengers  were  forthwith  despatched  to  the  "auld 
toon,"  especially  to  the  filthy  alleys  and  closes  of  the 
High  Street,  which  forthwith  would  disgorge  swarms 
of  bare-headed  and  bare-footed  "  callants,"  who,  with 
gestures  wild  and  "  eklrich  screech  and  hollo,"  might 
frequently  be  seen  pouring  down  the  sides  of  the  hill. 
I  have  seen  upwards  of  a  thousand  engaged  on  either 
side  in  these  frays,  which  I  have  no  doubt  were  full 
as  desperate  as  the  fights  described  in  the  Iliad,  and 
which  were  certainly  much  more  bloody  than  the  com- 
bats of  modern  Greece  in  the  war  of  independence  :  the 
callants  not  only  employed  their  hands  in  hurling  stones, 
but  not  unfrequently  slings ;  at  the  use  of  which  they 
were  very  expert,  and  which  occasionally  dislodged  teeth, 
shattered  jaws,  or  knocked  out  an  eye.  Our  opponents 
certainly  laboured  under  considerable  disadvantage,  being 
compelled  not  only  to  wade  across  a  deceitful  bog,  but 
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likewise  to  clamber  up  part  of  a  steep  hill  before  they 
could  attack  us ;  nevertheless,  their  determination  was 
such,  and  such  their  impetuosity,  that  we  had  sometimes 
difficulty  enough  to  maintain  our  own.  I  shall  never 
forget  one  bicker,  the  last  indeed  which  occurred  at  that 
time,  as  the  authorities  of  tlie  town,  alarmed  by  the 
desperation  of  its  character,  stationed  forthwith  a  body 
of  police  on  tlie  hill  side,  to  prevent,  in  future,  any  such 
breaches  of  the  peace. 

It  M'as  a  beautiful  Sunday  evening;  the  rays  of  the 
descending  sun  were  reflected  redly  from  the  grey  walls 
of  the  castle,  and  from  the  black  rocks  on  which  it  was 
founded.  The  bicker  had  long  since  commenced,  stones 
from  sling  and  hand  were  flying  ;  but  the  callants  of  the 
New  Town  were  now  carrying  everything  before  them. 

A  full-grown  baker's  apprentice  was  at  their  head ;  he 
was  foamingr  with  rase,  and  had  taken  the  field,  as  I  was 
told,  in  order  to  avenge  his  brother,  whose  eye  had  been 
knocked  out  in  one  of  the  late  bickers.  He  was  no 
slinger,  or  flinger,  but  brandished  in  his  right  hand  the 
spoke  of  a  cart-wheel,  like  my  countryman  Tom  Hicka- 
thrift  of  old  in  his  encounter  with  the  giant  of  the 
Lincolnshire  fen.  Protected  by  a  piece  of  wicker-work 
attached  to  his  left  arm,  he  rushed  on  to  the  fray,  disre- 
garding the  stones  which  were  showered  against  him, 
and  was  ably  seconded  by  his  followers.  Our  own  party 
was  chased  half  way  up  the  hill,  where  I  was  struck  to 
the  ground  by  the  baker,  after  having  been  foiled  in  an 
attempt  which  I  had  made  to  fling  a  handful  of  earth 
into  his  eyes.  All  now  appeared  lost ;  the  Auld  Toon  was 
in  full  retreat.  I  myself  lay  at  the  baker's  feet,  who 
had  just  raised  his  spoke,  probably  to  give  me  the  coup 
de  grace,— it  was  an  awful  moment.     Just  then  I  heard 
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a  shout  and  a  rushing  sound  ;  a  wild-looking  figure  is 
descending  the  hill  with  terrible  bounds ;  it  is  a  lad 
of  some  fifteen  years ;  he  is  bare-headed,  and  his  red 
uncombed  hair  stands  on  end  like  hedgehogs'  bristles ; 
his  frame  is  lithy,  like  that  of  an  antelope,  but  he  has 
prodigious  breadth  of  chest ;  he  wears  a  military  undress, 
that  of  the  regiment,  even  of  a  drummer,  for  it  is  wild 
Davy,  whom  a  month  before  I  had  seen  enlisted  on  Leith 
Links  to  serve  King  George  with  drum  and  drumstick 
as  long  as  his  services  might  be  required,  and  who,  ere  a 
week  had  elapsed,  had  smitten  with  his  fist  Drum-Major 
Elzigood,  who,  incensed  at  his  inaptitude,  had  threatened 
him  with  his  cane  ;  he  has  been  in  confinement  for  weeks, 
this  is  the  first  day  of  his  liberation,  and  he  is  now 
descending  the  hill  with  horrid  bounds  and  shoutings ; 
he  is  now  about  five  yards  distant,  and  the  baker,  who 
apprehends  that  something  dangerous  is  at  hand,  prepares 
himself  for  the  encounter ;  but  what  avails  the  strength 
of  a  baker,  even  full  grown  ? — ^wliat  avails  the  defence 
of  a  wicker  shield  ?  what  avails  the  wheel-spoke,  should 
there  be  an  opportunity  of  using  it,  against  the  impetus 
of  an  avalanche  or  a  cannon-ball  ? — for  to  either  of  these 
might  that  wild  figure  be  compared,  which,  at  the  distance 
of  five  yards,  sprang  at  once  with  head,  hands,  feet  and 
body,  all  together,  upon  the  champion  of  the  New  Town, 
tumbling  him  to  the  earth  amain.  And  now  it  was  the 
turn  of  the  Old  Town  to  triumph.  Our  late  discomfited 
host,  returning  on  its  steps,  overwhelmed  the  fallen 
champion  with  blows  of  every  kind,  and  then,  led  on  by 
his  vanquisher,  who  had  assumed  his  arms,  namely,  the 
wheel-spoke  and  wicker  shield,  fairly  cleared  the  brae  of 
their  adversaries,  whom  they  drove  down  headlong  into 
the  morass. 
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CAPE    FINISTERRA — THE   LAST  TESTAMENT. 

I  arrived  at  Padron  late  in  the  evening,  on  my  return 
from  Pontevedra  and  Vigo.  It  was  my  intention  at  this 
place  to  send  my  servant  and  horses  forward  to  Santiago, 
and  to  hire  a  guide  to  Cape  Finisterra.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  assign  any  plausible  reason  for  the  ardent 
desire  which  I  entertained  to  visit  this  place;  but  I 
remembered  that  last  year  I  had  escaped  almost  by  a 
miracle  from  shipwreck  and  death  on  the  rocky  sides 
of  this  extreme  point  of  the  Old  World,  and  I  thought 
that  to  convey  the  Gospel  to  a  place  so  wild  and  remote 
might  perhaps  be  considered  an  acceptable  pilgrimage  in 
the  eyes  of  my  Maker.  True  it  is  that  but  one  copy 
remained  of  those  which  I  had  brought  with  me  on  this 
last  journey ;  but  this  reflection,  far  from  discouraging 
me  in  my  projected  enterprise,  produced  the  contrary 
effect,  as  I  called  to  mind  that,  ever  since  the  Lord 
revealed  Himself  to  man,  it  has  seemed  good  to  Him  to 
accomplish  the  greatest  ends  by  apparently  the  most 
insufficient  means ;  and  I  reflected  that  this  one  copy 
might  serve  as  an  instrument  for  more  good  than  the 
four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  copies  of 
the  edition  of  Madrid. 

I  was  aware  that  my  own  horses  were  quite  incompe- 
tent to  reach  Finisterra,  as  the  roads  or  paths  lie  through 
stony  ravines,  and  over  rough  and  shaggy  hills,  and 
therefore  determined  to  leave  them  behind  with  Antonio, 
whom  I  was  unwilling  to  expose  to  the  fatigues  of  such 
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a  journey.  I  lost  no  time  in  sending  for  an  alquilador, 
or  person  who  lets  out  horses,  and  informing  him  of  my 
intention.  He  said  he  had  an  excellent  mountain  pony 
at  my  disposal,  and  that  he  himself  would  accompany 
me,  but  at  the  same  time  observed,  that  it  was  a  terrible 
journey  for  man  and  horse,  and  that  he  expected  to  be 
paid  accordingly.  I  consented  to  give  him  what  he 
demanded,  but  on  the  express  condition  that  he  would 
perform  his  promise  of  attending  me  himself,  as  I  was 
unwilling  to  trust  myself  four  or  five  days  amongst  the 
hills  with  any  low  fellow  of  the  town  whom  he  might 
select,  and  who  it  was  very  possible  might  play  me  some 
evil  turn.  He  replied  by  the  term  invariably  used  by 
the  Spaniards  when  they  see  doubt  or  distrust  exhibited, 
"No  tenga  usted  cuidao"  I  will  go  myself.  Having 
thus  arranged  the  matter  perfectly  satisfactorily,  as  I 
thought,  I  partook  of  a  slight  supper,  and  shortly  after- 
wards retired  to  repose. 

I  had  requested  the  alquilador  to  call  me  the  next 
morning  at  three  o'clock ;  he,  however,  did  not  make  his 
appearance  till  five,  having,  I  suppose,  overslept  himself, 
which  was  indeed  my  own  case.  I  arose  in  a  hurry, 
dressed,  put  a  few  things  in  a  bag,  not  forgetting  the 
Testament  which  I  had  resolved  to  present  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Finisterra.  I  then  sallied  forth,  and  saw  my 
friend  the  alquilador,  who  was  holding  by  the  bridle  the 
pony  or  jaca  which  was  destined  to  carry  me  in  my 
expedition.  It  was  a  beautiful  little  animal,  apparently 
strong  and  full  of  life,  without  one  single'  white  hair  in 
its  whole  body,  which  was  black  as  the  plumage  of  the 
crow. 

Behind  it  stood  a  strange-looking  figure  of  the  biped 
species,  to  whom,  however,  at  the  moment,  I  paid  little 
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attention,  but  of  whom  I  shall  have  plenty  to  say  in  the 
sequel. 

Having  asked  the  horse-lender  whether  he  was  ready 
to  proceed,  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  I  bade 
adieu  to  Antonio,  and  putting  the  pony  in  motion,  we 
hastened  out  of  the  town,  taking  at  first  the  road  which 
leads  towards  Santiago.  Observing  that  the  figure  which 
I  have  previously  alluded  to  was  following  close  at  our 
heels,  I  asked  the  alquilador  who  it  was,  and  the  reason 
of  its  following  us;  to  which  he  replied  that  it  was  a 
servant  of  his,  who  would  proceed  a  little  way  with  us 
and  then  return.  So  on  we  went  at  a  rapid  rate,  till  we 
were  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Esclavitud,  a  little  beyond  which  he  had  informed  me 
that  we  should  have  to  turn  off  from  the  high  road ;  but 
here  he  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  in  a  moment  we 
were  all  at  a  standstill.  I  questioned  the  guide  as  to 
the  reason  of  this,  but  received  no  answer.  The  fellow's 
eyes  were  directed  to  the  ground,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
counting  with  the  most  intense  solicitude  the  prints  of 
the  hoofs  of  the  oxen,  mules,  and  horses  in  the  dust  of 
the  road.  I  repeated  my  demand  in  a  louder  voice; 
when,  after  a  considerable  pause,  he  somewhat  elevated 
his  eyes,  without,  however,  looking  me  in  the  face,  and 
said  that  he  believed  that  I  entertained  the  idea  that  he 
himself  was  to  guide  me  to  Finisterra,  which,  if  I  did,  he 
was  very  sorry  for,  the  thing  being  quite  impossible,  as 
he  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  way,  and,  moreover, 
incapable  of  performing  such  a  journey  over  rough  and 
difficult  ground,  as  he  was  no  longer  the  man  he  had 
been,  and  over  and  above  all  that,  he  was  engaged  that 
day  to  accompany  a  gentleman  to  Pontevedra,  who  was 
at  that  moment  expecting  him.     "  But,"  continued  he, 
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"  as  I  am  always  desirous  of  behaving  like  a  caballero  to 
everybody,  I  have  taken  measures  to  prevent  your  being 
disappointed.  This  person,"  pointing  to  the  figure,  "  I 
have  engaged  to  accompany  you.  He  is  a  most  trust- 
worthy person,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  route  to 
Finisterra,  having  been  thither  several  times  with  this 
very  jaca  on  which  you  are  mounted.  He  will,  besides, 
be  an  agreeable  companion  to  you  on  the  way,  as  he 
speaks  French  and  English  very  well,  and  has  been  all 
over  the  world."  The  fellow  ceased  speaking  at  last; 
and  I  was  so  struck  with  his  craft,  impudence,  and 
villainy,  that  some  time  elapsed  before  I  could  find  an 
answer.  I  then  reproached  him  in  the  bitterest  terms 
for  his  breach  of  promise,  and  said  that  I  was  much 
tempted  to  return  to  the  town  instantly,  complain  of 
him  to  the  alcalde,  and  have  him  punished  at  any  expense. 
To  which  he  replied,  "  Sir  cavalier,  by  so  doing  you  will 
be  nothing  nearer  Finisterra,  to  which  you  seem  so  eager 
to  get.  Take  my  advice,  spur  on  the  jaca,  for  you  see  it 
is  getting  late,  and  it  is  twelve  long  leagues  from  hence 
to  Corcuvion,  where  you  must  pass  the  night ;  and  from 
thence  to  Finisterra  is  no  trifle.  As  for  the  man,  tio 
tenga  usted  cuidao,  he  is  the  best  guide  in  all  Galicia, 
speaks  English  and  French,  and  will  bear  you  pleasant 
company." 

By  this  time  I  had  reflected  that  by  returning  to 
Padron  I  should  indeed  be  only  wasting  time,  and  that 
by  endeavouring  to  have  the  fellow  punished,  no  benefit 
would  accrue  to  me ;  moreover,  as  he  seemed  to  be  a 
scoundrel  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  I  might  as  well 
proceed  in  the  company  of  any  person  as  in  his.  I 
therefore  signified  my  intention  of  proceeding,  and  told 
him  to  go  back  in  the  Lord's  name,  and  repent  of  hir, 
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sins.  But  having  gained  one  point,  he  thought  he  had 
best  attempt  another;  so  placing  himself  about  a  yard 
before  the  jaca,  he  said  that  the  price  which  I  had  agreed 
to  pay  him  for  the  loan  of  his  horse  (which,  by  the  by, 
was  the  full  sum  he  had  demanded)  was  by  no  means 
sufficient,  and  that  before  I  proceeded  I  must  promise 
him  two  dollars  more,  adding  that  he  was  either  drunk 
or  mad  when  he  had  made  such  a  bargain.  I  was  now 
thoroughly  incensed,  and,  without  a  moment's  reflection, 
spurred  the  jaca,  which  flung  him  down  in  the  dust, 
and  passed  over  him.  Looking  back  at  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  yards,  I  saw  him  standing  in  the  same  place, 
his  hat  on  the  ground,  gazing  after  us,  and  crossing 
himself  most  devoutly.  His  servant,  or  whatever  he 
was,  far  from  oflTering  any  assistanfce  to  his  principal,  no 
sooner  saw  the  jaca  in  motion  than  he  ran  on  by  its  side, 
without  word  or  comment,  farther  than  striking  himself 
lustily  on  the  thigh  with  his  right  palm.  We  soon  passed 
the  Esclavitud,  and  presently  afterwards  turned  to  the 
left  into  a  stony  broken  path  leading  to  fields  of  maize. 
We  passed  by  several  farmhouses,  and  at  last  arrived  at 
a  dingle,  the  sides  of  which  were  plentifully  overgrown 
with  dwarf  oaks,  and  which  slanted  down  to  a  small 
dark  river  shaded  with  trees,  which  we  crossed  by  a 
rude  bridge.  By  this  time  I  had  had  sufficient  time  to 
scan  my  odd  companion  from  head  to  foot.  His  utmost 
height,  had  he  made  the  most  of  himself,  might  perhaps 
have  amounted  to  five  feet  one  inch ;  but  he  seemed 
somewhat  inclined  to  stoop.  Nature  had  gifted  him 
with  an  immense  head,  and  placed  it  clean  upon  his 
shoulders,  for  amongst  the  items  of  his  composition  it  did 
not  appear  that  a  nof'k  had  been  included.  Arms  long 
and  brawny  swung  at  his  sides,  and  the  whole  of  his 
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frame  was  as  strong  built  and  powerful  as  a  wrestler's ; 
his  body  was  supported  by  a  pair  of  short  but  very 
nimble  legs.     His  face  was  very  long,  and  would  have 
borne  some  slight  resemblance  to  a  human  countenance 
had  the  nose  been  more  visible,  for  its  place  seemed  to 
have  been  entirely  occupied  by  a  wry  mouth  and  large 
staring  eyes.     His  dress  consisted  of  three  articles:  an 
old  and  tattered  hat  of  the  Portuguese  kind,  broad  at 
the  crown  and  narrow  at  the  eaves,  something  which 
appeared  to  be  a  shirt,  and  dirty  canvas  trousers.     Will- 
ing to  enter  into  conversation  with  him,  and  remem- 
bering  that   the    alquilador   had   informed  me  that  he 
spoke  languages,  I  asked  him,  in  English,  if   he  had 
always  acted  in  the  capacity  of  guide.     Whereupon  he 
turned  his  eyes  with  ?i  singular  expression  upon  my  face, 
gave  a  loud  laugh,  a  long  leap,  and  clapped  his  hands 
thrice  above  his  head.     Perceivinof  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand  me,  I  repeated   my  demand  in   French,  and  was 
again  answered   by  the  laugh,  leap,  and  clapping.     At 
last  he  said  in  broken  Spanish,  "  Master  mine,  speak 
Spanish  in  God's  name,  and  I  can  understand  you,  and 
still  better  if  you  speak  Gallegan,  but  I  can  promise  no 
more.     I  heard  what  the  alquilador  told  you,  but  he  is 
the  greatest  embustero  in  the  whole  land,  and  deceived 
you  then  as  he  did  when  he  promised  to  accompany  you. 
I  serve  him  for  my  sins ;  but  it  w^as  an  evil  hour  when  I 
left  the  deep  sea  and  turned  guide."     He  then  informed 
me  that  he  was  a  native  of  Padron,  and  a  mariner  by 
profession,  having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
the  Spanish  navy,  in  which  service  he  had  visited  Cuba 
and  many  parts  of  the  Spanish  Americas,  adding,  "  When 
my  master  told  you  that  I   should   bear  you  pleasant 
company  by  the  way,  it  was  the  only  word  of  truth  that 
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has  come  from  liis  mouth  for  a  month  ;  and  long  before 
you  reach  Finisterra  you  will  have  rejoiced  that  the 
servant,  and  not  the  master,  went  with  you :  he  is  dull 
and  heavy,  but  I  am  what  you  see."  He  then  gave  two 
or  three  first-rate  summersets,  again  laughed  loudly,  and 
clapped  his  hands.  "  You  would  scarcely  think,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  that  I  drove  that  little  pony  yesterday  heavily 
laden  all  the  way  from  Coruiia.  We  arrived  at  Padron 
a.t  two  o'clock  this  morning ;  but  we  are  nevertheless 
both  willing  and  able  to  undertake  a  fresh  journej^  iYo 
tenga  usted  cuidao,  as  my  master  said,  no  one  ever 
complains  of  that  pony  or  of  me."  In  this  kind  of  dis- 
course we  proceeded  a  considerable  way  through  a  very 
picturesque  country,  until  we  reached  a  beautiful  village 
at  the  skirt  of  a  mountain.  "  This  village,"  said  my 
guide,  "  is  called  Los  Angeles,  because  its  church  was 
built  long  since  by  the  angels ;  they  placed  a  beam  of 
gold  beneath  it,  which  they  brought  down  from  heaven, 
and  which  was  once  a  rafter  of  God's  own  house.  It 
runs  all  the  way  under  the  ground  from  hence  to  the 
cathedral  of  Compostella." 

Passing  through  the  village,  which  he  likewise  informed 
me  possessed  baths,  and  was  much  visited  by  the  people 
of  Santiago,  we  shaped  our  course  to  the  north-west,  and 
by  so  doing  doubled  a  mountain  which  rose  majestically 
over  our  heads,  its  top  crowned  with  bare  and  broken 
rocks,  whilst  on  our  right,  on  the  other  side  of  a  spacious 
valley,  was  a  high  range,  connected  with  the  mountains 
to  the  northward  of  St.  James.  On  the  summit  of  this 
range  rose  high  embattled  towers,  which  my  guide 
informed  me  were  those  of  Altamira,  an  ancient  and 
ruined  castle,  formerly  the  principal  residence  in  this 
province  of  the  counts  of  that  name.     Turning  now  due 
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west,  we  were  soon  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  and  rugged 
pass,  which  led  to  more  elevated  regions.  The  ascent 
cost  us  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground  were  such,  that  I  more  than  once  congratulated 
myself  on  having  left  my  own  horses  behind,  and  being 
mounted  on  the  gallant  little  pony  which,  accustomed 
to  such  paths,  scrambled  bravely  forward,  and  eventually 
brought  us  in  safety  to  the  top  of  the  ascent. 

Here  we  entered  a  Gallegan  cabin,  or  choza,  for  the 
purpose  of  refreshing  the  animal  and  ourselves.  The 
quadruped  ate  some  maize,  whilst  we  two  bipeds  regaled 
ourselves  on  some  broa  and  aguardiente,  which  a  woman 
whom  we  found  in  the  hut  placed  before  us.  I  walked 
out  for  a  few  minutes  to  observe  the  aspect  of  the 
country,  and  on  my  return  found  my  guide  fast  asleep 
on  the  bench  where  I  had  left  him.  He  sat  bolt  upright, 
his  back  supported  against  the  wall,  and  his  legs  pendu- 
lous, within  three  inches  of  the  ground,  being  too  short 
to  reach  it.  I  remained  gazing  upon  him  for  at  least 
five  minutes,  whilst  he  enjoyed  slumbers  seemingly  as 
quiet  and  profound  as  those  of  death  itself.  His  face 
brought  powerfully  to  my  mind  some  of  those  uncouth 
visages  of  saints  and  abbots  which  are  occasionally  seen 
in  the  niches  of  the  walls  of  ruined  convents.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  gleam  of  vitality  in  his  countenance, 
which  for  colour  and  rigidity  might  have  been  of  stone, 
and  which  was  as  rude  and  battered  as  one  of  the  stone 
heads  at  Icolmkill,  which  have  braved  the  winds  of 
twelve  hundred  years.  I  continued  gazing  on  his  face 
till  I  became  almost  alarmed,  concluding  that  life  might 
have  departed  from  its  harassed  and  fatigued  tenement. 
On  my  shaking  him  rather  rouglily  by  the  shoulder  he 
slowly  awoke,  opening  his  eyes  with  a  stare,  and  then 
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closing  them  again.  For  a  few  moments  he  was  evidently- 
unconscious  of  where  he  was.  On  my  shouting  to  him, 
however,  and  inquiring  whether  he  intended  to  sleep  all 
day  instead  of  conducting  me  to  Finisterra,  he  dropped 
upon  his  legs,  snatched  up  his  hat,  which  lay  on  the 
table,  and  instantly  ran  out  of  the  door,  exclaiming, 
"  Yes,  yes,  I  remember — follow  me,  captain,  and  I  will 
lead  you  to  Finisterra  in  no  time."  I  looked  after  him, 
and  perceived  that  he  was  hurrying  at  a  considerable 
pace  in  the  direction  in  which  we  had  hitherto  been 
proceeding.  "  Stop,"  said  I,  "  stop  !  will  you  leave  me 
here  with  the  pony  ?  Stop,  we  have  not  paid  the 
reckoning.  Stop  ! "  He,  however,  never  turned  his  head 
for  a  moment,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  was  out  of  sio-ht. 
The  pony,  which  was  tied  to  a  crib  at  one  end  of  the 
cabin,  began  now  to  neigh  terrifically,  to  plunge,  and  to 
erect  its  tail  and  mane  in  a  most  singular  manner.  It 
tore  and  strained  at  the  halter  till  I  was  apprehensive 
that  strangulation  would  ensue.  "  Woman,"  I  exclaimed, 
"  where  are  you,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  " 
But  the  hostess  had  likewise  disappeared,  and  though  I 
ran  about  the  choza,  shouting  myself  hoarse,  no  answer 
was  returned.  The  pony  still  continued  to  scream  and 
to  strain  at  the  halter  more  violently  than  ever.  "  Am  I 
beset  with  lunatics  ? "  I  cried,  and  flinging  down  a  peseta 
on  the  table,  unloosed  the  halter,  and  attempted  to  intro- 
duce the  bit  into  the  mouth  of  the  animal.  This,  how- 
ever, I  found  impossible  to  effect.  Released  from  the 
halter,  the  pony  made  at  once  for  the  door,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  which  I  could  make  to  detain  it.  "  If  you 
abandon  me,"  said  I,  "  I  am  in  a  pretty  situation ;  but 
there  is  a  remedy  for  everything ! "  with  which  words 
I  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  in  a  moment  more  the 
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creature  was  bearing  me  at  a  rapid  gallop  in  the  direc- 
tion, as  I  supposed,  of  Finisterra.  My  position,  however 
diverting  to  the  reader,  was  rather  critical  to  myself.  I 
was  on  the  back  of  a  spirited  animal,  over  which  I  had 
no  control,  dashing  along  a  dangerous  and  unknown 
path.  I  could  not  discover  the  slightest  vestige  of  my 
guide,  nor  did  I  pass  any  one  from  whom  I  could  derive 
any  information.  Indeed,  the  sj)eed  of  the  animal  was 
so  great,  that  even  in  the  event  of  my  meeting  or  over- 
taking a  passenger,  I  could  scarcely  have  hoped  to 
exchange  a  word  with  him.  "  Is  the  pony  trained  to  this 
work  ? "  said  I  mentally.  "  Is  he  carrying  me  to  some 
den  of  banditti,  where  my  throat  will  be  cut,  or  does  he 
follow  his  master  by  instinct  ? "  Both  of  these  suspicions 
I,  however,  soon  abandoned ;  the  pony's  speed  relaxed, 
he  appeared  to  have  lost  the  road.  He  looked  about 
uneasily ;  at  last,  coming  to  a  sandy  spot,  he  put  his 
nostrils  to  the  ground,  and  then  suddenly  flung  himself 
down,  and  wallowed  in  true  pony  fashion.  I  was  not 
hurt,  and  instantly  made  use  of  this  opportunity  to 
slip  the  bit  into  his  mouth,  which  previously  had  been 
dangling  beneath  his  neck ;  I  then  remounted  in  quest 
of  the  road. 

This  I  soon  found,  and  continued  my  way  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  path  lay  over  a  moor,  patched  with 
heath  and  furze,  and  here  and  there  strewn  with  large 
stones,  or  rather  rocks.  The  sun  had  risen  high  in  the 
firmament,  and  burned  fiercely.  I  passed  several  people, 
men  and  women,  who  gazed  at  me  with  surprise,  wonder- 
ing, probably,  what  a  person  of  my  appearance  could  be 
about  without  a  guide  in  so  strange  a  place.  I  inquired 
of  two  females  whom  I  met  whether  they  had  seen  my 
guide  ;  but  they  either  did  not  or  would  not  understand 
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me,  and  exchanging  a  few  words  with  each  other,  in 
one  of  the  hundred  dialects  of  the  Gallegan,  passed  on. 
Having  crossed  the  moor,  I  came  rather  abruptly  upon  a 
convent,  overhanging  a  deep  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  brawled  a  rapid  stream. 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  spot :  the  sides  of 
the  ravine  were  thickly  clothed  with  wood,  and  on  the 
other  side  a  tall,  black  hill  uplifted  itself.  The  edifice 
was  large,  and  apparently  deserted.  Passing  by  it,  I 
presently  reached  a  small  village,  as  deserted,  to  all 
appearance,  as  the  convent,  for  I  saw  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual, nor  so  much  as  a  dog  to  welcome  me  with  his 
bark.  I  proceeded,  however,  until  I  reached  a  fountain, 
the  waters  of  which  gushed  from  a  stone  pillar  into  a 
trough.  Seated  upon  this  last,  his  arms  folded,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  neighbouring  mountain,  I  beheld  a 
figure  which  still  frequently  recurs  to  my  thoughts, 
especially  when  asleep  and  oppressed  by  the  nightmare. 
This  figure  was  my  runaway  guide. 

Myself. — Good  day  to  you,  my  gentleman.  The 
weather  is  hot,  and  yonder  water  appears  delicious.  I 
am  almost  tempted  to  dismount  and  regale  myself  with 
a  slight  draught. 

Guide. — Your  worship  can  do  no  better.  The  day  is, 
as  you  say,  hot ;  you  can  do  no  better  than  drink  a  little 
of  this  water.  I  have  myself  just  drunk.  I  would  not, 
however,  advise  you  to  give  that  pony  any;  it  appears 
heated  and  blown. 

Myself. — It  ma}^  well  be  so.  I  have  been  galloping  at 
least  two  leagues  in  pursuit  of  a  fellow  who  engaged  to 
guide  me  to  Finisterra,  but  who  deserted  me  in  a  most 
singular  manner,  so  much  so,  that  I  almost  believe  him 
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to  be  a  thief,  and  no  true  man.     You  do  not  happen  to 
have  seen  him  ? 

Guide. — What  kind  of  a  man  might  he  be  ? 

Myself. — A  short,  thick  fellow,  very  much  like  your- 
self, with  a  hump  upon  his  back,  and,  excuse  me,  of  a 
very  ill-favoured  countenance. 

Guide. — Ha,  ha!  I  know  him.  He  ran  with  me  to 
this  fountain,  where  he  has  just  left  me.  That  man,  sir 
cavalier,  is  no  thief.  If  he  is  anything  at  all,  he  is  a 
Nuveiro, — a  fellow  who  rides  upon  the  clouds,  and  is 
occasionally  whisked  away  by  a  gust  of  wind.  Should 
you  ever  travel  with  that  man  again,  never  allow  him 
more  than  one  glass  of  anise  at  a  time,  or  he  will  infallibly 
mount  into  the  clouds  and  leave  you,  and  then  he  will 
ride  and  run  till  he  comes  to  a  water  brook,  or  knocks 
his  head  against  a  fountain — then  one  draught,  and  he 
is  himself  again.  So  you  are  going  to  Finisterra,  sir 
cavalier  ?  Now,  it  is  singular  enough,  that  a  cavalier 
much  of  your  appearance  engaged  me  to  conduct  him 
there  this  morning ;  I  however  lost  him  on  the  way.  So 
it  appears  to  me  our  best  plan  to  travel  together  until 
you  find  your  own  guide  and  I  find  my  own  master. 

It  might  be  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  that 
we  reached  a  long  and  ruinous  bridge,  seemingly  of  great 
antiquity,  and  which,  as  I  was  informed  by  my  guide, 
was  called  the  bridge  of  Don  Alonzo.  It  crossed  a 
species  of  creek,  or  rather  frith,  for  the  sea  was  at  no 
considerable  distance,  and  the  small  town  of  Noyo  lay 
at  our  right.  "  When  we  have  crossed  that  bridge, 
captain,"  said  my  guide,  "  we  shall  be  in  an  unknown 
country,  for  I  have  never  been  farther  than  Noyo, 
and  as  for  Finisterra,  so  far  from  having  been  there,  I 
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never  heard  of  such  a  place ;  and  though  I  have  inquired 
of  two  or  three  people  since  we  have  been  upon  this 
expedition,  they  know  as  little  about  it  as  I  do.  Taking 
all  things,  however,  into  consideration,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  push  forward  to 
Corcuvion,  which  is  five  mad  leagues  from  hence,  and 
which  we  may  perhaps  reach  ere  nightfall,  if  we  can 
find  the  way  or  get  any  one  to  direct  us ;  for,  as  I  told 
you  before,  I  know  nothing  about  it."  "  To  fine  hands 
have  I  confided  myself,"  said  I ;  "  however,  we  had  best, 
as  you  say,  push  forward  to  Corcuvion,  where,  peradven- 
ture,  we  may  hear  something  of  Finisterra,  and  find  a 
guide  to  conduct  us."  Whereupon  with  a  hop,  skip,  and 
a  jump,  he  again  set  forward  at  a  rapid  pace,  stopping 
occasionally  at  a  choza,  for  the  purpose,  I  suppose,  of 
making  inquiries,  though  I  understood  scarcely  anything 
of  the  jargon  in  which  he  addressed  the  people,  and  in 
which  they  answered  him. 

We  were  soon  in  an  extremel}^  wild  and  hilly  country, 
scrambling  up  and  down  ravines,  wading  brooks,  and 
scratching  our  hands  and  faces  with  brambles,  on  which 
grew  a  plentiful  crop  of  wild  mulberries,  to  gather  some 
of  which  we  occasionally  made  a  stop.  Owing  to  the 
roughness  of  the  way  we  made  no  great  progress.  The 
pony  followed  close  at  the  back  of  the  guide,  so  near, 
indeed,  that  its  nose  almost  touched  his  shoulder.  The 
country  grew  wilder  and  wilder,  and  since  we  had  passed 
a  water-mill,  we  had  lost  all  trace  of  human  habitation. 
The  mill  stood  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley  shaded  by  large 
trees,  and  its  wheels  were  turning  with  a  dismal  and 
monotonous  noise.  "  Do  you  think  we  shall  reach  Cor- 
cuvion to-night?"  said  I  to  the  guide,  as  we  emerged 
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from  this  valley  to  a  savage  moor,  which  appeared  of 
almost  boundless  extent. 

Guide. — I  do  not,  I  do  not.  We  shall  in  no  manner 
reach  Corcuvion  to-night,  and  I  by  no  means  like  the 
appearance  of  this  moor.  The  sun  is  rapidly  sinking, 
and  then,  if  there  come  on  a  haze,  we  shall  meet  the 
Estadda. 

Myself. — What  do  you  mean  by  the  Estad^a  ? 

Guide. — What  do  I  mean  by  the  Estad^a  ?  My  master 
asks  me  what  I  mean  by  the  Estadinha.*  I  have  met  the 
Estadinha  but  once,  and  it  was  upon  a  moor  something 
like  this.  I  was  in  company  with  several  women,  and  a 
thick  haze  came  on,  and  suddenly  a  thousand  lights  shone 
above  our  heads  in  the  haze,  and  there  was  a  wild  cry, 
and  the  women  fell  to  the  ground  screaming,  Estad^a  ! 
Estad^a !  and  I  myself  fell  to  the  ground  crying  out, 
Estadinha !  The  Estadda  are  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
which  ride  upon  the  haze,  bearing  candles  in  their  hands. 
I  tell  you  frankly,  my  master,  that  if  we  meet  the 
assembly  of  the  souls,  I  shall  leave  you  at  once,  and  then 
I  shall  run  and  run  till  I  drown  myself  in  the  sea,  some- 
where about  Muros.  We  shall  not  reach  Corcuvion"  this 
night;  my  only  hope  is  that  we  may  find  some  choza 
upon  these  moors,  where  we  may  hide  our  heads  from 
the  Estadinha. 

The  night  overtook  us  ere  we  had  traversed  the  moor ; 
there  was,  however,  no  haze,  to  the  great  joy  of  my 
guide,  and  a  corner  of  the  moon  partially  illumined  our 
steps.  Our  situation,  however,  was  dreary  enough :  we 
were  upon  the  wildest  heath  of  the  wildest  province  of 

*  Inha,  when  affixed  to  words,  serves  as  a  diminutive.  It  is  much  in 
use  amongst  the  Gallcgans. 
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Spain,  ignorant  of  our  way,  and  directing  our  course  we 
scarcely  knew  whither,  tor  my  guide  repeatedly  declared 
to  me,  that  he  did  not  believe  that  such  a  place  as  Finis- 
terra  existed,  or  if  it  did  exist,  it  was  some  bleak  moun- 
tain pointed  out  in  a  map.  When  I  reflected  on  the 
character  of  this  guide,  I  derived  but  little  comfort  or 
encouragement:  he  was  at  best  evidently  half-witted, 
and  was  by  his  own  confession  occasionally  seized  with 
paroxysms  which  differed  from  madness  in  no  essential 
respect ;  his  wild  escapade  in  the  morning  of  nearly 
three  leagues,  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  lastly 
his  superstitious  and  frantic  fears  of  meeting  the  souls 
of  the  dead  upon  this  heath,  in  which  event  he  intended, 
as  he  himself  said,  to  desert  me  and  make  for  the  sea, 
operated  rather  powerfully  upon  my  nerves.  I  likewise 
considered  that  it  was  quite  possible  that  we  might  be 
in  the  route  neither  of  Finisterra  nor  Corcuvion,  and  I 
therefore  determined  to  enter  the  first  cabin  at  which 
we  should  arrive,  in  preference  to  running  the  risk  of 
breaking  our  necks  by  tumbling  down  some  pit  or  preci- 
pice. No  cabin,  however,  appeared  in  sight;  the  moor 
seemed  interminable,  and  we  wandered  on  until  the 
moon  disappeared,  and  we  were  left  in  almost  total 
darkness. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  ascent,  up 
which  a  rough  and  broken  pathway  appeared  to  lead. 
"  Can  this  be  our  way  ? "  said  I  to  the  guide. 

"  There  appears  to  be  no  other  for  us,  captain,"  replied 
the  man ;  "  let  us  ascend  it  by  all  means,  and  when  we 
are  at  the  top,  if  the  sea  be  in  the  neighbourhood  we 
shall  see  it." 
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I  then  dismounted,  for  to  ride  up  such  a  pass  in  such 
darkness  would  have  been  madness.  We  clambered  up 
in  a  line,  first  the  guide,  next  the  pony,  with  his  nose 
as  usual  on  his  master's  shoulder,  of  whom  he  seemed 
passionately  fond,  and  I  bringing  up  the  rear,  with  my 
left  hand  grasping  the  animal's  tail.  We  had  many  a 
stumble,  and  more  than  one  fall :  once,  indeed,  we  were 
all  rolling  down  the  side  of  the  hill  together.  In  about 
twenty  minutes  we  reached  the  summit,  and  looked 
around  us,  but  no  sea  was  visible :  a  black  moor,  indis- 
tinctly seen,  seemed  to  spread  on  every  side. 

"  We  shall  have  to  take  up  our  quarters  here  till 
morning,"  said  I. 

Suddenly  my  guide  seized  me  by  the  hand.  "  There 
is  lume,  Senhor,"  said  he,  "  there  is  lume."  I  looked  in 
the  direction  in  which  he  pointed,  and,  after  straining 
my  eyes  for  some  time,  imagined  that  I  perceived,  far 
below  and  at  some  distance,  a  faint  glow.  "  That  is 
lume,"  shouted  the  guide,  "  and  it  proceeds  from  the 
chimney  of  a  choza." 

On  descending  the  eminence,  we  roamed  about  for  a 
considerable  time,  until  we  at  last  found  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  about  six  or  eight  black  huts.  "  Knock  at  the 
door  of  one  of  these,"  said  I  to  the  guide,  "  and  inquire 
of  the  people  whether  they  can  shelter  us  for  the  night." 
He  did  so,  and  a  man  presently  made  his  appearance, 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  lighted  firebrand. 

"  Can  you  shelter  a  Cavalheiro  from  the  night  and  the 
Estadea  ? "  said  my  guide 

"  From  both,  I  thank  God,"  said  the  man,  who  was  an 
athletic  figure,  without  shoes  and  stockings,  and  who, 
upon  the  whole,  put  me  much  in  mind  of  a  Munster 
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peasant  from  the  bogs.     "  Pray  enter,  gentlemen,  we  can 
accommodate  you  both  and  your  cavalgadura  besides." 

We  entered  the  choza,  which  consisted  of  three  com- 
.partments;  in  the  hrst  we  found  straw,  in  the  second 
cattle  and  ponies,  and  in  the  third  the  family,  consisting 
of  the  father  and  mother  of  the  man  who  admitted  us, 
and  his  wife  and  children. 

"  You  are  a  Catalan,  sir  cavalier,  and  are  going  to  your 
countrymen  at  Corcuvion,"  said  the  man  in  tolerable 
Spanish.  "  Ah,  you  are  brave  people,  you  Catalans,  and 
fine  establishments  you  have  on  the  Gallegan  shores; 
pity  that  you  take  all  the  money  out  of  the  country." 

Now,  under  all  circumstances,  I  had  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  pass  for  a  Catalan ;  and  I  rather  rejoiced 
that  these  wild  people  should  suppose  that  I  had  powerful 
friends  and  countrymen  in  the  neighbourhood  who  were, 
perhaps,  expecting  me.  I  therefore  favoured  their  mis- 
take, and  began  with  a  harsh  Catalan  accent  to  talk  of 
the  fish  of  Galicia,  and  the  high  duties  on  salt.  The  eye 
of  my  guide  was  upon  me  for  an  instant,  with  a  singular 
expression,  half-serious,  half-droll  ;  he,  however,  said 
nothing,  but  slapped  his  thigh  as  usual,  and  with  a 
spring  nearly  touched  the  roof  of  the  cabin  with  his 
grotesque  head.  Upon  inquiry,  I  discovered  that  we 
were  still  two  long  leagues  distant  from  Corcuvion,  and 
that  the  road  lay  over  moor  and  hill,  and  was  hard  to 
find.  Our  host  now  demanded  whether  we  were  hungry, 
and  upon  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  produced 
about  a  dozen  eggs  and  some  bacon.  Whilst  our  supper 
was  cooking,  a  long  conversation  ensued  between  my 
guide  and  the  family,  but  as  it  was  carried  on  in  Gallegan, 
I  tried  in  vain  to  understand  it.     I  believe,  however,  that 
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it  principally  related  to  witches  and  witchcraft,  as  the 
Estad^a  was  frequently  mentioned.  After  supper  I 
demanded  where  I  could  rest :  whereupon  the  host 
pointed  to  a  trap-door  in  the  roof,  saying  that  above 
there  was  a  loft  where  I  could  sleep  by  myself,  and  have 
clean  straw.  For  curiosity's  sake,  I  asked  whether  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  bed  in  the  cabin. 

"  No,"  replied  the  man ;  "  nor  nearer  than  Corcuvion. 
I  never  entered  one  in  my  life,  nor  any  one  of  my 
family :  we  sleep  around  the  hearth,  or  among  the  straw 
with  the  cattle." 

I  was  too  old  a  traveller  to  complain,  but  forthwith 
ascended  by  a  ladder  into  a  species  of  loft,  tolerably 
large  and  nearly  emptj",  where  I  placed  my  cloak  beneath 
my  head,  and  lay  down  on  the  boards,  which  I  preferred 
to  the  straw  for  more  reasons  than  one.  I  heard  the 
people  below  talking  in  Gallegan  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  could  see  the  gleams  of  the  fire  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  floor.  The  voices,  however,  gradually  died 
away,  the  fire  sank  low  and  could  no  longer  be  dis- 
tinguished. I  dozed,  started,  dozed  again,  and  dropped 
finally  into  a  profound  sleep,  from  which  I  was  only 
aroused  by  the  crowing  of  the  second  cock. 

It  was  a  beautiful  autumnal  morning  when  we  left 
the  choza  and  pursued  our  way  to  Corcuvion.  I  satisfied 
our  host  by  presenting  him  with  a  couple  of  pesetas,  and 
he  requested  as  a  favour,  that  if  on  our  return  we  passed 
that  way,  and  were  overtaken  by  the  night,  we  would 
again  take  up  our  abode  beneath  his  roof.  This  I  prom- 
ised, at  the  same  time  determining  to  do  my  best  to 
guard  against  the  contingency  ;  as  sleeping  in  the  loft 
of  a  Gallegan  hut,  though  preferable  to  passing  the  night 
on  a  moor  or  mountain,  is  anything  but  desirable. 
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So  we  again  started  at  a  rapid  pace  along  rough  bridle- 
ways and  footpaths,  amidst  furze  and  brushwood.  In 
about  an  hour  we  obtained  a  view  of  the  sea,  and  directed 
by  a  lad,  whom  we  found  on  the  moor  employed  in 
tending  a  few  miserable  sheep,  we  bent  our  course  to 
the  north-west,  and  at  length  reached  the  brow  of  an 
eminence,  where  we  stopped  for  some  time  to  survey  the 
prospect  which  opened  before  us. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  Latins  gave  the 
name  of  Finisterrae  to  this  district.  We  had  arrived 
exactly  at  such  a  place  as  in  my  boyhood  I  had  pictured 
to  myself  as  the  termination  of  the  world,  beyond  which 
there  was  a  wild  sea,  or  abyss,  or  chaos.  I  now  saw  far 
before  me  an  immense  ocean,  and  below  me  a  long  and 
irregular  line  of  lofty  and  precipitous  coast.  Certainly 
in  the  whole  world  there  is  no  bolder  coast  than  the 
Gallegan  shore,  from  the  debouchement  of  the  Minho  to 
Cape  Finisterra.  It  consists  of  a  granite  wall  of  savage 
mountains,  for  the  most  part  serrated  at  the  top,  and 
occasionally  broken,  where  bays  and  firths  like  those  of 
Vigo  and  Pontevedra  intervene,  running  deep  into  the 
land.  These  bays  and  firths  are  invariably  of  an  immense 
depth,  and  sufficiently  capacious  to  shelter  the  navies  of 
the  proudest  maritime  nations. 

There  is  an  air  of  stem  and  savage  grandeur  in  every- 
thing around,  which  strongly  captivates  the  imagination. 
This  savage  coast  is  the  first  glimpse  of  Spain  which  the 
voyager  from  the  north  catches,  or  he  who  has  ploughed 
his  way  across  the  wide  Atlantic ;  and  well  does  it  seem 
to  realize  all  his  visions  of  this  strange  land.  "  Yes,"  he 
exclaims,  "  this  is  indeed  Spain — stern,  flinty  Spain — 
land  emblematic  of  those  spirits  to  which  she  has  given 
birth.     From  what  land  but  that  before  me  could  have 
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proceeded  those  portentous  beings  who  astounded  the 
Old  World  and  filled  the  New  with  horror  and  blood : 
Alba  and  Philip,  Cortez  and  Pizarro :  stern  colossal 
spectres  looming  through  the  gloom  of  bygone  years, 
like  yonder  granite  mountains  through  the  haze,  upon 
the  eye  of  the  mariner.  Yes,  yonder  is  indeed  Spain ; 
flinty,  indomitable  Spain ;  land  emblematic  of  its  sons  ! " 

As  for  m^^self,  when  I  viewed  that  wide  ocean  and  its 
savage  shore,  I  cried,  "  Such  is  the  grave,  and  such  are 
its  terrific  sides ;  those  moors  and  wilds,  over  which  I 
have  passed,  are  the  rough  and  dreary  journey  of  life. 
Cheered  with  hope,  we  struggle  along  through  all  the 
difficulties  of  moor,  bog,  and  mountain,  to  arrive  at — 
what  ?  The  grave  and  its  dreary  sides.  Oh,  may  hope 
not  desert  us  in  the  last  hour:  hope  in  the  Redeemer 
and  in  God  !  " 

We  descended  from  the  eminence,  and  again  lost  sight 
of  the  sea  amidst  ravines  and  dingles,  amongst  which 
patches  of  pine  were  occasionally  seen.  Continuing  to 
descend,  we  at  last  came,  not  to  the  sea,  but  to  the 
extremity  of  a  long  narrow  firth,  where  stood  a  village 
or  hamlet ;  whilst  at  a  small  distance,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  firth,  appeared  one  considerably  larger,  which 
was  indeed  almost  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  town. 
This  last  was  Corcuvion ;  the  first,  if  I  forget  not,  was 
called  Ria  de  Silla.  W^e  hastened  on  to  Corcuvion,  where 
I  bade  my  guide  make  inquiries  respecting  Finisterra. 
He  entered  the  door  of  a  wine-house,  from  which 
proceeded  much  noise  and  vociferation,  and  presently 
returned,  informing  me  that  the  village  of  Finisterra 
was  distant  about  a  league  and  a  half.  A  man,  evidently 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  followed  him  to  the  door.  "  Are 
you  bound  for  Finisterra,  Cavalheiros  ? "  he  shouted. 
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"Yes,  my  friend,"  I  replied,  "  we  are  going  thither." 

"  Then  you  are  going  amongst  a  flock  of  drunkards 
(fato  de  borrachos),"  he  answered.  "  Take  care  that 
they  do  not  play  you  a  trick." 

We  passed  on,  and  striking  across  a  sandy  peninsula 
at  the  back  of  the  town,  soon  reached  the  shore  of  an 
immense  bay,  the  north-westernmost  end  of  which  was 
formed  by  the  far-famed  cape  of  Finisterra,  which  we 
now  saw  before  us  stretching  far  into  the  sea. 

Along  a  beach  of  dazzling  white  sand  we  advanced 
towards  the  cape,  the  bourne  of  our  journey.  The  sun 
was  shining  brightly,  and  every  object  was  illumined  by 
his  beams.  The  sea  lay  before  us  like  a  vast  mirror,  and 
the  waves  which  broke  upon  the  shore  were  so  tiny  as 
scarcely  to  produce  a  murmur.  On  we  sped  along  the 
deep  winding  bay,  overhung  by  gigantic  hills  and  moun- 
tains. Strange  recollections  began  to  throng  upon  my 
mind.  It  was  upon  this  beach  that,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  all  ancient  Christendom,  St.  James,  the 
patron  saint  of  Spain,  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen 
Spaniards.  Upon  this  beach  had  once  stood  an  immense 
commercial  city,  the  proudest  in  all  Spain.  This  now 
desolate  bay  had  once  resounded  with  the  voices  of 
myriads,  when  the  keels  and  commerce  of  all  the  then 
known  world  were  wafted  to  Duyo. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  this  village  ? "  said  I  to  a 
woman,  as  we  passed  by  five  or  six  ruinous  houses 
at  the  bend  •  of  the  bay,  ere  we  entered  upon  the 
peninsula   of   Finisterra. 

"  This  is  no  village,"  said  the  Gallegan,  "  this  is  no 
village,  Sir  Cavalier ;  this  is  a  city,  this  is  Duyo." 
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So  much  for  the  glory  of  the  world  !  These  huts  were 
all  that  the  roaring  sea  and  the  tooth  of  time  had  left  of 
Duyo,  the  great  city  !     Onward  now  to  Finisterra. 

It  was  midday  when  we  reached  the  village  of  Finis- 
terra,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  houses,  and  built 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Peninsula,  just  before  it  rises 
into  the  huge  bluff  head  which  is  called  the  Cape.  We 
sought  in  vain  for  an  inn  or  venta,  where  we  might 
stable  our  beast ;  at  one  moment  we  thought  that  we 
had  found  one,  and  had  even  tied  the  animal  to  the 
manger.  Upon  our  going  out,  however,  he  was  instantly 
untied  and  driven  forth  into  the  street.  The  few  people 
whom  we  saw  appeared  to  gaze  upon  us  in  a  singular 
manner.  We,  however,  took  little  notice  of  these 
circumstances,  and  proceeded  along  the  straggling  street 
until  we  found  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  Castilian 
shopkeeper,  whom  some  chance  had  brought  to  this 
corner  of  Galicia, — this  end  of  the  world.  Our  first 
care  was  to  feed  the  animal,  which  now  began  to 
exhibit  considerable  symptoms  of  fatigue.  We  then 
requested  some  refreshments  for  ourselves ;  and  in  about 
an  hour,  a  tolerably  savoury  fish,  weighing  about  three 
pounds,  and  fresh  from  the  bay,  was  prepared  for  us  by 
an  old  woman  who  appeared  to  officiate  as  housekeeper. 
Having  finished  our  meal,  I  and  my  uncouth  companion 
went  forth  and  prepared  to  ascend  the  mountain. 

We  stopped  to  examine  a  small  dismantled  fort  or 
battery  facing  the  bay ;  and  whilst  engaged  in  this 
examination,  it  more  than  once  occurred  to  me  that  we 
were  ourselves  the  objects  of  scrutiny  and  investigation ; 
indeed  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  more  than  one  countenance 
peering  upon  us  through  the  holes  and  chasms  of  the 
walls.     We  now  commenced  ascending  Finisterra;  and 
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making  numerous  and  long  detours,  we  wound  our  way 
up  its  flinty  sides.  The  sun  had  reached  the  top  of 
heaven,  whence  he  showered  upon  us  perpendicularly  his 
brightest  and  fiercest  rays.  My  boots  were  torn,  my  feet 
cut,  and  the  perspiration  streamed  from  my  brow.  To 
my  guide,  however,  the  ascent  appeared  to  be  neither  toil- 
some nor  difficult.  The  heat  of  the  day  for  him  had  no 
terrors,  no  moisture  was  wrung  from  his  tanned  counte- 
nance ;  he  drew  not  one  short  breath ;  and  hopped  upon 
the  stones  and  rocks  with  all  the  provoking  agility  of  a 
mountain  goat.  Before  we  had  accomplished  one-half 
of  the  ascent,  I  felt  myself  quite  exhausted.  I  reeled 
and  staggered.  "  Cheer  up,  master  mine,  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  have  no  care,"  said  the  guide.  "Yonder  I 
see  a  wall  of  stones ;  lie  down  beneath  it  in  the  shade." 
He  put  his  long  and  strong  arm  round  my  waist,  and 
though  his  stature  compared  with  mine  was  that  of  a 
dwarf,  he  supported  me,  as  if  I  had  been  a  child,  to  a 
rude  wall  which  seemed  to  traverse  the  greatest  part  of 
the  hill,  and  served  probably  as  a  kind  of  boundary.  It 
was  difficult  to  find  a  shady  spot ;  at  last  he  perceived  a 
small  chasm,  perhaps  scooped  by  some  shepherd  as  a 
couch  in  which  to  enjoy  his  siesta.  In  this  he  laid  me 
gently  down,  and  taking  off  his  enormous  hat,  commenced 
fanning  me  with  great  assiduity.  By  degrees  I  revived, 
and  after  having  rested  for  a  considerable  time,  I  again 
attempted  the  ascent,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  my 
guide,  I  at  length  accomplished.  — j.^- 

We  were  now  standing  at  a  great  altitude  between 
two  bays,  the  wilderness  of  waters  before  us.  Of  all  the 
ten  thousand  barks  which  annually  plough  those  seas  in 
sight  of  that  old  cape,  not  one  was  to  be  descried.  It 
was  a  blue  shiny  waste,  broken  by  no  object  save  the 
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black  head  of  a  spermaceti  whale,  which  would  occa- 
sionally show  itself  at  the  top,  casting  up  thin  jets  of 
brine.  The  principal  bay,  that  of  Finisterra,  as  far  as 
the  entrance,  was  beautifully  variegated  by  an  immense 
shoal  of  sardinhas,  on  whose  extreme  skirts  the  monster 
was  probably  feasting.  From  the  northern  side  of  the 
cape  we  looked  down  upon  a  smaller  ba}^,  the  shore  of 
which  was  overhung  by  rocks  of  various  and  grotesque 
shapes ;  this  is  called  the  outer  bay,  or,  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  Praia  do  mar  de  fora :  a  fearful  place 
in  seasons  of  wind  and  tempest,  when  the  long  swell  of 
the  Atlantic  pouring  in,  is  broken  into  surf  and  foam  by 
the  sunken  rocks  with  which  it  abounds.  Even  in  the 
calmest  day  there  is  a  rumbling  and  a  hollow  roar  in 
that  bay  which  fill  the  heart  with  uneasy  sensations. 

On  all  sides  there  was  grandeur  and  sublimity.  After 
gazing  from  the  summit  of  the  cape  for  nearly  an  hour, 
we  descended. 

On  reaching  the  house  where  we  had  taken  up  our 
temporary  habitation,  we  perceived  that  the  portal  was 
occupied  by  several  men,  some  of  whom  were  reclining 
on  the  floor  drinking  wine  out  of  small  earthen  pans, 
which  are  much  used  in  this  part  of  Galicia.  With  a 
civil  salutation  I  passed  on,  and  ascended  the  staircase 
to  the  room  in  which  we  had  taken  our  repast.  Here 
there  was  a  rude  and  dirty  bed,  on  which  I  flung  myself, 
exhausted  with  fatigue.  I  determined  to  take  a  little 
repose,  and  in  the  evening  to  call  the  people  of  the  place 
together,  to  read  a  few  chapters  of  the  Scripture,  and 
then  to  address  them  with  a  little  Christian  exhortation. 
I  was  soon  asleep,  but  my  slumbers  were  by  no  means 
tranquil.  I  thought  I  was  surrounded  with  difiiculties 
of   various    kinds    amongst   rocks   and    ravines,    vainly 
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endeavouring  to  extricate  myself  ;  uncouth  visages 
showed  themselves  amidst  the  trees  and  in  the  hollows, 
thrusting  out  cloven  tongues  and  uttering  angry  cries. 
I  looked  around  for  my  guide,  but  could  not  find  him ; 
methought,  however,  that  I  heard  his  voice  down  a  deep 
dingle.  He  appeared  to  be  talking  of  me.  How  long  I 
might  have  continued  in  these  wild  dreams  I  know  not. 
I  was  suddenly,  however,  seized  roughly  by  the  shoulder 
and  nearly  dragged  from  the  bed.  I  looked  up  in 
amazement,  and  by  the  light  of  the  descending  sun  I 
beheld  hanging  over  me  a  wild  and  uncouth  figure ;  it 
was  that  of  an  elderly  man,  built  as  strong  as  a  giant, 
with  much  beard  and  whisker,  and  huge  bushy  eye- 
brows, dressed  in  the  habiliments  of  a  fisherman :  in  his 
hand  was  a  rusty  musket. 

Myself. — Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  ? 

Figure. — Who  I  am  matters  but  little.  Get  up  and 
follow  me ;    it  is  you  I  want. 

Myself. — By  what  authority  do  you  thus  presume  to 
interfere  with  me  ? 

Figure. — By  the  authority  of  the  justicia  of  Finisterra. 
Follow  me  peaceably,  Calros,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for 
you. 

"  Calros,"  said  I,  "  what  does  the  person  mean  ? "  I 
thouglit  it,  however,  most  prudent  to  obey  liis  command, 
and  followed  hiin  down  the  staircase.  The  shop  and  the 
portal  were  now  thronged  with  the  inhabitants  of  Finis- 
terra,  men,  women,  and  children ;  the  latter  for  the 
most  part  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  with  bodies  wet  and 
dripping,  having  been  probably  summoned  in  haste  from 
their  gambols  in   the   brine.     Through   this   crowd  the 
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figure  whom  I  have  attempted  to  describe  pushed  his 
way  with  an  air  of  authority. 

On  arriving  in  the  street,  he  laid  his  heavy  hand  upon 
my  arm,  not  roughly  however.  "  It  is  Calros !  it  is 
Calros ! "  said  a  hundred  voices ;  "  he  has  come  to 
Finisterra  at  last,  and  the  justicia  has  now  got  hold  of 
him."  Wondering  what  all  this  could  mean,  I  attended 
my  strange  conductor  down  the  street.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded, the  crowd  increased  every  moment,  following 
and  vociferatino-.  Even  the  sick  were  brouo-ht  to  the 
doors  to  obtain  a  view  of  what  was  going  forward  and 
a  glance  at  the  redoubtable  Calros.  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  eagerness  displayed  by  one  man,  a  cripple, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  wife,  mixed  with 
the  crowd,  and  having  lost  his  crutch,  hopped  forward 
on  one  leg,  exclaiming, — "  Carracho  !  tarnhien  voy  yo ! " 

We  at  last  reached  a  house  of  rather  larger  size  than 
the  rest ;  my  guide  having  led  me  into  a  long  low  room, 
placed  me  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  then  hurrying 
to  the  door,  he  endeavoured  to  repulse  the  crowd  who 
strove  to  enter  with  us.  This  he  effected,  though  not 
without  considerable  difficulty,  being  once  or  twice  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  the  butt  of  his  musket,  to 
drive  back  unauthorized  intruders.  I  now  looked  round 
the  room.  It  was  rather  scantily  furnished :  I  could  see 
nothing  but  some  tubs  and  barrels,  the  mast  of  a  boat, 
and  a  sail  or  two.  Seated  upori  the  tubs  were  three  or 
four  men  coarsely  dressed,  like  fishermen  or  shipwrights. 
The  principal  personage  was  a  surly  ill-tempered  looking 
fellow  of  about  thirtj^-five,  whom  eventuall}^  I  discovered 
to  be  the  alcalde  of  Finisterra,  and  lord  of  the  house  in 
which  we  now  were.  In  a  corner  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
my  guide,   who   was   evidently   in   durance,  two  stout 
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fishermen  standing  before  him,  one  with  a  musket  and 
the  other  with  a  boat-hook.  After  I  had  looked  about 
me  for  a  minute,  the  alcalde,  giving  his  whiskers  a 
twist,  thus  addressed  me : — 

"  Who  are  you,  where  is  your  passport,  and  what 
brings  you  to  Finisterra  ? " 

Myself. — I  am  an  Englishman.  Here  is  my  passport, 
and  I  came  to  see  Finisterra. 

This  reply  seemed  to  discomfit  them  for  a  moment. 
They  looked  at  each  other,  then  at  my  passport.  At 
length  the  alcalde,  striking  it  with  his  finger,  bellowed 
forth  :— 

"  This  is  no  Spanish  passport ;  it  appears  to  be  written 
in  French." 

Myself. — I  hav^e  already  told  you  that  I  am  a  foreigner. 
I  of  course  carry  a  foreign  passport. 

Alcalde. — Then  you  mean  to  assert  that  you  are  not 
Calros  Rey  ? 

Myself. — I  never  heard  before  of  such  a  king,  nor 
indeed  of  such  a  name. 

Alcalde. — Hark  to  the  fellow :  he  has  the  audacity  to 
say  that  he  has  never  heard  of  Calros  tlie  pretender,  who 
calls  himself  king. 

Myself. — If  you  mean  by  Calros,  the  pretender  Don 
Carlos,  all  I  can  reply  is,  that  you  can  scarcely  be 
serious.  You  might  as  well  assert  tliat  yonder  poor 
fellow,  my  guide,  whom  I  see  you  have  made  prisoner, 
is  his  nephew,  the  infante  Don  Sebastian. 

Alcalde. — See,  you  have  betrayed  yourself ;  that  is 
the  veiy  person  we  suppose  him  to  be. 
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Myself. — It  is  true  that  they  are  both  hunch-backs. 
But  how  can  I  be  like  Don  Carlos  ?  I  have  nothing  the 
appearance  of  a  Spaniard,  and  am  nearly  a  foot  taller 
than  the  pretender. 

Alcalde. — That  makes  no  difference ;  you  of  course 
carry  many  waistcoats  about  you,  by  means  of  which 
you  disguise  yourself,  and  appear  tall  or  low  according 
to  your  pleasure. 

This  last  was  so  conclusive  an  argument  that  I  had 
of  course  nothing  to  reply  to  it.  The  alcalde  looked 
around  him  in  triumph,  as  if  he  had  made  some  notable 
discovery.  "  Yes,  it  is  Calros !  it  is  Calros ! "  said  the 
crowd  at  the  door.  "  It  will  be  as  well  to  have  these 
men  shot  instantly,"  continued  the  alcalde ;  "  if  they  are 
not  the  two  pretenders,  they  are,  at  any  rate,  two  of  the 
factious." 

"  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  they  are  either  one  or 
the  other,"  said  a  gruff  voice. 

The  justicia  of  Finisterra  turned  their  eyes  in  the 
direction  from  which  these  words  proceeded,  and  so  did 
I.  Our  glances  rested  upon  the  figure  who  held  watch 
at  the  door.  He  had  planted  the  barrel  of  his  musket 
on  the  floor,  and  was  now  leaning  his  chin  against  the 
butt. 

"  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  they  are  either  one  or 
the  other,"  repeated  he,  advancing  forward.  "  I  have 
been  examining  this  man,"  pointing  to  myself,  "  and 
listening  whilst  he  spoke,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
after  all  he  may  prove  an  Englishman ;  he  has  their 
very  look  and  voice.  Who  knows  the  English  better 
than  Antonio  de  la  Trava,  and  who  has  a  better  right  ? 
Has  he  not  sailed  in  their  ships ;  has  he  not  eaten  their 
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biscuit ;  and  did  lie  not  stand  by  Nelson  when  he  was 
shot  dead  ? " 

Here  the  alcalde  became  violently  incensed.  "  He  is 
no  more  an  Englishman  than  yourself,"  he  exclaimed ; 
"  if  he  were  an  Englishman  would  he  have  come  in  this 
manner,  skulking  across  the  land  ?  Not  so,  I  trow.  He 
would  have  come  in  a  ship,  recommended  to  some  of  us, 
or  to  the  Catalans.  He  would  have  come  to  trade,  to 
buy ;  but  nobod}'^  knows  him  in  Finisterra,  nor  does  he 
know  anybody;  and  the' first  thing,  moreover,  that  he 
does  when  he  reaches  this  place  is  to  inspect  the  fort, 
and  to  ascend  the  mountain,  where,  no  doubt,  he  has 
been  marking  out  a  camp.  What  brings  him  to  Finis- 
terra  if  he  is  neither  Calros  nor  a  bribon  of  a  faccioso  ? " 

I  felt  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  justice  in  some  of 
these  remarks,  and  I  was  aware,  for  the  first  time,  that 
I  had,  indeed,  committed  a  great  imprudence  in  coming 
to  this  wild  place,  and  among  these  barbarous  people, 
without  being  able  to  assign  any  motive  which  could 
appear  at  all  valid  in  their  eyes.  I  endeavoured  to 
convince  the  alcalde  that  I  had  come  across  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  making  myself  acquainted  with  the 
many  remarkable  objects  which  it  contained,  and  of 
obtaining  information  respecting  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants.  He  could  understand  no  such 
motives.  "  What  did  you  ascend  the  mountain  for  ? " 
"  To  see  prospects."  "  Disparate  !  I  have  lived  at  Finis- 
terra  forty  years  and  never  ascended  that  mountain.  I 
would  not  do  it  in  a  day  like  this  for  two  ounces  of 
gold.  You  went  to  take  altitudes,  and  to  mark  out  a 
camp."  I  had,  however,  a  staunch  friend  in  old  Antonio, 
who  insisted,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  English,  that  all 
I  had  said  might  very  possibly  be  true.     "  The  English," 
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said  he,  "have  more  money  than  they  know  what  to  do 
with,  and  on  that  account  they  wander  all  over  the 
world,  pajnng  dearly  for  what  no  other  people  care  a 
groat  for."  He  then  proceeded,  notwithstanding  the 
frowns  of  the  alcalde,  to  examine  me  in  the  English 
language.  His  own  entire  knowledge  of  this  tongue 
was  confined  to  two  words — knife  and  fork,  which 
words  I  rendered  into  Spanish  by  their  equivalents,  and 
was  forthwith  pronounced  an  Englishman  by  the  old 
fellow,  who,  brandishing  his  musket,  exclaimed, — 

"  This  man  is  not  Calros ;  he  is  what  he  declares  him- 
self to  be,  an  Englishman,  and  whosoever  seeks  to  injure 
him,  shall  have  to  do  with  Antonio  de  la  Trava  el 
valiente  de  Finisterra."  No  person  sought  to  impugn 
this  verdict,  and  it  was  at  length  determined  that  I 
should  be  sent  to  Corcuvion,  to  be  examined  by  the 
alcalde  mayor  of  the  district.  "  But,"  said  the  alcalde 
of  Finisterra,  "  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  other  fellow  ? 
He  at  least  is  no  Englishman.  Bring  him  forward,  and 
let  us  hear  what  he  has  to  say  for  himself.  Now, 
fellow,  who  are  you,  and  what  is  your  master  ? " 

Guide. — I  am  Sebastianillo,  a  poor  broken  mariner  of 
Padron,  and  my  master  for  the  present  is  the  gentleman 
whom  you  see,  the  most  valiant  and  wealthy  of  all  the 
English.  He  has  two  ships  at  Vigo  laden  with  riches. 
I  told  you  so  when  you  first  seized  me  up  there  in  our 
posada. 

Alcalde. — Where  is  your  passport  ? 
Guide. — I  have  no  passport.  Who  would  think  of 
bringing  a  passport  to  such  a  place  as  this,  where  I 
don't  suppose  there  are  two  individuals  who  can  read  ? 
I  have  no  passport ;  my  master's  passport  of  course 
includes  me. 
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Alcalde. — It  does  not.  And  since  you  have  no  pass- 
port, and  have  confessed  that  your  name  is  Sebastian, 
you  shall  be  shot.  Antonio  de  la  Trava,  do  j^ou  and  the 
musketeers  lead  this  Sebastianillo  forth,  and  shoot  him 
before  the  door. 

Antonio  de  la  Trava. — With  much  pleasure,  Seiior 
Alcalde,  since  you  order  it.  With  respect  to  this  fellow, 
I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  interfere.  He  at  least  is 
no  Englishman.  He  has  more  tiie  look  of  a  wizard  or 
nuveiro ;  one  of  those  devils  who  raise  storms  and  sink 
launches.  Moreover,  he  says  he  is  fi'om  Padron,  and 
those  of  that  place  are  all  thieves  and  drunkards.  They 
once  plaj'ed  me  a  trick,  and  I  would  gladly  be  at  the 
shooting  of  the  whole  pueblo. 

I  now  interfered,  and  said  that  if  they  shot  the  guide 
they  must  shoot  me  too ;  expatiating  at  the  same  time 
on  the  cruelty  and  barbarity  of  taking  away  the  life  of 
a  poor  unfortunate  fellow  who,  as  might  be  seen  at  the 
first  glance,  was  only  half-witted ;  adding,  moreover,  that 
if  any  person  was  guilty  in  this  case  it  was  myself,  as 
tlie  other  could  only  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
servant  acting  under  my  orders. 

"The  safest  plan  after  all,"  said  the  alcalde,  "appears 
to  be  to  send  you  both  prisoners  to  Corcuvion,  where 
the  head  alcalde  can  dispose  of  you  as  he  thinks  proper. 
You  must,  however,  pay  for  your  escort ;  for  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  housekeepers  of  Finisterra  have 
nothing  else  to  do  than  to  ramble  about  the  country 
with  every  chance  fellow  who  finds  his  way  to  this 
town."  "As  for  that  matter,"  said  Antonio,  "I  will  take 
charge  of  them  both.  I  am  the  valiente  of  Finisterra, 
and  fear  no  two  men  living.     Moreover,  I  am  sure  that 
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the  captain  here  will  make  it  worth  my  while,  else  he  is 
no  Englishman.  Therefore  let  us  be  quick  and  set  out 
for  Corcuvion  at  once,  as  it  is  getting  late.  First  of  all, 
however,  captain,  I  must  search  you  and  your  baggage. 
You  have  no  arms,  of  course  ?  But  it  is  best  to  make 
all  sure.' 

Long  ere  it  was  dark  I  found  myself  again  on  the  pony, 
in  company  with  my  guide,  wending  our  way  along  the 
beach  in  the  direction  of  Corcuvion.  Antonio  de  la  Trava 
tramped  heavily  on  before,  his  musket  on  his  shoulder. 

Myself. — Are  you  not  afraid,  Antonio,  to  be  thus  alone 
with  two  prisoners,  one  of  whom  is  on  horseback  ?  If 
we  were  to  try,  I  think  we  could  overpower  you. 

Antonio  de  la  Trava. — I  am  the  valiente  de  Finisterra, 
and  I  fear  no  odds. 

Myself. — Why  do  you  call  yourself  the  valiente  of 
Finisterra  ? 

Antonio  de  la  Trava. — The  whole  district  call  me  so. 
When  the  French  came  to  Finisterra  and  demolished 
the  fort,  three  perished  by  my  hand.  I  stood  on  the 
mountain,  up  w'liere  I  saw  you  scrambling  to-day.  I 
continued  firing  at  the  enemy,  until  three  detached 
themselves  in  pursuit  of  me.  The  fools !  two  perished 
amongst  the  rocks  by  the  fire  of  this  musket,  and  as 
for  the  third,  I  beat  his  head  to  pieces  with  the  stock. 
It  is  on  that  account  that  they  call  me  the  valiente  of 
Finisterra. 

Myself. — How  came  you  to  serve  with  the  English 
fleet  ?  I  think  I  heard  you  say  that  you  were  present 
when  Nelson  fell. 

Antonio  de  la  Trava. — I  was  captured  by  your 
countrymen,  captain,  and  as  I  had  been  a  sailor  from 
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my  childhood,  they  were  glad  of  my  services.  I  was 
nine  months  with  them,  and  assisted  at  Trafalgar.  I 
saw  the  English  admiral  die.  You  have  something  of 
his  face,  and  your  voice,  when  you  spoke,  sounded  in 
my  ears  like  his  own.  I  love  the  English,  and  on  that 
account  I  saved  you.  Think  not  that  I  would  toil  along 
these  sands  with  you  if  you  were  one  of  my  own  country- 
men.    Here  we  are  at  Duyo,  captain.     Shall  we  refresh  ? 

We  did  refresh,  or  rather  Antonio  de  la  Trava  refreshed, 
swallowing  pan  after  pan  of  wine,  with  a  thirst  whicli 
seemed  unquenchable.  "  That  man  was  a  greater  wizard 
than  m3?^self,"  whispered  Sebastian,  my  guide,  "  who  told 
us  that  the  drunkards  of  Finisterra  would  play  us  a 
trick."  At  length  the  old  hero  of  the  Cape  slowly  rose, 
saying,  that  we  must  hasten  on  to  Corcuvion,  or  the 
night  would  overtake  us  by  the  way. 

"  What  kind  of  person  is  the  alcalde  to  whom  you  are 
conducting  me  ? "  said  I. 

"  Oh,  very  different  from*  him  of  Finisterra,"  replied 
Antonio.  "  This  is  a  young  Seilorito,  lately  arrived  from 
Madrid.  He  is  not  even  a  Gallegan.  He  is  a  mighty 
liberal,  and  it  is  owing  chiefly  to  his  orders  that  we  have 
lately  been  so  much  on  the  alert.  It  is  said  that  the 
Carlists  are  meditating  a  descent  on  these  parts  of 
Galicia.  Let  them  only  come  to  Finisterra,  we  are 
liberals  there  to  a  man,  and  the  old  valiente  is  ready  to 
play  the  same  part  as  in  the  time  of  the  French.  But, 
as  I  was  telling  you  before,  the  alcalde  to  wliom  I  am 
conducting  you  is  a  young  man,  and  very  learned,  and 
if  he  thinks  proper,  he  can  speak  Englisli  to  you,  even 
better  than  myself,  notwithstanding  I  was  a  friend  of 
Nelson,  and  fought  by  his  side  at  Trafalgar." 
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It  was  dark  night  before  we  reached  Corcuvion. 
Antonio  again  stopj^ed  to  refresh  at  a  wine-shop,  after 
which  he  conducted  us  to  the  house  of  the  alcalde.  His 
steps  were  by  this  time  not  particularly  steady,  and  on 
arriving  at  the  gate  of  the  house,  he  stumbled  over 
the  threshold  and  fell.  He  got  up  with  an  oath,  and 
instantly  commenced  thundering  at  the  door  with  the 
stock  of  his  musket.  "  Who  is  it  ?  "  at  length  demanded 
a  soft  female  voice  in  Gallegan.  "  The  valiente  of  Finis- 
terra,"  replied  Antonio ;  whereupon  the  gate  was  unlocked, 
and  we  beheld  before  us  a  very  pretty  female  with  a 
candle  in  her  hand.  "  What  brings  you  here  so  late, 
Antonio  ? "  she  inquired.  "  I  bring  two  prisoners,  mi^ 
pulida,"  replied  Antonio.  "  Ave  Maria  ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"  I  hope  they  will  do  no  harm."  "  I  will  answer  for 
one,"  replied  the  old  man ;  "  but  as  for  the  other,  he  is  a 
nuveiro,  and  has  sunk  more  ships  than  all  his  brethren 
in  Galicia.  But  be  not  afraid,  my  beauty,"  he  continued, 
as  the  female  made  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  "  first  lock  the 
gate,  and  then  show  me  the  way  to  the  alcalde.  I  have 
much  to  tell  him."  The  gate  was  locked,  and  bidding  us 
stay  below  in  the  courtyard,  Antonio  followed  the  young 
woman  up  a  stone  stair,  whilst  we  remained  in  darkness 
below. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  again 
saw  the  candle  gleam  upon  the  staircase,  and  the  young 
female  appeared.  Coming  up  to  me,  she  advanced  the 
candle  to  my  features,  on  wliich  she  gazed  very  intently. 
After  a  long  scrutiny  she  went  to  my  guide,  and  having 
surveyed  him  still  more  fixedly,  she  turned  to  me,  and 
said,  in  her  best  Spanish,  "  Senhor  Cavalier,  I  congratu- 
late you  on  your  servant.  He  is  the  best-looking  mozo 
in  all  Galicia.     Vaya !  if  he  had  but  a  coat  to  his  back, 
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and  did  not  go  barefoot,  I  would  accept  him  at  once  as  a 
novio;  but  I  have  unfortunately  made  a  vow  never  to 
marry  a  poor  man,  but  only  one  who  has  got  a  heavy 
pui'se  and  can  buy  me  fine  clothes.  So  you  are  a  Carlist, 
I  suppose  ?  Vaya !  I  do  not  like  you  the  worse  for  that. 
But,  being  so,  how  went  you  to  Finisterra,  where  they 
are  all  Christinos  and  negros  ?  Why  did  you  not  go  to 
my  village  ?  None  would  have  meddled  with  you  there. 
Those  of  my  village  are  of  a  different  stamp  to  the 
drunkards  of  Finisterra.  Those  of  my  village  never 
interfere  with  honest  people.  Vaya  !  how  I  hate  that 
drunkard  of  Finisterra  who  brought  you,  he  is  so  old 
and  ugly ;  M^ere  it  not  for  the  love  which  I  bear  to 
the  Senhor  Alcalde,  I  would  at  once  unlock  the  gate 
and  bid  you  go  forth,  you  and  your  servant,  the  buen 
mozo." 

Antonio  now  descended.  "  Follow  me,"  said  he ;  "  his 
worship  the  alcalde  will  be  ready  to  receive  you  in  a 
moment."  Sebastian  and  myself  followed  him  upstairs 
to  a  room,  where,  seated  behind  a  table,  we  beheld  a 
young  man  of  low  stature  but  handsome  features  and 
very  fashionably  dressed.  He  appeared  to  be  inditing  a 
letter,  which,  when  he  had  concluded,  he  delivered  to  a 
secretary  to  be  transcribed.  He  then  looked  at  me  for 
a  moment  fixedly,  and  the  following  conversation  ensued 
between  us : — 

Alcalde. — I  see  that  you  are  an  Englishman,  and  my 
friend  Antonio  here  informs  me  that  you  have  been 
arrested  at  Finisterra. 

Myself. — He  tells  you  true  ;  and  but  for  him  I  believe 
that  I  should  have  fallen  by  the  hands  of  those  savage 
fishermen. 
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Alcalde. — The  inhabitants  of  Finisterra  are  brave,  and 
are  all  liberals.  Allow  me  to  look  at  your  passport. 
Yes,  all  in  form.  Truly  it  was  very  ridiculous  that  they 
should  have  arrested  you  as  a  Carlist. 

Myself. — Not  only  as  a  Carlist,  but  as  Don  Carlos 
himself. 

Alcalde. — Oh!  most  ridiculous ;  mistake  a  countryman 
of  the  grand  Baintham  for  such  a  Goth  ! 

Myself. — Excuse  me,  sir,  you  speak  of  the  grand  some- 
body. 

Alcalde. — The  grand  Baintham.  He  who  has  invented 
laws  for  all  the  world.  I  hope  shortly  to  see  them  adopted 
in  this  unhappy  country  of  ours. 

Myself. — Oh  !  you  mean  Jeremy  Bentham  ?  Yes ;  a 
very  remarkable  man  in  his  way. 

Alcalde. — In  his  way  !  in  all  ways.  The  most  universal 
genius  wliich  the  world  ever  produced : — a  Solon,  a  Plato, 
and  a  Lope  de  Vega. 

Myself. — I  have  never  read  his  writings.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  was  a  Solon  ;  and  as  you  say,  a  Plato.  I 
should  scarcely  have  thought,  however,  that  he  could  be 
ranked  as  a  poet  with  Lope  de  Vega. 

Alcalde. — How  surprising !  I  see,  indeed,  that  j'ou 
know  nothing  of  his  writings,  though  an  Englishman. 
Now,  here  am  I,  a  simple  alcalde  of  Galicia,  yet  I  po.ssess 
all  the  writings  of  Baintham  on  that  shelf,  and  I  study 
them  day  and  night. 

Myself. — You  doubtless,  sir,  possess  the  English  lan- 
guage ? 

Alccdde. — I  do.  I  mean  that  part  of  it  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  writings  of  Baintham.     I  am  most  truly 
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glad  to  see  a  countryman  of  his  in  these  Gothic  wilder- 
nesses. I  understand  and  appreciate  your  motives  for 
visiting  them :  excuse  the  incivility  and  rudeness  which 
you  have  experienced.  But  we  will  endeavour  to  make 
you  reparation.  You  are  this  moment  free ;  but  it  is 
late ;  I  must  tind  you  a  lodging  for  the  night.  I  know 
one  close  by  which  will  just  suit  you.  Let  us  repair 
thither  this  moment.  Stay,  I  think  I  see  a  book  in 
jT^our  hand. 

Myself. — The  New  Testament. 

Alcalde. — What  book  is  that  ? 

Myself. — A  portion  of  the  sacred  writings,  the  Bible. 

Alcalde. — Why  do  you  carry  such  a  book  with  you  ? 

Myself. — One  of  my  principal  motives  in  visiting  Finis- 
terra  was  to  carry  this  book  to  that  wild  place. 

Alcalde. — Ha,  ha  !  how  very  singular.  Yes,  I  remem- 
ber. I  have  heard  that  the  English  highly  prize  this 
eccentric  book.  How  very  singular  that  the  country- 
men of  the  grand  Baintham  should  set  any  value  upon 
that  old  monkish  book. 

It  was  now  late  at  night,  and  my  new  friend  attended 
me  to  the  lodging  which  he  had  destined  for  me,  and 
which  was  at  the  house  of  a  respectable  old  female,  where 
I  found  a  clean  and  comfortable  room.  On  the  way  I 
slipped  a  gratuity  into  the  hand  of  Antonio,  and  on  my 
arrival,  formally,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  alcalde,  pre- 
sented him  with  the  Testament,  which  I  requested  he 
would  carry  back  to  Finisterra,  and  keep  in  remembrance 
of  the  Englishman  in  whose  behalf  he  had  so  effectually 
interposed. 

Antonio. — I  will  do  so,  your  worship;  and  when  the 
winds  blow  from  the  north-west,  preventing  our  launches 
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from  putting  to  sea,  I  will  read  your  present.  Farewell, 
my  captain,  and  when  you  next  come  to  Finisterra  I  hope 
it  will  be  in  a  valiant  English  bark,  with  plenty  of  con- 
traband© on  board,  and  not  across  the  country  on  a  pony, 
in  company  with  nuveiros  and  men  of  Padron. 

Presently  arrived  the  handmaid  of  the  alcalde  with  a 
basket,  which  she  took  into  the  kitchen,  where  she  pre- 
pared an  excellent  supper  for  her  master's  friend.  On 
its  being  served  up  the  alcalde  bade  me  farewell,  having 
first  demanded  whether  he  could  in  any  way  forward 
my  plans. 

"  I  return  to  St.  James  to-morrow,"  I  replied,  "  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  some  occasion  will  occur  which  will 
enable  me  to  acquaint  the  world  with  the  hospitality 
which  I  have  experienced  from  so  accomplished  a  scholar  , 
as  the  Alcalde  of  Corcuvion." 


CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

1819-1875. 


Kingsley  was  the  son  of  a  London  clergyman  of  honourable 
descent.  He  was  a  precocious  boy,  writing  sermons  and  verses 
at  the  age  of  four,  but  he  was  not  a  diligent  pupil,  being 
fonder  of  studying  botany  and  geology  in  the  fields  than  of 
applying  himself  to  the  work  prescribed  at  school  and  college. 
At  Cambridge  he  read  a  great  deal  of  poetry  and  modern 
prose,  especially  Coleridge  and  Carlyle ;  the  latter  was  after- 
wards a  personal  friend,  and  greatly  influenced  him.  In  1842 
he  became  curate  and  in  1844  rector  of  Eversley,  a  small 
country  parish  in  Hampshire,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  was  very  fond  of  field  sports,  and  enjoyed  nothing 
better  than  a  day's  fishing  or  following  the  hounds  on  an  old 
horse  "picked  up  cheap  for  parson's  work."  On  account  of 
this  devotion  to  athletics  and  an  out-door  life,  a  reviewer 
accused  him  of  advocating  "muscular  Christianity."  He  was 
an  opponent  of  the  High  Church  agitation  known  as  the 
Oxford  movement,  his  sympathies  being  on  the  side  of  the 
Reformation  and  Puritanism ;  this  involved  him  later  in  a 
controversy  with  Cardinal  Newman,  which  added  little  to  his 
fame.  But  his  supreme  interest  was  in  social  questions ;  along 
with  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  (author 
of  Tom  BroviJis  School  Days)  he  was  much  concerned  about 
the  misery  and  unrest  of  the  working  classes,  many  of  whom, 
disappointed  at  the  result  of  the  Reform  Laws,  were  endeav- 
ouring to  obtain  the  further  changes  included  in  the  People's 
Charter.  Kingsley  mixed  with  the  workinginen  in  their  meet- 
ings, and  at  one  of  them,  when  the  clergy  were  being  attacked 
with  great  violence,  he  got  up  and  said,  with  his  characteristic 
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stammer,  "  I  am  a  Church  of  England  parson — and  a  Chartist." 
"My  quarrel  with  the  Charter  is  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough," 
he  wrote  in  his  "Letters  to  the  Chartists,"  and  he  insisted  on 
the  need  for  social  as  well  as  political  reform.  He  signed 
these  letters  "  Parson  Lot,"  because,  like  the  Patriarch  in 
Sodom,  he  stood  absolutely  alone,  and  seemed  even  to  his 
friends  "  as  one  that  mocked."  It  was  his  misfortune  to  offend 
both  sides  of  the  conti'oversy ;  the  Chartists  mistrusted  him 
because  he  was  a  clergyman,  and  the  clergy  disapproved  of  his 
connection  with  the  Chartists.  The  incumbent  of  a  London 
church,  who  had  invited  him  to  preach,  at  the  end  of  his 
sermon  di.sowned  the  doctrine  contained  in  it,  and  for  a  time 
Kingsley  was  forbidden  to  preach  in  the  diocese.  Yet  there 
was  nothing  in  his  teaching  which  would  now  be  regarded  as 
objectionable.  He  and  his  friends — the  "  Christian  Socialists," 
as  they  were  called — aimed  at  improving  the  condition  of  the 
working  people  by  two  ways — co-operation  and  education.  The 
attempt  to  enable  workmen  to  become  their  own  employers 
failed,  but  Kingsley  did  a  great  deal  to  interest  cultivated 
people  in  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  by  his  pamphlets 
and  his  early  novels,  Yeast  and  Alton  Locke.  His  purely 
historical  novels,  HyjMtia  and  Westward  Ho!  were  still  more 
successful,  and  the  latter  remains  one  of  the  best  books  for 
boys  ever  written.  As  the  political  controversies  he  took 
part  in  excited  less  interest  and  his  literary  fame  increased, 
his  evident  sincerity  and  devotion  to  duty  won  for  him  a 
large  share  of  public  esteem.  He  became  professor  of  modern 
history  at  Cambridge,  was  made  a  canon,  and  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  visited  Canada  and  the  United  States,  where 
lie  was  very  warmly  received.  He  was  buried  in  Eversley 
Churchyard,  and  the  horses  and  hounds  of  the  pack  attended 
his  funeral. 


MY  WINTER-GARDEN. 


So,  my  friend  :  you  ask  me  to  tell  you  how  1  contrive 
to  support  this  monotonous  country  life  ;  how,  fond  as  I 
am  of  excitement,  adventure,  society,  scenery,  art,  litera- 
ture, I  go  cheerfully  through  the  daily  routine  of  a 
commonplace  country  profession,  never  requiring  a  six- 
weeks'  holiday  ;  not  caring  to  see  the  Continent,  hardly 
even  to  spend  a  day  in  London ;  having  never  yet 
actually  got  to  Paris. 

You  wonder  why  I  do  not  grow  dull  as  those  round 
me,  whose  talk  is  of  bullocks — as  indeed  mine  is,  often 
enough ;  why  I  am  not  by  this  time  "  all  over  blue 
mould  " ;  why  I  have  not  been  tempted  to  bury  myself 
in  my  study,  and  live  a  life  of  dreams  among  old  books. 

I  will  tell  you.  I  am  a  minute  philosopher :  though 
one,  thank  Heaven,  of  a  different  stamp  from  him  whom 
the  great  Bishop  Berkeley  silenced — alas !  only  for  a 
while.  I  am  possibly,  after  all,  a  man  of  small  mind, 
content  with  small  pleasures.  So  much  the  better  for 
me.  Meanwhile,  I  can  understand  your  surprise,  though 
you  cannot  understand  my  content.  You  have  played  a 
greater  game  than  mine ;  have  lived  a  life,  perhaps  more 
fit  for  an  Englishman ;  certainly  more  in  accordance  with 
the  taste  of  our  common  fathers,  the  Vikings,  and  their 
patron  Odin  "the  goer,"  father  of  all  them  that  go  ahead. 
You  have  gone  ahead,  and  over  many  lands;  and  I 
reverence  you  for  it,  though  I  envy  you  not.  You  have 
commanded  a  regiment — indeed  an  army,  and  "drank 
delight  of  battle    with   your   peers " ;    you   have   ruled 
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provinces,  and  done  justice  and  judgment,  like  a  noble 
Englishman  as  you  are,  old  friend,  among  thousands 
who  never  knew  before  what  justice  and  judgment  were. 
You  have  tasted  (and  you  have  deserved  to  taste)  the  joy 
of  old  David's  psalm,  when  he  has  hunted  down  the  last 
of  the  robber  lords  of  Palestine.  You  have  seen  "  a 
people  whom  you  have  not  known,  serve  you.  As  soon 
as  they  heard  of  you,  they  obeyed  you ;  but  the  strange 
children  dissembled  with  you " :  yet  before  you,  too, 
"  the  strange  children  failed,  and  trembled  in  their  hill- 
forts." 

Noble  work  that  was  to  do,  and  nobly  you  have  done 
it ;  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  to  a  man  who  has  been  set 
to  such  a  task,  and  given  power  to  carry  it  through,  all 
smaller  work  must  seem  paltry ;  that  such  a  man's  very 
amusements,  in  that  grand  Indian  land,  and  that  free 
adventurous  Indian  life,  exciting  the  imagination,  calling 
out  all  the  self-help  and  daring  of  a  man,  should  have 
been  on  a  par  with  your  work ;  that  when  you  go  a 
sporting,  you  ask  for  no  meaner  preserve  than  the 
primaeval  forest,  no  lower  park  wall  than  the  snow- 
peaks  of  the  Himalaya. 

Yes ;  you  have  been  a  "  burra  Shikarree "  as  well 
as  a  "burra  Sahib."  You  have  played  the  great  game  in 
your  work,  and  killed  the  great  game  in  your  play. 
How  many  tons  of  mighty  monsters  have  you  done  to 
death,  since  we  two  were  schoolboys  together,  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago  ?  How  many  starving  villages  have 
you  fed  with  the  flesh  of  elephant  or  buffalo  ?  How 
many  have  you  delivered  from  man-eating  tigers,  or 
wary  old  alligators,  their  craws  full  of  poor  girls' 
bangles  ?  Have  you  not  been  charged  by  rhinoceroses, 
all  but  ript  up  by  boars  ?     Have  you  not  seen  face  to 
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face  Ovis  Amnion  himself,  the  giant  mountain  sheep — 
primaeval  ancestor,  perhaps,  of  all  the  flocks  on  earth  ? 
Your  memories  must  be  like  those  of  Theseus  and 
Hercules,  full  of  slain  monsters.  Your  brains  must  be 
one  fossiliferous  deposit,  in  which  gaur  and  sambur,  hog 
and  tiger,  rhinoceros  and  elephant,  lie  heaped  together, 
as  the  old  ichthyosaurs  and  plesiosaurs  are  heaped  in  the 
lias  rocks  at  Lyme.  And  therefore  I  like  to  think  of 
you.  I  try  to  picture  your  feelings  to  myself.  I  spell 
over  with  my  boy  Mayne  Reid's  amusing  books,  or  the 
Old  Forest  Ranger,  or  Williams's  old  Tiger  Booh,  with 
Howitt's  plates ;  and  try  to  realize  the  glory  of  a  burra 
Shikarree  :  and  as  I  read  and  imagine,  feel,  with  Sir 
Hugh  Evans,  "  a  great  disposition  to  cry." 

For  there  were  times,  full  many  a  year  ago,  when  my 
brains  were  full  of  bison  and  grizzly  bear,  mustang  and 
big-horn,  Blackfoot  and  Pawnee,  and  hopes  of  wild 
adventure  in  the  Far  West,  which  I  shall  never  see ;  for 
ere  I  was  three-and-twenty,  I  discovered,  plainly  enough, 
that  my  lot  was  to  stay  at  home  and  earn  my  bread  in  a 
very  quiet  way ;  that  England  was  to  be  henceforth  my 
prison  or  my  palace,  as  I  should  choose  to  make  it :  and 
I  have  njade  it,  by  Heaven's  help,  the  latter. 

I  will  confess  to  you,  though,  that  in  those  first  heats 
of  youth,  this  little  England — or  rather,  this  little  patch 
of  moor  in  which  I  have  struck  roots  as  firm  as  the  wild 
fir-trees  do — looked  at  moments  rather  like  a  prison  than 
a  palace ;  that  my  foolish  young  heart  would  sigh,  "  Oh  ! 
that  I  had  wings" — not  as  a  dove,  to  fly  home  to  its 
nest  and  croodle  there — but  as  an  eagle,  to  swoop  away 
over  land  and  sea,  in  a  rampant  and  self-glorifying 
fashion,  on  which  I  now  look  back  as  altogether 
unwholesome    and     undesirable.      But     the    thirst    for 
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adventure  and  excitement  was  strong  in  me,  as  perhaps 
it  ouglit  to  be  in  all  at  twenty-one.  Others  went  out  to 
see  the  glorious  new  worlds  of  the  West,  the  glorious  old 
worlds  of  the  East — why  should  not  I  ?  Others  rambled 
over  Alps  and  Apennines,  Italian  picture-galleries  and 
palaces,  filling  their  minds  with  fair  memories — why 
should  not  I  ?  Others  discovered  new  wonders  in  botany 
and  zoology — why  should  not  I  ?  Others  too,  like  you, 
fulfilled  to  the  utmost  that  strange  lust  after  the  burra 
shikar,  which  even  now  makes  my  pulse  throb  as  often 

as  I  see  the  stags'  heads  in  our  friend  A 's  hall :  why 

should  not  I  ?  It  is  not  learnt  in  a  day,  the  golden 
lesson  of  the  Old  Collect,  to  "  love  the  thing  which  is 
commanded,  and  desire  that  which  is  promised."  Not  in 
a  day :  but  in  fifteen  years  one  can  spell  out  a  little  of 
its  worth ;  and  when  one  finds  one's  self  on  the  wrong 
side  of  forty,  and  the  first  gray  hairs  begin  to  show  on 
the  temples,  and  one  can  no  longer  jump  as  high  as  one's 
third  button — scarcely,  alas  !  to  any  button  at  all ;  and 
what  with  innumerable  sprains,  bruises,  soakings,  and 
chillings,  one's  lower  limbs  feel  in  a  cold  thaw  much  like 
an  old  post-horse's,  why,  one  makes  a  virtue  of  necessity : 
and  if  one  still  lusts  after  sights,  takes  the  nearest,  and 
looks  for  wonders,  not  in  the  Himalayas  or  Lake  Ngami, 
but  in  the  turf  on  the  lawn  and  the  brook  in  the  park ; 
and  with  good  Alphonse  Karr  enjoys  the  macro- 
microcosm  in  one  Tour  autour  de  mon  jardin. 

For  there  it  is,  friend,  the  whole  infinite  miracle  of 
nature  in  every  tuft  of  grass,  if  we  have  only  eyes  to  see 
it,  and  can  disabuse  our  minds  of  that  tyrannous  phan- 
tom of  size.  Only  recollect  that  great  and  small  are  but 
relative  terms ;  that  in  truth  nothing  is  great  or  small, 
save  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  creative  thought 
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which  has  been  exercised  in  making  it ;  that  the  fly  who 
basks  upon  one  of  the  trilithons  of  Stonehenge,  is  in 
truth  infinitely  greater  than  all  Stonehenge  together, 
though  he  may  measure  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  and  the 
stone  on  which  he  sits  five-and-twenty  feet.  You  differ 
from  me  ?  Be  it  so.  Even  if  you  prove  me  wrong  I 
will  believe  mj^self  in  the  right :  I  cannot  afford  to  do 
otherwise.  If  you  rob  me  of  my  faith  in  "  minute 
philosophy,"  you  rob  me  of  a  continual  source  of 
content,  surprise,  delight. 

So  go  your  way  and  I  mine,  each  working  with  all  his 
might,  and  playing  with  all  his  might,  in  his  own  place 
and  way.  Remember  only,  that  though  I  never  can  come 
round  to  your  sphere,  you  must  some  day  come  round  to 
me,  when  wounds,  or  weariness,  or  merely,  as  I  hope,  a 
healthy  old  age,  shall  shut  you  out  for  once  and  for  all 
from  burra  shikar,  whether  human  or  quadruped. — For 
you  surely  will  not  take  to  politics  in  your  old  age  ? 
You  will  not  surely  live  to  solicit  (as  many  a  fine  fellow, 
alas !  did  but  last  year)  the  votes,  not  even  of  the  people, 
but  merely  of  the  snobocracy,  on  the  ground  of  your 
having  neither  policy  nor  principles,  nor  even  opinions, 
upon  an}^  matter  in  heaven  or  earth  ? — Then  in  that  da}^ 
you  will  be  forced,  my  friend,  to  do  what  I  have  done 
this  many  a  year;  to  refrain  your  soul,  and  keep  it  low. 
You  will  see  more  and  more  the  depth  of  human  ignor- 
ance, the  vanity  of  human  endeavours.  You  will  feel 
more  and  more  that  the  world  is  going  God's  way,  and 
not  yours,  or  mine,  or  any  man's  ;  and  that  if  you  have 
been  allowed  to  do  good  work  on  earth,  that  work  is 
probably  as  different  from  what  you  fancy  it  as  the  tree 
is  from  the  seed  whence  it  springs.  You  will  grow  con- 
tent, therefore,  not  to  see  the  real  fruit  of  your  labours ; 
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because  if  you  saw  it  you  wotild  probably  be  frightened 
at  it,  and  what  is  very  good  in  the  eyes  of  God  would 
not  be  very  good  in  yours ;  content,  also,  to  receive  your 
discharge,  and  work  and  fight  no  more,  sure  that  God  is 
working  and  fighting,  whether  you  are  in  hospital  or  in 
the  field.  And  with  this  growing  sense  of  the  pettiness 
of  human  struggles  will  grow  on  you  a  respect  for  simple 
labours,  a  thankfulness  for  simple  pleasures,  a  sj'mpathy 
with  simple  people,  and  possibly,  my  trusty  friend,  Avith 
me  and  my  little  tours  about  that  moorland  which  I  call 
my  winter-garden,  and  which  is  to  me  as  full  of  glory 
and  of  instruction  as  the  Himalaya  or  the  Punjab  are  to 
you,  and  in  which  I  contrive  to  find  as  much  health  and 
amusement  as  I  have  time  for — and  who  ought  to  have 
more  ? 

I  call  the  said  garden  mine,  not  because  I  own '  it  in 
any  legal  sense  (for  only  in  a  few  acres  have  I  a  life 
interest),  but  in  that  higher  sense  in  which  ten  thousand 
people  can  own  the  same  thing,  and  yet  no  man's  right 
interfere  with  another's.  To  whom  does  the  Apollo 
Belvedere  belong,  but  to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see  its 
beauty  ?  So  does  my  winter-garden ;  and  therefore  to 
me  among  the  rest. 

Besides  (which  is  a  gain  to  a  poor  man)  my  pleasure 
in  it  is  a  very  cheap  one.  So  are  all  those  of  a  minute 
philosopher,  except  his  microscope.  But  my  winter- 
garden,  which  is  far  larger,  at  all  events,  than  that 
famous  one  at  Chatsworth,  costs  me  not  one  penny  in 
keeping  up.  Poor,  did  I  call  myself  ?  Is  it  not  true 
wealth  to  have  all  I  want  without  paying  for  it  ?  Is  it 
not  true  wealth,  royal  wealth,  to  have  some  twenty 
gentlemen  and  noblemen,  nay,  even  royal  personages, 
planting  and  improving  for  me  ?     Is  it  not  more  than 
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royal  wealth  to  have  sun  and  frost,  Gulf  Stream  and 
south-westers,  laws  of  geology,  phj^tology,  physiology, 
and  other  ologies — in  a  word,  the  whole  universe  and  the 
powers  thereof,  day  and  night,  paving,  planting,  roofing, 
lighting,  colouring  my  winter-garden  for  me,  without  my 
even  having  the  trouble  to  rub  a  magic  ring  and  tell  the 
genii  to  go  to  work  ? 

Yes.  I  am  very  rich,  as  every  man  may  be  who  will. 
In  the  doings  of  our  little  country  neighbourliood  I  find 
tragedy  and  comedy,  too  fantastic,  sometimes  too  sad,  to 
be  written  down.  In  the  words  of  those  whose  talk  is 
of  bullocks,  I  find  the  materials  of  all  possible  meta- 
pliysic,  and  long  weekly  that  I  had  time  to  work  them 
out.  In  fifteen  miles  of  moorland  I  find  the  materials  of 
all  possible  physical  science,  and  long  that  I  had  time  to 
work  out  one  smallest  segment  of  that  great  sphere. 
How  can  I  be  richer,  if  I  have  lying  at  my  feet  all  day  a 
thousand  times  more  wealth  than  I  can  use  ? 

Some  people — most  people — in  these  run-about  railway 
days,  would  complain  of  such  a  life,  in  such  a  "  narrow 
sphere,"  so  they  call  it,  as  monotonous.  Very  likely  it  is 
so.  But  is  it  to  be  complained  of  on  that  account  ?  Is 
monotony  in  itself  an  evil  ?  Which  is  better,  to  know 
many  places  ill,  or  to  know  one  place  well  ?  Certainly — 
if  a  scientific,  habit  of  mind  be  a  gain — it  is  only  by 
exhausting  as  far  as  possible  the  significance  of  an 
individual  phenomenon  (is  not  that  sentence  a  true 
scientific  one  in  its  magniloquence  ?)  that  you  can  dis- 
cover any  glimpse  of  the  significance  of  the  universal. 
Even  men  of  boundless  knowledge,  like  Humboldt,  must 
have  had  once  their  specialty,  their  pet  subject,  or  they 
would  have,  strictly  speaking,  no  knowledge  at  all.  The 
volcanoes  of  Mexico,  patiently  and  laboriously  investi- 
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gated  in  his  youth,  were  to  Humboldt,  possibly,  the  key 
of  the  whole  Cosmos.  I  learn  more,  studying  over  and 
over  again  the  same  Bagshot  sand  and  gravel  heaps, 
than  I  should  by  roaming  all  Europe  in  search  of  new 
geologic  wonders.  Fifteen  years  have  I  been  puzzling 
at  the  same  questions  and  have  only  guessed  at  a  few  of 
the  answers.  What  sawed  out  the  edges  of  the  moors 
into  long  narrow  banks  of  gravel  ?  What  cut  them  off 
all  flat  atop  ?  What  makes  Erica  Tetralix  grow  in  one 
soil,  and  the  bracken  in  another?  How  did  three  species 
of  Club-moss — one  of  them  quite  an  Alpine  one — get 
down  here,  all  the  way  from  Wales  perhaps,  upon  this 
isolated  patch  of  gravel  ?  Why  did  tliat  one  patch  of 
Carex  arenaria  settle  in  the  only  square  yard  for  miles 
and  miles  which  bore  sufficient  resemblance  to  its  native 
sandhill  by  the  seashore,  to  make  it  comfortable  ?  Why 
did  Myosurus  minimus,  which  I  had  hunted  for  in  vain 
for  fourteen  years,  appear  by  dozens  in  the  fifteenth, 
upon  a  new-made  bank,  which  had  been  for  at  least  two 
hundred  years  a  farmyard  gateway  ?  Why  does  it 
generally  rain  here  from  the  south-west,  not  when  the 
barometer  falls,  but  when  it  begins  to  rise  again  ? 
Why — why  is  everything,  which  lies  under  my  feet  all 
day  long  ?  I  don't  know ;  and  you  can't  tell  me.  And 
till  I  have  found  out,  I  cannot  complain  of  monotony'', 
Avith  still  undiscovered  puzzles  waiting  to  be  explained, 
and  so  to  create  nov^elt}-  at  every  turn. 

Besides,  monotony  is  pleasant  in  itself  ;  morally  pleas- 
ant, and  morally  useful.  Marriage  is  monotonous  ;  but 
there  is  much,  I  trust,  to  be  said  in  favour  of  holy  wed- 
lock. Living  in  the  same  house  is  monotonous ;  but 
three  removes,  say  the  wise,  are  as  bad  as  a  fire.  Loco- 
motion  is   regai'ded  ^s   an   evil   by   our  Litany.     The 
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Litany,  as  usual,  is  right.  "  Those  who  travel  by  land 
or  sea"  are  to  be  objects  of  our  pity  and  our  prayers; 
and  I  do  pity  them.  I  delight  in  that  same  monotony. 
It  saves  curiosity,  anxiety,  excitement,  disappointment, 
and  a  host  of  bad  passions.  It  gives  a  man  the  blessed, 
invio-oratino^  feeling"  that  he  is  at  home ;  that  he  has 
roots,  deep  and  wide,  struck  down  into  all  he  sees ;  and 
that  only  The  Being  who  will  do  nothing  cruel  or 
useless  can  tear  them  up.  It  is  pleasant  to  look  down 
on  the  same  parish  day  after  day,  and  say,  I  know  all 
that  lies  beneath,  and  all  beneath  know  me.  If  I  want 
a  friend,  I  know  where  to  find  him ;  if  I  want  work 
done,  I  know  who  will  do  it.  It  is  pleasant  and  good 
to  see  the  same  trees  year  after  year;  the  same  birds 
coming  back  in  spring  to  the  same  shrubs ;  the  same 
banks  covered  with  the  same  flowers,  and  broken  (if 
they  be  stiff  ones)  by  the  same  gaps.  Pleasant  and 
good  it  is  to  ride  the  same  horse,  to  sit  in  the  same 
chair,  to  wear  the  same  old  coat.  That  man  who  offered 
twenty  pounds'  reward  for  a  lost  carpet-bag  full  of  old 
boots  was  a  sage,  and  I  wish  I  knew  him.  Why  should 
one  change  one's  place,  any  more  than  one's  wife  or  one's 
children  ?  Is  a  hermit-crab,  slipping  his  tail  out  of  one 
strange  shell  into  another,  in  the  hopes  of  its  fitting  him 
a  little  better,  either  a  dignified,  safe,  or  graceful  animal  ? 
No ;  George  Riddler  was  a  true  philosopher. 

Let  vules  go  sarching  vur  and  nigh, 
We  bides  at  Whum,  my  dog  and  I ; 

and  become  there,  not  only  wiser,  but  more  charitable; 
for  the  oftener  one  sees,  the  better  one  knows ;  and  the 
better  one  knows,  the  more  one  loves. 

It  is  an  easy  philosophy ;  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
horse,  where  a  man  cannot  afford  more  than  one,  as  I 
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cannot.  To  own  a  stud  of  horses,  after  all,  is  not  to  own 
horses  at  all,  but  ridmg-maehines.  Your  rich  man  who 
rides  Crimfea  in  the  morning,  Sir  Guy  in  the  afternoon, 
and  Sultan  to-morrow,  and  something  else  the  next  day, 
may  be  a  very  gallant  rider :  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
he  enjoys  the  pleasure  which  one  horse  gives  to  the  poor 
man  who  rides  him  day  after  day ;  one  horse,  who  is  not 
a  slave,  but  a  friend ;  who  has  learnt  all  his  tricks  of 
voice,  hand,  heel,  and  knows  what  his  master  wants, 
even  without  being  told ;  who  will  bear  with  his  master's 
infirmities,  and  feels  secure  that  his  master  will  bear 
with  his  in  turn. 

Possibly,  after  all,  the  grapes  are  sour  ;  and  were  one 
rich,  one  would  do  even  as  the  rich  are  wont  to  do:  but 
still,  I  am  a  minute  philosopher.  And  therefore,  this 
afternoon,  after  I  have  done  the  same  work,  visited  the 
same  people,  and  said  the  same  words  to  them,  which  I 
have  done  for  years  past,  and  shall,  I  trust,  for  many  a 
year  to  come,  I  shall  go  wandering  out  into  the  same 
winter-garden  on  the  same  old  mare ;  and  think  the 
same  thoughts,  and  see  the  same  fir-trees,  and  meet 
perhaps  the  same  good  fellows  hunting  of  their  fox,  as  I 
have  done  with  full  content  this  many  a  year;  and 
rejoice,  as  I  said  before,  in  my  own  boundless  wealth, 
who  have  the  whole  universe  to  look  at,  without  being 
charged  one  penny  for  the  show. 

As  I  have  said,  the  grapes  may  be  sour,  and  I  enjoy 
the  want  of  luxuries  only  because  I  cannot  get  them ; 
but  if  my  self-deception  be  useful  to  me,  leave  it  alone. 

No  one  is  less  inclined  to  depreciate  that  magnificent 
winter-garden  at  the  Crystal  Palace :  j^et  let  me,  if  I 
choose,  prefer  my  own ;  I  argue  that,  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  far  larger.     You  may  drive,  I  hear,  through  the 
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grand  one  at  Chatsworth  for  a  (juarter  of  a  mile.  You 
may  ride  through  mine  for  fifteen  miles  on  end.  I 
prefer,  too,  to  any  glass  roof  which  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
ever  planned,  that  dome  above  my  head  some  three  miles 
high,  of  soft  daj^pled  gray  and  yellow  cloud,  through  the 
vast  lattice- work  whereof  the  blue  sky  peeps,  and  sheds 
down  tender  gleams  on  yellow  bogs,  and  softly  rounded 
heather  knolls,  and  pale  chalk  ranges  gleaming  far  away. 
But,  above  all,  I  glory  in  my  evergreens.  What  winter- 
garden  can  compare  for  them  with  mine  ?  True,  I  have 
but  four  kinds — Scotch  fir,  holly,  furze,  and  the  heath ; 
and  by  way  of  relief  to  them,  only  brows  of  brown  fern, 
sheets  of  yellow  bog-grass,  and  here  and  there  a  leafless 
birch,  whose  purple  tresses  are  even  more  lovely  to  my 
eye  than  those  fragrant  green  ones  which  she  puts  on  in 
spring.  Well :  in  painting  as  in  music,  what  efiects  are 
more  grand  than  those  produced  by  the  scientific  combi- 
nation, in  endless  new  variety,  of  a  few  simple  elements? 
Enough  for  me  is  the  one  purple  birch;  the  bright  hollies 
round  its  stem  sparkling  with  scarlet  beads ;  the  furze- 
patch,  rich  with  its  lacework  of  interwoven  light  and 
shade,  tipped  here  and  there  with  a  golden  bud ;  the 
deep  soft  heather  carpet,  which  invites  you  to  lie  down 
and  dream  for  hours ;  and  behind  all,  the  wall  of  red  fir- 
stems,  and  the  dark  fir-roof  with  its  jagged  edges  a  mile 
long,  against  the  soft  gray  sky. 

An  ugly,  straight-edged,  monotonous  fir-plantation  ? 
Well,  I  like  it,  outside  and  inside.  I  need  no  saw-edge 
of  mountain  peaks  to  stir  up  my  imagination  with  the 
sense  of  the  sublime,  while  I  can  watch  the  saw-edge  of 
those  fir  peaks  against  the  red  sunset.  They  are  my 
Alps;  little  ones  it  may  be:  but  after  all,  as  I  asked 
before,   what   is   size  ?     A   phantom   of'  our  brain ;   an 
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optical  delusion.  Grandevir,  if  you  will  consider  wisely, 
consists  in  form,  and  not  iu  size :  and  to  the  eye  of  the 
philosopher,  the  curve  drawn  on  a  paper  two  inches  long, 
is  just  as  magnificent,  just  as  symbolic  of  divine  mys- 
teries and  melodies,  as  when  embodied  in  the  span  of 
some  cathedral  roof.  Have  you  eyes  to  see  ?  Then  lie 
down  on  the  grass,  and  look  near  enough  to  see  some- 
thing more  of  what  is  to  be  seen ;  and  you  will  find 
tropic  jungles  in  every  square  foot  of  turf;  mountain 
cliffs  and  debacles  at  the  mouth  of  every  rabbit  burrow : 
dark  strids,  tremendous  cataracts,  *'  deep  glooms  and 
sudden  glories,"  in  every  foot-broad  rill  which  wanders 
through  the  turf.  All  is  there  for  you  to  see,  if  you  will 
but  rid  yourself  of  "  that  idol  of  space  " ;  and  Nature,  as 
every  one  will  tell  you  who  has  seen  dissected  an  insect 
under  the  microscope,  is  as  grand  and  graceful  iu  her 
smallest  as  in  her  hugest  forms. 

The  March  breeze  is  chilly :  but  I  can  be  always 
warm  if  I  like  in  my  winter-garden.  I  turn  my  horse's 
head  to  the  red  wall  of  fir-stems,  and  leap  over  the  furze- 
grown  bank  into  my  cathedral,  wherein  if  there  be  no 
saints,  there  are  likewise  no  priestcraft  and  no  idols ; 
but  endless  vistas  of  smooth  red  green-veined  shafts 
holding  up  the  warm  dark  roof,  lessening  away  into 
endless  gloom,  paved  with  rich  brown  fir-needle — a 
carpet  at  which  Nature  has  been  at  work  for  forty 
years.  Red  shafts,  green  roof,  and  here  and  there  a 
pane  of  blue  sky — neither  Owen  Jones  nor  Willement 
can  improve  upon  that  ecclesiastical  ornamentation, — 
while  for  incense  I  have  the  fresh  healthy  turpentine 
fragi'ance,  far  sweeter  to  my  nostrils  than  the  stifling 
narcotic  odour  which  fills  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral. 
There  is  not  a  breath  of  air  within :  but  the  breeze  sighs 
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over  the  roof  above  in  a  soft  whisper.  I  shut  my  eyes 
and  listen.  Surely  that  is  the  murmur  of  the  summer 
sea  upon  the  svimmer  sands  in  Devon  far  away.  I  hear 
the  innumerable  wavelets  spend  themselves  gently  upon 
the  shore,  and  die  away  to  rise  again.  And  with  the 
innumerable  wave -sighs  come  innumerable  memories, 
and  faces  which  I  shall  never  see  again  upon  this 
earth.      I  will  not  tell  even  you  of  that,  old  friend. 

It  has  two  notes,  two  keys  rather,  that  Eolian-harp  of 
fir-needles  above  my  head ;  according  as  the  wind  is  east 
or  west,  the  needles  dry  or  wet.  This  easterly  key  of 
to-day  is  shriller,  more  cheerful,  warmer  in  sound,  though 
the  day  itself  be  colder :  but  grander  still,  as  well  as 
softer,  is  the  sad  soughing  key  in  which  the  south-west 
wind  roars  on,  rain-laden,  over  the  forest,  and  calls  me 
forth — being  a  minute  philosopher — to  catch  trout  in  the 
nearest  chalk-stream. 

The  breeze  is  gone  a  while ;  and  I  am  in  perfect 
silence — a  silence  which  may  be  heard.  Not  a  sound ; 
and  not  a  moving  object;  absolutely  none.  The  absence 
of  animal  life  is  solemn,  startling.  That  ring-dove,  who 
was  cooing  half  a  mile  away,  has  hushed  his  moan  ;  that 
flock  of  long- tailed  titmice,  which  were  twinging  and 
pecking  about  the  fir-cones  a  few  minutes  since,  are 
gone ;  and  now  there  is  not  even  a  gnat  to  quiver  in  the 
slant  sun-rays.  Did  a  spider  run  over  these  dead  leaves, 
I  almost  fancy  I  could  hear  his  foot-fall.  The  creaking 
of  the  saddle,  the  soft  step  of  the  mare  upon  the  fir- 
needles, jar  my  ears.  I  seem  alone  in  a  dead  world.  A 
dead  world  :  and  yet  so  full  of  life,  if  I  had  eyes  to  see ! 
Above  my  head  every  fir-needle  is  breathing — breathing 
for  ever;  currents  unnumbered  circulate  in  every  bough, 
quickened  by -some  undiscovered   miracle;    around  me 
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every  fir-stem  is  distilling  strange  juices,  which  no 
laboratory  of  man  can  make ;  and  where  my  dull  eye 
sees  only  death,  the  eye  of  God  sees  boundless  life  and 
motion,  health  and  use. 

Slowly  I  wander  on  beneath  the  warm  roof  of  the 
winter-garden,  and  meditate  upon  that  one  word — Life ; 
and  specially  on  all  that  Mr.  Lewes  has  written  so  well 
thereon — for  instance — 

' '  We  may  consider  Life  itself  as  an  ever- increasing  identification 
with  Nature.  The  simple  cell,  from  which  the  plant  or  animal 
arises,  must  draw  light  and  heat  from  the  sun,  nutriment  from  the 
surrounding  world,  or  else  it  will  remain  quiescent,  not  a,live, 
though  latent  with  life  ;  as  the  grains  in  the  Egyptian  tombs, 
which  after  lying  thousands  of  years  in  those  sepulchres,  are  placed 
in  the  earth,  and  smile  forth  as  golden  wheat.  What  we  call 
growth,  is  it  not  a  perpetual  absorption  of  Nature,  the  identification 
of  the  individual  with  the  universal  ?  And  may  we  not,  in  specula- 
tive moods,  consider  Death  as  the  grand  impatience  of  the  soul  to 
free  itself  from  the  circle  of  individual  activity — the  yearning  of  the 
creature  to  be  united  with  the  Creator  ? 

"  As  with  Life,  so  with  knowledge,  which  is  intellectual  life. 
In  the  early  days  of  man's  history.  Nature  and  her  marvellous 
ongoings  were  regarded  with  but  a  casual  and  careless  eye,  or  else 
with  the  merest  wonder.  It  was  late  before  profound  and  reverent 
study  of  her  laws  could  wean  man  from  impatient  speculations  ; 
and  now,  what  is  our  intellectual  activity  based  on,  except  on  the 
more  thorough  mental  absorption  of  Naturo  ?  When  that  absorp- 
tion is  completed,  the  mystic  drama  will  be  sunny  clear,  and  all 
Nature's  processes  be  visible  to  man,  as  a  Divine  Effluence  and 
Life." 

True :  yet  not  all  the  truth.  But  who  knows  all  the 
truth  ? 

Not  I.  "  We  see  through  a  glass  darkly,"  said 
St.  Paul  of  old ;  and  what  is  more,  dazzle  and  weary 
our  eyes,  like  clumsy  microscopists,  by  looking  too  long 
and  earnestly  through  the  imperfect  and  by  no  means 
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achromatic  lens.  Enough.  I  will  think  of  sometliing 
else.      I  will  think  of  nothinsc  at  all — 

Stay.     There  was  a  sound  at  last ;  a  light  footfall. 

A  hare  races  towards,  us  through  the  ferns,  her  great 
briofht  eves  full  of  terror,  her  ears  aloft  to  catch  some 
sound  behind.  She  sees  us,  turns  short,  and  vanishes 
into  the  gloom.  The  mare  pricks  up  her  ears  too, 
listens,  and  looks :  but  not  the  way  the  hare  has  gone. 
There  is  something  more  coming ;  I  can  trust  the  finer 
sense  of  the  horse,  to  which  (and  no  wonder)  the  Middle 
Age  attributed  the  power  of  seeing  ghosts  and  fairies 
impalpable  to  man's  gross  eyes.  Besides,  that  hare  was 
not  travelling  in  search  of  food.  She  w^as  not  loping 
along,  looking  around  her  right  and  left ;  but  galloping 
steadily.  She  has  been  frightened ;  she  has  been  put 
up :  but  what  has  put  her  up  ?  And  there,  far  away 
among  the  fir-stems,  rings  the  shriek  of  a  startled  black- 
bird.    What  has  put  him  up  ? 

That,  old  mare,  at  sight  whereof  your  wise  eyes  wdden 
till  they  are  ready  to  burst,  and  your  ears  are  first  shot 
forward  towards  your  nose,  and  then  laid  back  with 
vicious  intent.  Stand  still,  old  woman  !  Do  you  think 
still,  after  fifteen  winters,  that  you  can  catch  a  fox  ? 

A  fox  it  is  indeed ;  a  great  dog-fox,  as  red  as  the  fir- 
stems  between  which  he  glides.  And  yet  his  legs  are 
black  with  fresh  peat-stains.  He  is  a  hunted  fox :  but 
he  has  not  been  up  long. 

The  mare  stands  like  a  statue :  but  I  can  feel  her 
trembling  between  my  knees.  Positively  he  does  not 
see  us.  He  sits  down  in  the  middle  of  a  ride,  turns 
his  great  ears  right  and  left,  and  then  scratches  one  of 
them  with  his  hind  foot,  seemingly  to  make  it  hear  the 
better.     Now  he  is  up  again  and  on. 
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Beneath  yon  firs,  some  hundred  yards  away,  standeth, 
or  rather  lieth,  for  it  is  on  dead  flat  ground,  the  famous 
castle  of  Jklalepartus,  which  beheld  the  base  murder  of 
Lampe  the  hare,  and  many  a  seely  soul  beside.  I  know 
it  well ;  a  patch  of  sand-heaps,  mingled  with  great  holes, 
amid  the  twining  fir-roots ;  ancient  home  of  the  last  of 
the  wild  beasts.  And  thither,  unto  Malepartus  safe  and 
strong,  trots  Reinecke,  where  he  hopes  to  be  snug  among 
the  labyrinthine  windings,  and  innumerable  starting- 
holes,  as  the  old  apologue  has  it,  of  his  ballium,  covert- 
way,  and  donjon  keep.  Full  blown  in  self-satisfaction 
he  trots,  lifting  his  toes  delicately,  and  carrying  his 
brush  aloft,  as  full  of  cunning  and  conceit  as  that  world- 
famous  ancestor  of  his,  whose  deeds  of  unchivalry  were 
the  delight,  if  not  the  model,  of  knight  and  kaiser,  lady 
and  burgher,  in  the  Middle  Age. 

Suddenly  he  halts  at  the  great  gate  of  Malepartus; 
examines  it  with  his  nose ;  goes  on  to  a  postern ; 
examines  that  also,  and  then  another,  and  another; 
while  I  perceive  afar,  projecting  from  every  cave's 
mouth,  the  red  and  green  end  of  a  new  fir-faggot.  Ah, 
Ratnecke  !  fallen  is  thy  conceit,  and  fallen  thy  tail  there- 
with. Thou  hast  worse  foes  to  deal  with  than  Bruin 
the  bear,  or  Isegrim  the  wolf,  or  any  foolish  brute  whom 
thy  great  ancestor  outwitted.  Man  the  many-counselled 
has  been  beforehand  with  thee;  and  the  earths  are 
stopped. 

One  moment  he  sits  down  to  meditate,  and  scratches 
those  trusty  counsellors,  his  ears,  as  if  he  would  tear 
them  ofi",  "  revolving  swift  thoughts  in  a  crafty  mind." 

He  has  settled  it  now.  He  is  up  and  ofi" — and  at 
what  a  pace  !     Out  of  the  way,  Fauns  and  Hamadryads, 
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if  any  be  left  in  the  forest.     What  a  pace !     And  with 
what  a  grace  beside  ! 

0  Reinecke,  beautiful  thou  art,  of  a  surety,  in  spite  of 
thy  great  naughtiness.  Art  thou  some  fallen  spirit, 
doomed  to  be  hunted  for  thy  sins  in  this  life,  and  in 
some  future  life  rewarded  for  thy  swiftness,  and  grace, 
and  cunning,  b}''  being  made  a  very  messenger  of  the 
immortals  ?     Who  knows  ?     Not  I. 

1  am  rising  fast  to  Pistol's  vein.  Shall  I  ejaculate  ? 
Shall  I  notify  ?  Shall  I  waken  the  echoes  ?  Shall 
I  break  the  grand  silence  by  that  scream  which  the 
vulgar  view-halloo  call  ? 

It  is  needless;  for  louder  and  louder  every  moment 
swells  up  a  sound  which  makes  my  heart  leap  into  my 
mouth,  and  my  mare  into  the  air. 

Music  ?  Well-beloved  soul  of  Hullah,  would  that  thou 
wert  here  this  day,  and  not  in  St.  Martin's  Hall,  to  hear 
that  chorus,  as  it  pours  round  the  fir-stems,  rings  against 
the  roof  above,  shatters  up  into  a  hundred  echoes,  till  the 
air  is  live  with  sound  !  You  love  madrigals,  and  what- 
ever Weekes,  or  Wilbye,  or  Orlando  Gibbons  sang  of  old. 
So  do  I.  Theirs  is  music  fit  for  men  :  worthy  of  the  age 
of  heroes,  of  Drake  and  Raleigh,  Spenser  and  Shake- 
speare :  but  oh  that  you  could  hear  this  madrigal !  If 
you  must  have  "four  parts,"  then  there  they  are. 
Deeped-mouthed  bass,  rolling  along  the  ground;  rich 
joyful  tenor ;  wild  wistful  alto ;  and  leaping  up  here  and 
there  above  the  throng  of  sounds,  delicate  treble  shrieks 
and  trills  of  trembling  joy.  I  know  not  whether  you 
can  fit  it  into  your  laws  of  music,  any  more  than  you 
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can  the  song  of  that  Ariel   sprite  Avho  dwells  in  the 
Eolian  harp,  or  the  roar  of  the  waves  on  the  rock,  or 

Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  through  the  lawn, 
And  murmur  of  innumerable  bees. 

But  music  it  is.  A  madrigal  ?  Rather  a  whole  opera 
of  Der  Freischutz — dsemoniac  element  and  all — to  judge 
by  those  red  lips,  fierce  eyes,  wild,  hungry  voices ;  and 
such  as  should  make  Reinecke,  had  he  strong  aesthetic 
sympathies,  well  content  to  be  hunted  from  his  cradle  to 
his  grave,  that  such  sweet  sounds  might  by  him  enrich 
the  air.  Heroes  of  old  were  glad  to  die,  if  but  some  , 
"  vates  sacer"  would  sing  their  fame  in  worthy  strains: 
and  shalt  not  thou  too  be  glad,  Reinecke  ?  Content  thy- 
self with  thy  fate.  Music  soothes  care;  let  it  soothe 
thine,  as  thou  runnest  for  thy  life ;  thou  shalt  have 
enough  of  it  in  the  next  hour.  For  as  the  E^truscans 
(says  Athenseus)  were  so  luxurious  that  they  used  to  flog 
their  slaves  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  so  shall  luxurious 
Chanter  and  Challenger,  Sweetlips  and  Melody,  eat  thee 
to  the  sound  of  rich  organ-pipes,  that  so  thou  mayest, 

Like  that  old  fabled  swan,  in  music  die. 

And  now  appear,  dim  at  first  and  distant,  but  brighten- 
ing and  neari ng  fast,  many  a  right  good  fellow  and 
many  a  right  good  horse.  I  know  three  out  of  four 
of  them,  their  private  histories,  the  private  histories  of 
their  horses :  and  could  tell  you  many  a  good  story  of 
them :  but  shall  not,  being  an  English  gentleman,  and 
not  an  American  litterateur.  They  may  not  all  be  very 
clever,  or  very  learned,  or  very  anything  except  gallant 
men  ;  but  they  are  all  good  enough  company  for  me,  or 
any  one ;  and  each  has  his  own  specialite,  for  which  I 
like   him.     That   huntsman   I   have  known  for  fifteen 
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years,  and  sat  man}''  an  hour  beside  his  father's  death- 
bed. I  am  godfather  to  that  whip's  child.  I  have  seen 
the  servants  of  the  hunt,  as  I  have  the  hounds,  grow  up 
round  me  for  two  generations,  and  I  feel  for  them  as  old 
friends ;  and  like  to  look  into  their  brave,  honest, 
weather-.beaten  faces.  That  red  coat  there,  I  knew  him 
when  he  was  a  schoolboy ;  and  now  he  is  a  captain  in 
the  Guards,  and  won  his  Victoria  Cross  at  Inkermann : 
that  bright  green  coat  is  the  best  farmer,  as  well  as  the 
hardest  rider,  for  many  a  mile  round  ;  one  who  plays,  as 
he  works,  with  all  his  might,  and  might  have  been  a 
beau  sabreur  and  colonel  of  dragoons.  So  might  that 
black  coat,  who  now  brews  good  beer,  and  stands  up  for 
the  poor  at  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  rides,  like  the 
green  coat,  as  well  as  he  works.  That  other  black  coat 
is  a  county  banker ;  but  he  knows  more  of  the  fox  than 
the  fox  knows  of  himself,  and  where  the  hounds  are, 
there  will  he  be  this  day.  That  red  coat  has  hunted 
kangaroo  in  Australia :  that  one,  as  clever  and  good  as 
he  is  brave  and  simple,  has  stood  by  Napier  s  side  in 
many  an  Indian  fight:  that  one  won  his  Victoria  at 
Delhi,  and  was  cut  up  at  Lucknow,  with  more  than 
twenty  wounds :  that  one  has — but  what  matter  to  you 
who  each  man  is?  Enough  that  each  can  tell  one  a  good 
story,  welcome  one  cheerfully,  and  give  one  out  here,  in 
the  wild  forest,  the  wholesome  feeling  of  being  at  home 
among  friends. 

There  is  music,  again,  if  you  will  listen,  in  the  soft 
tread  of  these  hundred  horse-hoofs  upon  the  spongy 
vegetable  soil.  They  are  trotting  now  in  "  common 
time."  You  may  hear  the  whole  Croats'  March  (the 
finest  trotting  march  in  the  world)  played  by  those  iron 
heels;  the  time,  as  it  docs  in  the  Croats'  March,  breaking 
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now  and  then,  plunging,  jingling,  struggling  through 
heavy  ground,  bursting  for  a  moment  into  a  jubilant 
canter  as  it  reaches  a  sound  spot. 

The  hounds  feather  a  moment  round  Malepartus, 
puzzled  by  the  windings  of  Reinecke's  footsteps.  You 
can  hear  the  flap  and  snort  of  the  dogs'  nostrils  as  they 
canter  round ;  and  one  likes  it.  It  is  exciting :  but 
why — who  can  tell  ? 

What  beautiful  creatures  they  are,  too !  Next  to  a 
Greek  statue  (I  mean  a  real  old  Greek  one ;  for  I  am  a 
thoroughly  anti-preraphaelite  benighted  pagan  heathen 
in  taste,  and  intend  some  day  to  get  up  a  Cinque-Cento 
Club,  for  the  total  abolition  of  Gothic  art) — next  to  a 
Greek  statue,  I  say,  I  know  few  such  combinations  of 
grace  and  strength  as  in  a  fine  foxhound.  It  is  the 
beauty  of  the  Theseus — light  and  yet  massive ;  and  light 
not  in  spite  of  its  masses,  but  on  account  of  the  perfect 
disposition  of  them.  I  do  not  care  for  grace  in  man, 
woman,  or  animal,  which  is  obtained  (as  in  the  old 
German  painters)  at  the  expense  of  honest  flesh  and 
blood.  It  may  be  all  very  pure,  and  unearthly,  and 
saintly,  and  what  not ;  but  it  is  not  healthy ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  really  High  Art,  let  it  call  itself  such  as 
much  as  it  likes.  The  highest  art  must  be  that  in  which 
the  outward  is  the  most  perfect  symbol  of  the  inward ; 
and,  therefore,  a  healthy  soul  can  be  only  expressed  by  a 
healthy  body ;  and  starved  limbs  and  a  hydrocephalous 
forehead  must  be  either  taken  as  incorrect  symbols  of 
spiritual  excellence,  or  as — what  they  were  really  meant 
for — symbols  of  certain  spiritual  diseases  which  were  in 
the  Middle  Age  considered  as  ecclesiastical  graces  and 
virtues.  Wherefore  I  like  pagan  and  naturalist  art; 
consider  Titian  and  Correggio  as  unappreciated  geniuses, 
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whose  excellences  the  world  will  in  some  saner  mood 
rediscover;  hold,  in  direct  opposition  to  Rio,  that  Rafaelle 
improved  steadily  all  his  life  through,  and  that  his 
noblest  works  are  not  his  somewhat  simpering  Madonnas 
and  somewhat  impish  Bambinos  (very  lovely  though 
they  are),  but  his  great,  coarse,  naturalist,  Protestant 
cartoons,  which  (with  Andrea  Mantegna's  Heathen 
Triumph)  Cromwell  saved  for  the  British  nation.  Pro- 
bably no  one  will  agree  with  all  this  for  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century  :  but  after  that  I  have  hopes.  The 
world  will  grow  tired  of  pretending  to  admire  Manichsean 
pictures  in  an  age  of  natural  science ;  and  Art  will  let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead,  and  beginning  again  where  Michael 
Angelo  and  Rafaelle  left  off,  work  forward  into  a  nobler, 
truer,  freer,  and  more  divine  school  than  the  world  has 
yet  seen — at  least,  so  I  hope. 

And  all  this  has  grown  out  of  those  foxhounds.  Why 
not  ?  Theirs  is  the  sort  of  form  which  expresses  to  me 
what  I  want  Art  to  express — Nature  not  limited,  but 
developed,  by  high  civilization.  The  old  savage  ideal  of 
beauty  was  the  lion,  type  of  mere  massive  force.  That 
was  succeeded  by  an  over-civilized  ideal,  say  the  fawn, 
type  of  delicate  grace.  By  cunning  breeding  and  choos- 
ing, through  long  centuries,  man  has  combined  both,  and 
has  created  the  foxhound,  lion  and  fawn  in  one ;  just  as 
he  might  create  noble  human  beings ;  did  he  take  half 
as  much  trouble  about  politics  (in  the  true  old  sense  of 
the  word)  as  he  does  about  fowls.  Look  at  that  old 
hound,  who  stands  doubtful,  looking  up  at  his  master 
for  advice.  Look  at  the  severity,  delicacy,  lightness  of 
every  curve.  His  head  is  finer  than  a  deer's ;  his  hind 
legs  tense  as  steel  springs ;  his  fore-legs  straight  as 
arrows:  and  yet  see  the  depth  of   chest,  the  sweep   of 
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loin,  the  breadth  of  paw,  the  mass  of  arm  and  thigh ; 
and  if  you  have  an  eye  for  form,  look  at  the  absolute 
majesty  of  his  attitude  at  this  moment.  Majesty  is  the 
only  word  for  it.  If  he  were  six  feet  high,  instead  of 
twenty-three  inches,  with  what  animal  on  earth  could 
you  compare  him  ?  Is  it  not  a  joy  to  see  such  a  thing 
alive  ?  It  is  to  me,  at  least.  I  should  like  to  have  one 
in  my  study  all  day  long,  as  I  would  have  a  statue  or  a 
picture ;  and  when  Mr.  Morrell  gave  (as  they  say)  two 
hundred  guineas  for  Hercules  alone,  I  believe  the  dog 
was  w^ell  worth  the  money,  only  to  look  at.  But  I  am 
a  minute  philosopher. 

I  cap  them  on  to  the  spot  at  w^hich  Reinecke  dis- 
appeared. Old  Virginal's  stern  flourishes ;  instantly  her 
pace  quickens.  One  whimper,  and  she  is  away  full- 
mouthed  through  the  wood,  and  the  pack  after  her :  but 
not  I. 

I  am  not  going  with  them.  My  hunting  days  are 
over.  Let  it  suffice  that  I  have,  in  the  days  of  my 
vanity,  "  drank  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers,  far  on 
the  ringing  plains  "  of  many  a  county,  grass  and  forest, 
down  and  vale.  No,  my  gallant  friends.  You  know 
that  I  could  ride,  if  I  chose;  and  I  am  vain  enough  to 
be  glad  that  you  know  it.  But  useless  are  your  coax- 
ings, solicitations,  wavings  of  honest  right  hands. 
"  Life,"  as  my  friend  Tom  Brown  says,  "  is  not  all  beer 
and  skittles ;"  it  is  past  two  now,  and  I  have  four  old 
women  to  read  to  at  three,  and  an  old  man  to  bury  at 
four ;  and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  you  will  respect 
me  the  more  for  going  home  and  doing  my  duty.  That 
I  should  like  to  see  this  fox  fairly  killed,  or  even  fairly 
lost,  I  den}''  not.  That  I  should  like  it  as  much  as  I  can 
like  any  earthly  and  outward  thing,  I  deny  not.     But 
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sugar  to  one's  bread  and  butter  is  not  good ;  and  if  my 
winter-garden  represent  the  bread  and  butter,  then  will 
fox  hunting  stand  to  it  in  the  relation  of  superfluous  and 
unwholesome  sugar :  so  farewell ;  and  long  may  your 
noble  sport  prosper — "  the  image  of  war  with  only  half 
its  danger,"  to  train  you  and  your  sons  after,  into  gallant 
soldiers — full  of 

The  reason  finn,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill. 

So  homeward  I  go  through  a  labyrinth  of  fir-stems 
and,  what  is  worse,  fir-stumps,  which  need  both  my  eyes 
and  my  horse's  at  every  moment;  and  woe  to  the 
"  anchorite,"  as  old  Bunbury  names  him,  who  carries  his 
nose  in  the  air,  and  his  fore  feet  well  under  him.  Woe 
to  the  self-willed  or  hard -hided  horse  who  cannot  take 
the  slightest  hint  of  the  heel,  and  wince  hind  legs  or 
fore  out  of  the  way  of  those  jagged  points  which  lie  in 
wait  for  him.  Woe,  in  fact,  to  all  who  are  clumsy  or 
cowardly,  or  in  anywise  not  "  masters  of  the  situation." 

Pleasant  riding  it  is,  though,  if  you  dare  look  any- 
where but  over  your  horse's  nose,  under  the  dark  roof, 
between  the  red  fir-pillars,  in  that  rich  subdued  light. 
Now  I  plunge  into  a  gloomy  dell,  wherein  is  no  tinkling 
rivulet,  ever"  pure ;  but  instead  a  bog,  hewn  out  into  a 
chess-board  of  squares,  parted  by  deep  narrow  ditches 
some  twenty  feet  apart.  Blundering  among  the  stems  I 
go,  fetlock-deep  in  peat,  and  jumping  at  every  third 
stride  one  of  the  said  uncanny  gripes,  half  hidden  in 
long  hassock  grass.  O  Aira  ccespitosa,  most  stately  and 
most  variable  of  British  grasses,  M^hy  will  you  always 
grow  where  you  are  not  wanted  ?  Through  you  the 
mare   all   but   left   her    hind    legs  in   that  last  gripe. 
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Tliroucfh  you  a  red-coat  aliead  of  me,  avoidinof  one  of 
your  hassocks,  jumped  with  his  horse's  nose  full  butt 
against  a  fir-stem,  and  stopped, 

As  one  that  is  struck  dead 
By,  lightning,  ere  he  falls, 

as  vre  shall  soon,  in  spite  of  the  mare's  cleverness. 
Would  we  were  out  of  this  ! 

Out  of  it  we  shall  be  soon.  I  see  daylight  ahead  at 
last,  bright  between  the  dark  stems.  Up  a  steep  slope, 
and  over  a  bank  which  is  not  very  big,  but  being  com- 
posed of  loose  gravel  and  peat  mould,  gives  down  with 
me,  nearly  sending  me  head  over  heels  in  the  heather, 
and  leaving  me  a  sheer  gap  to  scramble  through,  and  out 
on  the  open  moor. 

Grand  old  moor !  stretching  your  brown  flats  right 
away  toward  "Windsor  for  many  a  mile.—  Far  to  our 
right  is  the  new  Wellington  College,  looking  stately 
enough  here  all  alone  in  the  wilderness,  in  spite  of  its 
two  ugly  towers  and  pinched  waist.  Close  over  me 
is  the  long  fir-fringed  ride  of  Easthampstead,  ending 
suddenly  in  Caesar's  camp ;  and  hounds  and  huntsmen 
are  already  far  ahead,  and  racing  up  the  Roman  road, 
which  the  clods  of  these  parts,  unable  to  give  a  better 
account  of  it,  call  the  Devil's  Highway. 

Racing  indeed  ;  for  as  Reinecke  gallops  up  the  narrow 
heather-fringed  pathway,  he  brushes  off  his  scent  upon 
the  twigs  at  every  stride ;  and  the  hounds  race  after 
him,  showing  no  head  indeed,  and  keeping,  for  conveni- 
ence, in  one  long  line  upon  the  track  :  but  going  heads 
up,  sterns  down,  at  a  pace  which  no  horse  can  follow. — 
I  only  hope  they  may  not  overrun  the  scent. 
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They  have  overrun  it ;  halt,  and  put  their  heads  down 
a  moment.  But  with  one  swift  cast  in  full  gallop  they 
have  hit  it  off  again,  fifty  yards  away  in  the  heather, 
long  ere  the  horsemen  are  up  to  them ;  for  those  hounds 
can  hunt  a  fox  because  they  are  not  hunted  themselves, 
and  so  have  learnt  to  trust  themselves,  and  act  for  them- 
selves ;  as  boys  should  learn  at  school,  even  at  the  risk 
of  a  mistake  or  two.  Now  they  are  showing  head 
indeed,  down  a  half-cleared  valley,  and  over  a  few 
ineffectual  turnips  withering  in  the  peat,  a  patch  of 
growing  civilization  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness  ;  and 
then  over  the  bi-ook,  while  I  turn  slowly  away,  through 
a  green  wilderness  of  self-sown  firs. 

There  they  stand  in  thousands,  the  sturdy  Scots, 
colonizing  the  desert  in  spite  of  frost,  and  gales,  and 
barrenness;  and  clustering  together,  too,  as  Scotsmen 
always  do  abroad,  little  and  big,  every  one  under  his 
neighbour's  lee,  according  to  the  good  old  proverb  of 
their  native  land,  "  Caw  me,  and  I'll  caw  thee." 

I  respect  them,  those  Scotch  firs.  I  delight  in  their 
forms,  from  James  I.'s  gnarled  giants  up  in  Bramshill 
Park — the  only  place  in  England  where  a  painter  can 
learn  what  Scotch-  firs  are — down  to  the  little  green 
pyramids  which  stand  up  out  of  the  heather,  triumphant 
over  tyranny,  and  the  strange  woes  of  an  untoward 
youth.  Seven  years  on  an  average  have  most  of  them 
spent  in  ineffectual  efforts  to  become  a  foot  high. 
Nibbled  off  by  hares,  trodden  down  by  cattle,  cut  down 
by  turf-parers,  seeing  hundreds  of  their  brethren  cut  up 
and  carried  off  in  the  turf-fuel,  they  are  as  gnarled  and 
stubbed  near  the  ground  as  an  old  thorn -bush  in  a 
pasture.  But  they  have  conquered  at  last,  and  are 
growing  away,  eighteen  inclics  a  year,  with  fair  green 
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brushes  silver-tipfc,  reclothing  the  wilderness  with  a 
vegetation  which  it  has  not  seen  for — how  many 
thousand   years  ? 

No  man  can  tell.  For  when  last  the  Scotch  fir  was 
indigenous  to  England,  and,  mixed  with  the  larch, 
stretched  in  one  vast  forest  from  Norfolk  into  Wales, 
England  was  not  as  it  is  now.  Snowdon  was,  it  may  be, 
fifteen  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  from  the  edges  of  its 
glaciers  the  marmot  and  the  musk  ox,  tlie  elk  and  the 
bear,  wandered  down  into  the  Lowlands,  and  the  hyena 
and  the  lion  dwelt  in  those  caves  where  fox  and  badger 
only  now  abide.  And  how  did  the  Scotch  fir  die  out  ? 
Did  the  whole  land  sink  slowly  from  its  sub-Alpine 
elevation  into  a  warmer  climate  below  ?  Or  was  it 
never  raised  at  all  ?  Did  some  change  of  the  Atlantic 
sea-floor  turn  for  the  first  time  the  warm  Gulf  Stream 
to  these  shores ;  and  with  its  soft  sea-breezes  melt  away 
the  "  Age  of  Ice,"  till  glaciers  and  pines,  marmots  and 
musk  oxen,  perspired  to  death,  and  vanished  for  an 
aeon  ?  Who  knows  ?  Not  I.  But  of  the  fact  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Whether,  as  we  hold  traditionally  here, 
the  Scotch  fir  was  re-introduced  by  James  I.  when  he 
built  Bramshill  for  Raleigh's  hapless  pet,  Henry  the 
Prince,  or  whatever  may  have  been  the  date  of  their 
re-introduction,  here  they  are,  and  no  one  can  turn  them 
out.  In  countless  thousands  the  winged  seeds  float 
down  the  south-west  gales  from  the  older  trees;  and 
every  seed  which  falls  takes  root  in  ground  which,  how- 
ever unable  to  bear  broad-leaved  trees,  is  ready  by  long 
rest  for  the  seeds  of  the  needle-leaved  ones.  Thousands 
perish  yearly ;  but  the  eastward  march  of  the  whole,  up 
hill  and  down  dale,  is  sure  and  steady  as  that  of 
Lynceus's  Goths  in  Goethe's  Helena: — 
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Ein  lang  und  breites  Volksgewicht, 
Der  erste  wusste  vom  letzen  nicht. 

Der  erste  fiel,  der  zweite  stand, 
Des  dritten  Lanze  war  zur  Hand, 
Ein  jeder  hundertfach  gestarkt ; 
Erschlagene  Tausend  unbemerkt — 

— till,  as  you  stand  upon  some  eminence,  you  see, 
stretching  to  the  eastward  of  each  tract  of  older  trees,  a 
long  cloud  of  younger  ones,  like  a  green  comet's  tail — I 
wish  their  substance  was  as  yielding  this  day.  Truly 
beautiful — grand  indeed  to  me  it  is — to  see  young  live 
Nature  thus  carrying  on  a  great  savage  process  in  the 
heart  of  this  old  and  seemingly  all-artificial  English 
land ;  and  reproducing  here,  as  surely  as  in  the  Austra- 
lian bush,  a  native  forest,  careless  of  mankind.  Still,  I 
wish  it  were  easier  to  ride  through.  Stift"  are  those 
Scotchmen,  and  close  and  stout  they  stand  by  each 
other,  and  claw  at  you  as  you  twist  through  them,  the 
biggest  aiming  at  your  head,  or  even  worse,  at  your 
knees ;  while  the  middle-sized  slip  their  brushes  between 
your  thigh  and  the  saddle,  and  the  little  babies  tickle 
your  horse's  stomach,  or  twine  about  his  fore-feet. 
Whish — whish;  we  are  enveloped  in  what  seems  an 
atmosphere  of  scrubbing-brushes.  Fain  would  I  shut 
my  eyes :  but  dare  not,  or  I  shall  ride  against  a  tree. 
Whish — whish ;  alas  for  the  horse  which  cannot  wind 
and  turn  like  a  hare  !  Plung-e — staororer.  What  is  this  ? 
A  broad  line  of  ruts ;  perhaps  some  Celtic  trackway, 
two  thousand  years  old,  now  matted  over  with  firs; 
dangerous  enough  out  on  the  open  moor,  when  only 
masked  by  a  line  of  higher  and  darker  heath :  but 
doubly  dangerous  now  when  masked  by  dark  under- 
growth.    You  puist  find  your  own  way  here,  mare.     I 
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will  positively  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  disclaim 
all  responsibility.  There  are  the  reins  on  your  neck ; 
do  what  you  will,  only  do  something — and  if  you  can, 
get  forward,  and  not  back. 

There  is  daylight  at  last,  and  fresh  air.  I  trot 
contemptuously  through  the  advanced  skirmishers  of 
the  Scotch  invading  army ;  and  watch  my  friends  some 
mile  and  a  half  off,  who  have  threaded  a  practicable 
trackway  through  a  long  dreary  yellow  bog,  too  wet  for 
firs  to  root  in,  and  are  away  in  "  a  streamer."  Now  a 
streamer  is  produced  in  this  wise.  There  is  but  one 
possible  gap  in  a  bank,  one  possible  ford  in  a  brook ; 
one  possible  path  in  a  cover;  and  as  each  man  has  to 
wait  till  the  man  before  him  gets  through,  and  then 
gallops  on,  each  man  loses  twenty  yards  or  more  on  the 
man  before  him :  wherefore,  by  all  laws  of  known 
arithmetic,  if  ten  men  tail  through  a  gap,  then  will  the 
last  of  the  ten  find  himself  two  hundred  yards  behind 
the  foremost,  which  process  several  times  repeated, 
produces  the  phenomenon  called  a  streamer,  viz.,  twenty 
men  galloping  absurdly  as  hard  as  they  can,  in  a  line 
half  a  mile  long,  and  in  humours  which  are  celestial  in 
the  few  foremost,  contented  in  the  central,  and  gradually 
becoming  darker  in  the  hindmost;  till  in  the  last  man 
they  assume  a  hue  altogether  Tartarean.  Farewell,  brave 
gentlemen !  I  watch,  half  sadly,  half  self-contented,  the 
red  coats  scattered  like  sparks  of  fire  over  hill  and  dale, 
and  turn  slowly  homeward,  to  visit  my  old  women. 

I  pass  through  a  gateway,  out  upon  a  village  green, 
planted  with  rows  of  oaks,  surrounded  by  trim  sunny 
cottages,  a  pleasant  oasis  in  the  middle  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Across  the  village  cricket-ground — we  are  great 
cricketers  in  these   parts,    and    long  may  the  good  old 
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game  live  among  us ;  and  then  up  another  hollow  lane, 
which  leads  between  damp  shaughs  and  copses  toward 
the  further  moor. 

Curious  things  to  a  minute  philosopher  are  these  same 
hollow  lanes.  They  set  him  on  archaeological  questions, 
more  than  he  can  solve ;  and  I  meditate  as  I  go,  how 
many  centuries  it  took  to  saw  through  the  warm  sand- 
banks this  dyke  ten  feet  deep,  up  which  he  trots,  with 
the  oak  boughs  meeting  over  his  head.  Was  it  ever 
worth  men's  while  to  dig  out  the  soil  ?  Surely  not. 
The  old  method  must  have  been,  to  remove  the  softer 
upper  spit,  till  they  got  to  tolerably  hard  ground ;  and 
then.  Macadam's  metal  being  as  yet  unknown,  the  rains 
and  the  wheels  of  generations  sawed  it  gradually  deeper 
and  deeper,  till  this  road-ditch  was  formed.  But  it  must 
have  taken  centuries  to  do  it.  Many  of  these  hollow 
lanes,  especially  those  on  flat  ground,  must  be  as  old  or 
older  than  the  Conquest.  In  Devonshire  I  am  sure  that 
they  are.  But  there  many  of  them,  one  suspects,  were 
made  not  of  malice,  but  of  cowardice  prepense.  Your 
indigenous  Celt  was,  one  fears,  a  sneaking  animal,  and 
liked  to  keep  when  he  could  under  cover  of  banks  and 
hill-sides ;  while  your  bold  Roman  made  his  raised  roads 
straight  over  hill  and  dale,  as  "  ridge-ways  "  from  which, 
as  from  an  eagle's  eyrie,  he  could  survey  the  conquered 
lowlands  far  and  wide.  It  marks  strongly  the  difference 
between  the  two  races,  that  difference  between  the 
Roman  paved  road  with  its  established  common  way  for 
all  passengers,  its  regular  stations  and  milestones,  and 
the  Celtic  trackway  winding  irresolutely  along  in 
innumerable  ruts,  parting  to  meet  again,  as  if  each 
savage  (for  they  were  little  better)  had  taken  his  own 
fresh  path  when  he  found   the   next  line  of  ruts  too 
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heavy  for  his  cattle.  Around  the  spurs  of  Dartmoor  I 
have  seen  many  ancient  roads,  some  of  them  long  dis- 
used, which  could  have  been  hollowed  out  for  no  other 
purpose  but  that  of  concealment. 

So  I  go  slowly  up  the  hill,  till  the  valley  lies  beneath 
me  like  a  long  green  garden  between  its  two  banks  of 
brown  moor;  and  on  through  a  cheerful  little  gi-een, 
with  red  brick  cottages  scattered  all  round,  each  with  its 
large  neat  garden,  and  beehives,  and  pigs  and  geese, 
and  turf-stack,  and  dipt  yews  and  hollies  before  the 
door,  and  rosy  dark-eyed  children,  and  all  the  simple 
healthy  comforts  of  a  wild  "  heth-cropper's "  home. 
When  he  can,  the  good  man  of  the  house  works  at  farm 
labour,  or  cuts  his  own  turf ;  and  when  work  is  scarce, 
he  cuts  copses  and  makes  heath-brooms,  and  does  a  little 
poaching.  True,  he  seldom  goes  to  church,  save  to  be 
christened,  married,  or  buried:  but  he  equally  seldom 
gets  drunk.  For  church  and  public  stand  together  two 
miles  off;  so  that  social  wants  sometimes  bring  their 
own  compensations  with  them,  and  there  are  two  sides 
to  every  question.) 

Hark !  A  faint,  dreary  hollo  off  the  moor  above. 
And  then  another,  and  another.  My  friends  may  trust 
it ;  for  the  clod  of  these  parts  delights  in  the  chase  like 
any  bare-legged  Paddy,  and  casts  away  flail  and  fork 
wildly,  to  run,  shout,  assist,  and  interfere  in  all  possible 
ways,  out  of  pure  love.  The  descendant  of  many 
generations  of  broom-squires  and  deer-stealers,  the 
instinct  of  sport  is  strong  within  him  still,  though  no 
more  of  the  king's  deer  are  to  be  shot  in  the  winter 
turnip-fields,  or  worse,  caught  by  an  apple-baited  hook 
hung  from  an  orchard  bougli.  He  now  limits  his 
aspirations   to  hares  and  pheasants,  and  too  probably 
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once  in  his  life,  "  hits  the  keeper  into  the  river,"  and 
reconsiders  himself  for  a  while  after  over -a  crank  in 
Winchester  gaol.  Well,  he  has  his  faults;  and  I  have 
mine.  But  he  is  a  thorough  good  fellow  nevertheless ; 
quite  as  good  as  I ;  civil,  contented,  industrious,  and 
often  very  handsome ;  and  a  far  shrewder  fellow  too — 
owing  to  his  dash  of  wild  forest  blood,  from  gypsy, 
highwajmian,  and  what  not — than  his  bullet-headed  and 
flaxen-polled  cousin,  the  pure  South-Saxon  of  the  Chalk- 
downs.  Dark-haired  he  is,  ruddy,  and  tall  of  bone; 
swaggering  in  his  youth ;  but  when  he  grows  old,  a 
thorough  gentleman,  reserved,  stately,  and  courteous  as 
a  prince.  Sixteen  years  have  I  lived  with  him  hail 
fellow  well  met,  and  never  yet  had  a  rude  word  or 
action  from  him. 

With  him  I  have  cast  in  my  lot,  to  live  and  die,  and 
be  buried  by  his  side ;  and  to  him  I  go  home  contented, 
to  look  after  his  petty  interests,  cares,  sorrows — Petty, 
truly  —  seeing  that  they  include  the  whole  primal 
mysteries  of  life — Food,  raiment,  and  work  to  earn 
them  withal ;  love  and  marriage,  birth  and  death,  right 
doing  and  wrong  doing,  "  Schicksal  unci  eigene  Schuld  ;" 
and  all  those  commonplaces  of  humanity  which  in  the 
eyes  of  a  minute  philosopher  are  most  divine,  because 
they  are  most  commonplace — catholic  as  the  sunshine 
and  the  rain  which  come  down  from  the  Heavenly 
Father,  alike  upon  the  evil  and  the  good.  As  for  doing 
fine  things,  my  friend,  with  you,  I  have  learnt  to  believe 
that  I  am  not  set  to  do  fine  things,  simply  because  I  am 
not  able  to  do  them  ;  and  as  for  seeing  fine  things,  with 
you,  I  have  learnt  to  see  the  sight — as  well  as  to  try  to 
do  the  duty — which  lies  nearest  me ;  and  to  comfort 
myself  with  the  fancy  that  if  1  make  good  use  of  my 
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eyes  and  brain  in  this  life,  I  shall  see — if  it  be  of  any 
use  to  me-^all  the  fine  things,  or  perhaps  finer  still,  in 
the  life  to  come.  But  if  not — what  matter  ?  In  any 
life,  in  any  state,  however  simple  or  humble,  there  will 
be  always  sufiicient  to  occupy  a  Minute  Philosopher; 
and  if  a  man  be  busy,  and  busy  about  his  duty,  what 
more  does  he  require,  for  time  or  for  eternity  ? 


JOHN  RUSKIN. 

1819-1900. 


Ruskin's  literary  career  divides  itself  into  two  periods :  in 
the  first,  his  supreme  interest  was  art ;  in  the  second,  his 
attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  social  problems  and  ethical 
teaching.  When  he  was  only  seventeen  his  indignation  was 
aroused  by  the  current  depreciation  of  the  great  landscape 
painter,  Turner,  to  wliom  he  wrote  offering  his  pen  in  defence. 
The  offer  was  declined,  but  this  youthful  project  was  realized 
in  Modern  Painters,  the  first  volume  of  which  Ruskin  pub- 
lished when  he  was  twenty-four,  and  the  sixth  when  he  was 
forty -one.  His  main  principles  are  that  truth  is  the  standard 
of  all  excellence,  and  nature  the  inspiration  of  all  great  art; 
he  applies  these  tests  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  Turner 
is  the  only  perfect  landscape  painter  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  In  the  midst  of  this  undertaking,  which  was  expanded 
far  beyond  its  original  object,  Ruskin  wiote  The  Seven  Lamps 
of  Architecture — (Sacrifice,  Truth,  Power,  Beauty,  Life, 
Memory,  Obedience).  He  developed  his  ideas  further  in  The 
Stones  of  Venice,  in  which  he  defended  Gothic  architecture  on 
the  same  grounds  as  he  had  defended  Turner — truthfulness 
and  the  love  of  nature.  These  works  and  the  successive 
volumes  of  Modern  Painters  gave  him  an  unprecedented 
position  as  an  art  critic,  but  he  was  already  beginning  to  turn 
his  attention  to  other  subjects.  He  was  greatly  influenced  by 
Carlyle,  with  whom  he  formed  a  close  friendship ;  and  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  Workmen's  College  conducted  by 
Maurice  and  Kingsley,  writing  for  his  pupils  there  The 
Elements  of  Drawing  and  The  Elements  of  Perspective.  In 
1857  he  said  that  the  kind  of  painting  they  wanted  in  London 
was  painting  cheeks  red  with  health,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
gave  fuller  utterance  to  his  new  ideas  in  a  cour.se  of  lectures 
at  Manchester  on  "The  Political    Economy   of    Art."      Four 
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essays  which  appeared  in  The  Cornhill  Magazine  in  1860 
(afterwards  republished  under  the  title  Unto  This  Last)  were 
even  more  outspoken,  and  caused  so  much  dissatisfaction  that 
the  editor  refused  to  continue  the  series ;  Fraser^s  ALagazine  a 
little  later  took  the  same  course  with  the  papers  now  included 
in  Ruskin's  works  as  Munera  Pulveris.  He  advocated  the 
application  of  Christian  principles  to  the  organization  of 
labour,  and  condemned  the  accepted  political  economy  of  the 
day  as  self-seeking  and  unsound.  His  idea  of  political 
economy  was  that  it  was  not  an  abstract  science,  but  "  a 
system  of  conduct  founded  on  the  sciences,  and  impossible, 
except  under  certain  conditions  of  moral  culture."  He  accord- 
ingly devoted  his  main  energies  henceforth  to  arousing  the 
upper  classes  to  a  sense  of  their  duties  to  the  poor,  and  helping 
the  lower  classes  to  realize  their  opportunities.  To  this  end 
he  wrote,  gave  his  money,  and  laboured  with  his  own  hands. 
Time  and  Tide  hy  Weave  and  Tyne  and  Fors  Clavigera  are 
letters  to  workingmen ;  Sesame  and  Lilies  and  The  Grown  of 
Wild  Olive  are  lectures  delivered  in  various  parts  of  England, 
dealing  with  political,  social,  and  economical  questions.  He 
held  the  Professorship  of  Fine  Art  at  Oxford  for  many  years, 
and  his  courses  there  were  the  foundation  of  several  of  his 
later  works  on  art ;  after  his  retirement  he  wrote  a  series  of 
sketches  of  his  past  life  under  the  title  Frceterita  (things  gone 
by),  from  which  we  have  made  three  extracts,  describing  his 
childhood  and  critical  periods  of  his  early  manhood.  His  last 
years  were  spent  in  seclusion  at  Brantwood,  on  the  shores  of 
Coniston  Water.  On  his  eightieth  birthday  the  King  (then 
Prince  of  Wales)  headed  an  address  which  was  signed  by  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  time  to  assure  Ruskin  of  their 
"  deepest  respect  and  sincerest  affection."  While  there  have 
been  wide  differences  of  opinion  about  his  theories  of  art  and 
his  views  of  political  economy  and  social  reform,  his  entire 
singleness  of  aim  and  his  pre-cjninence  as  a  writer  of  English 
prose  are  beyond  dispute. 


PRiETERITA. 


I  am,  and  my  father  was  before  me,  a  violent  Tory  of 
the  old  school ; — Walter  Scott's  school,  that  is  to  say, 
and  Homer's.  I  name  these  two  out  of  the  numberless 
great  Tory  writers,  because  they  were  my  own  two 
masters.  I  had  Walter  Scott's  novels  and  the  Iliad, 
(Pope's  translation,)  for  constant  reading  when  I  was  a 
child,  on  week-days :  on  Sunday  their  effect  was  tem- 
pered by  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress; 
my  mother  having  it  deeply  in  her  heart  to  make  an 
evangelical  clergyman  of  me.  Fortunately,  I  had  an 
aunt  more  evangelical  than  my  mother ;  and  my  aunt 
gave  me  cold  mutton  for  Sunday's  dinner,  which — as  I 
much  preferred  it  hot — greatly  diminished  the  influence 
of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  the  end  of  the  matter  was, 
that  I  got  all  the  noble  imaginative  teaching  of  Defoe 
and  Bunyan,  and  yet — am  not  an  evangelical  clergyman. 

I  had,  however,  still  better  teaching  than  theirs,  and 
that  compulsorily,  and  every  day  of  the  week. 

Walter  Scott  and  Pope's  Homer  were  reading  of  my 
own  election,  and  my  mother  forced  me,  by  steady  daily 
toil,  to  learn  long  chapters  of  the  Bible  by  heart ;  as 
well  as  to  read  it  every  syllable  through,  aloud,  hard 
names  and  all,  from  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse,  about 
once  a  year:  and  to  that  discipline — patient,  accurate, 
and  resolute — I  owe,  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  book, 
which  I  find  occasionally  serviceable^^bi^^^ucn^^^niy 
geneiraT  power  oF  taking  pains,  and  the  best  part  of 
my  ^asteinliterature.     Erom  Walter  Scott's  novels  I 
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might  easily,  as  I  grew  older,  have  fallen  to  other 
people's  novels ;  and  Pope  might,  perhaps,  have  led  me 
to  take  Johnson's  English,  or  Gibbon's,  as  types  of 
language ;  but,  once  knowing  the  32nd  of  Deuteronomy, 
the  119th  Psalm,  the  15th  of  1st  Corinthians,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  most  of  the  Apocalypse,  every  syllable 
by  heart,  and  having  always  a  way  of  thinking  with 
myself  what  words  meant,  it  was  not  possible  for  me, 
even  in  the  foolishest  times  of  youth,  to  write  entirely 
superficial  or  formal  English;  and  the  affectation  of 
trying  to  write  like  Hooker  and  George  Herbert  was  the 
most  innocent  I  could  have  fallen  into. 

From  my  own  chosen  masters,  then,  Scott  and  Homer, 
I  learned  the  Toryism  which  my  best  afterthought  has 
only  served  to  confirm. 

That  is  to  say,  a  most  sincere  love  of  kings,  and  dislike 
of  everybody  who  attempted  to  disobey  them.  Only, 
both  by  Homer  and  Scott,  I  was  taught  strange  ideas 
•about  kings,  which  I  find  for  the  present  much  obsolete ; 
for  I  perceived  that  both  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
author  of  Waverley  made  their  kings,  or  king-loving 
persons,  do  harder  work  than  anybody  else.  Tydides  or 
Idomeneus  always  killed  twenty  Trojans  to  other  people's 
one,  and  Redgauntlet  speared  more  salmon  than  any  of 
the  Solway  fishermen,  and — which  was  particularly  a 
subject  of  admiration  to  me — I  observed  that  they  not 
only  did  more,  but  in  proportion  to  their  doings,  got  less 
than  other  people — nay,  that  the  best  of  them  were  even 
ready  to  govern  for  nothing !  and  let  their  followers 
divide  any  quantity  of  spoil  or  profit.  Of  late  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  idea  of  a  king  has  become  exactly 
the  contrary  of  this,  and  that  it  has  been  supposed  the 
duty  of  superior  persons  generally  to  govern  less,  and 
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get  more,  than  anybody  else.  So  that  it  was,  perhaps, 
quite  as  well  that  in  those  early  days  my  contemplation 
of  existent  kingship  was  a  very  distant  one. 

The  aunt  who  gave  me  cold  mutton  on  Sundays  was 
my  father's  sister :  she  lived  at  Bridge-end,  in  the  town 
of  Perth,  and  had  a  garden  full  of  gooseberry-bushes, 
sloping  down  to  the  Tay,  with  a  door  opening  to  the 
water,  which  ran  past  it,  clear-brown  over  the  pebbles 
three  or  four  feet  deep  ;  swift-eddying, — an  infinite 
thing  for  a  child  to  look  down  into. 

My  father  began  business  as  a  wine-merchant,  with  no 
capital,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  debts  bequeathed 
him  by  my  grandfather.  He  accepted  the  bequest,  and 
paid  them  all  before  he  began  to  lay  by  anything  for 
himself, — for  which  his  best  friends  called  him  a  fool, 
and  I,  without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  his  wisdom, 
which  I  knew  in  such  matters  to  be  at  least  equal  to 
mine,  have  written  on  the  granite  slab  over  his  grave 
that  he  was  "  an  entirely  honest  merchant."  As  days 
went  on  he  was  able  to  take  a  house  in  Hunter  Street, 
Brunswick  Square,  Ko.  54,  (the  windows  of  it,  fortu- 
nately for  me,  commanded  a  view  of  a  marvellous  iron 
post,  out  of  which  the  water-carts  were  filled  through 
beautiful  little  trap-doors,  by  pipes  like  boa-constrictors ; 
and  I  was  never  weary  of  contemplating  that  mystery, 
and  the  delicious  dripping  consequent);  and  as  years 
went  on,  and  I  came  to  be  four  or  five  years  old,  he  could 
command  a  postchaise  and  pair  for  two  months  in  the 
summer,  by  help  of  which,  with  my  mother  and  me,  he 
went  the  round  of  his  country  customers  (who  liked  to 
see  the  principal  of  tlie  house  his  own  traveller);  so 
that,  at  a  jog-trot  pace,  and  through  the  panoramic 
opening  of  the  four  windows  of  a  postchaise,  made  more 
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panoramic  still  to  me  because  my  seat  was  a  little 
bracket  in  front,  (for  we  used  to  hire  the  chaise  regu- 
larly for  the  two  months  out  of  Long  Acre,  and  so  could 
have  it  bracketed  and  pocketed  as  we  liked,)  I  saw  all 
the  high-roads,  and  most  of  the  cross  ones,  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  great  part  of  lowland  Scotland,  as  far 
as  Perth,  where  every  other  year  we  spent  the  whole 
summer ;  and  I  used  to  read  the  Abbot  at  Kinross,  and 
the  Monastery  in  Glen  Farg,  which  I  confused  with 
"  Glendearg,"  and  thought  that  the  White  Lady  had  as 
certainly  lived  by  the  streamlet  in  that  glen  of  the  Ochils, 
as  the  Queen  of  Scots  in  the  island  of  Loch  Leven. 

To  my  farther  great  benefit,  as  I  grew  older,  I  thus 
saw  nearly  all  the  noblemen's  houses  in  England ;  in 
reverent  and  healthy  delight  of  uncovetous  admiration, — 
perceiving,  as  soon  as  I  could  perceive  any  political  truth 
at  all,  that  it  was  probably  much  happier  to  live  in  a 
small  house,  and  have  Warwick  Castle  to  be  astonished 
at,  than  to  live  in  Warwick  Castle  and  have  nothing  to 
be  astonished  at ;  but  that,  at  all  events,  it  would  not 
make  Brunswick  Square  in  the  least  more  pleasantly 
habitable,  to  pull  Warwick  Castle  down.  And  at  this 
day,  though  I  have  kind  invitations  enough  to  visit 
America,  I  could  not,  even  for  a  couple  of  months,  live 
in  a  country  so  miserable  as  to  possess  no  castles. 

Nevertheless,  having  formed  my  notion  of  kinghood 
chiefly  from  the  FitzJames  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and 
of  noblesse  from  the  Douglas  there,  and  the  Douglas  in 
Marmion,  a  painful  wonder  soon  arose  in  my  child-mind, 
why  the  castles  should  now  be  always  empty.  Tantallon 
was  there  ;  but  no  Archibald  of  Angus : — Stirling,  but 
no  Knight  of  Snowdoun.  The  galleries  and  gardens  of 
England  were  beautiful  to  see — but  his  Lordship  and  her 
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Ladyship  were  always  in  town,  said  the  housekeepers  and 
gardeners.  Deep  yearning  took  hohl  of  me  for  a  kind 
of  "  Restoration,"  which  I  began  slowly  to  feel  that 
Charles  the  Second  had  not  altogether  effected,  though  I 
always  wore  a  gilded  oak-apple  very  piously  in  my 
button-hole  on  the  29th  of  May.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
Charles  the  Second's  Restoration  had  been,  as  compared 
with  the  Restoration  I  wanted,  much  as  that  gilded  oak- 
apple  to  a  real  apple.  And  as  I  grew  wiser,  the  desire 
for  sweet  pippins  instead  of  bitter  ones,  and  Living 
Kings  instead  of  dead  ones,  appeared  to  me  rational  as 
well  as  romantic ;  and  gradually  it  has  become  the  main 
purpose  of  my  life  to  grow  pippins,  and  its  chief  hope,  to 
see  Kino's.* 


Considering  of  these  matters,  one  day  on  the  road  to 
Norwood,  I  noticed  a  bit  of  ivy  round  a  thorn  stem, 
which  seemed,  even  to  my  critical  judgment,  not  ill 
"  composed  "  ;  and  proceeded  to  make  a  light  and  shade 
pencil  study  of  it  in  my  grey  paper  pocket-book,  care- 
fully, as  if  it  had  been  a  bit  of  sculpture,  liking  it  more 
and  more  as  I  drew.  When  it  was  done,  I  saw  that  I 
had  virtually  lost  all  my  time  since  I  was  twelve  years 
old,  because  no  one  had  ever  told  me  to  draw  what  was 
really  there  !  All  my  time,  I  mean,  given  to  drawing  as 
an  art ;  of  course  I  had  the  records  of  places,  but  had 
never  seen  the  beauty  of  anything,  not  even  of  a  stone — 
how  much  less  of  a  leaf  ! 

*  The  St.  George's  Company  was  fouii(le<l  for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
cultural instead  of  town  life  :  and  my  only  hope  of  prosperitj'  for 
England,  or  any  otiier  country,  in  whatever  life  they  lead,  is  in  their 
discovering  and  obeying  men  capable  of  Kinghood. 
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I  was  neither  so  crushed  nor  so  elated  by  the  discovery 
as  I  ought  to  have  been,  but  it  ended  the  chrysalid  days. 
Thenceforward  my  advance  was  steady,  however  slow. 

This  must  have  been  in  May,  and  a  week  or  two 
afterwards  I  went  up  for  my  degree,  but  find  no  entry 
of  it.  I  only  went  up  for  a  pass,  and  still  wrote  Latin 
so  badly  that  there  was  a  chance  of  my  not  passing ! 
but  the  examiners  forgave  it  because  the  divinity,  phil- 
osophy, and  mathematics  were  all  above  the  average ; 
and  they  gave  me  a  complimentary  double-fourth. 

When  I  was  sure  I  had  got  through,  I  went  out  for  a 
walk  in  the  fields  north  of  New  College,  (since  turned 
into  the  Parks,)  happy  in  the  sense  of  recovered  freedom, 
but  extremely  doubtful  to  what  use  I  should  put  it. 
There  I  was,  at  two  and  twenty,  with  such  and  such 
powers,  all  second-i-ate  except  the  analytic  ones,  which 
were  as  much,  in  embryo  as  the  rest,  and  which  I  had  no 
means  of  measuring;  such  and  such  likings,  hitherto 
indulged  rather  against  conscience ;  and  a  dim  sense  of 
duty  to  myself,  my  parents,  and  a  daily  more  vague 
shadow  of  Eternal  Law. 

What  should  I  be,  or  do  ?  my  utterly  indulgent  father 
ready  to  let  me  do  anything;  with  my  room  always 
luxuriously  furnished  in  his  house, — my  expenses  paid 
if  I  chose  to  travel.  I  was  not  heartless  enough,  yet,  to 
choose  to  do  that,  alone.  Perhaps  it  may  deserve  some 
dim  praise  that  I  never  seriously  thought  of  leaving  my 
father  and  mother^  to  explore  foreign  countries ;  and 
certainly  the  fear  of  grieving  them  was  intermingled 
more  or  less  with  all  my  thoughts;  but  then,  I  did  not 
nnich  want  to  explore  foreign  countries.  I  had  not  the 
least  love  of  adventure,  but  liked  to  have  comfortable 
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rooms  always  ordered,  and  a  three-course  dinner  ready- 
by  four  o'clock.  Although  no  coward  under  circum- 
stances of  accidental  danger,  I  extremely  objected  to  any 
vestige  of  danger  as  a  continuous  element  in  one's  life. 
I  would  not  go  to  India  for  fear  of  tigers,  nor  to  Russia 
for  fear  of  bears,  nor  to  Peru  for  fear  of  earthquakes ; 
and  finally,  though  I  had  no  rightly  glowing  or  grateful 
aiFection  for  either  father  or  mother,  yet  as  they  could  not 
well  do  without  me,  so  also  I  found  I  was  not  altogether 
comfortable  without  them. 

So  for  the  present,  we  planned  a  summer-time  in 
Switzerland,  not  of  travelling,  but  chiefly  stay  in  Cha- 
mouni,  to  give  me  mountain  air,  and  the  long  coveted 
power  of  examining  the  Mont  Blanc  rocks  accurately. 
My  mother  loved  Chamouni  nearly  as  much  as  I ;  but 
this  plan  was  of  severe  self-denial  to  my  father,  who  did 
not  like  snow,  nor  wooden-walled  rooms. 

But  he  gave  up  all  his  own  likings  for  me,  and  let  me 
plan  the  stages  through  France  as  I  chose,  by  Rouen, 
Chartres,  Fontainebleau,  and  Auxerre.  A  pencil-sketch 
or  two  at  first  show  only  want  of  faith  in  my  old  manner, 
and  more  endeavour  for  light  and  shade,  futile  enough. 
The  flat  cross-country  between  Chartres  and  Fontaine- 
bleau, with  an  oppressive  sense  of  Paris  to  the  north, 
fretted  me  wickedly ;  when  we  got  to  the  Fountain  of 
Fair  Water  I  lay  feverishly  wakeful  through  the  night, 
and  was  so  heavy  and  ill  in  the  morning  that  I  could 
not  safely  travel,  and  fancied  some  bad  sickness  was 
coming  on.  However,  towards  twelve  o'clock  the  inn 
people  brought  me  a  little  basket  of  wild  strawberries; 
and  they  refreshed  me,  and  I  put  my  sketch-book  in 
pocket  and  tottered  out,  though  still  in  an  extremely 
languid  and  woe-begone  condition;  and  getting  into  a 
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cart-road  among  some  young  trees,  where  there  was 
nothing  to  see  but  the  blue  sky  through  thin  branches, 
lay  down  on  the  bank  by  the  roadside  to  see  if  I  could 
sleep.  But  I  couldn't,  and  the  branches  against  the  blue 
sky  began  to  interest  me,  motionless  as  the  branches  of 
a  tree  of  Jesse  on  a  painted  window. 

Feeling  gradually  somewhat  livelier,  and  that  I  wasn't 
going  to  die  this  time,  and  be  buried  in  the  sand,  though 
I  couldn't  for  the  present  walk  any  farther,  I  took  out 
my  book,  and  began  to  draw  a  little  aspen  tree,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  cart-road,  carefully. 

How  I  had  managed  to  get  into  that  utterly  dull  cart- 
road,  when  there  were  sandstone  rocks  to  be  sought  for, 
the  Fates,  as  I  have  so  often  to  observe,  only  know ;  but 
I  was  never  fortunate  enough  to  find  at  Fontainebleau 
any  of  the  sublimities  which  I  hear  vaunted  by  French 
artists,  and  which  disturbed  poor  Evelyn's  mind  nearly 
as  much  as  the  "  horrid  Alp  "  of  Clifton : — 

"7th  March  (1644).  I  set  forwards  with  some  com- 
pany towards  Fontaine  Bleau,  a  sumptuous  palace  of 
the  King's  like  ours  at  Hampton  Court.  By  the  way 
we  passe  through  a  forest  so  prodigiously  encompass'd 
with  hideous  rocks  of  whitish  hard  stone,  heaped  one  on 
another  in  mountainous  heights,  that  I  think  the  like  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  more  horrid  and  solitary.  On  the 
summit  of  one  of  these  gloomy  precipices,  intermingled 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  the  stones  hanging  over  and 
menacing  ruin,   is  built  an  hermitage." 

I  believe  this  passage  to  be  accurately  characteristic 
of  the  pure  English  mind  about  rocks.  If  they  are  only 
big  enough  to  look  as  if  they  would  break  your  head  if 
they  fell  on  it  it  is  all  an  Englishman  asks,  or  can  und5r- 
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stand,  of  them.  The  modern  thirst  for  self-glorification 
in  getting  to  the  top  of  them  is  indeed  often  accompanied 
with  good  interest  in  geographical  and  other  science  ;  and 
nice  boys  and  girls  do  enjoy  their  climbing,  and  lunching 
in  fields  of  primula.  But  I  never  trace  a  word  in  one  of 
their  journals  of  sorrow  for  the  destruction  of  any  Swiss 
scene  or  Swiss  character,  so  only  that  they  have  their 
own  champagne  at  lunch. 

The  "  hideous  rocks  "  of  Fontainebleau  were,  I  grieve 
to  say,  never  hideous  enough  to  please  me.  They  always 
seemed  to  me  no  bigger  than  I  could  pack  and  send 
home  for  specimens,  had  they  been  worth  carriage  ;  and 
in  my  savage  dislike  of  palaces  and  straight  gravel 
walks,  I  never  found  out  the  spring  which  was  the  soul 
of  the  place.  And  to-day,  I  missed  rocks,  palace,  and 
fountain  all  alike,  and  found  myself  lying  on  ^he  bank 
of  a  cart-road  in  the  sand,  with  no  prospect  whatever 
but  that  small  aspen  tree  against  the  blue  sky. 

Languidly,  but  not  idly,  I  began  to  draw  it ;  and  as  I 
drew,  the  languor  passed  away :  the  beautiful  lines 
insisted  on  being  traced, — without  weariness.  More  and 
more  beautiful  they  became,  as  each  rose  out  of  the  rest, 
and  took  its  place  in  the  air.  With  wonder  increasing 
every  instant,  I  saw  that  they  "  composed  "  themselves, 
by  finer  laws  than  any  known  of  men.  At  last,  the  tree 
was  there,  and  everything  that  I  had  thought  before 
about  trees,  nowhere. 

The  Norwood  ivy  had  not  abased  me  in  that  final 
manner,  because  one  had  always  felt  that  ivy  was  an 
ornamental  creature,  and  expected  it  to  behave  prettily, 
on  occasion.  But  that  all  the  trees  of  tlie  wood  (for  I 
saw  surely  that  my  little  aspen  M'as  only  one  of  their 
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millions)  should  be  beautiful — more  than  Gothic  tracery, 
more  than  Greek  vase-imagery,  more  than  the  daintiest 
embroiderers  of  the  East  could  embroider,  or  the  artf  ullest 
painters  of  the  West  could  limn, — this  was  indeed  an 
end  to  all  former  thoughts  with  me,  an  insight  into  a 
new  silvan  world. 

Not  silvan  only.  The  woods,  which  I  had  only  looked 
on  as  wilderness,  fulfilled,  I  then  saw,  in  their  beauty, 
the  same  laws  which  guided  the  clouds,  divided  the 
light,  and  balanced  the  wave.  "  He  hath  made  every- 
thing beautiful,  in  his  time,"  became  for  me  thencefor- 
ward the  interpretation  of  the  bond  between  the  human 
mind  and  all  visible  things;  and  I  returned  along  the 
wood-road  feeling  that  it  had  led  me  far ; — Farther  than 
ever  fancy  had  reached,  or  theodolijte^measured. 


I  have  carelessly  omitted  noticing  till  now,  that  the 
ambitions  in  practical  gardening,  of  Mhich  the  germs,  as 
aforesaid,  had  been  blighted  at  Heme  Hill,  nevertheless 
still  prevailed  over  the  contemplative  philosophy  in  me 
so  far  as  to  rekindle  the  original  instinct  of  liking  to  dig 
a  hole,  whenever  I  got  leave.  Sometimes,  in  the  kitchen 
garden  of  Denmark  Hill,  the  hole  became  a  useful  furrow ; 
but  when  once  the  potatoes  and  beans  were  set,  I  got  no 
outlet  nor  inlet  for  my  excavatory  fancy  or  skill  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  The  thistle  field  at  Crossmount 
was  an  inheritance  of  amethystine  treasure  to  me ;  and 
the  working  hours  in  it  are  among  the  few  in  my  life 
which  I  remember  with  entire  serenity — as  being  certain 
I  could  have  spent  theroTTio^'Beuer!  For  I  had  wise — 
though  I  say  it — thoughts  in  them,  too  many  to  set 
down  here  (they  are  scattered  afterwards  up  and  down 
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in  "  Fors  "  and  "  Munera  Pulveris  "),  and  wholesome  sleep 
after"tEem,  in  spite ^Fthe  owTs,  who  were  many,  in  the 
clumps  of  pine  by  Tummel^hore._ 

Mostly  a  quiet  stream  there,  through  the  bogs,  with 
only  a  bit  of  step  or  tumble  a  foot  or  two  high  on  occa- 
sion ;  above  which  I  was  able  practically  to  ascertain  for 
myself  the  exact  povA^er  of  level  water  in  a  current  at 
the  top  of  a  fall.  I  need  not  say  that  on  the  Cumber- 
land and  Swiss  lakes,  and  within  and  without  the  Lido, 
I  had  learned  by  this  time  how  to  manage  a  boat — an 
extremely  different  thing,  be  it  observed,  from  steering 
one  in  a  race ;  and  the  little  two-foot  steps  of  Tummel 
were,  for  scientific  purposes,  as  good  as  falls  twenty  or 
two  hundred  feet  high.  I  found  that  I  could  put  the 
stern  of  my  boat  full  six  inches  into  the  air  over  the  top 
of  one  of  these  little  falls,  and  hold  it  there,  with  very 
short  sculls,  against  the  level*  stream,  with  perfect  ease 
for  any  time  I  liked ;  and  any  child  of  ten  years  old  may 
do  the  same.  The  nonsense  written  about  the  terror  of 
feeling  streams  quicken  as  they  approach  a  mill  weir  is 
in  a  high  degree  dangerous,  in  making  giddy  water 
parties  lose  their  presence  of  mind  if  any  such  chance 
take  them  unawares.  And  (to  get  this  needful  bit  of 
brag,  and  others  connected  with  it,  out  of  the  way  at 
once),  I  have  to  say  that  half  my  power  of  ascertaining 
facts  of  any  kind  connected  with  the  arts,  is  in  my  stern 
habit  of  doing  the  thing  with  my  own  hands  till  I  know 
its  difficulty  ;  and  though  I  have  no  time  nor  wish  to 
acquire  showy  skill  in  anything,  I  make  myself  clear  as 
to  what  the  skill  means,  and  is.  Thus,  when  I  had  to 
direct  road-making  at  Oxford,  I  sate,  myself,  with  an 

*  Distinguish  carefully  between  this  and  a  sloping  rapid. 
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iron-masked  stone-breaker,  on  his  heap,  to  break  stones 
beside  the  London  road,  just  under  Ifflej^  Hill,  till  I 
knew  how  to  advise  my  too  impetuous  pupils  to  effect 
their  purposes  in  that  matter,  instead  of  breaking  the 
heads  of  their  hammers  off,  (a  serious  item  in  our  daily 
expenses).  I  learned  from  an  Irish,  street  crossing- 
sweeper  what  he  could  teach  me  of  sweeping ;  but  found 
myself  in  that  matter  nearly  his  match,  from  my  boy- 
gardening  ;  and  again  and  again  I  swept  bits  of  St.  Giles' 
foot-pavements,  showing  my  corps  of  subordinates 
how  to  finish  into  depths  of  gutter.  I  worked  with  a 
carpenter  until  I  could  take  an  even  shaving  six  feet 
long  off  a  board ;  and  painted  enough  with  properly 
and  delightfully  soppy  green  paint  to  feel  the  master's 
superiority  in  the  use  of  a  blunt  brush.  But  among  all 
these  and  other  such  studentships,  the  reader  will  be 
surprised,  I  think,  to  hear,  seriously,  that  the  instrument 
I  finally  decided  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  management 
was  the  trowel.  For  accumulated  months  of  my  boy's 
life  I  watched  bricklaying  and  paving ;  *  but  when  I 
took  the  trowel  into  my  own  hand,  abandoned  at  once 
all  hope  of  attaining  the  least  real  skill  with  it,  unless  I 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  any  future  literary  or  political 
career.  But  the  quite  happiest  bit  of  manual  work  I 
ever  did  was  for  my  mother  in  the  old  inn  at  Sixt, 
where  she  alleged  the  stone  staircase  to  have  become 
unpleasantly  dirty,  since  last  year.  Nobody  in  the  inn 
appearing  to  think  it  possible  to  wash  it,  I  brought  the 

*  Of  our  paviour  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duprez  {tee  always  spelt  and 
pronounced  Depree),  of  Langlej',  near  Slough,  and  Gray's  Inn  (pro- 
nounced Grazen)  Lane,  in  London  (see  the  seventh  number  of  "Dilecta"). 
The  laying  of  the  proper  quantity  of  sand  under  the  pavement  stones 
being  a  piece  of  trowel-handling  as  subtle  as  spreading  the  mortar  under 
a  brick. 
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necessary  buckets  of  water  from  the  yard  myself,  poured 
them  into  beautiful  image  of  Versailles  water-works 
down  the  fifteen  or  twenty  steps  of  the  great  staircase, 
and  with  the  strongest  broom  I  could  find,  cleaned  every 
step  into  its  corners.  It  was  quite  lovely  work  to  dash 
the  water  and  drive  the  mud,  from  each,  with  accumu- 
lating splash  down  to  the  next  one. 

I  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the  clumps  of  pine 
at  Crossmount,  and  their  company  of  owls,  because — 
whatever  wise  people  may  say  of  them — I  at  least 
myself  have  found  the  owl's  cry  always  prophetic  of 
mischief  to  me ;  and  though  I  got  wiser,  as  aforesaid,  in 
my  field  of  thistles,  yet  the  Scottish  Athena  put  on 
against  me  at  that  time  her  closed  visor  (not  that  Greek 
helmets  ever  have  a  visor,  but  when  Athena  hides  her 
face,  she  throws  her  casque  forward  and  down,  and  only 
looks  through  the  oval  apertures  of  it).  Her  adver- 
sity to  me  at  this  time  was  shown  by  my  loss  of  Miss 
Lockhart,  whom  I  saw  for  the  last  time  at  one  of  Lady 
Davj^'s  dinners,  wliere  Mr.  Hope-Scott  took  the  foot  of 
the  table.  Lady  Davy  had  given  me  Miss  Lockhart  to 
take  down,  but  I  found  she  didn't  care  for  a  word  I  said ; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  on  the  other  side  of  her — and  the 
precious  moments  were  all  thrown  away  in  quarrelling 
jicross  her,  with  him,  about  Neapolitan  prisons.  He 
couldn't  see,  as  I  did,  that  the  real  prisoners  were  the 
people  outside. 

Meantime,  restraining  the  ideals  and  assuaging  the 
disappointments  of  my  outer-world  life,  the  homework 
went  on  with  entirely  useful  steadiness.  The  admira- 
tion of  tree-branches  taught  me  at  Fontainebleau,  led 
me  now  into  careful  discernment  of  their  species;  and 
while  my  father,  as  was  his  custom,  read  to  my  mother 
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and  me  for  half-an-hour  after  breakfast,  I  always  liad 
a  fresh-gathered  outer  spray  of  a  tree  before  me,  of 
which  the  mode  of  growth,  with  a  single  leaf  full  size, 
had  to  be  done  at  that  sitting  in  fine  pen  outline,  filled 
with  the  simple  colour  of  the  leaf  at  one  wash.  On  fine 
days,  when  the  grass  was  dry,  I  used  to  lie  down  on  it 
and  draw  the  blades  as  they  grew,  with  the  ground 
herbage  of  buttercup  or  hawk  weed  mixed  among  them, 
until  every  square  foot  of  meadow-,  or  mossy  bank, 
became  an  infinite  picture  and  possession  to  me,  and  the 
grace  and  adjustment  to  each  other  of  growing  leaves,  a 
subject  of  more  curious  interest  to  me  than  the  composi- 
tion of  any  painter's  master-piece.  The  love  of  com- 
plexity and  quantity  before  noticed  as  influencing  my 
preference  of  flamboyant  to  purer  architecture,  was  here 
satisfied,  without  qualifying  sense  of  wasted  labour,  by 
what  I  felt  to  be  the  constant  working  of  Omnipotent 
kindness  in  the  fabric  of  the  food-giving  tissues  of  the 
earth ;  nor  less,  morning  after  morning,  did  I  rejoice  in 
the  traceries  and  the  painted  glass  of  the  sky  at  sunrise. 

This  physical  study  had,  I  find,  since  1842,  when  it 
began,  advanced  in  skill  until  now  in  1847,  at  Leamington, 
it  had  proceeded  into  botanical  detail ;  and  the  collection 
of  material  for  "  Proserpina  "  began  then,  singularly,  with 
the  analysis  of  a  thistle-top,  as  the  foundation  of  all  my 
political  economy  was  dug  down  to,  through  the  thistle- 
field  of  Crossmount. 

"  Analysis  "  of  thistle-top,  I  say  ;  not  "  dissection,"  nor 
microscopic  poring  into. 

Flowers,  like  everything  else  that  is  lovely  in  the 
visible  world,  are  only  to  be  seen  rightly  with  the  eyes 
which  the  God  who  made  them  gave  us ;  and  neither 
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with  microscopes  nor  spectacles.  These  have  their  uses 
for  the  curious  and  the  aged ;  as  stilts  and  crutches  have 
for  people  who  want  to  walk  in  mud,  or  cannot  safely 
walk  but  on  three  legs  anywhere.  But  in  health  of 
mind  and  body,  men  should  see  with  their  own  eyes, 
hear  and  speak  without  trumpets,  walk  on  their  feet,  not 
on  wheels,  and  work  and  war  with  their  arms,  not  with 
engine-beams,  nor  rifles  warranted  to  kill  twenty  men 
at  a  shot  before  you  can  see  them.  The  use  of  the  great 
mechanical  powers  may  indeed  sometimes  be  compatible 
with  the  due  exercise  of  our  own  ;  but  the  use  of  instru- 
ments for  exaggerating  the  powers  of  sight  necessarily 
deprives  us  of  the  best  pleasures  of  sight.  A  flower  is 
to  be  watched  as  it  grows,  in  its  association  with  the 
earth,  the  air,  and  the  dew  ;  its  leaves  are  to  be  seen  as 
they  expand  in  sunshine  ;  its  colours,  as  they  embroider 
the  field,  or  illumine  the  forest.  Dissect  or  magnify 
them,  and  all  you  discover  or  learn  at  last  will  be  that 
oaks,  roses,  and  daisies,  are  all  made  of  fibres  and 
bubbles ;  and  these  again,  of  charcoal  and  water ;  but, 
for  all  their  peeping  and  probing,  nobody  knows  how. 


MODERN  PAINTERS. 

(From  Vol.  I,  Part  2,  Section  6,  Ch.  2.) 


There  is  no  test  of  our  acquaintance  with  nature  so 
absolute  and  unfailing  as  the  degree  of  admiration  we 
feel  for  Turner's  painting.  Precisely  as  we  are  shallow 
in  our  knowledge,  vulgar  in  our  feeling,  and  contracted 
in  our  views  of  principles,  ^vill  the  works  of  this  artist 
be  stumbling-blocks  or  foolishness  to  us:  precisely  in 
the   degree   in    which    we    are    familiar   with   nature, 
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constant  in  our  observation  of  her,  and  enlarged  in  our 
understanding  of  her,  will  they  expand  before  our  eyes 
into  glory  and  beauty.  In  every  new  insight  which  we 
obtain  into  the  works  of  God,  in  every  new  idea  which 
we  receive  from  His  creation,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
possessed  of  an  interpretation  and  a  guide  to  something 
in  Turner's  works  which  we  had  not  before  understood. 
We  may  range  over  Europe,  from  shore  to  shore;  and 
from  every  rock  that  we  tread  upon,  every  sky  that 
passes  over  our  heads,  every  local  form  of  vegetation  or  of 
soil,  we  shall  receive  fresh  illustrations  of  his  principles — 
fresh  confirmation  of  his  facts.  We  shall  feel,  wherever 
we  go,  that  he  has  been  there  before  us :  whatever  we 
see,  that  he  has  seen  and  seized  before  us :  and  we  shall 
at  last  cease  the  investigation,  with  a  well-orounded 
trust,  that  whatever  we  have  been  unable  to  account  for, 
and  what  we  still  dislike  in  his  works,  has  reason  for  it, 
and  foundation  like  the  rest;  and  that  even  where  he 
has  failed  or  erred,  there  is  a  beauty  in  the  failure  which 
none  are  able  to  equal,  and  a  dignity  in  the  error  which 
none  are  worthy  to  reprove. 

(By  arrangement  with  Geo.  Allen,  publisher  of  Rushin's  works.) 
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1850-1894. 


Stevenson's  great-grandfather,  grandfather,  and  father  were 
engineers  to  the  Board  of  Northern  Lighthouses,  and  he  was 
educated  for  the  family  profession.  At  twenty-one  he  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  give  up  engineering  for  hterature,  and  his 
father  consented  on  condition  that  he  qualified  for  the  Scottish 
Bar.  Stevenson  fulfilled  the  condition,  but  took  as  little 
interest  in  his  legal  as  in  his  engineering  studies,  setting  far 
more  store  "  by  certain  other  odds  and  ends  that  he  came  by 
in  the  open  street  while  he  was  playing  truant."  At  his 
chosen  pursuit  of  literature,  however,  he  toiled  incessantly. 
He  says  :  "  I  imagine  nobody  had  ever  such  pains  to  learn  a 
trade  as  I  had ;  but  I  slogged  at  it  day  in  and  day  out ;  and 
I  frankly  believe  (thanks  to  my  dire  industry)  I  have  done 
more  with  smaller  gifts  than  almost  any  man  of  letters  in  the 
world."  As  a  schoolboy  he  edited  magazines  and  wrote  essays, 
stories  and  plays ;  his  first  novel  was  turned  into  a  historical 
essay  and  privately  printed  when  he  was  sixteen.  As  an 
undergraduate  at  Edinburgh  he  established  the  University 
Magazine  which  "  ran  four  months  in  undisturbed  obscurity 
and  died  without  a  gasp."  In  1873-4  he  had  half-a-dozen 
articles  in  various  magazines,  and  his  first  book,  An  Inland 
Voyage,  was  published  in  1878.  It  is  an  account  of  a  canoe 
trip  in  Belgium  and  France  made  two  years  earlier.  About 
this  time  Stevenson  met  and  fell  in  love  with  Mrs.  Fanny 
Osbourne,  an  American  lady  who  came  to  study  art  in  France. 
In  1878  she  returned  to  California,  and  thither  in  1879 
Stevenson  followed  her.  Some  of  his  experiences  in  crossing 
the  Atlantic  and  the  American  continent  (though  by  no 
means  all  the  sufferings  he  endured)  are  told  in  The  Amateur 
Emigrant  and  Across  the  Plains.  He  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  desperate  straits  of  health  and  pocket,  and  only  Mrs. 
Osbourne's  devoted  nursing  saved  his  life.     After  his  recovery, 
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they  were  married,  and  spent  their  honeymoon  in  the  neigh- 
Ijouring  mountains,  described  in  The  Silverado  Squatters.     His 
first   volume   of   essays,     Virginibus    Puerisque,    was    highly 
appreciated,   but  only  by  a  few ;    it    was   a  book  for  boys, 
Treasure   Island,    which   made   him    suddenly    famous.     Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  and  Kidnapped  were  equally  successful. 
During  these  years  he  was  living  in  various  health  resorts  in 
Europe  and  America;  in  1888  he  went  for  a  long  voyage  in 
the  Pacific,  at  the  end  of  which  he   bought  an  estate  and 
settled  in  Samoa.     He  endeared  himself  to  the  natives,  and, 
in  spite  of  continued  illness,  did  some  of  his  best  literary 
work.     The  year  before  his  death  he  wrote :   "  For  fourteen 
years  I  have  not  had  a  day's  real  health  ;  I  have  wakened 
sick  and  gone  to  bed  weary  ;    and   I   have  done  my  work 
unflinchingly.     I  have  written  in  bed,  and  written  out  of  it, 
written  in  hemorrhages,  written  in  sickness,  written  torn  by 
coughing,  written  when  my  hand  swam  for  weakness  ;    and 
for  so  long,  it  seems  to  me  I  ha.ve  won  my  wager  and -recovered 
my  glove.     I   am  better  now,  have  been,   rightly  speaking, 
since  first  I  came  to  the  Pacific ;  and  still,  few  are  the  days 
when  I  am  not  in  some  physical  distress.     And  the  battle 
goes  on — ill  or  well,  is  a  trifle  :  so  as  it  goes.     I  was  made 
for  a  contest,  and  the  Powers  have  so  willed  that  my  battle- 
field should  be  this  dingy,  inglorious  one  of  the  bed  and  the 
physic  bottle."     He  was  buried  at  the  top  of  the  mountain 
overlooking  his  Samoan  home  in  a  tomb  inscribed  with  his 
own  Requiem  : 

Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky, 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie. 
Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die, 
And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  will. 

This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me  : 
Here  he  lies  where  lie  longed  to  be  ; 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  sea. 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill. 


A  COLLEGE  MAGAZINE. 


All  through  my  boyhood  and  youth,  I  was  known  and 
pointed  out  for  the  pattern  of  an  idler ;  and  yet  I  was 
always  busy  on  my  own  private  end,  which  was  to  learn 
to  write.  I  kept  always  two  books  in  my  pocket,  one 
to  read,  one  to  write  in.  As  I  walked,  my  mind  was 
busy  fitting  what  I  saw  with  appropriate  words ;  when 
I  sat  by  the  roadside,  I  would  either  read,  or  a  pencil 
and  a  penny  version-book  would  be  in  my  hand,  to  note 
down  the  features  of  the  scene  or  commemorate  some 
halting  stanzas.  Thus  I  lived  with  words.  And  what 
I  thus  wrote  was  for  no  ulterior  use,  it  was  written 
consciously  for  practice.  It  was  not  so  much  that  I 
wished  to  be  an  author  (though  I  wished  that  too)  as 
that  I  had  vowed  that  I  would  learn  to  write.  That 
was  a  proficiency  that  tempted  me ;  and  I  practised  to 
acquire  it,  as  men  learn  to  whittle,  in  a  wager  with 
myself.  Description  was  the  principal  field  of  my 
exercise ;  for  to  any  one  with  senses  there  is  always 
something  worth  describing,  and  town  and  country  are 
but  one  continuous  subject.  But  I  worked  in  other 
ways  also ;  often  accompanied  my  walks  with  dramatic 
dialogues,  in  which  I  played  many  parts;  and  often 
exercised  myself  in  writing  down  conversations  from 
memory. 

This  was  all  excellent,  no  doubt ;  so  were  the  diaries 
I  sometimes  tried  to  keep,  but  always  and  very  speedily 
discarded,  finding  them  a  school  of  posturing  and 
melancholy  self-deception.     And  yet  this  was  not  the 
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most  efficient  part  of  my  training.     Good  though  it  was, 
it  only  taught  me  (so  far  as  I  have  learned  them  at  all) 
the  lower  and  less  intellectual  elements  of  the  art,  the 
choice  of  the  essential  note  and  the  right  word :  things 
that  to  a   happier   constitution    had    perhaps   come   by 
nature.     And    regarded   as   training,  it  had  one  grave 
defect;  for  it  set  me  no  standard  of  achievement.    So  that 
there  was  perhaps  more  profit,  as  there    was  certainly 
more  effort,  in  my  secret  labours  at  home.     Whenever 
I  read  a  book  or  a  passage  that  particularly  pleased  me, 
in  which  a  thing  was  said  or  an  effect  rendered  with 
propriety,  in  which  there  was  either  some  conspicuous 
force  or  some  happy  distinction  in  the  stjde,  I  must  sit 
down  at  once  and  set  myself  to  ape  that  quality.     I 
was  unsuccessful,  and  I  knew  it;  and  tried  again,  and 
was  again  unsuccessful   and   always   unsuccessful;  but 
at  least  in  these    vain   bouts,   I   got   some   practice  in 
rhythm,  in  harmony,  in   construction    and  the  co-ordi- 
nation of  parts.     I  have  thus  played  the  sedulous  ape 
to   Hazlitt,   to   Lamb,   to   Wordsworth,  to  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  to  Defoe,  to  Hawthorne,  to  Montaigne,  to  Bau- 
delaire  and    to    Obermann.      I   remember   one  of  these 
monkey  tricks,  which  was  called  The  Vanity  of  Morals : 
it  was  to  have  had  a  second  part,  Tlie  Vanity  of  Knowl- 
edge; and  as  I   had  neither  morality  nor  scholarship, 
the  names  were  apt;  but   the   second   part  was  never 
attempted,  and  the  first  part  was  written  (which  is  my 
reason  for  recalling  it,  ghostlike,  from  its  ashes)  no  less 
than  three  times :  first  in  the  manner  of  Hazlitt,  second 
in  the  manner  of  Ruskin,  who  had  cast  on  me  a  passing 
spell,  and  third,  in  a  laborious  pasticcio  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.     So  with  my  other  works :  Cain,  an  epic,  was 
(save  the  mark  !)  an  imitation  of  Sordello ;  Robin  Hood, 
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a  tale  in  verse,  took  an  eclectic  middle  cpurse  among 
the  fields  of  Keats,  Chaucer  and  Morris ;  in  Monmouth, 
a  tragedy,  I  reclined  on  the  bosom  of  Mr.  Swinburne; 
in  my  innumerable  gouty-footed  lyrics,  I  followed  many 
masters ;  in  the  first  draft  of  Ilie  King's  Pardon,  a 
tragedy,  I  was  on  the  trail  of  no  lesser  man  than  John 
Webster;  in  the  second  draft  of  the  same  piece,  with 
staggering  versatility,  I  had  shifted  my  allegiance  to 
Congreve,  and  of  course  conceived  my  fable  in  a  less 
serious  vein — for  it  was  not  Congreve's  verse,  it  was 
his  exquisite  prose,  that  I  admired  and  sought  to  copy. 
Even  at  the  age  of  thirteen  I  had  tried  to  do  justice  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  famous  city  of  Peebles  in  the  style 
of  the  Book  of  Snobs.  So  I  might  go  on  for  ever,  through 
all  my  abortive  novels,  and  down  to  my  later  plays,  of 
which  I  think  more  tenderly,  for  they  were  not  only 
conceived  at  first  under  the  bracing  influence  of  old 
Dumas,  but  have  met  with  resurrections :  one,  strangely 
bettered  by  another  hand,  came  on  the  stage  itself  and 
was  played  by  bodily  actors;  the  other,  originally  known 
as  Semiramis:  a  Tragedy,  I  have  observed  on  bookstalls 
under  the  alias  of  Prince  Otto.  But  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  by  what  arts  of  impersonation,  and  in  what 
purely  ventriloquial  efforts  I  first  saw  my  words  on 
paper. 

That,  like  it  or  not,  is  the  way  to  learn  to  write; 
whether  I  have  profited  or  not,  that  is  the  way.  It  was 
so  Keats  learned,  and  there  was  never  a  finer  tempera- 
ment for  literature  than  Keats's ;  it  was  so,  if  we  could 
trace  it  out,  that  all  men  have  learned  ;  and  that  is  why 
a  revival  of  letters  is  always  accompanied  or  heralded 
by  a  cast  back  to  earlier  and  fresher  models.  Perhaps 
I  hear  some  one  cry  out :     But  this  is  not  the  way  to  be 
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original !  It  is  not ;  nor  is  there  any  way  but  to  be  bom 
SO.  Nor  yet,  if  you  are  born  original,  is  there  anything 
in  this  training  that  shall  clip  the  wings  of  your  origin- 
ality. There  can  be  none  more  original  than  Montaigne, 
neither  could  anj^  be  more  unlike  Cicero ;  yet  no  crafts- 
man can  fail  to  see  how  much  the  one  must  have  trifed 
in  his  time  to  imitate  the  other.  Bums  is  the  very  type 
of  a  prime  force  in  letters :  he  was  of  all  men  the  most 
imitative.  Shakespeare  himself,  the  imperial,  proceeds 
directly  from  a  school.  It  is  only  from  a  school  that 
we  can  expect  to  have  good  writers ;  it  is  almost  invari- 
ably from  a  school  that  great  writers,  these  lawless 
exceptions,  issue.  Nor  is  there  anything  here  that 
should  astonish  the  considerate.  Before  he  can  tell  what 
cadences  he  truly  prefers,  the  student  should  have  tried 
all  that  are  possible ;  before  he  can  choose  and  preserve 
a  fitting  key  of  words,  he  should  long  have  practised 
the  literary  scales ;  and  it  is  only  after  years  of  such 
gymnastic  that  he  can  sit  down  at  last,  legions  of  words 
swarming  to  his  call,  dozens  of  turns  of  phrase  simul- 
taneously bidding  for  his  choice,  and  he  himself  knowing 
what  he  wants  to  do  and  (within  the  narrow  limit  of  a 
man's  ability)  able  to  do  it. 

And  it  is  the  great  point  of  these  imitations  that  there 
still  shines  beyond  the  student's  reach  his  inimitable 
model.  Let  hira  try  as  he  please,  he  is  still  sure  of 
failure ;  and  it  is  a  very  old  and  a  very  true  saying  that 
failure  is  the  only  highroad  to  success.  I  must  have 
had  some  disposition  to  learn ;  for  I  clear-sightedly 
condemned  my  own  performances.  I  liked  doing  them 
indeed ;  but  when  they  were  done,  I  could  see  they 
were  rubbish.  In  consequence,  I  very  rarely  showed 
them  even  to  my  friends ;  and  such  friends  as  I  chose  to 
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be  my  confidants  I  must  have  chosen  well,  for  they  had 
the  friendliness  to  be  quite  plain  with  me.  "  Padding," 
said  one.  Another  wrote :  "  I  cannot  understand  why 
you  do  lyrics  so  badly."  No  more  could  I !  Thrice  I 
put  myself  in  the  way  of  a  more  authoritative  rebuff,  by 
sendino-  a  paper  to  a  magazine.  These  were  returned ; 
and  I  was  not  surprised  nor  even  pained.  If  they  had 
not  been  looked  at,  as  (like  all  amateurs)  I  suspected 
was  the  case,  there  was  no  good  in  repeating  the  experi- 
ment; if  they  had  been  looked  at — well,  then  I  had  not 
yet  learned  to  write,  and  I  must  keep  on  learning  and 
living.  Lastly,  I  had  a  piece  of  good  fortune  which  is 
the  occasion  of  this  paper,  and  by  which  I  was  able  to 
see  my  literature  in  print,  and  to  measure  experimentally 
how  far  I  stood  from  the  favour  of  the  public. 


LAY  MORALS. 


The  evading  of  the  police  will  not  long  satisfy  an 
active  conscience  or  a  thoughtful  head.  But  to  show 
you  how  one  or  the  other  may  trouble  a  man,  and  what 
a  vast  extent  of  frontier  is  left  unridden  by  this  invalu- 
able eighth  commandment,  let  me  tell  you  a  few  pages 
out  of  a  young  man's  life. 

He  was  a  friend  of  mine ;  a  young  man  like  others ; 
generous,  flighty,  as  variable  as  youth  itself,  but  always 
with  some  high  motions  and  on  the  search  for  higher 
thoughts  of  life.  I  should  tell  you  at  once  that  he  thor- 
oughly agrees  with  the  eighth  commandment.  But  he 
got  hold  of  some  unsettling  works,  the  New  Testament 
among  others,  and  this  loosened  his  views  of  life  and  led 
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him  into  many  perplexities.  As  he  was  the  son  of  a 
man  in  a  certain  position,  and  well  off,  my  friend  had 
enjoyed  from  the  first  the  advantages  of  education,  nay, 
he  had  been  kept  alive  through  a  sickly  childhood  by 
constant  watchfulness,  comforts,  and  change  of  air ;  for 
all  of  which  he  was  indebted  to  his  father's  wealth. 

At  college  he  met  other  lads  more  diligent  than  him- 
self, w^ho  followed  the  plough  in  summer-time  to  pay 
their  college  fees  in  winter ;  and  this  inequality  struck 
him  with  some  force.  He  was  at  that  age  of  a  con- 
versable temper,  and  insatiably  curious  in  the  aspects 
of  life ;  and  he  spent  much  of  his  time  scraping  acquain- 
tance w^ith  all  classes  of  man-  and  womankind.  In  this 
way  he  came  upon  many  depressed  ambitions,  and 
many  intelligences  stunted  for  want  of  opportunity ; 
and  this  also  struck  him.  Hebegan  to  perceive  that 
life__wasa  handicap  upon  strange,  wroiig-side3~pnn- 
ciples ;  and  not,  as  he  had  been  told,  a  fair  and  eqTmT' 
race.  Hfe  began  to  tremble  that  he  himself  had  been 
unjustly  favoured,  when  he  saw  all  the  avenues  of 
wealth  and  power  and  comfort  closed  against  so  many 
of  his  superiors  and  equals,  and  held  unwearyingly 
open  before  so  idle,  so  desultory,  and  so  dissolute  a 
being  as  himself.  There  sat  a  youth  beside  him  on 
the  college  benches,  who  had  only  one  shirt  to  his  back, 
and,  at  intervals  sufficiently  far  apart,  must  stay  at 
home  to  have  it  washed.  It  was  my  friend's  principle 
to  stay  away  as  often  as  he  dared ;  for  I  fear  he  was  no 
friend  to  learning.  But  there  %vas  something  that  came 
home  to  him  sharply,  in  this  fellow  who  had  to  give 
over  study  till  his  shirt  was  washed,  and  the  scores  of 
others  who  had  never  an  opportunity  at  all.  If  one  of 
these  could  take  his  place,  he  thought ;  and  the  thought 
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tore  away  a  bandage  from  his  eyes.  He  was  eaten  by 
the  shame  of  his  discoveries,  and  despised  himself  as 
an  unworthy  favourite  and  a  creature  of  the  backstairs 
of  Fortune.  He  could  no  longer  see  without  confusion 
one  of  these  brave  young  fellows  battling  up  hill  against 
adversity.  Had  he  not  filched  that  fellow's  birthright  ? 
At  best  was  he  not  coldl}^  profiting  by  the  injustice  of 
society,  and  greedily  devouring  stolen  goods  ?  The 
money,  indeed,  belonged  to  his  father,  who  had  worked, 
and  thought,  and  given  up  his  liberty  to  earn  it ;  but  by 
what  justice  could  the  money  belong  to  my  friend,  who 
had,  as  yet,  done  nothing  but  help  to  squander  it  ?  A 
more  sturdy  honesty,  joined  to  a  more  even  and 
impartial  temperament,  would  have  drawn  from  these 
considerations  a  new  force  of  industry,  that  this  equiv- 
ocal position  might  be  brought  as  swiftly  as  possible 
to  an  end,  and  some  good  services  to  mankind  justify 
the  appropriation  of  expense.  It  was  not  so  with  my 
friend,  who  was  only  unsettled  and  discouraged,  and 
filled  full  of  that  trumpeting  anger  with  which  young 
men  regard  injustices  in  ^he  first  blush  of  youth; 
although  in  a  few  years  they  will  tamely  acquiesce  in 
their  existence,  and  knowingly  profit  by  their  compli- 
cations. Yet  all  this  while  he  suffered  many  indignant 
pangs.  And  once,  when  he  put  on  his  boots,  like  any 
other  unripe  donkey,  to  run  away  from  home,  it  was 
his  best  consolation  that  he  was  now,  at  a  single  plunge, 
to  free  himself  from  the  responsibility  of  this  wealth 
that  was  not  his,  and  do  battle  equally  against  his 
fellows  in  the  warfare  of  life. 

Some  time  after  this,  falling  into  ill  health,  he  was 
sent  at  great  expense  to  a  more  favourable  climate ;  and 
then  I  think  his  perplexities  were  thickest.     When  he 
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thought  of  all  the  other  young  men  of  singular  promise, 
upright,  good,  the  prop  of  families,  who  must  remain  at 
home  to  die,  and  with  all  their  possibilities  be  lost  to 
life  and  mankind ;  and  how  he,  by  one  more  unmerited 
favour,  was  chosen  out  from  all  these  others  to  sur- 
vive; he  felt  as  if  there  were  no  life,  no  labour,  no 
devotion  of  soul  and  body,  that  could  repay  and  justify 
these  partialities.  A  religious  lady,  to  whom  he  com- 
municated these  reflections,  could  see  no  force  in  them 
whatever.  "  It  was  God's  will,"  said  she.  But  he  knew 
it  was  by  God's  will  that  Joan  of  Arc  was  burnt 
at  Rouen,  which  cleared  neither  Bedford  nor  Bishop 
Cauchon;  and  again,  by  God's  will  that  Christ  was 
crucified  outside  Jerusalem,  which  excused  neither  the 
rancour  of  the  priests  nor  the  timidity  of  Pilate.  He 
knew,  moreover,  that  although  the  possibility  of  this 
favour  he  was  now  enjoying  issued  from  his  circum- 
stances, its  acceptance  was-  the  act  of  his  own  will ; 
and  he  had  accepted  it  greedily,  longing  for  rest  and 
sunshine.  And  hence  this  allegation  of  God's  provi- 
dence did  little  to  relieve  kis  scruples.  I  promise  you 
he  had  a  very  troubled  mind.  And  I  would  not  laugh  if 
I  were  you,  though  while  he  was  thus  making  moun- 
tains out  of  what  you  think  mole-hills,  he  were  still 
(as  perhaps  he  was)  contentedly  practising  many  other 
things  that  to  you  seem  black  as  hell.  Every  man  is 
his  own  judge  and  mountain-guide  through  life.  There 
is  an  old  story  of  a  mote  and  a  beam,  apparently  not 
true,  but  worthy  perhaps  of  some  consideration.  I 
should,  if  I  were  you,  give  some  consideration  to  these 
scruples  of  his,  and  if  I  were  he,  I  should  do  the  like 
by  yours ;  for  it  is  not  unlikely  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing  under   both.     In   the   meantime  you   must  hear 
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how  my  friend  acted.  Like  many  invalids,  he  supposed 
that  he  would  die.  Now  should  he  die,  he  saw  no 
means  of  repaying  this  huge  loan  which,  by  the  hands 
of  his  father,  mankind  had  advanced  him  for  his  sick- 
ness. In  that  case  it  would  be  lost  money.  So  he 
determined  that  the  advance  should  be  as  small  as 
possible ;  and,  so  long  as  he  continued  to  doubt  his 
recovery,  lived  in  an  upper  room,  and  grudged  himself 
all  but  necessaries.  But  so  soon  as  he  began  to  perceive 
a  change  for  the  better,  he  felt  justified  in  spending  more 
freely,  to  speed  and  brighten  his  return  to  health,  and 
trusted  in  the  future  to  lend  a  help  to  mankind,  as 
mankind,  out  of  its  treasury,  had  lent  a  help  to  him. 
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The  country  where  they  journeyed,  that  green,  breezy 
valley  of  the  Loing,  is  one  very  attractive  to  cheerful 
and  solitary  people.  The  weather  was  superb;  all  night 
it  thundered  and  lightened,  and  the  rain  fell  in  sheets ; 
by  day,  the  heavens  were  cloudless,  the  sun  fervent, 
the  air  vigorous  and  pure.  They  walked  separate :  the 
Cigarette  plodding  behind  with  some  philosophy,  the 
lean  Arethusa  posting  on  ahead.  Thus  each  enjoyed  his 
own  reflections  by  the  way ;  each  had  perhaps  time  to 
tire  of  thcin  before  he  met  his  comrade  at  the  designated 
inn ;  and  the  pleasures  of  society  and  solitude  combined 
to  fill  the  day.  The  Arethusa  carried  in  his  knapsack 
the  works  of  Charles  of  Orleans,  and  employed  some  of 
the  hours  of  travel  in  the  concoction  of  English  roundels. 
In  this  path,  he  must  thus  have  preceded  Mr.  Lang,  Mr. 
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Dobson,  Mr.  Henley,  and  all  contemporary  roundeleers ; 
but  for  good  reasons,  he  will  be  the  last  to  publish  the 
result.  The  Cigarette  walked  burthened  with  a  volume 
of  Michelet.  And  both  these  books,  it  will  be  seen, 
played  a  part  in  the  subsequent  adventure. 

The  Arethusa  was  unwisely  dressed.     He  is  no  pre- 
cisian in  attire ;  but  by  all  accounts,  he  was  never  so  ill- 
inspired  as  on  that  tramp  ;  h?.,ving  set  forth  indeed,  upon 
a  moment's  notice,  from  the  most  unfashionable  spot  in 
Europe,    Barbizon.      On  his  head,  he  wore  a  sinoking- 
cap  of  Indian  work,  the  gold  lace  pitifully  frayed  and 
tarnished.     A  flannel  shirt  of  an  agreeable  dark  hue, 
which  the  satirical  called  black ;  a  light  tweed  coat  made 
by  a  good  English  tailor ;  ready-made  cheap  linen  trou- 
sers and  leathern  gaiters  completed  his  array.    In  person, 
he  is  exceptionally  lean ;  and  his  face  is  not  like  those  of 
happier  mortals,  a  certificate.     For  years  he  could  not 
pass  a  frontier  or  visit  a  bank  without  suspicion ;  the 
police    everywhere,    but    in    his    native    city,    looked 
askance  upon  him ;  and  (though  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be 
credited)  he  is  actually  denied  admittance  to  the  casino 
of  Monte  Carlo.     If  you  will  imagine  him,  dressed  as 
above,  stooping  under    his    knapsack,   walking  nearly 
five  miles  an  hour  with  the  folds  of  the  readj^-made 
trousers  fluttering  about  his  spindle  shanks,  and  still 
looking  eagerly  round  him  as  if  in  terror  of  pursuit — 
the  figure,  when  realized,  is  far  from  reassuring.     When 
Villon  journeyed  (perhaps  by  the  same  pleasant  valley) 
to  his  exile  at  Roussillon,  I  wonder  if  he  had  not  some- 
thing of  the  same  appearance.     Something  of  the  same 
preoccupation  he  had  beyond  a  doubt,  for  he  too  must 
have  tinkered  verses  as  he  walked,  with  more  success 
than  his  successor.      And  if   he  had  anything  like  the 
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same  inspiring  weather,  the  same  nights  of  uproar,  men 
in  armour  rolling  and  resounding  down  the  stairs  of 
heaven,  the  rain  hissing  on  the  village  streets,  the  wild 
bull's-eye  of  the  storm  flashing  all  night  long  into  the 
bare  inn-chamber — the  same  sweet  return  of  day,  the 
same  unfathomable  blue  of  noon,  the  same  high- 
coloured,  halcyon  eves  —  and  above  all  if  he  had 
anything  like  as  good  a  comrade,  anything  like  as 
keen  a  relish  for  what  he  saw,  and  what  he  ate,  and 
the  rivers  that  he  bathed  in,  and  the  rubbish  that  he 
wrote,  I  would  exchange  estates  to-day  with  the  poor 
exile,  and  count  myself  a  gainer. 

But  there  was  another  point  of  similarity  between  the 
two  journeys,  for  which  the  Arethusa  was  to  pay  dear: 
both  were  gone  upon  in  days  of  incomplete  security. 
It  was  not  long  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  Swiftly 
as  men  forget,  that  country-side  was  still  alive  with  tales 
of  uhlans,  and  outlying  sentries,  and  hairbreadth  'scapes 
from  the  ignominious  cord,  and  pleasant  momentary 
friendships  between  invader  and  invaded.  A  year,  at 
the  most  two  years  later,  you  might  have  tramped  all 
that  country  over  and  not  heard  one  anecdote.  And  a 
year  or  two  later,  j^ou  would — if  you  were  a  rather  ill- 
looking  young  man  in  nondescript  array — have  gone 
your  rounds  in  greater  safety;  for  along  with  more 
interesting  matter,  the  Prussian  spy  would  have  some- 
what faded  from  men's  imaginations. 

For  all  that,  our  voyager  had  got  beyond  Chateau 
Renard  before  he  was  conscious  of  arousing  wonder. 
On  the  road  between  that  place  and  Chatillon-sur-Loing, 
however,  he  encountered  a  rural  postman ;  they  fell 
together  in  talk,  and  spoke  of  a  variety  of  subjects ;  but 
through   one   and   all,    the    postman   was   still   visibly 
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preoccupied,  and  his  eyes  were  faithful  to  the  Arethusa's 
knapsack.  At  last,  with  mysterious  roguishness,  he 
inquired  what  it  contained,  and  on  being  answered, 
shook  his  head  with  kindly  incredulity.  " Non"  said 
he,  "  nion,  vous  avez  des  'portraits."  And  then  with  a 
languishing  appeal,  "  Voyons,  show  me  the  portraits !" 
It  was  some  little  while  before  the  Arethusa,  with  a 
shout  of  laughter,  recognized  his  drift.  By  portraits  he 
meant  indecent  photographs ;  and  in  the  Arethusa,  an 
austere  and  rising  author,  he  thought  to  have  identified 
a  pornographic  colporteur.  When  countryfolk  in  France 
have  made  up  their  minds  as  to  a  person's  calling, 
argument  is  fruitless.  Along  all  the  rest  of  the  way, 
the  postman  piped  and  fluted  meltingly  to  get  a  sight  of 
the  collection ;  now  he  would  upbraid,  now  he  would 
reason — "  Voyons,  I  will  tell  nobody ";  then  he  tried 
corruption,  and  insisted  on  paying  for  a  glass  of  wine  ; 
and,  at  last,  when  their  ways  separated — "  Noii,"  said 
he,  "  ce  n'est  pas  b  ien  cle  voire  loart.  0  non,  ce  iiest  pas 
bien."  And  shaking  his  head  with  quite  a  sentimental 
sense  of  injury,  he  departed  unrefreshed. 

On  certain  little  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Are- 
thusa at  Chatillon-sur-Loing,  I  have  not  space  to  dwell ; 
another  Chatillon,  of  grislier  memory,  looms  too  near 
at  hand.  But  the  next  day,  in  a  certain  hamlet  called 
La  Jussiere,  he  stopped  to  drink  a  glass  of  syrup  in  a 
very  poor,  bare  drinking  shop.  The  hostess,  a  comely 
woman,  suckling  a  child,  examined  the  traveller  with 
kindly  and  pitjdng  ej'es.  "  You  are  not  of  this  depart- 
ment ?"  she  asked.  The  Arethusa  told  her  he  was 
English.  "  Ah  !  "  she  said,  surprised.  "  We  have  no 
English.  We  have  many  Italians,  however,  and  they 
do  very  well ;  they  do  not  complain  of  the  people  of 
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hereabouts.  An  Englishman  may  do  very  well  also ;  it 
will  be  something  new."  Here  was  a  dark  saying,  over 
which  the  Arethusa  pondered  as  he  drank  his  grena- 
dine ;  but  when  he  rose  and  asked  what  was  to  pay, 
the  light  came  upon  him  in  a  flash.  "  0,  pour  vous," 
replied  the  landlady,  "  a  halfpenny  !"  Pour  vous  ?  By 
heaven,  she  took  him  for  a  beggar !  He  paid  his  half- 
penny, feeling  that  it  were  ungracious  to  correct  her. 
But  when  he  was  forth  again  upon  the  road,  he  became 
vexed  in  spirit.  The  conscience  is  no  gentleman,  he  is 
a  rabbinical  fellow ;  and  his  conscience  told  him  he  had 
stolen  the  syrup. 

That  night  the  travellers  slept  in  Gien ;  the  next 
day  they  passed  the  river  and  set  forth  (severally,  as 
their  custom  was)  on  a  short  stage  through  the  green 
plain  upon  the  Berry  side,  to  Chatillon-sur-Loire.  It 
was  the  fii'st  day  of  the  shooting ;  and  the  air  rang  with 
the  report  of  firearms  and  the  admiring  cries  of  sports- 
men. Overhead  the  birds  were  in  consternation,  wheel- 
ing in  clouds,  settling  and  re-arising.  And  yet  with  all 
this  bustle  on  either  hand,  the  road  itself  lay  solitary. 
The  Arethusa  smoked  a  pipe  beside  a  milestone,  and  I 
remember  he  laid  down  very  exactly  all  he  was  to  do  at 
Chatillon :  how  he  was  to  enjoy  a  cold  plunge,  to  change 
his  shirt,  and  to  await  the  Cigarette's  arrival,  in  sublime 
inaction,  by  the  margin  of  the  Loire.  Fired  by  these 
ideas,  he  pushed  the  more  rapidly  forward,  and  came, 
early  in  the  afternoon  and  in  a  breathing  heat,  to  the 
entering-in  of  that  ill-fated  town.  Childe  Roland  to  the 
dark  tower  came. 

A  polite  gendarme  threw  his  shadow  on  the  patn. 

"  Monsieur  est  voyageur  ?"  he  asked. 
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And  the  Arethusa,  strong  in  his  innocence,  forgetful 
of  his  vile  attire,  replied — I  had  almost  said  with  gaiety: 
"  So  it  would  appear.' 

"His  papers  are  in  order  ?"  said  the  gendarme.  And 
when  the  Arethusa,  Mnth  a  slight  change  of  voice, 
admitted  he  had  none,  he  was  informed  (politely  enough) 
that  he  must  appear  before  the  Commissary. 

The  Commissary  sat  at  a  table  in  his  bedroom, 
stripped  to  the  shirt  and  trousers,  but  still  copiously 
perspiring;  and  when  he  turned  upon  the  prisoner  a 
lar^e  meaningless  countenance,  that  was  (like  Bar- 
dolph's)  "  all  whelks  and  bubuckles,"  the  dullest  might 
have  been  prepared  for  grief.  Here  was  a  stupid  man, 
sleepy  with  the  heat  and  fretful  at  the  interruption, 
whom  neither  appeal  nor  argument  could  reach. 

The  Commissary.     You  have  no  papers  ? 

The  Arethusa.     Not  here. 

The  Commissary.     Why  ? 

The  Arethusa.     I  have  left  them  behind  in  my  valise. 

The  Commissary.  You  know,  however,  that  it  is  for- 
bidden to  circulate  without  papers  ? 

The  Arethusa.  Pardon  me :  I  am  convinced  of  the 
contrary.  I  am  here  on  my  rights  as  an  English  subject 
by  international  treaty. 

The  Commissary  (with  scorn).  You  call  yourself  an 
Englishman  ? 

The  Arethusa.     I  do. 

The  Commissary.     Humph. —  What  is  your  trade  ? 

The  Arethusa.     I  am  a  Scotch  Advocate. 

The  Commissary f'miA.  singular  annoyance).  A  Scotch 
advocate  ■  Do  you  then  pretend  to  support  yourself  by 
that  in  this  department  ? 
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The  Arethusa  modestly  disclaimed  the  pretension. 
The  Commissary  had  scored  a  point. 

The  Commissary.     Why,  then,  do  you  travel  ? 

The  Arethusa.     I  travel  for  pleasure. 

The  Commissary  (pointing  to  the  knapsack,  and  with 
sublime  incredulity).  Avec  ga?  Voyez-vous,  je  suis 
un  homme  intelligent !  (With  that  ?  Look  here,  I  am 
a  person  of  intelligence  !) 

The  culprit  remaining  silent  under  this  home  thrust, 
the  Commissary  relished  his  triumph  for  a  while,  and 
then  demanded  (like  the  postman,  but  with  what  dif- 
ferent expectations !)  to  see  the  contents  of  the  knap- 
sack. And  here  the  Arethusa,  not  yet  sufficiently  awake 
to  his  position,  fell  into  a  grave  mistake.  There  was 
little  or  no  furniture  in  the  room  except  the  Commis- 
sary's chair  and  table ;  and  to  facilitate  matters,  the 
Arethusa  (with  all  the  innocence  on  earth)  leant  the 
knapsack  on  a  corner  of  the  bed.  The  Commissary 
fairly  bounded  from  his  seat ;  his  face  and  neck  flushed 
past  purple,  almost  into  blue ;  and  he  screamed  to  lay 
the  desecrating  object  on  the  floor. 

The  knapsack  proved  to  contain  a  change  of  shirts, 
of  shoes,  of  socks,  and  of  linen  trousers,  a  small  dressing- 
case,  a  piece  of  soap  in  one  of  the  shoes,  two  volumes 
of  the  Collection  Jannet  lettered  Poesies  de  Charles 
d'Orleans,  a  map,  and  a  version  book  containing  divers 
notes  in  prose  and  the  remarkable  English  roundels  of 
the  voyager,  still  to  this  day  unpublished  :  the  Commis- 
sary of  Chatillon  is  the  only  living  man  who  has  clapped 
an  eye  on  these  artistic  trifles.  He  turned  the  assort- 
ment over  with  a  contumelious  finger;  it  was  plain 
from  his  daintiness  that  he  regarded  the  Arethusa  and 
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all  his  belongings  as  the  very  temple  of  infection.  Still 
there  was  nothing  suspicious  about  the  map,  nothing 
really  criminal  except  the  roundels ;  as  for  Charles  of 
Orleans,  to  the  ignorant  mind  of  the  prisoner,  he  seemed 
as  good  as  a  certificate ;  and  it  was  supposed  the  farce 
was  nearly  over. 

The  inquisitor  resumed  his  seat. 

The  Commissary  (after  a  'pause).  Eh  bien,  je  vais 
vous  dire  ce  que  vous  etes.  Vous  etes  allemand  et  vous 
venez  chanter  a  la  foire.  (Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  are.  You  are  a  German  and  have  come  to 
sing  at  the  fair.) 

The  Arethusa.  Would  you  like  to  hear  me  sing  ?  I 
believe  I  could  convince  you  of  the  contrary. 

The  Commissary.     Pas  de  plaisanterie,  Tnonsieur ! 

The  Arethusa.  Well,  sir,  oblige  me  at  least  by  look- 
ing at  this  book.  Here,  I  open  it  with  my  eyes  shut. 
Read  one  of  these  songs — read  this  one — and  tell  me, 
you  who  are  a  man  of  intelligence,  if  it  would  be  possible 
to  sing  it  at  a  fair  ? 

The  Commissary  (critically).    Mais  oui.     Tres  bien. 

The  Arethusa.  Comment,  monsieur !  What !  But 
you  do  not  observe  it  is  antique.  It  is  difiicult  to  under- 
stand, even  for  you  and  me ;  but  for  the  audience  at  a 
fair,  it  would  be  meaningless. 

The  Commissary  (taking  a  pen).  Enjin,  il  faut  en 
Jinir.     What  is  your  name  ? 

The  Arethusa  (speaking  with  the  swallowing  viva- 
city of  the  English).     Robert-Louis-Stev'ns'n. 

The  Commissary  (aghast).    He  !     Quoi  ? 

The  a  rethusa  (perceiving  and  improving  his  advan- 
tage).    Rob'rt-Lou's-Stev'ns'n. 
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The  Commissary  (after  several  conflicts  with  his  pen). 
Eh  bien,  il  faut  se  passer  du  nom.  (7a  ne  s'ecrit  pas. 
(Well,  we  must  do  without  the  name  :  it  is  unspellable.) 

The  above  is  a  rough  summary  of  this  momentous 
conversation,  in  which  I  have  been  chiefly  careful  to 
preserve  the  plums  of  the  Commissary ;  but  the  remain- 
der of  the  scene,  perhaps  because  of  his  rising  anger,  has 
left  but  little  definite  in  the  memory  of  the  Arethusa. 
The  Commissary  was  not,  I  think,  a  practised  literary 
man ;  no  sooner,  at  least,  had  he  taken  pen  in  hand  and 
embarked  on  the  composition  of  the  proces-verhal,  than 
he  became  distinctly  more  uncivil  and  began  to  show  a 
predilection  for  that  simplest  of  all  forms  of  repartee : 
"You  lie  !"  Several  times  the  Arethusa  let  it  pass,  and 
then  suddenly  flared  up,  refused  to  accept  more  insults 
or  to  answer  further  questions,  defied  the  Commissary 
to  do  his  worst,  and  promised  him  if  he  did,  that  he 
should  bitterly  repent  it.  Perhaps  if  he  had  worn  this 
proud  front  from  the  first,  instead  of  beginning  with  a 
sense  of  entertainment  and  then  going  on  to  argue,  the 
thing  might  have  turned  otherwise ;  for  even  at  this 
eleventh  hour  the  Commissary  was  visibly  staggered. 
But  it  was  too  late ;  he  had  been  challenged  ;  the  proces- 
verhal  was  begun  ;  and  he  again  squared  his  elbows  over 
his  writing,  and  the  Arethusa  was  led  forth  a  prisoner. 

A  step  or  two  down  the  hot  road  stood  the  gendar- 
merie. Thither  was  our  unfortunate  conducted,  and 
there  he  was  bidden  to  empty  forth  the  contents  of  his 
pockets.  A  handkerchief,  a  pen,  a  pencil,  a  pipe  and 
tobacco,  matches,  and  some  ten  francs  of  change :  that 
was  all.  Not  a  file,  not  a  cipher,  not  a  scrap  of  writing 
whether  to  identify  or  to  condemn.  The  very  gendarme 
was  appalled  before  such  destitution. 
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"  I  regret,"  he  said,  "  that  I  arrested  you,  for  I  see 
that  you  are  no  voyou."  And  he  promised  him  every 
indulgence. 

The  Arethusa,  thus  encouraged,  asked  for  his  pipe. 
That  he  was  told  was  impossible,  but  if  he  chewed,  he 
might  have  some  tobacco.  He  did  not  chew,  however, 
and  asked  instead  to  have  his  handkerchief. 

"  Non,"  said  the  gendarme.  "  Nous  avons  eu  des 
histoires  de  gens  qui  se  sont  pendus."  (No,  we  have 
had  histories  of  people  who  hanged  themselves.) 

"  What,"  cried  the  Arethusa.  "  And  is  it  for  that  you 
refuse  me  my  handkerchief  ?  But  see  how  much  more 
easily  I  could  hang  myself  in  my  trousers !" 

The  man  was  struck  by  the  novelty  of  the  idea ;  but 
he  stuck  to  his  colours,  and  only  continued  to  repeat 
vague  offers  of  service. 

"  At  least,"  said  the  Arethusa,  "  be  sure  that  you  arrest 
my  comrade ;  he  will  follow  me  ere  long  on  the  same 
road,  and  you  can  tell  him  by  the  sack  upon  his 
shoulders." 

This  promised,  the  prisoner  was  led  round  into  the 
back  court  of  the  building,  a  cellar  door  was  opened,  he 
was  motioned  down  the  stair,  and  bolts  grated  and 
chains  clanged  behind  his  descending  person. 

The  philosophic  and  still  more  the  imaginative  mind 
is  apt  to  suppose  itself  prepared  for  any  mortal  accident. 
Prison,  among  other  ills,  was  one  that  had  been  often 
faced  by  the  undaunted  Arethusa.  Even  as  he  went 
down  the  stairs,  he  was  telling  himself  that  here  was  a 
famous  occasion  for  a  roundel,  and  that  like  the  com- 
mitted linnets  of  the  tuneful  cavalier,  he  too  would 
make  his  prison  musical.     I  will  tell  the  truth  at  once  : 
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the  roundel  was  never  written,  or  it  should  be  printed 
in  this  place,  to  raise  a  smile.  Two  reasons  interfered :, 
the  first  moral,  the  second  physical. 

It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  human  nature,  that 
although  all  men  are  liars,  they  can  none  of  them  bear 
to  be  told  so  of  themselves.  To  get  and  take  the  lie  with 
equanimity  is  a  stretch  beyond  the  stoic ;  and  the  Are- 
thusa,  who  had  been  surfeited  upon  that  insult,  was 
blazing  inwardly  with  a  white  heat  of  smothered  wrath. 
But  the  physical  had  also  its  part.  The  cellar  in  which 
he  was  confined  was  some  feet  underground,  and  it  was 
only  lighted  by  an  unglazed,  narrow  aperture  high  up  in 
the  wall  and  smothered  in  the  leaves  of  a  green  vine. 
The  walls  were  of  naked  masonry,  the  floor  of  bare 
earth;  by  way  of  furniture  there  was  an  earthenware 
basin,  a  water-jug,  and  a  wooden  bedstead  with  a  blue- 
gray  cloak  for  bedding.  To  be  taken  from  the  hot  air 
of  a  summers  afternoon,  the  reverberation  of  the  road 
and  the  stir  of  rapid  exercise,  and  plunged  into  the 
gloom  and  damp  of  this  receptacle  for  vagabonds, 
struck  an  instant  chill  upon  the  Arethusa's  blood.  Now 
see  in  how  small  a  matter  a  hardship  may  consist :  the 
floor  was  exceedingly  uneven  underfoot,  with  the  very 
spade-marks,  I  suppose,  of  the  labourers  who  dug  the 
foundations  of  the  barrack;  and  what  with  the  poor 
twilight  and  the  irregular  surface,  walking  was  impos- 
sible. The  caged  author  resisted  for  a  good  while ;  but 
the  chill  of  the  place  struck  deeper  and  deeper ;  and  at 
length,  with  such  reluctance  as  you  may  fancy,  he  was 
driven  to  climb  upon  the  bed  and  wrap  himself  in  the 
public  covering.  There,  then,  he  lay  upon  the  verge 
of  shivering,  plunged  in  semi-darkness,  wound  in  a 
garment  whose  touch  he  dreaded  like  the  plague,  and 
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(in  a  spirit  far  removed  from  resignation)  telling  the 
roll  of  the  insults  he  had  just  received.  These  are  not 
circumstances  favourable  to  the  muse. 

Meantime  (to  look  at  the  upper  surface  where  the 
sun  was  still  shining  and  the  guns  of  sportsmen  were 
still  noisy  through  the  tufted  plain)  the  Cigarette  was 
draAving  near  at  his  more  philosophic  pace.  In  those 
days  of  liberty  and  health  he  was  the  constant  partner 
of  the  Arethusa,  and  had  ample  opportunity  to  share  in 
that  gentleman's  disfavour  with  the  police.  Many  a 
bitter  bowl  had  he  partaken  of  with  that  disastrous 
comrade.  He  was  himself  a  man  born  to  float  easily 
through  life,  his  face  and  manner  artfully  recommending 
him  to  all.  There  was  but  one  suspicious  circumstance 
he  could  not  carry  off,  and  that  was  his  companion. 
He  will  not  readily  forget  the  Commissary  in  what  is 
ironically  called  the  free  town  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main; 
nor  the  Franco-Belgian  frontier ;  nor  the  inn  at  La  Fere  ; 
last,  but  not  least,  he  is  pretty  certain  to  remember 
Chatillon-sur-Loire. 

At  the  town  entry,  the  gendarme  culled  him  like  a 
wayside  flower ;  and  a  moment  later,  two  persons,  in  a 
high  state  of  surprise,  were  confronted  in  the  Commis- 
sary's office.  For  if  the  Cigarette  was  surprised  to  be 
arrested,  the  Commissary  was  no  less  taken  aback  by  the 
appearance  and  appointments  of  his  captive.  Here  was 
a  man  about  whom  there  could  be  no  mistake :  a  man 
of  an  unquestionable  and  unassailable  manner,  in  apple- 
pie  order,  dressed  not  with  neatness  merely  but  elegance, 
ready  with  his  passport,  at  a  word,  and  well  supplied 
with  money :  a  man  the  Commissary  would  have  doffed 
his  hat  to  on  chance  upon  the  highway ;  and  this  heaii 
cavalier  unblushingly  claimed  the  Arethusa  for  his  com- 
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rade !  The  conclusion  of  the  interview  was  foregone ; 
of  its  humours,  I  remember  only  one.  "  Baronet  ?" 
demanded  the  magistrate,  glancing  up  from  the  passport. 
"Alors,  monsieur,  vous  etes  le  fils  d'un  baron?"  And 
when  the  Cigarette  (his  one  mistake  throughout  the 
interview)  denied  the  soft  impeachment,  "  Alors"  from 
the  Commissary,  " ce  nest  pas  voire  passeport !"  But 
these  were  ineffectual  thunders;  he  never  dreamed  of 
laying  hands  upon  the  Cigarette;  presently  he  fell  into 
a  mood  of  unrestrained  admiration,  gloating  over  the 
contents  of  the  knapsack,  commending  our  friend's 
tailor.  Ah,  what  an  honoured  guest  was  the  Commis- 
sary entertaining !  what  suitable  clothes  he  wore  for  the 
warm  weather !  what  beautiful  maps,  what  an  attractive 
work  of  history  he  carried  in  his  knapsack !  You  are  to 
understand  there  was  now  but  one  point  of  difference 
between  them :  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  Arethusa  ? 
the  Cigarette  demanding  his  release,  the  Commissary 
still  claiming  him  as  the  dungeon's  own.  Now  it  chanced 
that  the  Cigarette  had  passed  some  years  of  his  life  in 
Egypt,  where  he  had  made  acquaintance  with  two  very 
bad  things,  cholera  morbus  and  pashas ;  and  in  the  eye 
of  the  Commissary,  as  he  fingered  the  volume  of  Miche- 
let,  it  seemed  to  our  .traveller  there  was  something- 
Turkish.  I  pass  over  this  lightly ;  it  is  highly  possible 
there  was  some  misunderstanding,  highly  possible  that 
the  Commissary  (charmed  with  his  visitor)  supposed 
the  attraction  to  be  mutual  and  took  for  an  act  of  grow- 
ing friendship  what  the  Cigarette  himself  regarded  as  a 
bribe.  And  at  any  rate,  was  there  ever  a  bribe  more 
singular  than  an  odd  volume  of  Michelet's  history  ?  The 
work  was  promised  him  for  the  morrow,  before  our 
departure:  and  presently  after,  either  because   he   had 
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his  price,  or  to  show  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  be 
behind  in  friendly  offices — "  Eh  bien,"  he  said,  "je  sup- 
pose qiiil  faut  Idcher  voire  camarade."  And  he  tore 
up  that  feast  of  humour,  the  unfinished  proces-verbal. 
Ah,  if  he  had  only  torn  up  instead  the  Arethusa's  roun- 
dels !  There  were  many  works  burnt  at  Alexandria, 
there  are  many  treasured  in  the  British  Museum,  that  I 
could  better  spare  than  the  proces-verbal  of  Chatillon. 
Poor  bubuckled  Commissary  !  I  begin  to  be  sorry  that 
he  never  had  his  Michelet :  perceiving  in  him  fine  human 
traits,  a  broad-based  stupidity,  a  gusto  in  his  magisterial 
functions,  a  taste  for  letters,  a  ready  admiration  for  the 
admirable.  And  if  he  did  not  admire  the  Arethusa,  he 
was  not  alone  in  that. 

To  the  imprisoned  one,  shivering  under  the  public 
covering,  there  came  suddenly  a  noise  of  bolts  and 
chains.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  ready  to  welcome  a  com- 
panion in  calamity ;  and  instead  of  that,  the  door  was 
flung  wide,  the  friendly  gendarme  appeared  above  in 
the  strong  daylight,  and  with  a  magnificent  gesture 
(being  probably  a  student  of  the  drama) — "  Voiis  etes 
libre !"  he  said.  None  too  soon  for  the  Arethusa.  I 
doubt  if  he  had  been  half  an  hour  imprisoned  ;  but  by 
the  watch  in  a  man's  brain  (which  was  tlie  only  watch 
he  carried)  he  should  have  been  eight  times  longer :  and 
he  passed  forth  with  ecstasy  up  the  cellar  stairs  into  the 
healing  warmth  of  the  afternoon  sun ;  and  the  breath  of 
the  earth  came  as  sweet  as  a  cow's  into  his  nostril ;  and 
he  heard  again  (and  could  have  laughed  for  pleasure)  the 
concord  of  delicate  noises  that  we  call  the  hum  of  life. 

And  here  it  might  be  thought  that  ni}^  history  ended ; 
but  not  so,  this  was  an  act-drop  and  not  the  curtain. 
Upon  what  followed  in  front  of  the  barrack,  since  there 
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was  a  lady  in  the  case,  I  scrugle^to^^atiate.  The  wife 
of  the  Mardchal-des-logis  was  a  handsome  woman,  and 
yet  the  Arethusa  was  not  sorry  to  be  gone  from  her 
society.  Something  of  her  image,  cool  as  a  peach  on  that 
hot  afternoon,  still  lingers  in  his  memory :  yet  more  of 
her  conversation.  "You  have  there  a  very  fine  par- 
lour," said  the  poor  gentleman. — "  Ah,"  said  Madame 
la  Mar^chale  (des-logis),  "  you  are  very  well  acquainted 
with  such  parlours!"  And  you  should  have  seen  with 
what  a  hard  and  scornful  eye  she  measured  the  vaga- 
bond before  her !  I  do  not  think  he  ever  hated  the  Com- 
missary ;  but  before  that  interview  was  at  an  end,  he 
hated  Madame  la  Marechale.  His  passion  (as  I  am  led 
to  understand  by  one  who  was  present)  stood  confessed 
in  a  burning  eye,  a  pale  cheek,  and  a  trembling  utter- 
ance ;  Madame  meanwhile  tasting  the  joys  of  the 
matador,  goading  him  with  barbed  words  and  staring 
him  coldly  down. 

It  was  certainly  good  to  be  away  from  this  lady,  and 
better  still  to  sit  down  to  an  excellent  dinner  in  the  inn. 
Here,  too,  the  despised  travellers  scraped  acquaintance 
with  their  next  neighbour,  a  gentleman  of  these  parts, 
returned  from  the  day's  sport,  who  had  the  good  taste 
to  find  pleasure  in  their  society.  The  dinner  at  an  end, 
the  gentleman  proposed  the  acquaintance  should  be 
ripened  in  the  cafe. 

The  caf^  was  crowded  with  sportsmen  conclamantly 
explaining  to  each  other  and  the  world  the  smallness  of 
their  bags.  About  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  Ciga- 
rette and  the  Arethusa  sat  with  their  new  acquaintance ; 
a  trio  very  well  pleased,  for  the  travellers  (after  their 
late  experience)  were  greedy  of  consideration,  and  their 
sportsman  rejoiced  in  a  pair  of  patient  listeners.     Sud- 
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denly  the  glass  door  flew  open  with  a  crash ;  the  Mard- 
chal-des-logis  appeared  in  the  interval,  gorgeously  belted 
and  befrogged,  entered  without  salutation,  strode  up  the 
room  with  a  clang  of  spurs  and  weapons,  and  disap- 
peared through  a  door  at  the  far  end.  Close  at  his  heels 
followed  the  Arethusa's  gendarme  of  the  afternoon, 
imitating,  with  a  nice  shade  of  difference,  the  imperial 
bearing  of  his  chief;  only,  as  he  passed,  he  struck 
lightly  with  his  open  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  his  late 
captive,  and  with  that  ringing,  dramatic  utterance  of 
which  he  had  the  secret — "  Suivez  /"  said  he. 

The  arrest  of  the  members,  the  oath  of  the  Tennis 
Court,  the  signing  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
Mark  Antony's  oration,  all  the  brave  scenes  of  history,  I 
conceive  as  havincj  been  not  unlike  that  eveninor  in  the 
oaf  ^  at  Chatillon.  Terror  breathed  upon  the  assembly. 
A  moment  later,  when  the  Arethusa  had  followed  his 
recaptors  into  the  farther  part  of  the  house,  the  Ciga- 
rette found  himself  alone  with  his  coffee  in  a  ring  of 
empty  chairs  and  tables,  all  the  lusty  sportsmen  huddled 
into  corners,  all  their  clamorous  voices  hushed  in  whis- 
pering, all  their  eyes  shooting  at  him  furtively  as  at  a 
leper. 

And  the  Arethusa  ?  Well,  he  had  a  long,  sometimes 
a  trying  interview  in  the  back  kitchen.  The  Mar^chal- 
des-logis,  who  was  a  very  handsome  man,  and  I  believe 
both  intelligent  and  honest,  had  no  clear  opinion  on  the 
case.  He  thought  the  Commissary  had  done  wrong, 
but  he  did  not  wish  to  get  his  subordinates  into  trouble ; 
and  he  proposed  this,  that,  and  the  other,  to  all  of  which 
the  Arethusa  (with  a  growing  sense  of  his  position) 
demurred. 
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"  In  short,"  suggested  the  Arethusa,  "  you  want  to 
wash  your  liands  of  further  responsibility  ?  Well,  then, 
let  me  go  to  Paris." 

The  Mardchal-des-logis  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  You  may  leave,"  said  he,  "  by  the  ten  o'clock  train 
for  Paris." 

And  at  noon  the  next  day  the  travellers  were  telling 
their  misadventure  in  the  dining-room  at  Siron's. 

(By  arrangement  with  the  author's  executors.) 
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NOTES. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL. 

This  essay  was  first  published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  June, 
1813,  and  was  reprinted  in  its  present  form  in  the  1818  edition  of 
Lamb's  collected  works.  The  earlier  version  had  a  different  beginning, 
referring  to  a  controversy  which  had  taken  place  a  few  years  before  as 
to  the  admission  of  boys  whose  parents  were  in  cortifortable  circum- 
stances. Edward  VI,  who  founded  the  school  in  1552  in  response  to  a 
sermon  on  charity  by  Bishop  Ridley,  charged  him  "  to  take  out  of  the 
streets  all  the  fatherless  children  and  other  poor  men's  children  that 
were  not  able  to  keep  them,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  late  dissolved 
house  of  the  Grey  Friars,  which  they  devised  to  be  a  Hospital  for  them, 
where  they  should  have  meat,  drink,  and  clothes,  lodging  and  learning, 
and  officers  to  attend  upon  them."  In  the  course  of  centuries  the  advan- 
tages of  the  institution  attracted  children  of  a  class  superior  to  that  for 
which  the  charity  had  been  intended,  and  about  the  time  when  Lamb 
wrote  the  Governors  were  accused  of  erasing  the  inscription  on  one  of 
the  buildings,  "This  is  Christ's  Hospital,  where  poor  Blue-coat  Boys 
are  kept  and  educated,"  as  "  too  blunt  for  their  refined  taste." 

Hospital  is  used  in  its  original  meaning  of  a  place  of  reception  for 
guests.     Hostel  and  hotel  are  other  forms  of  the  same  word. 

Page  3.  pabulum,  food. 

not  by  bread  alone.     See  Deuteronomy  viii.  3,  and  Luke  iv.  4. 

liberal,  literally,  befitting  a  freeman  ;  hence,  honoufable. 

charity-school,  one  in  which  the  pupils  pay  no  fees  and  are  supported 
out  of  charitable  endowments  or  private  subscriptions.  Christ's  Hos- 
pital is  really  a  charity  school,  but  not  a  common  one. 

res  angusta  domi.  Juvenal,  Satire  III.  164 :  Hand  facile  enter- 
gunt  quorum  virtutihus  ohstat  Res  amjusta  domi.  "  Not  easilj^  do  they 
rfse  whose  abilities  are  hampered  by  straitened  means  at  home,"  or, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  puts  it,  "  Slow  rises  worth  by  povertj'  depress'd." 

4.  cloisters  of  the  old  Grey  Friars.  Before  its  conversion  into  a 
hospital  the  building  had  been  a  monastery,  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII. 
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Those  who  pass  by  Newgate  Street  or  Smithfield  can  no  longer  see  the 
blue-coat  boys  at  play.  Within  the  last  year  or  two  the  hospital  has 
been  removed  to  Horsham,  Sussex,  and  the  old  buildings  pulled  down 
to  make  room  for  offices. 

Smithfield,  for  centuries  the  great  London  cattle  market. 

charity-boy,  one  attending  a  charity  school. 

regality,  kingl}''  character;  another  form  of  "royalty."  Lamb 
refers  to  the  school's  roj-al  founder,  Edward  VI. 

well-known  garb.  The  Christ's  Hospital  boy  wears  a  long,  dark 
blue  gown,  fastened  at  the  waist  with  a  belt,  bright  yellow  stockings, 
low  shoes,  an  old-fashioned  collar  with  bands,  and  a  .small  cap.  This 
last  is,  however,  more  often  carried  in  the  hand,  pocket,  or  belt,  than 
on  the  head. 

classical  attainments  ....  the  labouring  classes.  In  this 
passage  Lamb  reflects  the  sentiment  of  his  time.  It  was  not  till  after 
the  Education  Act  of  1870  that  a  system  of  scholarships  opened  a  way 
for  the  labouring  classes  to  the  grammar  schools  and  universities. 

Verrio,  Lely.  The  first  was  an  Italian,  the  second  a  Dutch  painter 
fashionable  at  the  English  court  after  the  Restoration. 

annual  presentation.     This  custom  is  no  longer  observed. 

5.  mewed  up,  shut  up  ;  originally  a  hawking  term. 

6.  secular,  worldlj^,  not  bound  by  the  rules  of  his  order. 

trencher-caps  in  the  cloisters,    the   pupils   of   one  of   the 

famous  London  public  schools,  such  as  St.  Paul's  or  the  Charterhouse, 
to  ■whom  Lamb  ascribes  a  high  sense  of  their  own  importance.  The 
parish  boy  whose  servility  offends  him  is  one  wearing  a  uniform  which 
shows  that  he  is  maintained  out  of  the  poor  rates  of  the  parish  to 
which  he  belongs. 

7.  Philip  Quarll's  Island,  the  scene  of  an  eighteenth -century 
romance  of  adventure  after  the  style  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  It  is 
described  as  "an  uninhabited  island  in  the  South  Seas,  where  he  has 
lived  above  fifty  years  without  any  human  assistance,  still  continues  to 
reside,  and  will  not  come  away." 

thirty  years  ago.  Lamb  was  at  Christ's  Hospital  from  Julj^  IJ, 
1782,  until  Nov.  23,  1789. 

fi^ags,  a  bit  of  school  slang  still  in  use  and  probably  of  very  ancient 
date.  The  verb  "gag"  is  found  in  some  dialects  in  its  original  mean- 
ing of  "to produce  the  sound  made  in  choking,"  and  hence  "  to  reject 
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with  loathing,  as  if  the  throat  were  closed  against  the  admission  of 
what  is  offered. " 

supererogatory,  beyond  what  is  demanded. 

self-denying  ordinance,  used  here  in  its  literal  meaning ;  usually 
applied  with  special  reference  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  under  the 
Commonwealth. 

8.  Mr.  Perry.  Predecessor  of  the  Mr.  Hathaway  mentioned  in  the 
footnote  on  p.  7. 

10.  skulk  out,  still  the  school  term  for  breaking  bounds. 

11.  Rev.  James  Boyer.  Fuller  particulars  of  Boyer's  hasty  temper 
and  the  terrors  of  the  rod  under  his  rule  are  given  in  the  next  essay  and 
the  notes  on  it. 

the  staiT.  This  was  presented  in  1799,  ten  years  after  Lamb  left 
Christ's  Hospital. 

12.  Seneca  .  .  .  iipictetus,  Stoic  philosophers  of  the  early 
Roman  empire,  whose  maxims  have  become  famous. 

13.  happy  custom  of  choosing  masters.     No  longer  observed. 

14.  Grecians.  See  next  essay  and  notes.  Lamb  was  Deputy 
Grecian.  He  writes  to  his  friend  George  Dyer  in  18.31  :  "  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  but  I  keep  my  rank  in  fancy  still  since  school-days.  I  can 
never  forget  I  was  a  Deputy  Grecian  !  And  writing  to  you,  or  to  Cole- 
ridge, besides  affection,  I  feel  a  reverential   deference  as  to  Grecians 

still Alas  !  what  am  I  now  ?     What  is  a  Leadenhall  clerk, 

or  India  pensioner,  to  a  Deputy  Grecian?  How  art  thou  fallen,  O 
Lucifer  !" 

demeaned,  lowered,  humiliated. 

Muftis,  Turkish  judges  or  interpreters  of  the  law. 

15.  Janisaries  (also  .spelled  Janizaries  or  .Janissaries),  members  of 
the  Sultan's  guard,  children  of  Christian  subjects ;  the  organization 
ceased  to  exist  in  1826. 

king's  boys,  now  called  "Mathemats." 

Captain  Cook,  the  famous  navigator,  who  charted  the  St.  Lawrence 
below  Quebec,  discovered  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  was  murdered  by 
the  natives  of  Hawaii  in  1779. 

William  Wales.  "  He  was  a  good  man,  of  plain,  simple  manners, 
with  a  heavy,  large  person  and  a  benign  countenance.  When  he  was 
at  Otaheite,  the  natives  plaj'ed  him  a  trick  while  bathing,  and  stole  his 
small-clothes,  which  we  usoil  to  think  a  liberty  scarcely  credible." — 
Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt,  who  was  also  a  Christ's  Hospital  boy. 
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Spartan  fortitude.  Tlie  Ijoj's  of  Sparta  were  taken  from  their 
parents  when  seven  years  old  and  put  through  a  severe  course  of 
training  to  prepare  them  for  the  hardships  of  war. 

16.  the  neighbouring  market.  Newgate,  the  principal  London  meat 
market,  was  \ery  near  the  school. 

basting  the  bear.  Strutt,  in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of 
Eii'jland  (ISOl),  saj^s  this  game  consists  in  "nothing  more  than  a  boy 
couching  down,  who  is  laden  with  the  clothes  of  his  comrades  and  then 
buffeted  b}'  them."     It  is  still  a  popular  diversion  among  English  boys. 

the  Nev7  River,  an  artificial  stream,  made  1609-13  to  supply  London 
with  water.  Lamb  speaks  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Tom  Hood  as  "rather 
elderly  by  this  time,"  and  jests  in  "Amicus  Redivivus"  about  its 
"unmeaning  assumption  of  eternal novity."  He  explored  its  sources  as 
a  boy  and  lived  near  it  for  many  years  as  a  man. 

visits     .     .     to  the  Tovyer.     This  ancient  pri\'ilege  still  holds  good. 

processions  ....  at  Easter,  kept  up  until  the  removal  of  the 
Hospital  from  London  in  1902.  The  following  is  the  Times  account  of 
the  ceremony  in  1901: — "On  their  arrival  at  the  Mansion-house  the 
boys  assembled  in  the  Egyptian  hall,  and  then  passed  in  procession 
before  the  Lord  Mayor,  who,  having  been  previously  provided  with  a 
bag  of  new  coinage  from  the  Mint,  presented  to  each  a  new  coin  of  gold 
or  silver,  according  to  his  standing  in  the  school.  Tliirteen  '  Grecians ' 
were  each  presented  by  his  lordshio  with  one  guinea  each,  45  monitors 
with  half  a  crown  each,  and  535  bo_>^s  with  a  shilling  each  ;  after  which 
they  were  entertained  with  refrtshments  consisting  of  a  glass  of  wine 
or  lemonade  and  two  plum  buns  apiece."  A  guinea  is  equivalent  to 
five  dollars,  half  a  crown  to  60c. ,  and  a  shilling  to  25c. 

largess,  generous  gift. 

17.  confluence,  gathering. 
assembly,  reception. 

St.  MattheAw's  day,  Sept.  21.  The  nnrmal  speech  day  is  now  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  term. 

Camden.  The  antiquary  is  a  more  famous  Christ's  Hospital  boy 
tlian  the  Greek  scholars  mentioned,  but  he  belongs  to  an  earlier  period. 
He  died  in  1623,  Barnes  in  1712,  and  Markland  in  1776. 

a  gaudy  day,  a  day  of  rejoicing  (L.  gand'mm,  joy),  or  anniversary 
feast,  such  as  is  common  at  several  Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges. 

carol,  originallj'  a  round  dance,  and  hence  a  hymn  of  religious  joy, 
especially  one  sung  at  Christmas. 
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bands,  the  linen  strips  hanging  down  in  front  of  the  collar  worn  by 
clergymen,  barristers  and  others.  Formerly  in  common  use,  they  were 
retained  by  the  members  of  certain  ancient  corporations,  including 
Christ's  Hospital. 

18.  wards,  dormitories.     See  p.  22. 

George  Dyer,  Grecian  at  Christ's  Hospital  when  Lamb  entered, 
and  a  life-long  friend  of  his.  His  absence  of  mind  is  amusingly  des- 
cribed in  the  Elia  essays  "Oxford  in  the  Vacation"  and  "Amicus 
Redivivus."  The  latter  tells  how  Dyer  in  broad  daylight  walked  into 
the  New  River  flowing  by  Lamb's  house.  Lamb  was  fond  of  playing 
jokes  on  Dyer,  and  persuaded  him  that  the  Waverley  novels  were 
written  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  a  prominent  Irish  politician  who  was 
altogether  lacking  in  literary  ability. 
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In  this  essay  (published  in  the  London  Magazine,  November,  1820), 
Lamb,  under  his  assumed  signature  of  "Elia,"  whimsically  criticizes 
his  own  "Recollections"  which  had  just  been  re-issued  in  the  edition 
of  1818.  In  order  to  give  greater  force  and  naturalness  to  the  objections 
he  urges  to  his  own  eulogy,  he  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  his  school- 
fellow Coleridge,  whose  circumstances  were  very  different  from  his. 
With  reference  to  this  assumption  of  another  personality.  Lamb  writes 
in  the  preface  (purporting  to  be  "by  a  friend  of  the  late  Elia")  to 
The  Last  Essays  of  Elia : — "  Egotistical  they  have  been  pronounced  by 
some  who  did  not  know  that  what  he  tells  us,  as  of  himself,  was  often 
true  (historically)  of  another ;  as  in  a  former  essay  (to  save  many 
instances)— where  under  the^rst  person  (his  favourite  figure)  he  shadows 
forth  the  forlorn  estate  of  a  country-boy  placed  at  a  London  school,  far 
from  his  friends  and  connections — in  direct  opposition  to  his  own  early 
history.  If  it  be  egotism  to  imply  and  twine  with  his  own  identity  the 
griefs  and  affections  of  another — making  himself  many,  or  reducing 
many  unto  himself— then  is  the  skilful  novelist,  who  all  along  brings  in 
his  hero,  or  heroine,  speaking  of  themselves,  the  greatest  egotist  of  all ; 
who  yet  has  never,  therefore,  been  accused  of  that  narrowness." 

18.  nearly  corresponding  with  his.  Lamb  and  Coleridge  entered 
Christ's  Hospitaf  on  the  same  day— July  17,  1782.  Lamb  left  in 
November,  1789,  Coleridge  in  September,  1791. 

19.  cloisters,  covered  walks  connected  with  a  monastery.  See  note 
at  the  bottom  of  p.  245. 
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sub-treasurer  to  the  Inner  Temple,  Randal  Norris,  described  by 
Lamb  in  a  letter  to  Wordsworth  in  1830  as  "  sixty  years  ours  and  our 
father's  friend,"  and  in  the  postscript  to  the  Elia  essay  on  "The  Old 
Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  "as  "  the  kindliest  of  human  creatures." 

battening,  grooving  fat ;  used  ironically. 

crug,  still  Christ's  Hospital  slang  for  bread. 

attenuated,  thinned  by  the  addition  of  water 

small  beer,  weak  and  of  inferior  quality. 

piggins,  small  pails  now  relegated  to  the  school  museum. 

jack,  a  leather  jug  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a  jack  boot.  It  was 
coated  with  pitch  and  sometimes  called  a  black  jack. 

banyan,  vegetarian  or  fast  days.  The  Banians  or  Banyas  are  a 
Hindu  caste  forbidden  to  use  meat.  Coleridge  writes  :  "  Our  diet  was 
very  scanty.  Every  morning  a  bit  of  dry  bread  and  some  bad  small 
beer.  Every  evening  a  larger  piece  of  bread,  and  cheese  or  butter, 
whichever  we  liked.  For  dinner, — on  Sunday,  boiled  beef  and  broth  ; 
Monday,  bread  and  butter,  and  milk  and  water ;  Tuesday,  roast 
mutton ;  Wednesday,  bread  and  butter,  and  rice  milk ;  Thursday, 
boiled  beef  and  broth  ;  Friday,  boiled  mutton  and  broth ;  Saturday, 
bread  and  butter,  and  pease-porridge.  Our  food  w\as  portioned  ;  and, 
excepting  on  Wednesdaj's,  I  never  had  a  bellyfull.  Our  appetites  were 
damped,  never  satisfied  ;  and  we  had  no  vegetables." 

double-refined,  sugar. 

half-pickled,  beef  insufficiently  salted. 

caro  equina,  horseflesh. 

crags,  necks.  The  modern  phrase.  "  scrag-end  of  a  neck  of  mutton," 
is  a  corruption  as  well  as  a  repetition. 

rotten-roasted  or  rare,  cooked  too  much  or  too  little. 

griskin,  the  lean  part  of  a  pig's  loin. 

20.  maid  or  aunt,  Sarah  Lamb,  Charles's  Aunt  Hetty,  described  by 
him  more  fully  in  the  Elia  essay,  "My  Relations,"  and  referred  to  in 
"A  Dissertation  upon  Roast  Pig,"  p.  59  of  our  text.  In  a  letter  to 
Coleridge  in  1797  Lamb  describes  her  as  "  the  kindest,  goodest  creature 
to  me  when  I  was  at  school ;  who  used  to  toddle  there  to  bring  me  good 
things,  when  I,  school-boy  like,  only  despised  her  for  it,  and  used  to  be 
ashamed  to  see  her  come  and  sit  herself  down  on  the  old  coal-hole  steps 
as  you  went  into  the  old  grammar-school,  and  open  her  apron,  and 
bring  out  her  bason,  with  some  nice  thing  she  had  caused  to  be  saved 
for  me. " 
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regale,  refreshment ;  more  commonl}'  used  as  a  verb. 

cates,  dainties. 

Tishbite,  Elijah  the  prophet ;  see  1  Kings  xvii.  4-6.  Lamb  pro- 
bably had  in  mind  the  lines  he  quotes  in  the  Elia  essay  "  Grace  before 
Meat"  from  Paradise  Regained  describing  the  dreams  of  the  fasting 

Christ  (II.  263-8)  : 

There  he  slept 
And  dreamed,  as  appetite  is  wont  to  dream, 
Of  meats  and  drinks,  nature's  refreshment  sweet. 
Him  thought,  he  by  the  brook  of  Cherith  stood. 
And  saw  the  ravens  with  their  horny  beaks 
Food  to  Elijah  bringing  even  and  morn. 

Then  follows  the  Temptation  of   the  "table  richly  spread,  in  regal 
mode,"  with  the  reflection : 

Alas  !  how  simple,  to  these  cates  compared. 
Was  that  crude  apple  that  diverted  Eve  ! 

I  was  a  poor  friendless  boy.  Here  Lamb  is  describing  what  he  knew 
to  have  been  the  sentiments  and  experiences  of  Coleridge,  who  wrote  in 
his  Biographia  Literaria  : — "  In  my  friendless  wanderings  on  our  leave- 
days  (for  I  was  an  orphan,  and  had  scarce  any  connections  in  London), 
highly  was  I  delighted,  if  any  passenger,  especially  if  he  were  drest  in 
black,  would  enter  into  conversation  with  me." 

sweet  Calne  in  Wiltshire,— a  bit  of  pure  mischief.  Lamb  knew  very 
well  tiiat  Coleridge  was  bom  at  Ottery  St.  Mary  in  Devonshire.  In  the 
London  Magazine  a  year  later  Lamb  inserted  the  following  answer  to  a 
correspondent  claiming  him,  on  the  ground  of  this  passage,  as  a  Wilt- 
shire man  : — "I  must  confess,  that  the  term  'native  town,'  applied  to 
Calne,  prima  facie  seems  to  bear  out  the  construction  which  my  friendly 
correspondent  is  willing  to  put  upon  it.  The  context  too,  I  am  afraid, 
a  little  favours  it.  But  where  the  words  of  an  author,  taken  literally, 
compared  with  some  other  passage  in  his  writings,  admitted  to  be 
authentic,  involve  a  palpable  contradiction,  it  hath  been  the  custom  of 
the  ingenuous  commentator  to  smooth  the  difficulty  by  the  supposition, 
that  in  the  one  case  an  allegorical  or  tropical  sense  was  chieflj^  intended. 
So  by  the  word  '  native,'  I  may  be  supposed  to  mean  a  town  where  I 
might  have  been  born  ;  or  where  it  might  be  desirable  that  I  should 
have  been  born,  as  being  situate  in  wholesome  air,  upon  a  dry,  chalky 
soil,  in  which  I  delight,  or  a  town  with  the  inhabitants  of  which  I 
passed  some  weeks,  a  summer  or  two  ago,  so  agreeably,  that  they  and 
it  became  in  a  manner  native  to  me.  Without  some  such  latitude  of 
interpretation  in  the  present  case,  I  see  not  how  we  can  avoid  falling 
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into  a  gross  error  in  ph3'sics,  as  to  conceive  that  a  gentleman  may  be 
born  in  two  places,  from  which  all  modern  and  ancient  testimony  is 
alike  abhorrent." 

21.  v^hole-day-leaves,  granted  on  certain  saints'  days  and  national 
festivals  as  well  as  on  alternate  Wednesdays. 

wanton,  play. 

print,  engra\'ing. 

Lions,  removed  from  the  Tower  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  1831. 

levee,  a  ceremonious  reception  given  by  a  sovereign ;  sportively 
applied  to  the  boys'  free  admission  to  see  "the  king  of  beasts." 

governor.  Samuel  Salt,  M.  P. ,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  by  whom  Lamb's 
fatlier  was  employed  and  with  whom  he  lived,  iised  his  influence  to 
secure  Charles's  admission  to  Christ's  Hospital,  but  was  not  the 
governor  who  actually  nominated  him.  In  the  essay  on  "  The  Old 
Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,"  Lamb  gives  an  affectionate  account  of 
Salt  and  Lovel  (really  John  Lamb,  Charles's  father),  who  was  "at  once 
his  clerk,  his  good  servant,  his  dresser,  his  friend,  his  'flapper,'  his 
guide,  stop-watch,  auditor,  treasurer."  In  a  postscript  to  this  essay, 
recalling  a  trifling  inaccuracy  about  Salt,  Lamb  adds  :  "Henceforth  let 
no  one  receive  the  narratives  of  Elia  for  true  records  !  They  are,  in 
truth,  but  shadows  of  fact — verisimilitudes,  not  verities — or  sitting  but 
upon  the  remote  edges  and  outskirts  of  history."  It  is  well  to  bear  the 
warning  in  mind  in  reading  the  essaj's.  Lamb  is  an  artist  with  an  ever- 
wandering  fancy,  not  a  mere  chronicler. 

22.  monitors,  older  boys,  given  certain  powers  to  preserve  order. 

callow,  originallj%  bald ;  now  used  strictly  of  birds,  meaning 
unfledged ;     hence,    young    and    inexperienced. 

hulks,  dismantled  ships  (worn  out  and  unfit  for  sea  service)  formerly 
used  as  prisons. 

Nevis  .  .  .  St.  Kitts,  islands  in  the  British  West  Indies.  Tobin 
was  a  Nevis  lawyer. 

a  young  ass.  It  is  thought  at  Christ's  Hospital  that  Lamb  invented 
this  incident. 

flame,  sweetheart. 

23.  cry  roast  meat.  The  whole  passage  is  a  striking  instance  of 
Lamb's  allusive   style.     This  particular  expression   is  a   reminiscence 
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of  the  Elizabethan  drama  of  which  Lamb  was  so  devoted  a  student. 
Fletcher  writes  in  his  comedy  Monsieur  Thomas  III.  1  : 

Not  content  to  fare  well 
But  you  must  roar  out  roast-meat, 

i.e.,  spoil  a  secret  feast  b\'  noisy  enjoj'ment  of  it. 

Caligula's  minion,  the  horse  this  Roman  emperor  made  consul, 
housed  in  a  palace,  and  served  out  of  golden  vessels. 

waxing  fat.  Deuteronomj'  xxxii.  15:  "  Jeshurun  waxed  fat,  and 
kicked. " 

Jericho,  whose  walls  fell  down  at  the  blast  of  the  priests'  horns. 
See  .Joshua  vi. 

client,  used  in  the  old  Roman  sense  of  a  plebeian  under  the  protection 
of  a  patrician,  who  was  called  his  patron. 

attentions,  usually  employed  in  the  sense  of  civilities ;  here  used 
ironically  with  reference  to  the  blows  of  the  schoolboys. 

Smithfield,  the  great  London  market  for  cattle,  horses,  asses,  etc. 

Perry,  the  steward  praised  by  Lamb  in  the  "  Recollections." 

facile,  easj--going. 

connoisseur,  one  acquainted  with  works  of  art. 

harpies,  foul  and  rapacious  monsters  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology. 
They  break  up  the  Trojans'  feast  in  the  uEneid  111.  210-258.  This  is 
probably  the  passage  Lamb  has  in  mind,  as  he  refers  to  it  directly  in 
"Grace  before  Meat." 

the  Trojan,  .^neas,  seeing  the  pictures  in  Dido's  temple,  in  the 
words  of  Vergil  which  Lamb  translates,  "  Animum  pictura  pascit 
inani." 

unctuous,  used  in  its  literal  sense  of  "oily.^ 

24.  ghoul,  an  evil  spirit  supposed  in  Mohammedan  countries  to  rob 
graves  and  feed  iipon  human  corpses. 

He  ate  strange  flesh.     Antony  and  Cleopatra  I.  iv.  67-8  : 

It  is  reported  thou  didst  eat  strange  flesh 
Which  some  did  die  to  look  on. 

settle,  a  bench  with  a  high  back  ;  in  this  case  the  seat  evidently 
formed  a  box. 

the  accursed  thing,  an  allusion  to  the  sin  of  Achan.    See  Joshua  vii. 

excommunicated,  cut  off  from  communion  with  the  churcli  ;  here, 
witli  the  rest  of  the  school.  He  was,  as  schoolboys  of  to-day  say, 
"sent  to  Covcntty." 
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pale,  limit.  Macaulay's  phrase,  "the  pale  of  civilization,"  has 
become  a  commonplace  of  journalism. 

more  grievous  than  many  stripes,  a  reminiscence  of  Scriptural 
phraseology. 

Chancery  Lane,  a  well  known  London  street,  used  chiefly  for 
law3'ers'  offices,  but  inhabited  also  in  Lamb's  day  by  the  very  poor, 
many  families  joining  at  one  large  old  house,  the  door  of  which  was 
never  locked. 

25.  'wicket,  a  small  door,  opening  from  the  common  staircase  to  the 
attic  in  which  the  old  woman  lived. 

stork.  This  bird  is  popularly  credited  with  special  devotion  to  its 
parents. 

a  present  relief,  immediate  assistance. 

cast  in  his  eye,  slight  squint. 

by  himself,  for  himself  ;  but  Lamb's  idiomatic  phrase  has  a  sense  the 
more  modern  form  hardly  conveys. 

hypochondriac,  melancholj'. 

fetters,  chains  on  the  feet. 

turned  of  seven.  Lamb  evidently  now  drops  the  character  of  Cole- 
ridge and  takes  up  his  own  story.  He  was  seven  and  a-half  when  he 
entered  ;   Coleridge  was  nearly  ten. 

26.  Bedlam,  originally  Bethlehem,  the  name  of  a  London  monastery, 
afterwards  used  as  an  asylum  for  the  insane. 

beadle,  an  officer  appointed  to  keep  order  and  administer  coi-poral 
punishment. 

of  nights,  at  night  time  ;  common  in  Shakspere,  as  in  Julius  Ccesar 
I.  ii.  192  :  "  sleek-headed  men  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights." 

auto  da  fe,  literally,  act  of  faith  ;  the  public  burning  of  a  heretic  by 
order  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

sprout  of  Howard's  brain,  devised  by  Howard,  the  prison-philan- 
thropist, whose  statue  is  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Lamb  again  expresses 
his  dislike  by  a  reference  to  the  philanthropist's  "sourness"  in  "The 
Old  Benchers." 

"watchet  weeds,"  blue  garments;  the  phrase  is  quoted  from  some 
old  English  poet,  possibly  Drayton,  or  Collins. 

27.  disfigurements  in  Dante,  some  of  the  sinners  in  Dante's  Inferno 
are  punished  by  having  their  bodies  horribly  disfigured. 

charter,  by  the  provisions  of  the  charter  founding  the  Hospital. 
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Ultima  Supplicia,  Latin  for  the  "extreme  penalty"  of  the  law, 
generally  used  of  death  on  the  scaffold. 

mysteries,  of  the  ceremonious  flogging  ;  used  here  jestingly  as  if  of 
initiation  to  some  secret  rite. 

lictor,  a  Roman  officer  who  accompanied  the  magistrates,  and  on 
their  orders  scourged  or  executed  criminals. 

San  Benito,  the  j^ellow  robe  worn  by  the  victim  at  an  auto  da/e. 

runagate,  a  corruption  of  the  Low  Latin  renegatus  (one  who  has 
denied  the  faith),  from  which  we  also  get  the  word  "renegade." 
Through  confusion  \\ath  the  words  "  run "  and  "gate "  it  was  taken  to 
mean  one  who  ran  about  the  streets. 

28.  Rev.  Matthew  Field.  Of  him  Leigh  Hunt  writes  in  his  Auto- 
biography : — "A  man  of  a  more  handsome  incompetence  for  his  situa- 
tion perhaps  did  not  exist.  He  came  late  of  a  morning ;  went  away 
soon  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  used  to  walk  up  and  down,  languidly  bear- 
ing his  cane,  as  if  it  were  a  lily,  and  hearing  our  eternal  Dominuses  and 
As  in  Praesentis  with  an  air  of  ineffable  endurance.  Often  he  did  not 
hear  at  all.  It  was  a  joke  with  us  when  any  of  our  friends  came  to  th^ 
door,  and  we  asked  his  permission  to  go  to  them,  to  address  him  with 
some  preposterous  question  wide  of  the  mark  ;  to  which  he  used  to 
assent.  We  would  say,  for  instance,  '  Are  you  not  a  great  fool,  sir?'  or 
'  Isn't  your  daughter  a  pretty  girl?'  to  which  he  would  reply,  'Yes, 
child.'  When  he  condescended  to  hit  us  with  a  cane,  he  made  a  face  as 
if  he  were  taking  physic." 

"like  a  dancer."  Antony  says  Octavius  "at  Philippi  kept  His 
sword  e'en  like  a  dancer."     Antony  and  Cleopatra  III.  xi.  35-6. 

"  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome."  Ben  Jonson's  phrase  in  his 
eulogy  of  Shakspere  prefixed  to  the  First  Folio. 

Peter  Wilkins,  an  eighteenth  century  romance  after  the  manner  of 
Gidliuer's  Travels, 

the  Adventures  of  Captain  Robert  Boyle,  an  eighteenth  century 
story  of  travel. 

the  Fortunate  Blue  Coat  Boy,  a  rather  foolish  romance,  whose  hero, 
a  Christ's  Hospital  Boy,  marries  a  rich  and  noble  lady. 

29.  ingenious  parentheses.  The  complications  of  the  string  are  com- 
pared to  those  introduced  into  a  sentence  by  parentheses. 

"  French  and  English,"  a  game  played  with  apiece  of  paper  covered 
with  dots.     Tlie  boy  who  crosses  out  most  with  his  eyes  shut  wins. 
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Rousseau  and  John  Locke,  educational  theorists  who  insisted  on 
the  importance  of  practical  training. 

episcopal  levee,  bishop's  reception.  Field  was  a  clergymen  as  well 
as  a  schoolmaster. 

fables  of  Phaedrus,  on  account  of  their  easiness  frequently  read  by 
boys  beginning  Latin. 

Helots,  slaves  to  the  Spartans,  who  used  sometimes  to  exhibit  one 
of  them  drunk  as  a  warning  to  their  sons.  Field's  pupils,  by  their 
ignorance  and  ill-behaviour,  served  as  a  warning  to  the  upper  school 
boys,  who,  like  the  Spartans,  were  subjected  to  severe  discipline. 

Xenophon  and  Plato,  famous  Greek  authors,  the  first  chiefly  of 
historical,  the  second  of  philosophical  works. 

Samite,  Pythagoras,  of  Samos,  who  forbade  his  pupils  to  speak  until 
they  had  listened  to  five  years'  lectures. 

sardonic,  sneering,  sarcastic. 

Goshen,  where  the  Israelites  dwelt,  escaped  from  the  plagues  of 
Egypt.     Exodus  viii.  22,  and  ix.  26. 

30.  Gideon's  fleece.  Curiously  enough,  Lamb  has  not  remembered 
accurately  either  the  Scripture  narrative  or  Cowley's  reference  to  it. 
In  Judges  vi.  37-40  Gideon  finds  the  fleece  wet  on  the  dry  earth,  and  on 
the  next  night  the  fleece  was  dry,  when  there  was  dew  en  all  the 
ground.  It  is  the  latter  miracle  to  which  Cowley  refers  in  The 
Complaint : — *'  Nothing  but  the  Muse's  fleece  was  dry." 

"playing  holiday."    1  Henry  IV.  I.  ii.  228-9 

If  all  the  year  were  plaj'ing  holidays. 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work. 

Tartarus,  in  Greek  mythology  the  place  of  torture  for  the  damned, 
while  Elysium  was  the  abode  of  the  blessed  after  death. 

Ululantes,  those  shrieking.  Vergil  in  the  ^neid  (VI.  557-8)  says 
that  from  Tartarus  are  heard  issuing  ' '  groans  and  the  sound  of  the  cruel 
scourge. " 

scrannel,  thin,  squeaking.     Milton,  Lycidas  123-4 

And  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw. 

Flaccus,  the  Roman  poet  Horace,  whose  full  name  was  Quintus 
Horatius  Flaccus.  He  has  two  puns  on  rex,  in  Satires  I.  vii.  32-5,  and 
Epistles  I.  i.  59-60. 

Terence,  in  whose  comedies,  Andria  V.  ii.  16  and  Adelphi  III.  liL 
74,  the  jests  quoted  are  to  be  found. 
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vis,  force. 

31.  caxon,  an  inferior  kind  of  wig. 

comet,  formerly  regarded  as  foretelling  calamity. 

'*  Od's  my  life."  "  Though  a  clergyman,  very  orthodox,  and  of  rigid 
morals,  he  indulged  himself  in  an  oatli,  which  was  '  God's-my-life  ! ' " — 
Leigh  Hunt's  Autobiography,  in  which  are  given  several  anecdotes  of 
Boyer's  cruelty. 

expletory,  completing  the  sentence. 

the  Debates,  of  Parliament. 

diffuser.  Because  the  longer  the  speeches  were,  the  more  lashes  the 
victim  received. 

32.  forewarned,  forbidden  by  rule. 

oral,  given  by  word  of  mouth.  For  instance,  a  boy  was  expected  to 
know,  without  its  being  specially  mentioned,  tliat  he  could  not  keep 
white  mice  in  the  master's  desk.  W —  professed  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  he  could  do  anything  not  expressly  forbidden. 

Coleridge,  in  his  Biographia  Literaria,  says:  "At  school  I  enjoyed 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  very  sensible,  tliough  at  the  same  time, 
a  very  severe  master."  He  goes  on  to  speak  at  length  of  Boyer's  merits 
as  a  teacher,  "whose  severities,  even  now,  not  seldom  furnish  the 
dreams,  by  which  the  blind  fancy  would  fain  interpret  to  the  mind  the 
painful  sensations  of  distempered  sleep  ;  but  neither  lessen  nor  dim  the 
deep  sense  of  my  moral  and  intellectual  obligations."  Coleridge  writes 
also  in  his  Table  Talk:  "  The  discipline  at  Christ's  Hospital  in  my  time 
weis  ultra  Spartan  ;  all  domestic  ties  were  to  be  put  aside.  '  Boy  ! '  I 
remember  Boyer  saying  to  me  once  when  I  was  crying  the  first  day  of 
my  return  after  the  holidays,  '  Boy  !  the  school  is  your  father  !  Boy  ! 
the  school  is  your  mother  !  Boy  !  the  school  is  your  brother  !  Boy  ! 
the  school  is  your  sister  !  the  school  is  your  first  cousin,  and  your  second 
cousin,  and  all  the  rest  of  your  relations  !  Let's  have  no  more 
crying  !'  "  Coming  under  the  influence  of  Voltaire,  Coleridge  professed 
himself  an  infidel.  "So,  sirrah,  you  are  an  infidel,  are  you?"  said 
Boyer  ;  "then  I'll  flog  your  infidelity  out  of  you  !  "  Coleridge  said  it 
was  the  "only  just  flogging  he  ever  received." 

Country  Spectator,  a  magazine  conducted  by  T.  F.  Middleton,  who 
afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  The  Memorial  placed  in  the 
school  in  1872  on  the  centenary  of  Coleridge's  birth  is  a  bronze  group 
representing  Middleton,  Coleridge,  and  Lamb  as  Blue  Coat  boys  reading 
together. 
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C .     "Coleridge,  when  he  heard  of  his  death,  said,  'It  was  lucky 

that  the  cherubim  who  took  him  to  heaven  were  nothing  but  faces  and 
wings,  or  he  would  infallibly  have  flogged  them  by  the  way.'  " — Leigh 
Hunt's  AutohiograpJiy. 

T e,  TroUope,  who  succeeded  Boyer  as  Upper  Grammar  master. 

anti-socialities,  unfriendly  relations. 

sub-appearance,  appearance  in  close  succession. 

coadjutors,  helpers  of  each  other. 

fasces,  rods — a  double  allusion  to  the  birch  rod,  and  the  fasces  borne 
by  the  Roman  lictors  as  emblems  of  authority. 

Cicero  De  Amicitia,  the  Roman  philosopher's  treatise  on  friendship. 

33,  Th ,  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  British  ambassador  in  Sweden, 

Denmark  and  Portugal. 

saturnine,  gloomy,  phlegmatic,  this  temperament  being  ascribed  by 
astrologers  to  those  born  under  Saturn. 

Sharpe,  the  author  of  Remarks  on  the  Uses  of  the  Definite  Article  in 
the  Greek  Testament. 

bear  his  mitre  high,  rule  his  diocese  with  a  high  hand. 

regni  novitas,  newness  of  his  rule.  Middleton  was  the  first  bishop 
of  Calcutta.     The  phrase  is  quoted  from  the  Mneid  I.  563. 

Jewel  ....  Hooker,  Elizabethan  bishops  of  the  English  Church, 
celebrated  for  their  learning  and  modesty. 

watered,  cultivated  with  tender  care.  St.  Paul  writes  to  the 
Corinthians  (I.  iii.  6):  "I  have  planted,  ApoUos  watered;  but  God 
gave  the  increase." 

S ,  "Scott,  died  in  Bedlam  "—Lamb's  key. 

M ,  "  Maunde,  dismiss'd  school." 

Edward's  race,  proteges  of  Edward  VI.,  Christ's  Hospital  boys. 
Altered  from  Prior,  Carmen  Seculare  : 

Finding  some  of  Stuart's  race 
Unhappy,  pass  ttieir  annals  by. 

dark  pillar,  of  melancholy.  Coleridge  afterwards  became  an  opium- 
eater,  and  was  subject  to  severe  depression.  See  Exodus  xiii.  21-2,  for 
"  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  "  and  "  the  pillar  of  fire." 

Mirandula,  Giovanni  Pico  della  Mirandola,  a  scholar  of  the  Italian 
Renascence  who  was  unusually  precocious. 

Jamblichus  .  .  .  Plotinus,  Neo-Platonic  philosophers  of  the  third 
and  fourlli  centuries. 
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34.  waxedst  not  pale,  ia  allusion  to  Horace,  Epistles  I.  iii.  10. 
wit-combats,   between   Shakspere  and   Ben  Jonson,    described    in 

Fuller's  Worthies.  Lamb,  in  the  quotation,  substitutes  Coleridge's 
name  for  Jonson's,  and  for  Shakspere's  the  initials  of  Charles  Valentine 
Le  Grice,  a  school-fellow  of  his,  who  became  a  clergyman  in  Cornwall. 
He  is  also  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Elia  essay  ' '  Grace 
before  Meat."  Leigh  Hunt  says  he  was  "a  wag"  and  "report  at 
school  made  him  the  author  of  a  little  anonymous  tract  on  The  Art  of 
Poking  the  Fire." 

Allen,  like  Lamb,  a  writer  of  witty  paragraphs  for  the  press.  See 
the  essay  on  "Newspapers  Thirty-five  Years  Ago." 

Nireus  formosus.  Nireus  was  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Greeks 
before  Tro}'.     Horace,  Epodes  XV.  22  :  "  formaque  vincas  Nirea." 

bl ,  blast. 

F ,  Favell.     Leigh  Hunt  says  that  Sam  Le  Grice  and  Favell, 

when  at  the  university,  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  York  asking  for  com- 
missions in  the  army.      "  The  Duke  good-naturedly  sent  them." 

Sizars,  poor  students  at  the  universities  who  formerly  waited  on  the 
others  in  part  payment  of  board  and  instruction. 

35.  Fr ,  Franklin,  master  of  the  preparatory  branch  of  Christ's 

Hospital  at  Hertford,  1801-27. 

T ,  Thompson,  to  whom  Lamb  dedicated  his  story,   Rosamund 

Gray. 


MACKERY  END,  IN  HERTFORDSHIRE. 

(London  Magazine,  July,  1821.) 

Mackrye  End  may  now  be  easily  reached  from  Wheathampstead 
Station  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  The  old  farmhouse,  with 
some  additions  since  Lamb's  day,  is  still  standing. 

35.   Bridget  Elia,  Mary  Lamb.     See  biographical  sketch,  pp.  1-2. 

the  rash  king's  offspring,  Jephthah's  daughter.     Judges  xi.  30-40. 

"with  a  difference."  Ophelia  in  Hamlet  TV.  v.  183,  "  0,  you  must 
wear  your  rue  with  a  difference." 

bickerings,  little  quarrels. 

dissembling,  simulating.  This  is  contrary  to  the  established  usage, 
according  to  which  dissemble  is  to  pretend  not  to  be  something  that 
vou  are. 
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Burton,  the  author  of  Tlie  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  (1621). 

36.  a  story.  Mary  Lamb's  passion  for  novel-reading  is  spoken  of  by 
others. 

humours,  eccentricities. 

bizarre,  whimsical,  fantastic. 

"holds  Nature  more  clever" — a  quotation  from  Gay,  Epitaph  of 
Byewords. 

obliquities,  irregularities. 

Reiigio  Medici,  A  Physician's  Religion,  the  chief  work  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  whose  curious  notions  and  elaborate  style  made  him  a  favourite 
with  Lamb. 

intellectuals,  reasoning  powers,  intelligence. 

Margaret  Ne^vcastle,  an  eccentric  Restoration  noblewoman,  of  high 
character  an<l  remarkable  talents,  for  whom  Lamb  often  expressed  his 
admiration. 

37.  derogatory,  disparaging. 

stuff  of  the  conscience,  quoted  from  Othello  I.  ii.  2. 
good  old  English  reading,  in  the  library  of  Samuel  Salt  of  the  Inner 
Temple.     See  note  on  p.  21. 

38.  beat  up  the  quarters  of,  arouse,  disturb,  visit  unceremoniously. 
The  expression  is  used  in  exactly  the  same  way  by  Richardson  in 
Pamela. 

corn  country.     Hertfordshire  is  mainly  agricultural  and  grows  a  large 
quantity  of  wheat. 
substantial  yeoman,  well-to-do  farmer. 

39.  "  heart  of  June,"  quoted  from  Ben  Jonson. 

the  poet,  Wordsworth.  See  Yarrow  Visited,  stanza  6,  "than  which" 
(Lamb  wrote  to  Wordsworth)  "  I  think  no  lovelier  stanza  can  be  found 
in  the  wide  world  of  poetry." 

^vaking  bliss,  conscious  enjoyment,  less  like  a  dream  ;  quoted  from 
Milton's  Covins. 

40.  gossamer,  spider  thread. 
rending,  separating. 

the  two  scriptural  cousins,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.     Luke  i.  39-40. 

B.  F.,  Barron  Field,  an  English  barrister,  who  in  1S16  became  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales.  To  him  Lamb  addressed 
the  Elia  essay  entitled  "  Distant  Correspondents." 
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peradventure.  l)y  chance. 

The  fatted  calf.     See  the  Pai-able  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  Luke  xv.  23. 
41.  astoundment,  intense  surprise. 

I  forget  all  this.     A  reminiscence  of  Psalm  cxxxvii.  5  :    "If  I  forget 
thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning." 


DREAM-CHILDREN  :    A  REVERIE. 

{ London  Magazine,  January,  1822. ) 

The  death  of  Lamb's  brother  John  on  Oct.  26,  1821,  appears  to  have 
suggested  the  tender  vein  of  reminiscence  and  musing  on  "  what  might 
have  been  "  in  this  essay,  which  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
delicate  in  pathos  and  perfect  in  workmanship  Lamb  ever  wrote.  But 
this  kind  of  reverie  was  not  unusual  with  him.  He  writes  in  an  earlier 
essay  ("  Xew  Year's  Eve ") :  "Being  without  wife  or  family  .... 
and  having  no  offspring  of  my  own  to  dally  with,  I  turn  back  upon 
memor}%  and  adopt  my  own  early  idea,  as  my  heir  and  favourite." 

41.  Norfolk.  Lamb's  grandmother,  Mary  Field,  was  housekeeper  for 
more  than  fifty  years  at  Blakesware  in  Hertfordshire,  the  seat  of  the 

Plumers,   described  in  the  Elia  essay    "Blakesmoor  in  H shire." 

William  Plumer,  who  lived  in  another  family  seat  (also  in  Hertford- 
shire), and  dismantled  Blakesware,  was  still  living  when  "Dream- 
Children"  was  published,  and  this  may  have  been  the  reason  whj^  Lamb 
altered  the  name  of  the  count}'  to  Norfolk,  the  scene  of  the  legend  of 
the  children  in  the  wood. 

42.  Robin  Redbreasts,  which  at  the  end  of  the  ballad  cover  the 
bodies  of  the  murdered  children  with  leaves. 

ta^vdry,  showy,  pretentious  and  yet  worthless. 

Psaltery,  the  Psalms.     P.salter  is  the  more  usual  and  correct  form. 

43.  spread  her  hands,  in  amazement  at  such  learning, 
cancer,  tlie  actual  cause  of  Mrs.  Field's  death. 

apparition  of  two  infants.  There  was  a  legend  in  the  Plumer  family 
about  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  two  children  in  the  .seventeenth 
century. 

the  old  busts.  These  were  among  the  things  removed  by  Mr.  Plumer 
from  Blakesware. 

44.  nectarines,  a  variety  of  peach  tliouglit  particularly  delicious. 
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forbidden  fruit.  See  Genesis  ii.  lG-17  and  the  opening  lines  of 
Paradise  Lost. 

basking,  lying  in  the  sun;  originally  a  Norse  word,  meaning  "to 
bathe  one's  self." 

impertinent,  because  the  pike  eats  dace.  It  is  a  sluggish  fish,  while 
dace  are. very  lively. 

irrelevant,  not  to  the  purpose,  not  worth  attention. 

mettlesome,  high-spirited. 

45.  a  lame-footed  boy.  It  is  not  known  wliether  Lamb  was  ever 
temporarily  lame  in  boyhood.  John  Lamb's  lameness  was  caused  by 
the  fall  of  a  stone  in  1796,  just  before  tlie  tragedy  which  made  such  a 
difference  in  Charles  Lamb's  life.  Writing  to  Coleridge  just  afterwards 
he  says  :  "I  had  the  whole  weight  of  the  family  thrown  on  me  ;  for  my 
brother,  little  disposed  (I  speak  not  without  tenderness  for  him)  at  any 
time  to  take  care  of  old  age  and  infirmities,  had  now,  with  his  bad  leg, 
an  exemption  from  such  duties,  and  I  was  now  left  alone."  John  Lamb 
was  self-indulgent,  and  in  manhood  they  saw  little  of  each  other,  but 
Charles  felt  his  loss  severely,  as  is  shown  by  the  letters  he  wrote  at  the 
time.  A  fuller  account  of  John  Lamb,  written  before  his  death,  will 
be  found  in  the  Elia  essay  ' '  My  Relations. " 

took  off  his  limb.    This  is  a  detail  supplied  from  Lamb's  imagination. 

Alice  W n,  Winterton  in  Lamb's  Key,   but  he  adds  that  it  is 

a  feigned  name.  The  real  name  of  the  village  girl  "with  the  bright 
yellow  Hertfordshire  hair,  and  eye  of  watchet  hue  "  Avas  probably  Ann 
Simmons.  She  seems  to  have  lived  in  one  of  the  cottages  near  Blakes- 
ware  and  married  !Mr.  Bartram,  or  Bartrum,  a  London  pawnbroker. 
Lamb  probably  idealized  this  youthful  passion,  which,  if  his  "seven 
long  years  "  are  to  be  taken  literally,  must  have  begun  when  he  was  a 
boy  of  fourteen.  He  writes  in  "New- Year's  Eve":  "  I  would  scarce 
now  have  any  of  those  untoward  accidents  and  events  of  my  life 
reversed.  I  would  no  more  alter  them  than  the  incidents  of  some  well- 
contrived  novel.  Methinks  it  is  better  that  I  should  have  pined  away 
seven  of  my  goldenest  years,  when  I  was  thrall  to  the  fair  hair,  and 

fairer  eyes,  of  Alice  W n,  than  tliat  so  passionate  a  love-adventure 

should  be  lost. " 

48.  difficulty,  shyness,  reserve,  reluctance  to  be  won. 

representment,  re-incarnation. 

whose,  (.''.,  the  first  or  the  second  Alice's. 

might  have  been,  if  he  had  married  Alice. 
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Lethe,  the  river  of  Hades,  which  made  those  who  drank  of  it  com- 
pletely forget  their  past  life.  Vergil  in  the  JEntid  (VI.  703-751)  says 
that  after  thousands  of  years  the  soul,  having  drunk  of  Lethe,  returns 
to  earth  in  another  body.  Some  such  far  oif  incarnation  is  all  that  is 
possible  for  the  creations  of  the  dreamer's  imagination. 
•  Bridget  ....  Jairies  Elia,  the  names  given  by  Lamb  to  his 
sister  and  brother  in  "il}'  Relations."' 

gone  for  ever.     This  was  the  oid}'  part  of  the  dream  that  remained 
true. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  EARS. 

(London  Magazine,  March,  1821.) 

Lamb  exaggerates  his  lack  of  appreciation  for  music  in  this  essay, 
as  in  his  verses,   "Free   Thoughts   on   Several  Eminent   Composers," 

beginning  : 

Some  crj-  up  Haydn,  some  Mozart, 
Just  as  the  whim  bites  ;  for  my  part 
I  do  not  care  a  farthing  candle 
For  either  of  them,  or  for  Handel. — 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  a  fervent  admirer  of  Braham,  whose  singing 
of  Handel's  oratorio  "Israel  in  Egypt"  is  commended  in  the  essay  on 
"  Imperfect  S^^mpathies."  Lamb  wrote  of  this  great  singer  :  "  He  was 
a  rare  composition  of  the  Jew,  the  gentleman,  and  the  angel ;  j'et  all 
these  elements  mixed  up  so  kindly  in  him  that  j'ou  could  not  tell  which 
preponderated. " 

46.  volutes,  spiral  ornaments  at  the  sides  of  the  capital  or  top  of 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  pillars. 

conduits,  channels,  usually  for  water,  here  for  sound. 

the  mole  has  small  ears  but  keen  hearing. 

labyrinthine,  ^vinding,  intricate. 

side-intelligencers,  side  passages,  conveying  information  to  the  brain. 

to  dravy  upon  assurance,  to  rely  upon  impudence.    • 

47.  "quite  unabashed."     Lamb  gave  the  reference  in  a  foot-note  in 
the  London  Magazine  to  Pope's  Dunciad  (II.    147) : 

Earless  on  high  stood  unabash'd  Defoe. 
upon  that  article,  in  that  particular. 

pillory,  a  frame  in  which  the  offender's  head  and  hands  were  fixed  iu 
an  uncomfortable  and  helpless  position  while  he  was  exposed  to  the 
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jeers  and  insults  of  the  mob.  This  mode  of  punishment  was  practised 
in  Great  Britain  up  to  the  beginning  of  Queen  Tietoria's  reign.  Defoe 
was  subjected  to  it  for  liis  satirical  tract  "  The  Shortest  Way  with  the 
Dissenters  "  in  1703,  but  the  barbarous  practice  of  cutting  off  the  ears, 
which  often  accompanied  exposure  in  the  pillory,  was  in  his  case  not 
carried  out. 

concourse  of  sweet  sounds.     The  Merchant  of  Venice  V.  i.  83-5  : 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils. 

"Water  parted  from  the  sea."  This  and  "In  infancy"  are  both 
songs  from  Arne's  opera  "  Artaxerxes,"  Lamb's  "First  Play." 

harpsichord,  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  pianoforte. 

Mrs.   S 5  not  identified  beyond  the  name  "Spinkes"  given  in 

Lamb's  Key. 

Alice  W n.     See  notes  to  ' '  Dream  Children  "  abov^e. 

A.,  William  AjTton,  a  well-known  musical  critic  of  the  time. 

48.  Sostenuto  and  adagio,  Italian  musical  terms  indicating  that  a 
passage  is  to  be  played  in  a  "  sustained"  or  "leisurely"  manner. 

Sol,  Fa,  Mi,  Re,  names  of  notes  used  in  singing. 

conjuring,  mysterious,  magical. 

Baralipton,  a  meaningless  word  invented  by  the  scholastic  phil- 
osophers for  the  purpose  of  exercises  in  logic. 

Jubal  "was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ" — 
Genesis  iv.  21. 

gamut,  the  scale,  from  Gamma-ut,  the  ancient  name  of  the  first  note. 

singly  unimpressible  to,  alone  incapable  of  receiving  impressions 
from. 

stroke,  effect. 

49.  cried-up,  extravagantly  praised. 

midsummer  madness.  Olivia  in  Twelfth  Night,  III.  iv.  61  :  "Why, 
this  is  very  midsummer  madness."  The  midsummer  moon  was  believed 
a  cause  of  insanity. 

con,  learn  b}'  heart. 

thrid,  thread,  follow  all  the  windings  of. 

hieroglyphics,  the  sacred  picture-writings  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

follov7,  with  the  mind,  in  the  attempt  to  connect  what  went  before 
V  ith  what  comes  after. 
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the  Enraged  Musician,  a  picture  by  Hogarth  of  a  musician  almost 
driven  mad  by  street  noises. 

Oratorio,  a  sacred  musical  performance  without  scenery  or  special 
dress. 

pit,  the  part  of  the  theatre  on  the  ground  floor,  a  little  removed  from 
the  stage,  chief!}'  frequented  by  devoted  theatre-goers  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  dearer  seats. 

Laughing  Audience,  a  wonderful  picture  by  Hogarth  representing 
varieties  of  mirth  as  seen  on  different  human  faces  at  a  play.  There  is 
a  good  description  of  it  in  Dowden,  Shakspere's  Mind  and  Art  pp.  338-9. 

Party  in  a  parlour,  etc.  Quoted  from  the  first  edition  of  Words- 
worth's Pete)-  Bell.  The  stanza  was  omitted  from  subsequent  editions, 
but  in  the  meantime  Shelley  had  taken  it  for  the  motto  of  his  burlesque 
Peter  Bell  the  Third. 

50.  concertos,  elaborate  pieces  of  music  for  one  or  more  instruments, 
accompanied  by  an  orchestra. 

all  stops,  all  punctuation  marks,  no  words. 
mime,  a  mimic  or  actor  of  farces.     Latin  mirnus. 
book  in  Patmos.     See  Revelation  x.  10. 
Burton.     Anatoimj  of  Melancholy  I.  ii.  2.  6. 
melancholy  given,  given  or  inclined  to  melancholy, 
amabilis  insania,  delightful  ecstasy.     Horace,  Odes  III.  iv.  5. 
mentis  gratissimus  error,  a  most  welcome  deception  of  the  mind,  a 
pleasing  hallucination.     Horace,  Epistles  II.  ii.  140. 
toys,  trifles,  innocent  amusements. 

51.  habitated,  habituated,  accustomed. 

subrusticus  pudor,  awkward  bashfulness.  Cicero,  Epistolce  ad  Fami- 
Uares  V.  xii.  first  sentence. 

Nov ,  Vincent  Novello,  a  well-known  organist  and  composer. 

abbey,  Westminster. 

dove's  wings.  Psalm  Iv.  6  :  "Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  !" 
Barron  Field  says  that  Lamb  was  especially  fond  of  the  setting  of  these 
words  by  Kent,  the  English  composer  of  the  previous  century. 
Mendelssohn's  anthem,  "O  for  the  wings  of  a  dove,"  was  not  yet 
composed. 

52.  cleanse  his  mind.  Psalm  cxix.  9  :  "  Wherewithal  shall  a  young 
man  cleanse  his  way  ?  "  Anthems  to  these  words  were  written  by  the 
English  composers  Cook  and  Boyce. 
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rapt  above  earth,  etc.     Walton's  Compleat  Angler  I.  iv.: 

I  was  for  that  time  lifted  above  earth  ; 

And  possessed  joys  not  promised  in  my  birth. 

"earthly"     .     .     .     "heavenly."     See  1  Corinthians  xv.  48-9. 

German  ocean,  of  music  by  German  composers. 

Arion  (long  i),  a  musician  of  Lesbos,  who,  according  to  the  Greek 
legend,  when  threatened  with  death  by  pirates,  obtained  permission  to 
play  one  last  tune.  This  attracted  a  shoal  of  dolphins,  and  upon  the 
back  of  one  of  these  he  escaped  to  land. 

Tritons,  sea  gods,  half  men,  half  fishes.  Modern  opinion  would  not 
agree  with  Lamb  in  making  Bach  and  Beethoven  subordinate  to  Haydn 
and  Mozart. 

at  my  wit's  end.     See  Psalm  cvii.  26-7. 

dazzle,  gleam  confusedly.  This  is  a  curious  use  of  the  word,  which 
is  a  diminutive  of  "  daze,"  and  means  to  make  or  become  confused. 

his,  Novello's. 

tiara,  an  elaborate  head-dress ;  originally  Persian,  now  used  with 
special  reference  to  the  triple  crown  worn  by  the  Pope  on  ceremonial 
occasions. 

naked,  unadorned,  frank. 

malleus  hereticorum,  the  heretics'  hammer,  the  title  of  an  attack 
upon  Luther  and  other  early  Protestants. 

heresiarch,  chief  of  heretics. 

Marcion,  Ebion,  Cerinthus,  heretics  of  the  first  century,  each  of 
whom  had  a  view  inconsistent  with  the  opinions  of  the  other  two. 

Gog  and  Magog.  See  Revelation  xx.  8,  where  they  stand  for  all 
unbelievers. 

what  not,  anything  and  everything. 

dissipates  the  figment,  dispels  the  vision. 

Lutheran,  Protestant.  Ben  Jonson  has  a  jesting  reference  to 
"Luther's  beer"  {Epigram  101).  Oilier  in  his  reminiscences  of  Lamb 
says  :  "  Once  at  a  musical  party  at  Leigh  Hunt's,  being  oppressed  with 
what  to  him  was  nothing  better  than  a  prolong  d  noise  ....  he 
said — '  If  one  only  had  a  pot  of  porter,  one  might  get  through  this.'  It 
was  procured  for  him,  and  he  weathered  the  Mozartian  storm." 

rationalities  of  a  purer  faith,  reasonable  \aews  of  Protestantism. 


A  DISSERTATION  UPON  ROAST  PIG. 

{London,  Magazine,  September,  1S22.) 

"  The  idea  of  tlie  discovery  of  roasting  pigs  I  borrowed  from  my  friend 
Manning,"  Lamb  sa3s  in  a  letter  written  six  months  later.  Maiming 
had  been  in  China  for  some  years,  and  this  fact  may  have  suggested  to 
Lamb  his  fantastic  setting  of  the  story,  which  in  its  bald  outlines  is  a 
commonplace  of  literature  going  back  to  the  third  century.  With  the 
exception  of  the  name  of  the  Chinese  philosopher  Confucius  (sixth 
century  B.C.),  the  details  are,  of  course,  Lamb's  own  invention. 

53.  broiling',  exposing  to  a  fierce  heat ;  roasting,  to  a  moderate  one. 
the  elder  brother,  of  earlier  date. 

mast,  beech  nuts,  used  to  feed  pigs. 

lubberly,  awkward. 

younker,  a  Shaksperean  word  conveying  the  idea  of  youth  associated 
with  either  gaiety  or  greemiess.  We  have  the  latter  in  FalstaflPs 
exclamation  in  1  Henry  IV,  III.  iii.  92 :  "  What,  will  you  make  a 
younker  of  me?";  the  former  in  3  Htnry  VI.  II.  i.  24:  "Trimm'd 
like  a  younker  prancing  to  his  love  ! "  and  Merchant  of  Venice  II.  vi. 
14  :  "How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal." 

antediluvian,  before  the  flood. 
nev7-farrowed,  new-born, 
tenement,  habitation. 

54.  firebrand,  used  in  the  double  sense  of  "incendiary"  and  "mis- 
chievous rogue." 

premonitory  moistening.  He  was  forewarned  of  the  delicacies  in 
store  for  him  by  his  mouth  watering. 

nether,  lower. 

booby,  stupid. 

crackling,  the  crisp  skin  of  roast  pork.     See  p.  58. 

retributory,  avenging,  punishing. 

lower  regions,  stomach. 

remote  quarters,  his  shoulders,  on  wliich  the  blows  were  raining. 

55.  sensible,  conscious,  aware. 

me,  the  indirect  object  of  advantago  or  disadvantage,  often  used  in 
Shakspere.  See  Taming  of  the  Shreio,  beginning  of  I.  ii.  :  "  Knock  me 
at  this  gate." 

267 
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eats,  (juasi -passive.  Goldsmith,  Vknr  of  Wahefiehl:  "If  the  cakes 
at  tea  eat  slioit  and  crisp."     Used  in  the  same  sense  by  Shakspere. 

the  lesser  half,  keeping  the  larger  share  for  himself. 

cramming,  stuffing  the  pig  into  his  mouth. 

w^ould  choke,  wished  to  choke  himself. 

litter,  of  nine  pigs.     See  p.  53. 

56.  farrowed,  brought  forth  young. 

assize  town,  in  England  a  county  town  to  which  the  judges  come  to 
hold  the  assizes.  Used  here  to  give  a  burlesque  effect  of  historic  detail. 
So  with  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  trial,  which  are  distinctively 
modern  and  English. 

charge,  direction  as  to  the  law  of  the  case  given  by  an  English  judge. 

box,  the  shut-in  benches  where  the  jury  sit  during  an  English  trial. 
After  hearing  the  evidence,  they  are  conducted  to  a  private  room  for 
consultation,  unless  they  are  ready  to  give  a  unanimous  verdict  off- 
hand, as  Lamb  imagines  to  have  been  the  case  in  this  instance.  The 
taste  of  the  burnt  pig  had  such  an  effect  upon  their  minds  that  they  at 
once  agreed  upon  a  verdict  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  judge's  charge 
and  the  e\'idence. 

winked  at,  shut  his  eyes  to.  This  meaning  is  common  in  the  Bible 
and  Shakspere. 

57.  took  wing,  was  noised  abroad. 

Locke,  the  great  English  philosopher  (1632-1704). 

dynasty,  succession  of  sovereigns  of  the  same  famil3^  Lamb  is  still 
writing  in  the  mock-historic  style. 

culinary,  connected  with  cooking.     Latin,  ciilina,  a  kitchen. 

mundus  edibilis,  world  of  eatables. 

princeps  obsoniorum,  chief  of  dainties. 

between  pig  and  pork,  too  old  to  roast  and  too  young  to  salt. 

hobbydehoy  (or  hobbledehoy),  a  clumsy  jouth,  "  neither  a  man  nor  a 
boy." 

suckling,  babe  at  the  breast. 
,     moon,  month.     ISIonth  means  the  period  of  time   measured  by  the 
moon. 

guiltless     ....     of,  unpolluted  by. 

amor  immunditiae,  love  of  filth.  Tlie  allusion  is  to  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  tlie  fall  of  Adam  which  involved  all  his  offspring. 
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broken,  conimonl}'  used  011I3'  of  the  passage  of  a  bo3''s  voice  to  the 
deeper  tones  of  manhood. 

58.  praeludium,  prelude,  music  played  by  way  of  introduction. 
exterior  tegument,  outer  skin.     The  longer  words  are  used  in  mock 

seriousness  for  comic  effect. 

tawmy,  yellowish-brown. 

oleaginous,  oily. 

quintessence,  essence  five  times  distilled. 

manna,  the  food  sent  from  heaven  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 
See  Exodus  xvi.  14,  15. 

if  it  must  be  so,  if  we  must  use  terms  so  gross. 

ambrosian,  heavenly,  like  ambrosia,  the  food  of  the  Greek  gods. 

doing,  being  cooked. 

passive,  submissive. 

equably,  smoothly,  evenly,  witli  mind  undisturbed. 

sensibility,  sensitiveness. 

radiant  jellies —shooting  stars.  There  is  an  ancient  superstition 
that  shooting  stars  leave  jellies  where  they  fall.  The  prosaic  fact  is,  of 
course,  that  the  young  pig's  eyes  drop  out  because  of  the  heat  to  which 
they  are  exposed. 

conversation,  manner  of  life,  as  in  2  Peter  ii.  7  "  the  filthy  conversa- 
tion of  the  wicked." 

59.  Ere  sin  could  blight,  etc.  This  couplet  is  quoted,  with  exquisite 
humour,  from  Coleridge's  Epitaph  on  a  Young  Infant,  published  in  1796 
in  a  little  volume  of  poems  to  which  Lamb  himself  contributed. 

epicure,  one  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  The  modern  use 
of  the  word  is  a  slander  on  the  philosopher  Epicurus,  who  was  devoted 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect. 

for  such  a  tomb  might  be  content  to  die,  probably  a  reminiscence  of 
the  last  line  of  Milton's  verses  on  Shakspere,  "  that  kings  for  such  a 
tomb  would  wish  to  die." 

sapors,  tastes,  flavours. 

excoriateth,  takes  the  skin  off — an  exaggeration  of  the  keenness  of 
the  flavour. 

stoppeth  at  the  palate,  satisfies  the  taste,  not  the  stomach. 

censorious,  inclined  to  find  fault  without  sufficient  cause. 

batten,  fatten. 
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helpeth     .     .     all  around,  may  be  served  and  do  good  to  everj^body. 

is  the  least  envious,  excites  the  least  envy,  because  all  parts  are 
equally  good. 

neighbours'  fare,  food  promoting  neighbourly  or  friendl}'  feeling. 

I  am  one  of  those,  etc.  This  paragraj^h  and  the  next  are  merely  the 
elaboration  of  a  letter  Lamb  wrote  to  Coleridge  on  March  9,  1822 — six 
months  before  the  essay  was  published.  The  story  of  the  old  gray 
impostor  and  some  other  hints  are  to  be  found  in  the  letter,  which  was 
evidently  the  foundation  of  the  essay,  the  main  addition  being  the  fable 
of  the  origin  of  the  art  of  roasting,  suggested  by  Manning. 

60.  proper,  peculiar  to  himself.     Latin,  proprius,  one's  own. 
Absents,  those  absent.     The  odd  form  adds  force  to  the  pun. 
"tame  villatic  fo^vl,"  quoted  from  Milton,  Sa7nson  Agonistes  1695. 
villatic,  of  the  village. 

brawn,  boar's  flesh  pickled  or  potted. 

"give  everything."     Lear  II.  iv.  253  :  "I  gave  you  all." 

extra-domiciliate,  a  word  of  Lamb's  own  invention,  from  the  Latin, 
extra,  outside,  and  domicilium,  a  dwelling-house. 

slightingly,  without  due  appreciation. 

predestined,  decreed  beforehand  by  fate. 

insensibility,  lack  of  feeling. 

aunt.     See  p.  20,  line  3,  and  note  thereon. 

a  counterfeit,  an  impostor. 

the  very  coxcombry  of  charity,  tlio  height  of  conceit  disguising  itself 
as  charity. 

61.  impertinent,  irrelevant,  inappropriate. 
nice,  discriminating. 

obsolete,  gone  out  of  use. 

The  age  of  discipline,  of  the  use  of  the  rod.     The  clause  echoes  a 
famous  phrase  of  Burke's,  "  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone." 
intenerating  and  dulcifying,  making  tender  and  sweet. 
refining  a  violet.     Khifj  John  IV.  ii.  11: 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 


Is  wasteful  and  ridit  ulous  excess. 
gusto,  relish,  flavour. 
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St.  Omer's,  a  Jesuit  college  in  France.  Lamb  was  never  there. 
Canon  Ainger  remarks  upon  this  as  an  instance  of  Lamb's  "audacious 
indifference  to  fact."  The  phrase  on  the  preceding  page  "over  London 
Bridge  "  has  also  been  regarded  as  a  wilful  mystification  ;  but  this  is  at 
least  doubtful.  Lamb  had  certainly  no  hesitation  in  adding  fictitious 
details  according  to  his  fancy. 

per  flagellationem  extremam,  by  whipping  to  death. 

I  forget  the  decision.  This  is  the  final  touch  of  affected  seriousness, 
the  whole  incident  being,  of  course,  a  plaj'ful  invention. 

62.  barbecue,  to  roast  whole  after  splitting  and  stuffing.  The  deri- 
vation "  harbe  d  queue"  sometimes  given  is  fanciful  and  erroneous.  It 
comes  from  an  Indian  word,  meaning  a  wooden  frame  for  smoking  or 
roasting  meat. 

to  your  palate,  wdth  stufling  to  your  taste. 

shalots,  strong  onions. 

rank,  strong-smelling. 

guilty,  harmful,  poisonous,  a  translation  of  Horace's  phrase  {E/podes 
III.  3)  "cicutis  allium  nocentius." 
stronger,  in  scent  and  flavour. 


THOMAS  DB  QUINCBY. 
COKFESSIOXS  OF  AN  ENGLISH  OPIUM  EATER. 

The  version  of  the  "Confessions"  adopted  in  the  text  is  that  of  the 
original  issue  in  the  London  Magnzlne  (1821),  Avhich  has  been  generally 
preferred,  both  by  the  critics  and  the  public,  to  the  enlarged  edition 
published  by  De  Quincey  in  his  collected  works  thirt\'-five  years  latei\ 
On  account  of  his  tendency  to  digression,  De  Quincey's  second  thoughts 
are  sometimes  less  effective  than  his  first.  The  additional  details 
given  in  the  later  version  have  been  used  in  the  notes  and  are  distin- 
guished by  quotation  marks. 

65.  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  at  the  end  of  the  last  article  in  his  periodical, 

The  Idlir. 

I  had  not  been  happy.  The  chief  reasons  of  De  Quincey's  unhappi- 
ncss  at  Manchester  Grammar  School  were  (1)  the  state  of  his  health, 
the  school  hours  not  permitting  him  to  take  sufficient  exercise  ;  (2)  his 
dislike  of  the  head  master,  who  (he  says)  "  could  not  disguise  from  my 
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hourly  notice  the  poverty  and  meagreness  of  his  understanding";  (3) 
the  refusal  of  his  guardian  to  allow  him  to  go  to  Oxford. 

first.  In  a  note  to  the  edition  of  1856  De  Quincey  explains  that  this 
was  an  accident,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  other  two  boj'S  in  the  head 
class  were  day  scholars.  He  adds  :  "  Such  tri\nal  circumstantialities  I 
notice,  as  checks  upon  all  openings  to  inaccuracy,  great  or  small.  It 
would  vitiate  the  interest  which  any  reader  might  otherwise  take  in 
this  narrative,  if  for  one  moment  it  were  supposed  that  any  feature  of 
the  case  were  varnished  or  distorted.  From  the  very  first,  I  had  been 
faithful  to  the  most  rigorous  law  of  accuracy — even  in  absolute  trifles." 

valediction,  farewell. 

66.  the  ancient  towers  of ,  the  "old  church,"  now  the  cathedral 

of  the  newly-created  diocese  of  Manchester. 

"  pensive  citadel."     See  Wordsworth's  sonnet  beginning  : 

Nuns  fret  not  at  their  convent's  narrow  room  ; 
And  hermits  are  contented  with  their  cells; 
And  students  with  their  pensive  citadels. 

67.  eighteen  years  ago,  really  nineteen  from  the  time  of  publication, 
the  date  being  July,  1802.  De  Quince}'  drew  up  the  notes  and  memo- 
randa for  the  "  Confessions  "  about  Christmas,  1820,  and  did  not  alter 
the  figures  when  the  articles  appeared  in  the  following  September  and 
October. 

the  lovely .     In  a  note  to  the  later  edition  De  Quincey  stated 

that  he  knew  neither  the  name,  nor  the  exact  rank  or  age  of  this  lady, 
nor  the  place  where  she  lived  and  died.  There  was  a  tradition  that  the 
portrait  was  a  copy  from  Vandyke  (1598-1641),  and  that  the  lady  had 
been  a  special  benefactress  to  the  school  or  to  the  Oxford  college  Avith 
which  the  school  or  the  head  master  was  connected.  He  adds  :  "She 
was  also  a  special  benefactress  to  me,  through  eighteen  montjis,  by 
means  of  her  sweet  Madonna  countenance." 

clock,  "  the  old  church  clock." 

68.  "Of  Atlantean  shoulders,  etc."  Milton  of  Beelzebub  in  Para- 
dise Lost  II.  306-7. 

Salisbury  Plain,  in  Wiltshire. 

trepidation,  confusion  and  alarm. 

archididascalus,  Greek  for  head- teacher.     So  "he  loved  to  be  called.'' 

contretemps,  mishap,  unlucky  accident. 

canorous,  resonant,  ringing. 
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the  Seven  Sleepers,  seven  Christian  youths  of  Ephesus,  who  took 
refuge  in  <a  cave  from  persecution,  and,  according  to  the  legend,  slept 
there  for  230  years. 

etourderie,  heedless,  giddy  behaviour. 

Dr. .      "The  head-master  at  that  time  was  Mr.  Charles  Lawson. 

In  former  editions  of  this  work  I  created  him  a  doctor ;  my  object 
being  to  evade  too  close  an  approach  to  the  realities  of  the  case,  and 
consequently  to  personalities,  which  (though  indifferent  to  myself) 
would  have  been  in  some  cases  displeasing  to  others." 

69.  "with  Providence  my  guide."    Paradise  Lost,   closing  lines: 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 
They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

Now,  then,  I  was  again  happy.  This  was  in  1816,  the  year  of 
De  Quincey's  marriage,  which  induced  him  to  suddenly  cut  down  from 
8,000  to  1,000  drops  his  daily  allowance  of  opium.  "Instantaneously, 
and  as  if  by  magic,  the  cloud  of  profoundest  melancholy  which  rested 
upon  my  brain,  like  some  black  vapours  that  I  have  seen  roll  away 
from  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  drew  off  in  one  week."  De  Quincey 
began  to  take  opium  in  1804  as  a  remedy  for  "  excruciating  rheumatic 
pains  of  the  head  and  face  ;"  but  he  did  not  become  a  regular  and 
confirmed  opium  eater  till  1813,  when  he  was  attacked  by  "a  most 
appalling  irritation  of  the  stomach."  De  Quincey  made  repeated 
efforts  to  free  himself  from  thraldom  to  the  drug,  which  brought  on 
severe  depression  and  made  him  at  times  incapable  of  mental  exertion, 
but  he  never  entirely  succeeded. 

Kant,  Iramanuel  Kant  (1724-1804),  the  founder  of  "  Transcendental" 
Philosophy. 

70.  Malay.  There  has  been  an  inclination  to  regard  this  as  a  ficti- 
tious personage  invented  by  De  Quincey  to  give  variety  and  colour  to 
his  narrative  ;  he  himself  protested  that  he  had  recorded  the  incident 
"most  faithfully."  He  adds  a  note  to  the  later  edition:  "Between 
the  sea-faring  populations  on  the  coast  of  Lancashire  and  the  corres- 
ponding populations  on  the  coast  of  Cumberland  (such  as  Ravenglass, 
Whitehaven,  Workington,  Maryport,  etc. )  there  was  a  slender  current 
of  interchange  constantly  going  on,  and  especially  in  the  days  of  press- 
gangs — in  part  by  .sea,  but  in  part  also  by  land." 

a  young  girl.  "This  girl,  Barbara  Lewthwaite,  was  already  at  that 
time  a  person  of  some  poetic  distinction,  Ixing  (unconsciously  to  Iicrself) 
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the  chief  speaker  in  a  little  pastoral  poem  of  Wordsworth's.  That  she 
was  really  beautiful,  and  not  mei'ely  so  described  by  me  for  the  sake  of 
improving  the  picturesque  effect,  the  reader  will  judge  from  this  line  in 
the  poem,  wi'itten  perhaps  ten  years  earlier,  when  Barbara  might  be 
six  years  old  : — 

'Twas  little  Barbara  Lewthwaite,  a  child  of  beauty  rare ! " 

De  Quincey  adds  in  an  appendix  that  subsequently,  when  a  young 
woman,  she  entered  unconsciously  into  the  composition  of  Wordsworth's 
Ode,  Intimations  of  Immortality  from  Recollections  of  Early  Childhood. 
Wordsworth,  however,  writing  in  1843,  when  Barbara  Lewthwaite  was 
still  living  at  Ambleside,  says  that  she  was  not  in  fact  the  child  whom 
he  had  seen  and  overheard  as  described  in  The  Pet  Lamb.  Within  a 
few  months  after  the  publication  of  the  poem,  it  came  to  Barbara's 
knowledge,  "and  alas  !  I  had  the  mortification  of  hearing  that  she  was 
very  vain  of  being  thus  distinguished  :  and,  in  after-life,  she  used  to  say 
that  she  remembered  the  incident  and  what  I  said  to  her  upon  the 
occasion. " 

71.  Anastasius,  a  novel  published  in  1819,  and  in  1821  "both  of  high 
reputation  and  of  great  influence  amongst  the  leading  circles  of  society.'' 
Its  hero  was  a  Greek  wiio  ate  opium,  and  it  included  a  glossary  of  the 
Oriental  terms  used  in  the  story. 

Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  was  said  to  be  able  to  speak  the  twenty- 
two  dialects  of  his  kingdom.  For  this  reason  the  German  philologer 
Adelung  gave  this  title  to  a  universal  dictionary  of  languages  he  pub- 
lished in  1806. 

73.  "a-muck,"  Malay  amoq,  "rushing  in  a  state  of  frenzy  to  the 
commission  of  indiscriminate  murder." 

intercalary,  interpolated,  intervening.  An  intercalary  day  is  one 
inserted  to  make  the  calendar  agree  with  the  solar  year,  as  the  29fch  of 
February  in  leap  year. 

happiness,  i.e.,  opium. 

didactically,  in  the  way  of  teaching,  by  direct  instruction. 

elixir,  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  the  alchemists  imagined  would 
confer  perpetual  youth. 

74.  a  cottage  standing  in  a  valley.  "  The  cottage  and  valley  con- 
cerned in  this  descrijition  were  not  imaginary :  tlie  valley  was  the 
lovely  one,  in  those  days,  of  Grasmere :  and  the  cottage  was  occupied 
for  more  than  twenty  years  by  myself,  as  immediate  successor,  in  the 
year  1809,  to  Wordsworth.     Looking  to  the  limitation  here  laid  down — 
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viz.  jji  those  days — the  reader  will  inquire  in  what  way  Time  can  have 
affected  the  beauty  of  Grasmere.  Do  the  Westmoreland  valleys  turn 
grey-headed  ?  O  reader  !  this  is  a  painful  memento  for  some  of  us  ! 
Thirty  years  ago,  a  gang  of  vandals  (nameless,  I  thank  heaven,  to  me), 
for  the  sake  of  building  a  mail-coach  road  that  never  would  be  wanted, 
carried,  at  a  cost  of  £3,000  to  the  defrauded  parish,  a  horrid  causeway 
of  sheer  granite  masonry,  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  right  through  the 
loveliest  succession  of  secret  forest  dells  and  shy  recesses  of  the  lake, 
margined  by  unrivalled  ferns,  amongst  which  was  the  Osmunda  regalis. 
This  sequestered  angle  of  Cirasmere  is  described  by  Wordsworth,  as  it 
lui veiled  itself  on  a  September  morning,  in  the  exquisite  poems  on  the 
'Naming  of  Places.'  From  this  also — viz.  this  spot  of  ground,  and 
this  magnificent  crest  (the  Osmunda) — was  suggested  that  unique  line, 
the  finest  independent  line  through  all  the  records  of  verse  : 

Or  lady  of  the  lake, 
Sole-sitting  by  the  shores  of  old  romance. 

Rightly,  therefore,  did  I  introduce   this   limitation.      The  Grasmere 
before  and  after  this  outrage  were  two  different  vales. " 
a  witty  author,  Coleridge  in  The  DeviVs  Thoughts  : 

He  saw  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach-house, 

A  cottage  of  gentility  ! 
And  the  Devil  did  grin,  for  his  darling  sin 

Is  pride  that  apes  humility. 

The  Castle  of  Indolence,  by  Thomson,  Canto  I,  Stanza  43  : 

Near  the  pavilions  where  we  slept,  still  ran 
Soft-tinkling  streams,  and  dashing  waters  fell, 
And  sobbing  breezes  sigh'd,  and  oft  began 
(So  worked  the  wizard)  wintry  storms  to  swell, 
As  Heaven  and  Earth  they  would  together  mell : 
At  doors  and  windows,  threatening,  seem'd  to  call 
The  demons  of  the  tempest,  growling  fell, 
Yet  the  least  entrance  found  they  none  at  all ; 
Whence  sweeter  grew  our  sleep,  secure  in  massy  halL 

75.  a  high  latitude,  far  north.  Lord  DufFerin's  travels  in  Iceland  are 
described  in  Letters  from  High  Latitudes. 

"  particular,"  precise,  exacting.  De  Quincey  puts  the  word  in  quo- 
tation marks  because  this  use  of  it  is  a  Northern  provincialism. 

Mr. ,  "Anti-slavery  Clarkson,"  the  author  of  a  History  of  the 

Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trad'-. 

a  Canadian  printer.  Dc  Quincey  seems  to  have  been  in  earnest  in 
this  preference.     At  one  time  he  thought  of  retiring  to  the  woods  of 
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Lower  Canarla  to  devote  himself  to  philosophic  stiidies,  and  he  had  even 
fixed  upon  the  situation  for  a  cottage  and  a  considerable  library  seven- 
teen miles  below  Quebec.  He  gives  the  following  reasons  for  this 
choice  :  "  Mj'  object  was  simply  profound  solitude,  such  as  cannot  now 
be  had  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain— with  two  accessory  advantages, 
also  peculiar  to  countries  situated  in  the  circumstances  and  under  the 
climate  of  Canada  :  viz.  the  exalting  presence  in  an  under-conscious- 
ness  of  forests  endless  and  silent,  the  everlasting  sense  of  living  amongst 
forms  so  ennobling  and  impressive,  together  with  the  pleasure  attached 
to  natural  agencies,  such  as  frosts,  more  powerfully  manifested  than  in 
English  latitudes,  and  for  a  much  longer  period.  I  hope  there  is 
nothing  faiiciful  in  all  this.  It  is  certain  that  in  England  and  in  all 
moderate  climates,  we  are  too  slightly  reminded  of  nature  or  the  forces 
of  nature.  Great  heats  or  great  colds  (and  in  Canada  there  are  both) 
or  great  hurricanes,  as  in  the  West  Indian  latitudes,  recall  us  continu- 
ally to  the  sense  of  a  powerful  presence,  investing  our  path  on  every 
side  :  whereas  in  England  it  is  possible  to  forget  that  we  live  amongst 
greater  agencies  than  those  of  men  and  human  institutions." 

fee-simple,  a  legal  phrase  for  absolute  ownership. 

St.  Thomas's  day,  December  21. 

vernal,  spring. 

bellutn  internecinum,  war  to  the  death.  Hanway  wrote  an  Essay  on 
Tea  (1756),  which  Dr.  Johnson  reviewed  and  condemned,  declaring 
himself  "  a  hardened  and  shameless  tea-drinker,  ....  whose  kettle 
has  scarcely  time  to  cool."  A  lively  controversy  resulted.  See 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  (Macmillan's  edition — Library  of  English 
Classics),  I.  pp.  224-5. 

76.  "a  double  debt  to  pay."     Qold^miWa  Deserted  Village, 'i3Q  : 

The  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day. 

eternal  a  parte  ante  and  a  parte  post,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting, 
having  no  beginning  and  no  end. 

Aurora     .     .     .     Hebe,  beautiful  Greek  goddesses,  the  former  the 
personification  of  Dawn,  the  latter  of  Youth, 
dear  M ,  Margaret,  De  Quincey's  wife. 

77.  "little  golden  receptacle,  etc.,"  quoted  from  the  Anastasius 
mentioned  on  p.  71.     See  note  thereon. 

"  stately  Pantheon,"  a  London  theatre,  so  described  b}'  Wordsworth, 
near   which   was   the   druggist's   shop   from   which   De   Quincey  first 
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obtained  opium,  as  described  in  an  earlier  passage  in  the  "  Confessions  " 
not  included  in  our  extracts. 

my  body  should  be  had  into  court,  adapted  from  the  wording  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

the  Opium-eater's  exterior.  As  was  pointed  out  on  p.  64,  De 
Quincey's  personal  appearance  was  peculiar.  Carlyle  describes  him  as 
"  one  of  the  smallest  men  you  ever  in  your  life  beheld  ;  but  with  a  most 
gentle  and  sensible  face,  only  the  teeth  are  destroyed  by  opium,  and 
the  little .  bit  of  an  under  lip  projects  like  a  shelf."  "Blue-eyed, 
blonde-haired,  bparkling  face,  —  had  there  not  been  a  something,  too, 
which  said,  ' Eccovi,  this  child  has  been  in  hell.'"  Professor  Masson 
writes:  "  In  addition  to  the  general  impression  of  his  diminutiveness 
and  fragility,  one  was  struck  with  the  peculiar  beauty  of  his  head  and 
forehead,  rising  disproportionately  high  over  his  small,  wrinkly  visage 
and  gentle,  deep-set  ej^es."  The  effect  of  his  childish  figure  and  odd 
gait  was  increased  by  his  eccentricities  of  dress.  "His  clothes  had 
generally  a  look  of  extreme  age,  and  also  of  having  been  made  for  a 
person  somewhat  larger  than  himself."  He  was  fond  of  list  slippers  for 
outdoor  wear  and  sometimes  forgot  to  put  on  one  or  both  stockings. 

78.  categories,  of  Aristotle :  1  Substance  or  Being,  2  Quantity, 
3  Quality,  4  Relation,  5  Place,  6  Time,  etc. 

an  Iliad  of  woes,  alluding  to  Homer's  opening  lines  :  "  Sing,  0  Muse, 
the  destructive  wrath  of  Achilles,  son  of  Peleus,  which  brought  upon 
the  Greeks  countless  woes. " 


THOMAS  BABINGTON  MACAULAY. 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  HISTORY. 

{Edinburgh  Review,  May,  1828.) 

The  article  of  which  the  latter  part  is  here  printed  was  professedly  a 
review  of  a  new  book  by  a  popular  writer  of  that  day,  Henry  Neele, 
entitled,  "The  Romance  of  History.  England";  but  this  served 
Macaulay  merely  as  an  opportunity  to  set  forth  his  own  ideas  as  to 
how  history  should  be  written.  He  had  stated  the  same  opinions 
before  in  a  review  of  Mitford's  History  of  Greece,  and  he  re-stated  them 
in  reviews  of  the  historical  works  of  Hallam  and  Mackintosh  before  he 
was  able  to  put  them  into  practice  in  his  own  History  of  England  from 
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the  Accession  of  James  II.  In  spite  of  his  extraordinary  aptitude  for 
the  undertaking,  he  carried  out  his  scheme  for  onl}-  fifteen  j'ears  of  the 
century  and  a  half  for  which  the  work  was  planned  ;  no  one  man,  even 
in  a  long  life,  could  have  executed  the  design  with  such  a  broad  canvas 
and  in  such  minute  detail  as  Macaula}'  attempted.  Much  of  the  higher 
side  of  life  was  omitted,  and  many  of  his  judgments  have  not  stood  the 
test  of  subsequent  investigation.  The  modern  historian  aims  at  far 
greater  accuracy  as  well  as  a  more  profound  inquiry  into  causes  ;  but 
no  one  has  been  more  successful  than  ilacaulay  in  writing  a  historical 
narrative  of  unfailing  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

81.  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1633-45,  and  the  director  of 
Charles  I.  's  ecclesiastical  policy.  Curiously  enough,  the  very  faults  of 
which  Macaulay  here  accuses  other  historians  have  since  been  urged 
against  himself,  and  Laud  is  one  of  the  instances  cited.  Professor 
Montague  saj^s :  "Macaulaj',  who  regarded  this  period  of  English 
history  in  a  peculiarly  partisan  spirit,  uniformlj'-  wrote  of  Laud's 
personal  character  -with  a  loathing,  and  of  his  abilities  with  a  contempt, 
imbecoming  the  gravity  of  a  historian." 

Herodotus,  "the  father  of  history"  and  the  first  important  writer 
of  Greek  prose.  Macaulay  saj's  of  him  earlier  in  this  same  article : 
"Of  the  romantic  historians  Herodotus  is  the  earliest  and  the  best. 
His  animation,  his  simple-hearted  tenderness,  his  wonderful  talent  for 
description  and  dialogue,  and  the  pure,  sweet  flow  of  his  language, 
place  him  at  the  head  of  narrators.  .  .  .  He  has  written  something 
better  perhaps  than  the  best  history  ;  but  he  has  not  Avritten  a  good 
history  ;  he  is,  from  the  first  to  the  last  chapter,  an  inventor."  Fidler 
knowledge  has  proved  that  Herodotus  is  much  more  accurate  and 
trustworthy  than  Macaulay  here  makes  out. 

82.  Hume's  History  of  England  was  published  in  1754-61  and  still 
retained  its  popularity  in  1825,  as  Macaulay  admits  in  his  essay  on 
Milton,  in  which  he  saj's  that  Hume  ' '  hated  religion  so  much  that  he 
hated  liberty  for  lla^^ng  been  allied  v\ith  religion,  and  has  pleaded  the 
cause  of  t3Tanny  with  the  dexterity  of  an  advocate,  while  affecting 
the  impartiality  of  a  judge."  This  comment  Professor  Montague 
describes  as  "mere  childish  petulance,"  adding  that  "Hume  sympa- 
thized with  the  Stuarts  be  ause  he  was  a  Scotchman  and  distrusted 
popular  government  because  he  was  a  sceptic."  The  fact  is,  as  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  points  out  in  his  essay  on  Hume,  that  Hume  wrote 
history  from  the  Torj'  point  of  view,  Macaulay  from  that  of  the  Whigs. 

obnoxious,  open,  liable. 
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Gibbon  published  his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  1776-88. 
It  has  stood  the  test  of  time  much  better  than  Macaulay's  own  work 
and  has  still  a  very  high  reputation  for  impartiality  and  accuracy. 

Mitford,  who  died  the  year  before  this  criticism  appeared,  published 
his  History  of  Greece  in  1784-1818.  Macaulay  had  reviewed  it  with 
some  severity  in  1824,  with  the  object,  to  use  his  own  words,  of 
"reducing  an  over-praised  writer  to  his  proper  level." 

83.  Plutarch  (first  century  a.  d.  )  wrote  the  Lives  of  46  eminent 
Greeks  and  Romans,  arranged  in  pairs  so  as  to  bring  out  contrasts  of 
character  and  point  moral  and  political  lessons.  Sir  Thomas  North's 
English  version,  made  from  Amyot's  French  translation  of  the  Greek 
original,  was  the  foundation  of  Shakspere's  Roman  tragedies. 

Thucydides,  the  second  great  Greek  historian  (fifth  century  B.C.), 
wrote  the  history  of  the  long  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta  which 
ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  former.  Macaulay  says  earlier  in  this  essay 
that  "Thucydides  has  surpassed  all  his  rivals  in  the  art  of  historical 
narration,  in  the  art  of  producing  an  effect  on  the  imagination,  by 
skilful  selection  and  disposition,  without  indulging  in  the  license  of 
invention." 

Calcutta  .  .  .  Bombay  both  in  India,  but  at  opposite  ends  of 
it.  So,  it  is  said,  English  people  coming  to  Montreal  are  charged  with 
messages  for  friends  in  Vancouver. 

Rollin  and  Barthelemi,  French  historians  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  who  in  Macaulay's  time  had  not  ceased  to  be  read. 

84.  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.     Milton  of  Belial  in 

Paradise  Lost,  II.  1 12-4  :— 

His  tongue 
Dropt  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason. 

the  poet  Laureate,  Southey,  who  wi-ote  excellent  biographies  of 
Nelson  and  Wesley,  but  no  historical  works  of  any  value.  His  Book  of 
the  Church,  Macaulay  wrote  a  year  or  two  later,  "  contains  some  stories 
very  prettily  told  ;  the  rest  is  mere  rubbish. "  Southey  was  a  copious 
writer  of  reviews  and  miscellaneous  articles,  in  which  he  frequently 
attacks  Lingard,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholie;.  The  latter's  History  of 
England  (first  edition  1819-2.5)  at  once  became  a  standard  work  on 
account  of  its  learning  and  insight ;  it  is  still  held  in  high  esteem. 

Brodie,  author  of  A  History  of  the  British  Empire  from  the  Accessioti 
of  Charles  I.  to  the  liestorution  (182-2).  In  1836  he  w.\s  appointed 
Historiographer  Royal  for  Scotland. 
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about  to  be  reheard.  ^lacaulay  no  doubt  refers  to  the  History  of 
Greece  by  George  Grote,  written  with  much  more  sympathy  for 
democracy  than  Mitford's.  It  was  not  published  till  1846-56,  but  the 
author  began  to  collect  materials  as  early  as  1823. 

neglect  the  art  of  narration.  This  was  Macaulay's  repeated  com- 
plaint about  the  historians  of  his  day  ;  it  was  an  art  in  which  he 
himself  excelled. 

85.  the  most  frivolous  and  indolent.  This  passage  is  an  instance, 
not  only  of  Macaulay's  exaggeration  of  statement,  but  of  his  mis- 
conception of  popular  tastes.  He  writes  in  his  re\iew  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh: — "A  histoiy  of  England,  written  throughout  in  this 
mamier,  would  be  the  most  fascinating  book  in  the  language.  It  would 
be  more  in  request  at  the  circulating  libraries  than  the  last  novel."  In 
his  own  History  Macaulay  went  further  than  any  one  else  towards 
justifjdng  the  claim  he  here  puts  forward  ;  but  he  could  not  altogether 
succeed.  The  comparison  with  the  historical  novel,  on  which  Macaulay 
so  often  insisted,  is  misleading,  as  Professor  Montague  points  out.  "  A 
novel  and  a  history  can  never  really  be  occupied  with  the  same  matter. 
Imaginative  writing,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  is  alwaJ^s  and  above  all 
concerned  with  the  individual,  and  everything  else  is  only  accessory. 
History  concerns  itself  with  the  great  organized  masses  of  men  known 
as  people  or  states  and  treats  of  individuals  only  in  relation  to  such 
masses  and  the  effect  produced  upon  them  by  uncommon  personal 
qualities. "  Moreover,  history  deals  with  what  actually  happened,  the 
historical  novel  with  what  might  have  happened. 

conventional  decencies  ....  of  the  French  drama,  the  rules 
of  classical  tragedy  which  forbid  the  introduction  of  comic  or  common- 
place elements  and  the  representation  of  acts  of  violence  on  the  stage, 
all  the  murders  etc.  being  reported  by  messengers.  The  bane  of  the 
French  drama,  from  the  English  point  of  view,  has  been  rather  the 
obser\'anoe  of  the  Unities  of  Time  and  Place,  the  restriction  of  the  plot 
to  one  critical  event,  and  tlie  consequent  exclusion  of  incident. 

too  trivial  for  the  majesty  of  history.  This  is  a  favourite  idea  with 
Macaulay.  In  1824  he  wrote  that  the  true  historian  "will  not  think 
anything  too  trivial  for  the  gravity  of  historj'  which  is  not  too  trivial 
to  promote  or  diminish  the  happiness  of  man."  In  the  opening  of  his 
HisW>r3'  (1848)  he  says  :  "I  shall  cheerfully  bear  the  reproach  of  having 
descended  below  the  dignity  of  history,  if  I  can  succeed  in  placing  before 
the  English  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  true  picture  of  the  life  of  their 
ancestors. " 
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King  of  Spain,  Philip  III. ,  who  was  said  to  have  died  from  a  fever 
brought  on  by  the  excessive  heat  of  a  fire,  which  the  courtiers  refused 
to  damp  because  it  was  contrary  to  etiquette,  the  nobleman  whose 
office  it  was  being  absent.  But  Lafuente  in  his  History  of  Spain  says 
the  story  was  a  pure  invention  of  the  French  Ambassador,  Bassompierre. 

86.  The  knowledge  of  it  is  valuable,  etc.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Macaulay  that  he  has  no  appreciation  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 

turnpike,  toUgate. 

Sir  Matthew  Mite,  the  principal  character  in  Foote's  farce  The 
Nabob  (1772),  described  by  Macaulay  in  his  essay  on  Clive  as  "an 
Anglo-Indian  chief,  dissolute,  ungenerous,  and  tyrannical,  ashamed  of 
the  humble  friends  of  his  youth,  hating  the  aristocracy,  yet  childishly 
eager  to  be  numbered  among  them,  squandering  his  wealth  on  panders 
and  flatterers,  tricking  out  his  chairmen  with  the  most  costly  hot- 
house flowers,  and  astounding  the  ignorant  with  jargon  about  rupees, 
lacs,  and  jaghires."  He  uses  the  fortune  he  has  made  in  India  to 
bribe  his  way  into  Parliament,  becomes  a  member  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society,  and  commits  scores  of  extravagant  follies  similar  to  that 
referred  to  in  the  text. 

Lord  Clarendon,  Charles  II. 's  chief  minister  and  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 

Hampden,  Oliver  Cromwell's  cousin  and  the  man  on  the  Parlia- 
mentary side  whom  Macaulay  most  admired.  In  his  essay,  John 
Hampden,  he  describes  him  as  "the  first  of  those  great  English 
commoners  whose  plain  addition  of  Mister  has,  to  our  ears,  a  more 
majestic  sound  than  the  proudest  of  the  feudal  titles. " 

Vane  was  *'  a  singular  combination  of  the  statesman  and  the  mystic." 
According  to  Clarendon  "he  did  at  some  time  believe  that  he  was  the 
person  deputed  to  reign  over  the  saints  upon  earth  for  a  thousand 
years."  He  M'as  at  one  time  Go\ernorof  Massachusetts,  and  his  statue 
adorns  the  entrance  hall  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  He  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  Long  Parliament  and  after  the  Restoration  was 
put  to  death  as  a  traitor. 

Rupert  (Prince),  nephew  of  Charles  I.  and  commander  of  the  Royalist 
cavalry  in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  the  first  goveinor  of  tlie  Hudson's 
Bay  Co.,  and  his  name  is  perpetuated  in  "  Rupert's  Land." 

Harrison  and  Fleetwood,  leaders  on  the  Parliamentary  side,  who 
were  famous  for  their  religious  zeal. 

87.  Bishop  Watson  (1737-1816),  a  distinguished  defender  of  revealed 
religion  against  Tom  Paine  and  oilier  sceptical  writers. 
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at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  (1763),  when  France  gave  up 
Canada  to  Great  Britain  and  acknowledged  British  supremacy  in 
India. 

American  -war  of  Independence. 

88.  late  ministerial  interregnum,  in  1827,  on  the  death  of  Canning, 
when  Godeiich  kept  the  ministry  together  for  a  few  months,  giving 
place  in  January,  1828,  to  a  new  government  under  Wellington  and 
Peel. 

90.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  novels  Macaulay  praises  in  this  and 
the  following  pages,  is  not  now  so  higlily  esteemed  as  a  historical 
authority  for  the  customs  and  phraseology  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth   centuries. 

91.  Froissart  was  the  chronicler,  as  Chaucer  was  the  poet,  of  four- 
teenth century  chivalry.  The  Tabard  Inn,  in  Southwark,  is  the  scene 
of  the  opening  of  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

Legate,  the  ambassador  of  the  Pope. 

palmers,  strictly,  pilgrims  who  had  been  to  the  Holy  Land  and  were 
therefore  entitled  to  carry  a  branch  or  leaf  of  palm,  but  often  used  of 
pilgrims  generally,  and  especially  of  those  who  gave  all  their  lives  to 
pilgrimage. 

refectory,  dining-hall. 

villain  (Low  Latin  villanus),  a  mediaeval  villager  or  serf,  who  was 
bound  to  the  soil  and  subject  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Tacitus  is  described  by  Macaulay  earlier  in  this  essay  as  unrivalled 
for  the  delineation  of  character  and  certainly  the  greatest  of  the  Latin 
historians. 

92.  keep,  the  central  tower  or  stronghold  of  a  mediaeval  castle. 

oriel,  a  window  bi;ilt  out  so  as  to  form  a  recess.  It  is  one  of  the 
features  of  Elizabethan  domestic  architecture,  of  which  Longleat  and 
Burleigh  were  conspicuous  examples.  The  houses  of  the  nobility  built 
at  this  time  surpassed  all  that  had  been  built  before  in  comfort  and 
magnificence  and  all  that  have  been  built  since  in  beauty. 

93.  Fifth-monarchy-man,  one  of  those  who  in  the  seventeenth 
century  believed  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  was  immediately  at 
hand,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Christians  to  be  prepared  to  assist  in 
establishing  his  reign  by  force,  and  in  the  meantime  to  repudiate  all 
allegiance  to  any  other  government.  The  allusion  is  to  the  fifth  kingdom 
foretold  in  Daniel  ii.  44. 
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PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

This  pamphlet,  written  during  the  first  seven  weeks  of  1843  and 
published  in  April,  has  two  sides  ;  its  historical  side  is  founded  on  the 
twelfth  century  Chronicle  of  Jocelin  de  Brakelonde,  describing  the 
government  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Edmund's,  which  had  been  printed  in 
1840  by  the  Camden  Society  ;  its  social  and  political  side  is  concerned 
with  the  England  of  1842,  alarmed  by  Chartist  riots  and  at  a  loss  which 
waj'  to  turn  for  the  relief  of  popular  discontent.  Carlyle  was  not  in 
sympathy  ^\'ith  any  of  the  existing  political  parties  ;  his  pamphlet  aims 
at  arousing  the  labouring  classes,  their  emploj'ers,  and  the  landed 
aristocracy  to  nobler  ideals  and  a  sense  of  their  obligations  to  each 
other. 

97.  Mammonish,  done  merely  to  get  money. 

98.  Ezechiel.  There  is  no  reference  to  the  potter's  wheel  in  Ezechiel. 
Carlyle  probably  trusted  to  his  remembrance  of  Jeremiah  xviii.  1-6, 
and  ascribed  the  passage  to  the  wrong  prophet. 

amorphous,  shapeless. 

shambling,  unable  to  stand  straight. 

squint-cornered,  irregular. 

vessel  of  dishonour.  Romans  ix.  21  :  "Hath  not  the  potter  power 
over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honour,  and 
another  unto  dishonour  ?  " 

99.  festering,  stagnant,  decaying. 

How  blessed,  etc.,  blessed  for  the  man's  life,  no  matter  what  kind 
of  work  it  is. 

a^wakens,  nominative  "force"  two  lines  above, 

schools,  of  philosophy. 

vortices,  whirlpools. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  after  St.  Paul's  was  destroyed  bj'  the  great 
fire  of  London  (1666)  was  appointed  architect  of  the  new  Cathedral, 
and  carried  his  design  to  accomplishment  in  1710,  in  spite  of  the  many 
difficulties  Carlyle  here  refers  to.  Nell  Gwyn  was  a  popular  actress  of 
the  time,  a  great  favourite  with  Charles  II. ,  who  spoke  of  her  on  his 
death-bed.  "Defender  of  the  Faith"  is  a  title  conferred  by  the  Pope 
upon  Henry  VIII.  for  his  answer  to  Luther,  and  retained  by  all  the 
English  sovereigns  since. 

28.S 
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100.  axchitectonics,  the  principles  of  building. 

monument.  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  tomb  in  St.  Paul's  bears  the 
inscription  :  "  Si  monumentura  quaeris  circumspice."  "  If  you  seek  his 
monument,  look  aromid  you." 

101.  Ursa  Major,  the  Great  Bear,  a  group  of  stars  near  the  North 
Pole,  popularly  known  as  Charles's  Wain,  or  the  Dipper. 

102.  "Religion."  Carlyle  now  returns  to  the  thought  of  the  last 
paragraph  Vjut  one. 

Brahmins,  the  highest  caste  in  the  Hindoo  religion. 

Antinomians,  a  sect  who  maintained  that  the  moral  law  was  not 
binding  upon  Christians. 

Spinning  Dervishes,  Mohammedan  friars  wlio  whirl  round  and  round 
in  a  state  of  religious  excitement  "till  collapse  ensue  and  sometimes 
death." 

103.  immethodic,  without  method,  irregular. 

Shovel-hat,  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  turned  up  at  the  sides  and  pro- 
jecting in  front,  worn  by  some  clergj'men. 

Talfourd-Mahon  Copyright  Act  (1842)  gave  the  author  copj-right 
for  forty-two  years.  The  meaning  is  that  people  should  attack  Ignor- 
ance, without  waiting  to  be  invested  with  authority,  or  promised 
reward  and  legal  protection. 

Sinai  thunders.     See  Exodus  xix.  16-19. 

speech  of  Whirlwinds.     See  I  Kings  xix.  11-12. 

work,  etc.  John  ix.  4:  "I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent 
me,  while  it  is  day  :  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work." 

104.  Kepler  (1571-1630),  NevTton  (1642-1727),  two  of  the  world's 
greatest  mathematicians  and  astronomers. 

"Agony  of  bloody  sweat."    See  Luke  xxii.  44. 

denizen,  one  born  in  the  country,  having  rights  of  citizenship ; 
opposed   to  "foreigner." 

105.  this  man's.  Carlyle  has  been  speaking,  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs (not  included  in  our  extracts)  of  "the  born  champions,  strong 
men,  and  liberatory  Samsons  of  this  poor  world" — those  whom  in  the 
heading  of  the  chapter  he  calls  "  the  gifted." 

a  ^varfare  with  principalities  and  powers.  Ephesians  vi.  12 : 
"  For  we  ^^Testle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities, 
against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places." 
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Hours,  in  Greek  mytliology  beautiful  goddesses  who  preside  over 
the  Seasons. 

Pandemonium,  "  the  high  capital  of  Satan  and  his  peers  "  in  Paradise 
Lost. 

pattens,  a  wooden  shoe  with  an  iron  ring  under  the  sole  to  keep  it 
from  the  wet. 

leather  and  prunella.     Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  IV.  203-4  : 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it,  the  fellow ; 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella. 

Prunella  is  a  strong  woollen  stuff  from  which  clergj'men's  gowns  were 
often  made,  and  so  comes  to  stand  for  external  marks  of  rank  or  station 
in  general. 

106.  Caliban,  the  monster  in  The  Tempest,  to  whom  Prospero  says 

(I.  ii.  368-9) : 

If  thou  neglect'st,  or  dost  unwillinglj- 

What  I  command,  I'll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps. 

Maecenas,  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  patron  of  letters  of  the  early 
Roman  Empire.  "  Miecenas  Twiddledee,"  a  rich  patron  without  insight 
or  significance. 

mealy-mouthed  inanity,  soft-spoken  words  without  meaning. 

Apotheoses  edge-gilt,  deifications  which  are  made  onlj^  for  show. 

the  bearing  of  the  Cross,  etc.  The  standard  of  Christ  is  changed  to 
that  of  petty  social  success. 

Long-Acre,  a  London  street  where  carriages  are  sold.  A  witness  in 
a  famous  trial  in  1823  had  described  a  certain  person  as  "  respectable," 
and  when  asked  why,  answered,  "he  always  kept  a  gig."  This  fur- 
nished Carlyle  with  a  text  on  which  he  was  never  tired  of  preaching 
against  the  superficiality  of  current  standards  of  worth. 

Calmucks,  a  Mongolian  race  living  in  Central  Asia.  By  religion 
they  are  Lamaist  Buddhists,  and  use  wheels  in  which  prayers  written 
on  strips  of  paper  are  unrolled  ;  the  small  ones  are  turned  by  hand,  the 
large  ones  by  wind  or  water. 

rubrics  and  dalmatics,  forms  and  ceremonies.  The  former  are  direc- 
tions for  the  service  in  prayer  books,  the  latter  robes  worn  by  deacons 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

107.  Milton,  Areopagitica :  "Who  kills  a  man  kills  a  reasonable 
creature,  Gods  image  ;  but  he  who  destroys  a  good  Book  kills  reason 
itself,  kills  the  Image  of  God,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man 
lives  a  burden  to  the  earth  ;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood 
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of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life 
beyond  life." 

Empyrean,  the  highest  heaven. 

scrannel-pipes.     See  note  on  p.  256. 

Eldorado  (Spanish),  the  Land  of  Gold,  which  was  sought  by  many 
early  explorers  of  America. 

Houri,  a  nymph  of  the  Molianiinedan  Paradise. 

Cockaigne,  a  fabulous  land  of  plenty,  where  the  shingles  on  the 
roofs  are  cakes  and  tlie  walls  are  made  of  pasties  (Fourteenth  Century 
Ballad). 

King  Saul.     See  1  Samuel  xix.  9-10. 

copper  shillings,  counterfeit  coin,  which  used  to  be  nailed  down  in 
English  shops. 

108.  Valetism,  "the  reverse  of  Heroism." 

Doggery,  a  translation  of  the  French  Canaille,  the  reverse  of  chivalry. 

escutcheoned,  furnished  with  escutcheons,  i.e.,  shields  with  armorial 
bearings. 

Bobus  Higgins,  "  Sausage- maker  ou  the  great  scale  ....  with 
his  cash-accounts  and  larders  dropping  fatness,  with  his  respectabili- 
ties, warm  gai-nitures,  and  pony-chaise,"  is  Carlyle's  incarnation  of 
commercial  success. 

Friend  Prudence.  ' '  Prudence  keeps  a  thousand  workmen  ;  has 
striven  in  all  ways  to  attach  them  to  him  ;  has  provided  conversational 
soirees  ;  play-grounds,  bands  of  music  for  the  J'oung  ones  ;  M'ent  even 
'the  length  of  buying  them  a  drum';  all  which  has  turned  out  to  be 
an  excellent  investment.  For  a  certain  person,  marked  here  by  a 
black  stroke,  whom  we  shall  name  Blank,  living  over  the  way, — he 
also  keeps  somewhere  about  a  thousand  men ;  but  has  done  none  of 
these  things  for  them,  nor  any  other  thing,  except  due  payment  of  the 
wages  by  supply-and-demand.  Blank's  workers  are  perpetuallj' getting 
into  mutiny,  into  broils  and  coils  :  every  six  months,  we  suppose, 
Blank  has  a  strike  ;  every  one  month,  every  day  and  every  hour,  they 
are  fretting  and  obstructing  the  shortsighted  Blank  ;  pilfering  from 
him,  wasting  and  idling  for  him,  omitting  and  committing  for  him. 
*  I  would  not,'  says  Friend  Prudence,  '  exchange  my  workers  for  his 
with  seven  thoxisand  pounds  to  boot.' " 

Chartism,  a  movement  for  political  reform,  the  six  points  of  the 
"  People's  Charter,"  then  thought  dangerousl}'  radical,  but  now  in  large 
part  adopted. 
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Law- ward,  "maintainer  and  keeper  of  Heaven's  laws" — Carlyle's 
interpretation  of  the  word  "lord."  Its  true  origin  is,  however,  klaf- 
weard,  loaf- ward  or  keeper  of  bread,  as  that  of  "lady"  is  hlaf-dige, 
kneader  of  bread. 

109.  flunky-species,  people  with  the  ideas  of  footmen. 
Chactaw,  Indian,  heathen. 

"rock-ledge."  After  the  account  of  Friend  Prudence  quoted  above, 
Carlyle  continues:  "Can  the  sagacious  reader  descry  here,  as  it  were 
the  outmost  inconsiderable  rock-ledge  of  a  universal  rock-foundation, 
deep  once  more  as  the  Centre  of  the  World,  emerging  so,  in  the 
experience  of  this  good  Quaker  ?  "  Carlyle  means  that  this  experience 
points  to  the  necessity  of  more  friendly  and  permanent  relations  between 
employer  and  employed. 

Laissez-faire,  freedom  of  manufacture,  originally  a  protest  against 
artificial  restrictions  of  industry,  but  later  the  motto  of  the  English 
fi'eetraders.  Carlyle  denounced  their  policy  because  they  were  opposed 
to  all  state-interference  with  industry. 

110.  Four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  then  regarded  as  the  mini- 
mum salary  for  an  English  Bishop. 

my  Transcendental  friends.  Carlyle  was  in  correspondence  with 
two  of  the  New  England  Transcendentalists — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
and  George  Riplej'.  The  latter  defined  Transcendentalists  as  people 
who  "believe  in  an  order  of  truth  that  transcends  the  sphere  of  the 
external  senses.  Their  leading  idea  is  the  supremacy  of  mind  over 
matter.  Hence  they  maintain  that  the  truth  of  religion  does  not 
depend  on  tradition  or  historical  facts,  but  has  an  unswerving  witness 
in  the  soul."  As  may  be  gathered  from  the  text,  Carlyle  was  not 
altogether  in  sympathy  \rith  his  Transcendental  admirers.  He  wrote 
to  Emerson  in  1842  :  "You  seem  to  me  in  danger  of  dividing  yourselves 
from  the  Fact  of  this  present  Universe,  in  which  alone,  ugly  as  it  is, 
can  I  find  any  anchorage,  and  soaring  away  after  Ideas,  Beliefs,  Reve- 
lations, and  sucli  like,  —  into  perilous  altitudes,  as  I  think." 

Demiurgfusships,  Lordships.  The  Demiurgus  is  in  the  Platonic 
philosophy  the  Maker  of  the  world.  It  means  literally  ' '  one  who 
works  for  the  people,"  and  in  some  Greek  states  was  the  title  of  a 
magistrate. 

Chronos,  in  Greek  mythology  Kronos,  the  ruler  of  heaven  and  earth 
until  his  son  Zeus  (Latin  Jupiter  or  Jove)  drove  him  from  the  throne. 

Odin,  the  All-father  of  Norse  mj-thology,  the  same  as  the  Old  English 
Woden,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  "Wednesday." 
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St.  Olaf,  wlio  early  in  the  eleventh  century  converted  Norway  to 
Chrislianity. 

the  Dollar,  etc.  The  promised  change  in  American  ideals  was 
probably  suggested  to  Carl3-le  bj'  Emerson,  who  wrote  to  him  from 
Concord  on  Oct.  30,  1840:  "We  are  all  a  little  wild  here  with 
numberless  projects  of  social  reform.  Not  a  reading  man  but  has  a 
draft  of  a  new  Community  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  I  am  gently  mad 
mj'self,  and  am  resolved  to  live  cleanly.  George  Ripley  is  talking  up 
a  colony  of  agriculturists  and  scholars,  with  whom  he  threatens  to  take 
the  field  and  the  book.  One  man  renounces  the  use  of  animal  food ; 
and  another  of  coin  ;  and  another  of  domestic  hired  service ;  and 
another  of  the  state  ;  and  on  the  whole  we  have  a  commendable  share 
of  reason  and  hope." 

111.  Socinian  from  two  Italian  theologians  of  the  sixteenth  century 
named  Socinus,  who  did  not  believe  that  Christ  was  God.  Emerson 
and  Ripley  had  both  resigned  their  charges  as  Unitarian  ministers. 

retire  into  the  fields,  etc.  Carlyle  here  refers  to  the  Brook  Farm 
Institute  of  Agriculture  and  Education,  which  Emerson  mentions  in 
the  passage  quoted  above.  Emerson,  though  in  sympathy  ^^^th  the 
enterprise,  took  no  active  part  in  it.  The  leader  was  George  Ripley, 
and  another  active  member,  John  S.  Dwight,  had  also  been  a  Unitarian 
minister.  The  Farm  was  managed  on  a  system  of  "  brotherly 
co-operation,"  and  no  one  was  paid  more  than  a  dollar  a  day  ;  provision 
was  made  for  educational  courses  of  an  advanced  character,  but  after  a 
year  or  two  it  was  found  that  the  income  did  not  meet  the  expenditure. 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  has  left  an  account  of  his  experiences  in  The  BUthedale 
Bomance. 

Exeter  Hall,  the  meeting  place  of  various  Evangelical  societies  every 
May.     It  is  in  the  Strand  and  has  since  been  bought  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Puseyism,  from  Pusey,  an  Oxford  professor  and  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  High  Church  movement  which  was  attracting  public  attention  about 
this  time. 

why  will,  whj'  not  shall,  expressing  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker. 

112,  Long-acre.     See  p.  106  and  note. 
Simulacrum  (Latin),  image. 

Ilion,  Troj' ;  Latium,  the  country  about  Rome,  scenes  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  ^neid. 

Mayfair,  a  fashionable  part  of  London,  east  of  Hyde  Park  ;  so  called 
from  a  Fair  formerly  held  there  in  the  month  of  May, 
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Phrygians,  inliaWtants  of  Asia  Minor,  Trojans. 

jotuns,  a  supernatural  race  of  giants  in  Scandinavian  mythology. 
The  heroism  of  the  future  will  consist  in  overcoming  the  forces  of 
natui-e  and  the  eviF  passions  of  the  heart  of  man. 

Fribbles,  triflers. 

113.  "  bush,"  to  plant  bushes  on  game  preserves  so  as  to  prevent  the 
use  of  nets  bj^  poachers. 

the  Subtle  Fowler,  Destiny. 

with  beards  on  their  chins,  grown  men,  no  longer  children. 

114.  Brindley  (1716-72),  engineer  of  the  Bridgewater  and  Grand 
Trunk  Canals. 

Goethe,  "for  the  last  hundred  years,  by  far  the  notablest  of  all 
Literary  Men." — Heroes  and  Hero  Worship. 

Odin,  celebrated  by  Carlyle  in  his  lecture  on  ' '  The  Hero  as  Divinity. " 

Arkwright  (1732-92),  inventor  of  cotton  spinning  machinery. 

Bath-garter.  The  orders  of  the  Garter  and  the  Bath  are  among  the 
higliesfc  honours  conferred  by  tlie  English  sovereign.  Carlj'le  confuses 
the  two,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  contempt  for  such  decorations 
regarded  as  claims  to  respect. 

George,  the  jewel  which  forms  part  of  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter. 

Duke  of  Weimar.  Carlyle  had  written  in  the  previous  chapter : 
"A  modern  Dulie  of  Weimar,  not  a  god  he  either,  but  a  human  duke, 
levied,  as  I  reckon,  in  rents  and  taxes  and  all  incomings  whatsoever, 
less  than  several  of  our  English  Duke.s  do  in  rent  alone.  The  Duke  of 
Weimar,  with  these  incomings,  had  to  govern,  judge,  defend,  every- 
way administer  his  Dukedom.  He  does  all  this  as  few  others  did  :  and 
he  improves  lands  besides  all  this,  makes  river-embankments,  maintains 
not  eoldierg  only  but  Universities  and  Institutions  ; — and  in  his  Court 

were  these  four  men  :  Wieland,  Herder,  Schiller,  Goethe 

T  reckon  that  this  one  Duke  of  Weimar  did  more  for  the  Culture  of  his 
Nation  than  all  the  English  Dukes  and  Dticcs  now  extant,  or  that  were 
extanfc  since  Henry  the  Eighth  gave  them  the  Church  Lands  to  eat,  have 
done  for  tlieirs  ! " 

The  Future  hides  in  it,  etc.  This  is  a  stanza  from  Goethe's  poem 
"Symbolum,"'  introductory  to  the  series  entitled  "  Loge."  Carlyle  had 
given  a  translation  of  the  whole  poem  earlier  in  Pnat  and  Present  (end 
of  Bk.  m.).  He  now  recalls  it  as  the  final  thought  he  wishes  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  his  readers. 


GEORGE  BORROW. 
LAVEXGRO. 

Our  extract  is  from  the  first  part  of  the  book,  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Knapp,  was  written  in  1843-4,  and  is  "  strictly  autobiographical 
and  authentic."  Captain  Borrow's  regiment  arrived  at  Edinburgh  in 
March,  1813. 

Page  117.     eastern,  really  the  south  western. 

caserne,  (French)  barrack. 

119.  hight,  (Old  English)  called.  The  porter's  name  was  Bowie, 
"  probably  from  Gaelic  buidhe,  yellow,  and  so  not  Norse  at  all."  The 
battle  of  the  Jomsborg  Vikings  is  related  in  King  Olaf  Trygveson's  Saga 
(trans,  by  J.  Sephton,  p.   120).     Borrow  summarized  it  thus  in  Once  a 

Week  (1863):  "  Sigvald,  Earl  of  Jomsborg,  in  Vindland,  chieftain  of 
the  Joms\4kingar,  a  band  of  daring  pirates,  makes  a  vow  to  drive 
Hakon,  Earl  of  Norway,  out  of  his  dominions,  and  accordingly  sets  sail 
for  that  country  with  a  numerous  fleet.  Hakon,  hearing  of  his  coming, 
collects  what  men  and  vessels  he  can,  and  meets  him  at  Horunga  Bay, 
where  a  desperate  combat  ensues.  After  some  time,  Hakon,  seeing 
that  he  is  on  the  point  of  being  vanquished,  goes  on  shore,  and  invokes 
the  assistance  of  two  female  demons,  Thorgerdr  and  Yrpr,  to  whom  he 
sacrifices  his  son  Erling,  a  beautiful  boy,  seven  years  old.  The  fiends 
forthwith  raise  a  storm  of  hail  and  lightning  against  the  Joms-\-ikingar, 
so  dreadful  that  Sigvald  and  the  greater  part  of  his  people  take  to 
flight.  His  two  lieutenants,  however,  Bui  hiu  Digri  and  Vagn  Akason, 
disdain  to  fly,  and  remain  with  their  ships  and  crews.  The  ship  of 
Bui  is  speedily  boarded  by  Eirik,  son  of  Earl  Hakon.  Bui  fights  till 
his  hands  are  chopped  off,  whereupon  he  seizes  two  chests  of  gold  with 
his  blood}'  stumps,  and  leaps  into  the  sea,  crjnng  '  Ovei-board  now,  all 
Bui's  lads.'  The  greater  part  of  those  of  his  people  who  remain  alive 
jump  in  after  him,  and  are  drowned  ;  the  rest  are  slain." 

120.  Carson,  classical  master  1806-20  and  afterwards  rector. 
Lilly's  Latin  Grammar  had  been  strongly  recommended  to  Captain 

Borrow,  and  George  had  learnt  it  by  heart.  It  was  written  in  1513, 
and  revised  with  important  additions  in  1540,  1574,  and  1758. 

two  years.  The  only  record  of  the  brothers  on  the  register  Dears 
date  March,  1814,  and  the  present  rector  concludes  that  they  were  at 
the  school  onl}'  one  winter  session,  1813-14.  The  regiment  was  only 
fifteen  months  in  Edinburgh,  so  that  Borrow's  "two  j'ears"  must  be 
either  a  lapse  of  memory  or  an  exaggeration. 
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varlet,  a  body  servant ;  hence  a  low  fellow. 

loon,  a  stupid  fellow  ;  used  by  Shakspere  and  Coleridge. 

121.  haggis,  the  heart,  lungs,  and  liver  of  a  sheep  or  calf,  minced, 
seasoned,  and  boiled  in  the  maw ;  now  considered  a  distinctively 
Scottish  dish,  though  it  was  popular  in  England  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century. 

unco,  unusual,  remarkable,  wonderful. 

122.  Dorically  speaking,  in  Northern  dialect.  Doric  was  counted 
the  least  cultivated  dialect  of  ancient  Greece. 

bicker  in  English  means  a  petty  quarrel.  Its  special  sense  of  a 
street  or  school  fight  is  Scottish. 

close,  (Sc. )  an  entry,  passage  or  alley  leading  from  the  streot  to 
dwelling  houses. 

the  Old  .  .  .  Town,  the  name  given  to  the  limits  of  Edinburgh  as  they 
existed  for  centuries  before  the  extensions  which  began  soon  after  1750. 

south-western,  reallj^  the  northern. 

brae,  (Sc.)  slope,  hill-side. 

Auld  Reekie,  (Sc.)  "  Old  Smoky,"  a  popular  name  for  Edinburgh. 

Nor  Loch,  (Sc. )  the  North  Lake  ;  so  this  district  is  still  called, 
though  the  morass  has  been  drained. 

123.  runnel,  a  small  stream. 
aboon,  (Sc. )  above. 

dunnot,  (Sc. )  good-for-nothing, 
sair  eneugh,  (Sc. )  sorely  enough. 

quagmire,  wet,  boggy  ground  that  quakes  and  gives  way  under  the 
feet. 

124.  skelpit,  struck. 

maun,  must  ;  a  Scandinavian  form,  found  also  in  the  dialects  of  the 
North  of  England. 

callant,  (Sc. )  boy,  j'outh  ;  a  word  taken  bj^  the  fisher  folk  of  the  east 
coast  from  the  Dutch,  meaning  originally  "  customer." 

eldrich,  weird,  unearthly,  ghastlj' ;  a  quotation  from  Burns's  Tarn  o' 

Shunter,  200  :— 

the  witches  follow, 
Wi'  moiiy  an  eldritch  skreech  and  hollow. 

125.  my  countryman  Tom  Hickathrift,  a  Norfolk  worthy  of  the 
11th  century  who  performed  fabulous  exploits,  using  the  axle  of  his 
cart  as  a  club,  and  the  wheel  as  a  shield.         , 
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coup  de  grace,  finishing  stroke,  bj'  which  the  condemned  or  mortally 
wounded  is  put  out  of  his  misery. 

126.  lithy,  supple. 

■wild  Davy,  David  Haggart  (1801-21),  a  professional  thief  who  was 
hanged  for  killing  a  Dumfries  turnkey.  He  enlisted  as  a  drummer 
in  Captain  Borrow's  regiment  in  July,  1813,  and  was  therefore  at  this 
time  only  twelve  years  old. 

Links,  a  tract  of  land  covered  with  ling  or  heather. 
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127.  I  arrived  at  Padron,  in  Galicia,  south-west  of  Santiago.  This 
was  in  August,  1837,  in  the  course  of  Borrow's  tour  to  distribute  the 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  he  had  had  printed  for  the  Bible  Society 
in  the  spring  of  the  same  year. 

shipwreck.  Borrow  had  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  shipwreck 
on  Cape  Finisterre  on  his  voyage  to  Lisbon  in  November,  1836.  He 
describes  it  in  The  Bible  in  Spain,  Ch.  xv. 

Antonio,  Borrow's  gipsy  sers'ant. 

128.  alquilador,  (Sp. )  one  who  lets  anything  out  on  hire;  used  especi- 
ally of  horses. 

"No  tenga  usted  cuidao,"  (Sp.)  "Don't  you  worry  about  that." 
Dr.  Knapp  says  the  saying  is  "  half  sarcastic,  half  menacing,  but  always 
malicious. " 

jaca,  (Sp. )  a  nag  or  small  riding  horse. 

130.  caballero,  (Sp. )  a  knight  or  gentleman. 

alcalde,  (Sp  )  the  ma^or  or  chief  magistrate  of  a  town  or  village. 

131.  dingle,  a  small,  secluded,  wooded  valley. 

132.  embustero,  (Sp.)  cheat,  impostor. 

134.  choza,  (Sp. )  a  hut  or  small  cottage. 

broa,  (Galician)  a  coarse  kind  of  bread  made  chiefly  of  maize  and  rye. 

aguardiente,  (Sp. )  "  fire-water,"  native  spirit,  brandy. 

Icolmkill,  "  the  island  of  Columba  of  the  church,"  a  name  given  to 
lona,  the  most  famous  of  the  Hebrides,  where  St.  Colimiba  landed  from 
Ireland  in  563  and  built  a  monaster}'.  It  was  several  times  ravaged  by 
the  heathen  Norsemen,  and  now  has  no  ecclesiastical  remains  of  older 
date  tlian  the  11th  century. 

135.  peseta,  (Sp. )  a  silver  coin,  value  "ioc. 
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138.  Nuveiro,  a  made-up  word  from  the  Portuguese  nuvem,  a  cloud  ; 
a  cloud  man  or  supernatural  being. 

anise  is  largely  cultivated  in  Spain  ;  its  seeds,  which  have  an  aro- 
matic smell  and  a  pleasant,  warm  taste,  are  used  in  the  making  of 
cordials. 

frith,  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea. 

140.  Estadea,  (Gal. )  a  skeleton  or  death's  head  ;  a  nocturnal  proces- 
sion of  tlie  spirits  of  the  dead. 

142.  lume,  (Portuguese)  light. 
Cavalheiro,  (Portuguese)  gentleman. 

143.  cavalgadura,  (Gal.)  beast  of  burden. 

Catalan,  from  Catalonia,  the  most  enterprising  province  of  Spain  in 
trade  and  manufactures. 

144.  the  crowing  of  the  second  cock,  a  Shaksperean  phrase.  Borneo 
and  Juliet,  IV.  iv.  3  : 

Come,  stir,  stir,  stir  I  the  second  cock  hath  crow'd. 
The  curfew-bell  hath  rung,  'tis  three  o'clock. 

Machelli,  II.  iii.  22  :  "  We  were  carousing  till  the  second  cock." 

145.  Finisterrae,  the  end  of  the  earth, 
debouchement,  mouth. 

serrated,  shaped  like  the  edge  of  a  saw. 

146.  Alba  or  Alva,  the  great  general  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  the 
Netherlands  and  the  conqueror  of  Portugal.  In  sixty  years  of  warfare 
he  never  lost  a  battle  ;  but  his  cruelty  and  tyranny  made  him  a  by-word 
in  history. 

Cortez  (1485-1554)  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  Pizarro  (c.  1470-1541) 
of  Peru.     Both  are  accused  of  shocking  misdeeds. 

Ria  de  Silla.  The  real  name  of  this  village.  Dr.  Knapp  says,  is 
Rio  de  Jallas.  Borrow  evidently  relied  upon  his  remembrance  of  what 
he  was  told  at  the  time. 

147.  fato,  (Gal.  and  Port.)  a  herd  or  flock. 

borracho  (Span,  and  Port.)  a  drunkard  from  horracha,  a  wine-skin. 
Cf.  Shakspere's  Borachio  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

bourne,  limit,  goal.     See  Hamlet,  III.  i.  79. 

St.  James,  according  to  Roman  Catholic  tradition,  lies  buried  beneath 
the  cathedral  of  Santiago  de  Compostolla,  formerly  the  capital  of  Galicia. 

Duyo,  an  ancient  seaport,  of  which  no  traces  now  remain. 
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148.  venta,  a  country  inn,  of  inferior  accommodation  to  the  posada 
(p.  156),  which  means  a  house  of  repose  for  travellers. 

149.  siesta,  (Sp. )  noontide  or  afternoon  sleep;  from  Latin  se^ta 
(hora),  the  sixth  hour. 

150.  sardinha,  (Gal.  and  Port.)  sardine. 

praia  do  mar  de  fora,  (Gal. )  the  shore  of  the  outer  sea. 

151.  justicia,  (Sp. )  a  legal  tribunal,  or  the  magistrate  or  magistrates 
who  constitute  it. 

Calros.  Don  Carlos,  younger  brother  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  who  died 
in  1833,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  infant  daughter  Isabella.  Her  claim 
w^as  disputed  by  Carlos,  who  had  at  this  time  advanced  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  Madrid. 

152.  "  Carracho  !  tambien  voy  yo  ! "     "  By  God  !  I  am  going  too." 

153.  Calros  Rey,  King  Carlos. 

infante,  (Sp.  and  Port.)  prince.  Don  Sebastian  served  as  a  .sub- 
ordinate general  in  the  Carlist  armies. 

154.  factious,  rebels.     Sp.  faccioso,  as  on  p.  155. 

155.  bribon,  (Sp. )  vagabond,  rascal. 
Disparate  !  nonsense ! 

156.  groat,  an  old  English  coin,  value  fourpence  ;  commonly  taken 
as  the  t^pe  of  a  very  small  sum. 

el  valiente,  (Sp. )  the  strong  or  brave  man. 
alcalde  mayor,  (Sp. )  chief  magistrate. 
posada.     See  note  above  on  venta,  p.  148. 

157.  pueblo,  (Sp. )  people,  town,  village. 

158.  When  the  French  came,  probably  during  tlie  pursuit  of  Sir 
Jolin  Moore,  w^ho  fell  at  Coruha,  a  few  miles  north  of  Finisterre,  in 
1809. 

159.  Senorito,  (Sp.)  joung  gentleman. 
liberals,  on  the  side  of  Queen  Isabella. 

160.  mi  pulida,  (Sp. )  my  pretty  one. 
mozo,  (Sp.)  youth,  lad. 

Vaya !  a  common  Spanish  interjection,  imperative  of  ir,  to  go. 
"  Come  now  !  "     "Get  along  with  you." 

161.  novio,  (Sp. )  sweetheart,  betrothed. 

Christinos,  (Sp. )  partisans  of  Christina,  motlier  (jf  Isabella  and  Queen 
Regent. 
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negros,  (Sp. )  Blacks,  a  uick-name  given  by  the  Carlists  to  their 
opponents. 

buen  mozo,  (Sp. )  good  lad. 

162.  Goth,  barbarian.  The  Goths  were  Teutonic  tribes  ■«  ho  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  made  inroads  on  the  north-eastern 
frontier  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  fifth  century  they  sacked  Rome, 
and  the  West  Goths  established  a  kingdom  in  Spain,  which  lasted 
until  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centur\\  The  Goths  were  regarded 
by  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  as  barbarians,  and  so  "Goth" 
came  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  a  rude  and  ignorant  person. 

Jeremy  Bentham,  (1748-1832)  the  leading  English  jurist  and  phil- 
osopher of  his  time.  Dr.  Knapp  makes  the  following  note  upon  this 
passage : — 

' '  The  alcalde  who  was  so  fond  of  Baintam  had  no  need  to  be 
acquainted  with  English  in  order  to  read  his  favourite  author,  since, 
from  1820  up  to  18.37,  a  good  part  of  Jeremy  Bentham's  writings  had 
been  translated  and  published  in  Spain,  some  directly  from  the  original 
and  others  from  the  French  of  Dumont.  The  entire  writings  were 
issued  in  Spanish  by  Baltazar  Anduaga  Espinoza,  Madrid,  1841-43,  14 
vols.,  in  4o. 

"'Of  all  our  writers,'  says  the  Montldy  Magazine  for  1822,  'Mr. 
Bentham  ought  to  be  most  satisfied  with  his  reception  and  reputation 
in  Spain.  Not  less  than  five  translations  or  commentaries  on  the 
treatises  on  legislation,  published  b\'  M.  Dumont,  have  been  prepared 
here  (Spain),  while  the  most  enlightened  men  look  up  to  him  as  their 
master  in  legislation.  The  learned  Toribio  Xunez  has  rendered  his 
country  an  immense  service  by  calling  attention  to  the  works  of  the 
English  "Solon,"  etc' 

"This  article  gives  us  the  key  of  the  alcalde's  quotation  of  Bentham 
as  the  English  '  Solon,'  which  was  evidently  an  epithet  borrowed  from 
the  magazine  his  interlocutor  so  well  knew.  The  latter's  indifference 
to  Bentham  doubtless  arose  from  his  secret  hostilitv  to  Dr.  Bowring, 
one  of  the  principal  agents  in  the  introduction  of  Bentham's  works  into 
the  Peninsula,  and  the  editor  of  the  collected  English  edition." 

Solon  was  the  great  law  giver  of  ancient  Athens,  Plato  its  greatest 
philosoplier. 

Lope  de  Vega,  ( 1 562-1635)  tlie  celebrated  Spanish  poet  and  dramatist. 

164.  contrabando,  (Sp.)  smuggled  goods. 
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( Fraser's  Magazine,  January,  1858. ) 

167.  Bishop  Berkeley  published  in  1732  a  dialogue  after  the  manner 
of  Plato  entitled  Alcipliro)i,  or  the  Minute  Philosopher,  in  which  he 
answers  the  objections  to  revealed  religion  made  by  Shaftesbury  and 
other  free-thinking  writers  of  the  time,  to  whom  he  gives  the  name  of 
"minute  philosophers,"  " they  being  a  sort  of  sect  which  diminish  all 
the  most  valuable  things,  the  thoughts,  views,  and  hopes  of  men." 

Vikings,  (literally  creek-dwellers)  the  Scandinavian  pirates  who 
harried  the  coasts  of  Western  Europe  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 

Odin  "the  goer."  The  root  of  the  word  signifies  "movement." 
Odin  is  represented  as  a  great  traveller,  and  is  sometimes  identified 
with  the  Greek  Hermes  or  the  Latin  Mercury,  the  messenger  of  the 
gods. 

"drank  delight  of  battle,  etc."     Tennyson,  Ulysses  16-17  : 

And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers, 
Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 

168.  David's  psalm.  See  2  Samuel  xxii.  44-46  and  Psalm  xviii.  43-46. 
Kingsley  has  used  the  Prayer  Book  Version  in  the  main,  but  the  render- 
ing appears  to  be  in  part  his  own. 

"burra  Shikarree,"  (Hindoo)  a  great  hunter. 

"burra  Sahib,"  (Hindoo)  a  great  lord  or  gentleman. 

schoolboys  together.  No  schoolfellow  of  Kingsley's  rose  to  such 
eminence  as  is  implied  in  these  pages  ;  he  is  therefore  addressing  some 
imaginary  person,  possibly  suggested  by  the  Life  of  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
the  conqueror  and  governor  of  Scinde,  which  had  been  published  a  few 
months  before  by  his  brother,  Sir  William  Napier,  with  whom  Kingsley 
was  on  very  friendly  terms.  Napier  was,  however,  no  sportsman  ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  great  Indian  generals  and  administrators  had  little 
time  for  such  amusements.  Kingsley  probably  introduced  these  hunt- 
ing exploits  for  the  sake  of  contrast  with  his  own  modest  achievements 
in  the  same  line.  Kingsley  came  of  a  military  family  and  had  many 
friends  in  the  army  ;  officers  from  Aldershot  and  Sandhurst  often  came 
over  to  Eversley  to  hear  him  pi'each,  and  he  must  have  heard  many 
himting  and  fighting  stories  from  Indian  veterans.  One  hero  of  Indian 
border  warfare,  .John  Nicholson,  had  just  been  killed  at  the  siege  of 
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Delhi  when  this  article  was  written  ;  another,  Herbert  Edwardes,  was 
with  Kingsley  at  King's  College,  London,  in  1837. 

craw,  properly  the  crop  or  first  stomach  of  birds. 

bangle,  (Hindoo  bangri)  a  ring-bracelet  or  anklet. 

169.  Ovis  Ammon,  found  in  Central  Asia  ;  it  has  horns  nearly  four 
feet  long  and  is  not  afraid  to  leap  from  heights  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet. 

Theseus  and  Hercules,  heroes  of  Greek  mythology,  who  performed 
wonderful  exploits. 

gaur  and  sambur,  Indian  wild  ox  and  stag.  Both  are  powerful 
animals,  and  nuich  hunted. 

ichthyosaurs  and  plesiosaurs,  fossil  sea-reptiles  found  in  the  lime- 
stone rocks  at  Lyme  Regis  on  the  south  coast  of  England. 

Mayne  Reid  (1818-1883)  the  most  popular  writer  of  boys'  books  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Old  Forest  Ranger,  or  Wild  Sports  in  India,  on  the  Neilgherry 
Hills,  in  the  Jungles  and  on  the  Plains,  by  Major  W.  Campbell. 
London,  1842. 

How^itt's  plates.  Howitt's  only  eastern  subjects  were  the  drawings 
for  Captain  T.  Williamson's  Oriental  Field  Sports,  1807,  which  is 
probably  the  work  here  referred  to.  The  full  title  is  "Oriental  Field 
Sports ;  being  a  complete,  detailed,  and  accurate  Description  of  the 
Wild  Sports  of  the  East ;  exhibiting  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Elephant,  the  Rhinoceros,  the  Tiger,  the  Leopard,  the  Bear,  etc.  ; 
with  elegant  engravings."  It  was  a  very  handsome  volume  and  cost 
$100,  so  that  Kingsley  was  not  likely  to  have  it  at  hand  to  refer  to. 

Sir  Hugh  Evans.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  III.  i.  22:  "Mercy  on 
me  I  I  liave  a  great  dispositions  to  cry." 

170.  the  Old  Collect,  for  the  fourteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity : 
"  that  we  may  obtain  that  which  thou  dost  promise,  make  us  to  love 
that  which  thou  dost  command." 

Lake  Ngami,  in  South  Africa. 

macromicrocosm,  great  worla  in  little. 

Alphonse  Karr's  Voyage  autour  de  mon  jardin  (1845)  is  a  series  of 
letters  to  a  friend  abroad,  describing  the  peaceful  joys  of  the 
philosopher's  garden,  which  possibly  suggested  to  Kingsley  the 
central  idea  of  this  essay. 

171.  Stonehenge  is  the  most  remarkable  monument  of  prehistoric 
times  in  Britain  ;  it  consists  of  a  symmetrical  arrangement  of  trilithons 
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— two  large  stones  set  upright  with  a  third  laid  liorizontally  on  top  of 
them. 

snobocracy,  an  electorate  composed  of  snobs  ;  a  word  manufactured 
on  the  analogy  of  "  aristocracy." 

172.  Apollo  Belvedere,  a  famous  statue  of  Apollo  now  in  the  Belve- 
dere of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  where  it  was  placed  on  its  discovery  in 

the  fifteenth  century. 

Chatsworth,  in  Derbyshire,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  one 
of  the  most  splendid  private  residences  in  England. 

173.  phytology,  the  science  of  plants,  botanj'. 

magic  ring.     See  the  story  of  Aladdin  in  the  Arabian  NigMs. 

Humboldt  (1769-1859),  one  of  the  greatest  of  naturalists,  having  a 
remarkable  knowledge  of  zoology,  botany,  geology,  astronomy,  and 
physics. 

174.  Bagshot  sand,  so  called  from  Bagshot,  in  Surrey,  where  it  was 
first  studied. 

Erica  Tetralix,  a  kind  of  heath. 

Carex  arenaria,  sand  sedge. 

Myosurus  minimus,  least  mouse-tail.  All  these  three  are  Latin 
names  of  plants. 

Marriage  is  monotonous,  etc.  Kingsley  was  peculiarh'  happy  in 
his  married  life.  He  wrote  on  Jan.  27,  1857  :  "  I  am  so  well  and 
really  married  on  earth,  that  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorrj'  to  be 
married  again  in  heaven." 

175.  The  Litany.  ' '  All  that  travel  by  land  or  by  water "  is  the 
wording.  It  is  curious  that  Kingsley  should  quote  inaccurately  a 
sentence  he  must  have  read  out  hundreds  of  times  in  church. 

"  Let  vules,  etc."  "  Let  fools  go  searching  far  and  near,  we  stay  at 
home." 

177.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  (180.3-65)  the  designer  of  the  great  con- 
servatory at  Chatsworth  and  of  the  Crystal  Palace  near  London.  Both 
are  very  large  structures  of  iron  and  glass. 

178.  debacle,  the  break  up  of  ice  in  a  river  ;  a  sudden  rush  of  water 
carrying  with  it  blocks  of  stone  and  other  debris. 

strid,  a  place  where  a  stream  is  confined  within  steep  banks,  so  close 
together  that  one  may  stride  over.  There  is  a  famous  example  called 
"The  Strid"  in  the  valley  of  the  Wharf,  near  Bolton  Abbey,  in  York- 
shire.    See  Wordsworth's  poem  "  The  Force  of  Prayer," 
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"idol  of  space."  "Idols  are  the  deepest  fallacies  of  the  human 
mind  ;  for  they  do  not  deceive  in  particulars,  as  the  rest,  by  clouding 
and  ensnaring  the  judgment ;  but  from  a  corrupt  predisposition,  or 
bad  complexion  of  the  mind,  which  distorts  and  infects  all  the  antici- 
pations of  the  understanding." — Bacon's  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum, 
V.  iv.  (Devey's  translation).  These  "false  appearances  that  are 
imposed  upon  us  by  the  general  nature  of  the  mind,"  as  Bacon  calls 
them  in  7'he  Advancement  of  Learnimj,  are  spoken  of  in  his  Latin  works 
as  idola,  a  transliteration  of  the  Greek  aJwAa,  which  means  "phan- 
toms" or  "images."  There  is  no  reference  here  to  the  specialized 
Jewish  and  Christian  sense,  "images  of  false  gods,"  in  wliich  the 
word  is  now  ordinarily  employed.  The  "  idol  of  space"  is  the  fallacy 
of  supposing  that  things  are  important  or  interesting  in  proportion  to 
their  size. 

Owen  Jones,  (1809-74)  architect  and  ornamental  designer. 

Willement,  (1786-1871)  artist  in  stained  glass. 

179.  titmice,  the  family  of  birds  to  which  the  chickadee  belongs, 
twinging,   darting,  jerking ;   now  commonly  used  only  of  a  keen, 

shooting  pain. 

180.  Lewes,  (1817-78)  a  popular  writer  on  philosophy  and  natural 
history. 

"  We  see  through  a  glass  darkly."     1  Corinthians  xiii.  12. 

181.  achromatic,  colourless. 

loping,  moving  with  a  slow  and  steady  swing. 
put  up,  aroused  and  put  to  flight. 

182.  Malepartus,  the  castle  of  Reynard  or  Reinecke  the  fox,  the 
chief  cliaracter  in  the  mediaeval  cycle  of  stories  known  as  the  beast 
epos,  in  which  Lampe,  Bruin,  and  Isegrim  also  appear. 

seely,  simple,  innocent ;  from  the  same  Old  English  root  as  "silly." 

ballium,  the  outer  defence  ;  covert-way,  a  protected  passage  above 
the  moat ;  donjon  keep,  the  innermost  defence  in  a  mediaeval  castle. 

postern,  small  back  gate. 

the  earths  are  stopped.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  a 
hunt,  the  holes  are  blocked  up,  so  that  the  fox  cannot  escape  by  taking 
refuge  in  them. 

Fauns  and  Hamadryads,  deities  and  nymphs  of  the  woods  in 
classical  mythology. 

183.  Pistol,  the  boastful  and  bombastic  soldier  of  Shakspere's 
Henry   V.  a7id  other  plays. 
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view-halloo,  the  cry  raised  when  the  fox  is  in  sight.  Lord  Ribbles- 
dale,  in  his  hunting  recollections,  says  that  Kingsley's  scream  wlien  he 
saw  a  fox  was  something  to  be  remembered. 

Hullah,  a  well-known  musical  composer  and  teacher  of  the  time, 
whose  classes  were  held  in  St.  Martin's  Hall,  Long  Acre,  which  was 
specially  built  as  the  centre  of  operations  in  London  ;  as  many  as 
50,000  people  at  a  time  were  attending  classes  under  his  direction.  He 
was  very  friendly  ■wdth  Kingsley  and  wrote  the  music  for  the  latter's 
songs  "  The  Sands  of  Dee"  and  "  The  Three  Fishers." 

madrigal,  a  setting  of  a  short  poem  to  be  sung  by  several  voices 
without  accompaniment.  Weelkes,  Wilbj-e  and  Gibbons  were  leading 
writers  of  madrigals  in  tlie  Elizabethan  age,  when  this  form  of 
composition  reached  its  highest  beauty.  Kingsley  had  an  especial 
admiration  for  this  period  of  our  national  history  and  literature. 

184.  "Myriads  of  rivulets,  etc."  Tennyson,  The  Princess,  VIL 
201--'. 

Der  Freischutz,  Weber's  famous  opera  was  first  produced  at  Berlin 
in  1821,  and  became  so  popular  in  England  that  a  gentleman  advertized 
for  a  servant  who  did  not  know  the  favourite  airs  from  it,  which  were 
being  whistled  everywhere,  especially  the  "Huntsmen's  Chorus." 
The  plot  turns  upon  a  compact  with  the  devil,  whereby  a  marksman 
obtains  seven  magic  bullets ;  six  go  unfailingly  to  their  aim,  but  the 
seventh  must  go  as  the  devil  directs.  This  "  dsemoniac  element"  was 
developed  by  Weber  in  a  spectral  scene,  in  which  various  horrors, 
including  a  wild  hunt,  were  shown  on  the  stage,  accompanied  by  weird 
musical  effects. 

"vates  sacer,"  sacred  or  divine  poet,  so-called  "partly  as  being 
under  the  special  protection  of  heaven,  but  chiefly  as  bestowing  the 
divine  gift  of  immortalit}\"  The  phrase  is  found  in  Horace,  Odes,  IV. 
ix.  28. 

Athenaeus,  a  late  Greek  writer,  makes  this  statement  in  his  dialogue 
entitled  The  Banquet  of  the  Learned,  XII.  xiv. ,  and  gives  Alcimus, 
the  Sicilian,  as  his  authority. 

Chanter,  etc.,  names  of  hunting  dogs. 

fabled  sv^an.  The  death-song  of  the  swan  is  a  commonplace  of 
classical  literature.  In  Plato's  Phmlo,  Socrates,  referring  to  the 
cheerfulness  witii  which  he  meets  death,  saj's  :  "Will  you  not  allow 
that  I  have  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  me  as  the  swans  ? 
For  they,  when  the\'  perceive  that  they  nuist  die,  having  sung  all  their 
life  long,  do  then  sing  more  than  ever,  rejoicing  in  the  thought  that 
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they  are  about  to  go  away  to  the  god  whose  ministers  they  are."  In 
later  writers  the  swan  is  described  as  singing  only  on  the  approach  of 
death. 

litterateur,  (French)  man  of  letters,  author  ;  used  here  ironically. 

specialite,  (French)  distinction. 

185.  the  servants  of  the  hunt old  friends.     In  this  passage 

Kingslej'  tells  the  simple  truth.  We  read  in  his  Life  :  "The  fox-hounds 
were  kept  at  Bramshill,  Sir  John  Cope  being  Master.  His  stablemen 
were  a  very  respectable  set  of  men,  and  most  regular  at  church  ;  and 
the  rector,  though  he  could  not  afford  to  ride,  had  always  a  friendly 
word  with  the  huntsman  and  whips  :  his  love  of  horses  and  dogs  and 
knowledge  of  sport  made  an  intimacy  between  them,  and  he  soon  won 
their  respect  and  affection.  Of  this  they  gave  earlj'  proof,  for  when  the 
first  confirmation  after  his  induction  was  given  out  in  church,  and  he 
invited  all  who  wished  to  be  confirmed  to  come  down  to  the  rectory  for 
weekly  instruction,  the  stud  groom,  a  respectable  man  of  five-and- 
thirty,  was  among  the  first  to  come,  bringing  a  message  from  the 
whips  and  stablemen  to  say  they  had  all  been  confirmed  once,  but  if 
Mr.  Kingsley  wished  it  they  would  all  be  happy  to  come  again  !  " 

Captain  in  the  Guards.  No  doubt  Kingsley  here  refers  to  his  friend 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  who  was  a  Captain  in  the  Grenadier  Guards  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  receive  the  Victoria  Cross,  when  it  was  instituted 
in  1857,  for  his  conspicuous  valour  at  the  battle  of  Inkerman  in  the 
Crimean  War  not  long  before.  The  other  Victoria  Cross  winner  referred 
to  is  Colonel  Alfred  Jones,  who  took  part  in  the  siege  operations  at 
Delhi  and  was  dangerously  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Agra,  where  he 
received  a  musket  shot  and  twenty-two  sabre  cuts.  Kingsley  had 
many  friends  in  the  array,  including  Generals  Codrington  and  Evelyn 
Wood,  and  the  Napier  brothers  already  mentioned. 

beau  sabreur,  (French)  dashing  swordsman. 

186.  anti-preraphaelite,  strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  classical 
art.  The  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  was  an  association  of  painters 
formed  about  1849,  with  the  aim  of  returning  to  the  traditions  of 
Italian  art  before  Raphael ;  b\'  prefixing  the  Greek  word  anti  (against) 
to  the  name,  Kingsley  indicates  tiiat  his  tastes  are  opposed  to  these 
Christian  traditions,  and  in  favour  of  classical  art  and  the  revival  of  it 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Cinque-Cento,  (Italian,  literally  "500")  Sixteenth  Centmy,  Renais- 
sance. Tlie  artists  of  this  jjcriod  described  as  Gothic  or  barVjarian 
all  the  art  of  the  Middle   Ages   wliich    had    intervened  between  the 
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fall  and  the  revival  of  classical  art  (Greek  and  Roman).  The  term 
"Gothic"  has  been  retained  in  a  specialized  sense,  and  has  lost' its 
original  depreciatory  significance. 

Theseus.  The  figure  which  passes  under  this  name  is  part  of 
the  east  pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  executed  under  the  direction  of 
the  great  Athenian  sculptor  Pheidias,  B.C.  447-437.  It  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum  and  is  taken  to  be  not  a  statue  of  the  Athenian  hero 
bu-t  the  personification  of  Mount  Olympus  illumined  by  the  first  rays  of 
the  rising  sun. 

hydrocephalous,  afflicted  with  water  on  the  brain,  which  swells  the 
skull  and  lessens  the  intelligence.  Kingsley  is  here  condemning 
the  view  of  art  criticized  by  Browning  in  Fra  Lippo  Lippi :  "  Paint  the 
soul,  never  mind  the  legs  and  arms."  He  admires  physical  excellence, 
and  argues  that  the  stunted  limbs  in  some  of  the  early  Italian  paintings 
are  either  put  by  mistake  to  suggest  spiritual  excellence,  or  (as  he 
prefers  to  believe)  they  are  types  of  asceticism,  of  contempt  for  the 
body — a  mediaeval  ideal  of  which  he  strongly  disapproves. 

Titian,  (1477-1576)  the  greatest  of  Venetian  painters;  Correg'gio, 
(1491-1534)  the  founder  of  the  Lombardy  school.  Their  pictures  are 
remarkable  for  natural  grace  of  form  and  richness  of  colour. 

187.  Rio,  (1798-1874)  a  French  art  critic  who  married  an  English 
heiress.  He  was  a  fervent  Catholic,  and  contended  that  Raphael  and 
other  Italian  painters  of  the  early  sixteenth  century  ruined  art  by 
abandoning  the  religious  sentiment  of  their  predecessors. 

Madonna,  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  Bambino,  the  Infant  Jesus.  The 
former  is  Italian  for  "my  Lady,"  the  latter  for  "baby." 

cartoons.  Raphael,  foiir  years  before  his  death  in  1520,  drew  designs 
in  distemper  (colour  fixed  by  size  or  white  of  egg)  for  tapestries  to  be 
woven  at  Brussels  and  used  for  the  adornment  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  at 
Rome.  The  tapestries  were  hung  there  amid  great  admiration  and 
rejoicing  in  1519  ;  but  Raphael's  original  cartoons  were  forgotten  until 
16.30,  when  the  painter  Rubens  found  the  seven  remaining  at  Brussels, 
and  persuaded  Charles  I.  to  buy  them.  They  were  brought  to  England 
and  after  the  Civil  War  were  to  be  sold  by  auction,  but  Cromwell 
interposed  and  bought  them  for  the  nation  for  £300.  They  are  now  in 
London  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum .  Recent  critics  concur  in  the 
high  opinion  Kingsley  here  expresses  of  them.  Crowe  and  Cavacaselle 
say  :  "  Raphael's  cartoons  are  the  mature  fruit  of  the  studies  of  a  life- 
time.    They  mark  the  close  of  a  brilliant  period  of  Italian  art 

With  an  intense  concentration  of  life  and  dramatic  force,  every  senti- 
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ment,  every  passion  is  manifested  ;  and  this  applies  with  equal  felicity, 
and  regardless  of  beauty  or  ugliness,  to  childhood,  manhood  or  age." 
The  scenes  depicted  are  taken  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
are  distinguished,  says  Mtintz,  "  by  a  perfect  evangelical  simplicity." 
"His  apostles  are  the  real  men  of  the  New  Testament,  plebeian,  rude 
in  manner,  fishermen,  artisans,  but  great  in  heart."  Kingsley  means 
much  the  same  praise  in  calling  the  cartoons  "  coarse,  naturalist, 
Protestant." 

Manteg^na's  Triumph  of  Julius  Ccesar,  nine  great  canvases  painted 
in  1485-91,  also  purchased  by  Charles  I.  and  preserved  by  Cromwell, 
may  be  seen  in  the  gallery  at  Hampton  Court,  near  London. 

Manichsean,  setting  the  flesh  against  the  spirit ;  from  Manichteus  or 
Mani,  the  founder  of  the  ManicliEean  religion,  who  was  born  at 
Ecbatana  in  Persia  about  215  a.d. 

politics,  the  science  of  government,  of  which  the  aim  is  the  welfare 
of  the  city  or  state.     (Greek,  polls,  a  citj'. ) 

188.  whimper,  a  low  whining  cry. 

Tom  BroTWii.  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  by  Kingsley's  nearest 
friend,  Thomas  Hughes,  appeared  in  1856.  Kingsley  wrote  to  Hughes 
soon  after  its  publication  :  "I  have  puffed  it  everywhere  I  went,  but  I 
soon  found  how  true  the  adage  is  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush,  for 
every  one  had  read  it  already,  and  from  every  one,  from  the  fine  lady 
on  her  throne  to  the  red-coat  on  his  cock-horse,  and  the  school-boj'  on 
his  forrum  (as  our  Irish  brethren  call  it),  I  have  heard  but  one  word, 
and  that  is,  that  it  is  the  jolliest  book  they  ever  read." 

189.  "  The  reason  firm,  etc."  See  Wordsworth,  She  loas  a  Phantom 
of  Delight. 

"anchorite,"  one  who  has  withdrawn  from  the  world,  a  hermit. 
Bunbury,  an  eighteenth  century  caricaturist,  whose  cartoons  of  bad 
horsemanship  were  very  popular. 

fetlock-deep,  over  the  hoofs. 

peat,  half-carbonized  vegetable  matter,  formed  by  the  decay  of  bog 
plants  ;  when  dried  it  is  used  for  fuel. 

gripe,  a  small  ditch  or  trench— a  word  now  common  only  in  English 
dialects,  but  still  used  by  hunting  men.  Lord  Ribblesdale  praises  tliis 
and  the  next  paragraph  as  "a  capital  description  of  forest-riding." 

hassock,  a  tuft  of  matted  sedge  or  coarse  grass. 

190.  clods,  peasants,  ignorant  country  folk, 
head,  intelligence. 
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191.  cast,  spreading  out  in  different  directions  to  find  a  lost  scent. 

"Caw  me,  and  I'll  caw  thee,"  an  old  English  proverb  implying 
mutual  help,  service,  flattery  or  the  like.  "Claw  me  and  I'll  claw 
thee"  is  another  form  of  it,  and  the  nearest  modern  equivalent  is  "one 
good  turn  deserves  another." 

Scotch  firs.  These  are  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  parish  of 
Eversley,  and  Kingsley  had  three  fine  specimens  on  the  rectory  lawn, 
from  which,  he  writes  soon  after  his  arrival  in  1842,  "  you  get  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  fir-foi'ests  and  moors,  of  which  five-sixths  of  my  parish 
consist.  Those  delicious  self-sown  firs  !  Every  step  I  wander  they 
whisper  to  me  of  you,  the  delicious  past  melting  into  the  more  delicious 
future.  '  What  has  been,  shall  be,'  they  say  !  I  went  the  other  day  to 
Bramshill  Park,  the  home  of  the  seigneur  du  pays  here.  Sir  John  Cope. 
And  there  I  saw  the  very  tree  where  an  ancestor  of  mine,  Archbishop 
Abbot,  in  James  the  First's  time,  shot  the  keeper  by  accident ! " 

192.  marmot,  a  thick-set  rodent  like  the  woodchuck. 
musk  ox,  now  only  found  in  arctic  America. 

aeon,  a  long  space  of  time,  an  age. 

Henry  the  Prince  of  Wales,  James  I.'s  eldest  son,  whose  death  of 
tjrphoid  fester  in  1612  at  the  age  of  18  was  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  the  Englishmen  of  his  time,  for  they  regarded  him  as  "  the  iiower 
of  his  house,  the  palladium  of  his  countrj^  the  terror  of  his  foes." 
He  had  a  great  admiration  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  said  of  his 
imprisonment,  "No  king  but  my  father  would  keep  such  a  bird  in  a 
cage."  Commenting  upon  this  saying  Kingsley  writes  in  his  Essay, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  Time:  "The  noble  lad  tries  to  open  the 
door  for  the  captive  eagle ;  but  in  vain.  At  least  he  will  make  what 
use  he  can  of  his  wisdom.  He  asks  him  for  advice  about  the  new  ship 
he  is  building,  and  has  a  simple  practical  letter  in  return,  and  over  and 
above  probably  the  two  valuable  pamphlets,  '  Of  the  Invention  of 
Ships,' and  'Observations  on  the  Navy  and  Sea  Service;'  which  the 
Prince  will  never  see.  In  1611  he  asks  Raleigh's  advice  about  the 
foolish  double  marriage  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Savoy,  and 
receives  for  answer  two  plain-spoken  discourses  as  full  of  historical 
learning  as  of  practical  sound  sense." 

GQethe.  The  lines  quoted  are  796-801  in  Act  III.  of  the  Second  Part 
of  Fiiiiiit,  first  published  as  a  separate  poem  with  the  title  of  Helena, 
and  under  that  name  reviewed  by  Carlyle  in  1828.  Bayard  Taylor's 
translation  runs : — 
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So  long:  and  broad  the  people  massed, 
The  foremost  knew  not  of  the  last. 

The  foremost  fell,  the  second  stood  ; 
The  third  one's  lance  was  prompt  and  good  ; 
Each  one  a  hundred's  strength  supplied  : 
Unnoted,  thousands  fell  and  died. 

194.  cover,  wood.s,  undergrowth,  and  bushes  that  serve  to  shelter  or 
conceal  wild  animals  and  game. 

Tartarean,  like  that  of  Tartarus,  which  Homer  describes  as  a  deep 
and  sunless  abyss,  as  far  below  Hades  as  earth  is  below  heaven. 

195.  shaugh,  (usually  spelled  shaw)  a  small,  shady  wood  or  thicket. 
copse,  or  coppice,  a  thicket  of  small  trees  or  underwood  periodically 

cut  for  economic  purposes. 

Macadam,  (John)  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  travelled  30,000 
miles  and  spent  a  small  private  fortune  in  studying  the  improvement  of 
roads.  He  invented  the  process  known  as  "  macadamizing  "  and  was 
rewarded  with  a  parliamentary  grant  of  £10,000  and  the  appointment 
of  Surveyor  General  of  Metropolitan  Roads. 

prepense,  premeditated,  planned  beforehand. 

eyrie,  or  aerie,  the  nest  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

196.  "  heth-cropper,"  a  labourer  who  lives  on  a  moor  or  heath. 
broom-squires.     "  So  we  call  in  Berkshire  squatters  on  the  moor  who 

live  by  tying  heath  into  brooms  " — Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago. 

the  king's  deer.  Eversley  is  very  near  the  edge  of  the  royal  forest 
of  Windsor,  and  the  old  men  of  Kingsley's  time  remembered  when 
many  a  deer  used  to  stray  into  the  parish. 

197.  crank,  of  the  treadmill,  then  a  common  form  of  punishment  for 
criminals. 

"Schicksal  and  eigene  Schuld,"  (German)  fate  and  his  own  guilt. 


JOHN  RUSKIN. 
PR^TERITA. 

This  account  of  Ruskin's  bojhood  originally  formed  part  of  Letter  X. 
of  Fors  Clavigera,  dated  Denmark  Hill,  7tli  September,  1871.  Fourteen 
years  later  it  was  adopted,  with  very  slight  alterations,  for  the  beginning 
of  PrcBterita,  from  which  our  text  is  taken. 

201.  an  evangelical  clergyman.  This  was  the  hope  of  Ruskin's 
father  too.  After  one  of  his  son's  art  lectures,  he  lamented,  as  Ruskin 
writes  in  i'br's,  "what  an  amiable  clergyman  was  lost  in  me, — 'Yes,' 
said  my  father,  with  tears  in  his  eyes — (true  and  tender  tears  as  ever 
father  shed,)  'He  would  have  been  a  Bishop.'  " 

After  giving  up  his  early  evangelical  faith,  Ruskin  passed  in  middle 
life  into  a  position  of  declared  antagonism  to  it.  He  wrote  in  1875  : 
"  I  am  neither  in  a  cheerful  nor  a  religious  state  of  mind  ;  and  am  too 
much  in  the  temper  of  the  disciples  who  forsook  Him,  and  fled,  to 
be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  childish  innocence  of  belief,  which,  in  mj' 
mother,  was  too  constant  to  need  resuscitation,  or  take  colour,  from 
fast  or  festival. "  Later  in  life  he  returned  to  a  more  definite  Christian 
standpoint ;  and  he  never  ceased  to  cherish  the  greatest  veneration  for 
his  parents.  He  put  on  his  father's  tomb  the  inscription  :  "  He  was  an 
entirely  honest  merchant,  and  his  memory  is,  to  all  who  keep  it,  dear 
and  helpful.  His  son,  whom  he  loved  to  the  uttermost,  and  taught  to 
speak  truth,  says  this  of  him."  In  1871  he  added  :  "  Here  beside  my 
father's  bodj-  I  have  laid  my  mother's  :  nor  was  dearer  earth  ever 
returned  to  earth,  nor  purer  life  recorded  in  heaven." 

Ruskin's  mother  was  a  Puritan  of  unusual  strictness ;  it  was  said 
that  she  used  to  turn  the  pictures  with  their  faces  to  the  wall  every 
Sunday ;  and  Ruskin  himself  tells  us  that  the  day  was  so  dull  to  him 
as  a  boy  that  "the  horror  of  Sunday  used  even  to  cast  its  prescient 
gloom  as  far  back  in  the  week  as  Friday — and  all  the  glory  of  Monday, 
witli  cliurch  seven  days  removed  again,  was  no  equivalent  for  it." 

election,  choice. 

long  chapters  of  the  Bible.  Ruskin  gives  the  list  in  Fors : 
"  Exodus  XV.  and  xx.  ;  2  Samuel  i.  from  verse  17  ;  1  Kings  viii.  ; 
Psalms  xxiii.  xxxii.  xc.  xci.  ciii.  cxii.  cxix.  cxxxix.  ;  Proverbs  ii. 
iii.  viii.  xii.  ;  Isaiah  Iviii.  ;  Matthew  v.  vi.  vii.  ;  Acts  xxvi.  ;  1  Cor- 
inthians xiii.  XV.  ;  James  iv.  ;  Revelations  v.  vi.  And  truly,  though 
I  have  picked  up  tlie  elements  of  a  little  further  knowledge,— in 
matliematics,  meteorology,  and  the  like,  in  after  life, — and  owe  not  a 
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little  to  the  teaching  of  many  people,  this  maternal  installation  of  my 
mind  in  that  property  of  chapters,  I  count  very  confidentlj'-  the  most 
precious,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  one  essential  part  of  all  my  education. 
For  the  chapters  became,  indeed,  strictly  conclusive  and  protective  to 
me  in  all  modes  of  thought ;  and  the  body  of  divinity  they  contain 
acceptable  through  all  fear  or  doubt :  nor  through  any  fear  or  doubt  or 
fault  have  I  ever  lost  my  loyalty  to  them,  nor  betrayed  the  first 
command  in  the  one  I  was  made  to  repeat  oftenest,  '  Let  not  Mercy 
and  Truth  forsake  Thee.'  ....  It  is  strange  that  of  all  the 
pieces  of  the  Bible  which  my  mother  thus  taught  me,  that  which  cost 
me  most  to  learn,  and  which  was,  to  my  child's  mind,  chiefly  repulsive 
— the  119th  Psalm — has  now  become  of  all  the  most  precious  to  me,  in 
its  overflowing  and  glorious  passion  of  love  for  the  Law  of  God." 

Apocalypse,  the  Revelation  of  St.  John. 

202.  Johnson  and  Gibbon  were  eighteenth  century  writers  whose 
style  is  highly  latinized  and  whose  periods  are  sometimes  open  to  the 
charge  of  rhetorical  formalism. 

Hooker  (1554-1600)  and  George  Herbert  (1593-1632)  had  a  great 
deal  of  influence  on  Ruskin's  earlier  writings.  The  style  of  the  second 
volume  of  Modern  Painters  is  largely  an  imitation  of  Hooker,  as  Ruskin 
himself  admitted. 

Tydides  (all  long  vowels)  the  son  of  Tydeus,  another  name  for 
Diomedes,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Homer's  Iliad.  So  too  was  Idomeneus, 
King  of  Crete.     Both  were  leaders  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks. 

speared  more  salmon.     See  Scott's  Bed-gauntlet,  Letter  Fourth. 

203.  kingship.  With  Ruskin's  ideas  compare  what  Carlyle  says  of 
the  king  as  "able-man"  in  Heroes  and  Hero  Worslup,  Lecture  VI.,  and 
of  Dukes  in  Past  and  Present,  p.  289  of  these  notes. 

Hunter  St No.  54-     In  this  London  house  Ruskin  was 

born  and  spent  most  of  his  infancy.     When  he  was  four  years  old  his 
father  removed  to  the  suburbs,  taking  a  house  on  Heme  Hill,  Dulwich. 

post-chaise  and  pair.  To  the  end  of  his  life  Ruskin  preferred  driving 
to  railway  travelling.  In  1876  he  drove  from  London  to  Coniston  in  a 
regular  posting  carriage  with  a  postillion  wliose  "  riding  breeches  were 
of  the  tightest  and  whitest  I  ever  saw,"  says  Mr.  Arthur  Severn,  who 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  tlie  journey,  which  took  between  three 
and  four  weeks.  They  created  great  excitement  in  the  towns  they 
passed  througli,  for  a  post-chaise  had  not  been  seen  there  for  years. 

204.  Long  Acre,  a  London  street  where  carriages  are  hired  or  bought. 
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bracketed  and  pocketed,  fitted  with  brackets  and  pockets. 

Glen  Farg  is  a  valley  in  the  Ochil  Hills,  by  which  the  North  British 
Railway  now  makes  its  way  from  Perth  to  Kinross.  As  a  child  Ruskin 
was  very  fond  of  Glen  Farg  and  when  only  eight  years  old  wrote  of  it 
some  graceful  verses  beginning  "Papa,  how  pretty  those  icicles  are  J" 
He  confused  it  with  the  imaginary  valley  of  Glendearg,  the  scene  of 
The  Monastery ;  he  paraphrased  a  considerable  part  of  this  novel  in 
verse  and  always  held  it  in  high  esteem.  The  White  Lady  of  Avenel 
is  a  ghostly  maiden  who  haunts  Glendearg,  omitted  by  Scott  from  the 
sequel,  The  Abbot,  on  account  of  the  disfavour  this  supernatural 
character  had  met  with.  Part  of  the  action  of  The  Abbot  passes  at 
Kinross,  near  which,  in  Loch  Leven  Castle  (situated  on  an  island  in  the 
lake),  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  imprisoned  1567-8 ;  she  escaped  on 
May  2,  1568,  and  fled  to  England. 

Warwick  Castle  is  one  of  the  finest  noblemen's  houses  in  England  ; 
it  lies  between  Stratford  and  Kenilworth,  and  is  a  favourite  haunt  of 
tourists. 

Tantallon  Castle  is  a  magnificent  ruin  at  the  entrance  to  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  about  25  miles  from  Edinburgh.  It  was  formerly  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Douglases,  and  striking  descriptions  of  it,  and  of  Archibald 
Bell-the-Cat,  sixth  Earl  of  Angus,  are  given  in  Scott's  Marmion, 
Cantos  V.  vi. 

Stirling,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  ancient  Scottish  castles,  is 
the  closing  scene  in  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  whose  hero  is  James  V. 
under  the  disguise  of  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun.  This  last  was  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  Stirling  Castle,  which  was  the  king's  favourite 
residence. 

205.  29th  of  May,  the  birthday  of  Charles  II.  and  the  day  of  his 
restoration  to  the  throne  in  1660.  The  anniversary  was  called  Royal 
Oak  Day,  and  celebrated  by  the  wearing  of  an  oak  leaf  or  gilded  acorn 
on  account  of  his  narrow  escape  from  his  pursuers  b}'  hiding  in  an  oak 
tree  at  Boscobel  after  his  defeat  at  Worcester  in  1651. 

pippin,  a  3'Oung  apple  tree  raised  from  seed,  and  hence  a  name  given 
to  several  varieties  of  apples  much  prized  in  England. 

St.  George's  Company,  (so  called  after  England's  patron  saint,)  an 
organization  founded  b}'  Ruskin  in  1875  for  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
tural work  on  wliat  he  regarded  as  right  principles,  eliminating  the 
element  of  competition.  The  owners  of  the  land  were  to  derive  no 
gain  from  the  rents  and  profits,  which  were  to  be  applied  to  "the 
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physical,  intellectual,  moral,  social,  and  religious  improvement  of  the 
residents  thereon."  The  enterprise  was  not  a  success,  chiefly  for 
the  reason  that  those  who  undertook  it  knew  nothing  about  farming. 


Ruskin  always  regarded  the  Norwood  ivy  incident  as  the  turning 
point  in  his  stud}'  of  art.  In  the  short  autobiography  added  to  the 
second  volume  of  Modern  Painters  in  1883  he  writes: — "1842.  In 
the  spring  of  this  j-ear  I  made,  by  mere  accident,  my  first  drawing  of 
leafage  in  natural  growth — a  few  ivj'  leaves  round  a  stump  in  the  hedge 
of  the  Norwood  road,  under  Tulse  Hill :  there  is  a  brick  built  terrace 
of  fashionable  dwelling-houses  now,  where  the  hedge  used  to  be.  I 
never  (in  my  drawings,  however  much  in  my  writings)  imitated  any- 
body any  more  after  that  one  sketch  was  made  ;  but  entered  at  once  on 
the  course  of  study  which  enabled  me  afterwards  to  understand  Pre- 
Raphaelitism." 

composed,  artistically  arranged.  Ruskin  writes  a  little  earlier  in 
Profierita:    "I  can  no  more  write  a   book   than   compose  a  picture." 

206.  chrysalid,  immature. 

degree.  Ruskin  matriculated  at  Oxford  in  1836,  and  took  the 
Newdigate  prize  for  English  verse  in  1839.  In  Easter,  1840,  when  he 
was  working  for  his  final  examinations  his  health  broke  down  ;  he  was 
thi-eatened  with  consumption,  and  for  the  next  two  years  was  travelling 
about  in  a  condition  which  gave  his  parents  great  anxiety. 

double-fourth,  fourth  class  honours  in  classics  and  mathematics. 

in  embryo,  undeveloped. 

207.  Fontainebleau,  probably  a  contraction  of  fontaine  belle  eau, 
translated  by  Ruskin  "the  Fountain  of  Fair  Water,"  is  37  miles  from 
Paris.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  castles  in  France,  with  beautiful  gardens, 
courts,  and  fountains,  surrounded  by  a  forest  65  square  miles  in  extent. 

208.  tree  of  Jesse,  the  allegorical  representation  in  church  windows 
of  the  genealogy  of  Christ  bj^  means  of  a  vine  growing  out  of  the  loins 
of  Jesse,  the  head  of  the  house  of  David,  based  upon  Isaiah  xi.  1. 

Evelyn  (John)  wrote  a  diary  which  gives  iis  much  interesting 
information  as  to  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
he  travelled  a  good  deal,  and  records  his  impressions  after  the  fashion 
instanced  in  the  text.  Ruskin  has  previously  quoted  Evelyn's  account 
of  his  visit  to  Bristol :  "  Wliat  appeared  most  stupendious  to  me,  was 
the  rock  of  St.  Vincent,  a  little  distance  from  the  towne,  the  precipice 
whereoff  is  equal  to  anything  of  that  nature  I  have  seen  in  the  most 
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confragose  cataracts  of  the  Alpes,  the  river  gliding  between  them  at  an 
extraordinary  depth.  .  .  .  There  is  also  on  the  side  of  this  horrid 
Alp  a  very  romantic  seate."  The  Avon  at  this  point  is  now  spanned 
by  the  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge. 

210.  limn,  to  draw  or  paint ;  from  French,  enluminer,  to  illuminate. 

"He  hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  his  time."  Ecclesiastes 
iii.  11. 

theodolite,  an  instrument  used  \>y  surveyors  for  observing  heights 
and  distances.  Compare  Teiapeat  V.  i.  36;  "Deeper  than  did  ever 
plummet  sound,"  and  Wordsworth:  "The  light  that  never  was,  on 
sea  or  land  ;  The  consecration,  and  the  Poets  dream."  Ruskin  means 
that  he  had  gained  new  insight  into  Nature  and  God's  dealings  with 
man. 


In  our  third  extract  Ruskin  describes  a  visit  he  paid  in  1847,  soon 
after  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  Modern  Painters,  to  the 
shooting-lodge  of  his  friend  William  Macdonald,  Crossmount,  at  the 
foot  of  Schehallien,  between  Lochs  Rannoch  and  Tummel  in  Perthshire. 
Finding,  after  one  trial,  that  shooting  was  not  to  his  taste,  he  devoted 
himself,  when  the  days  were  fine,  "to  the  laborious  eradication  of  a 
crop  of  thistles,  which  had  been  too  successfulh'  grown  by  northern 
agriculture  in  one  of  the  best  bits  of  boggy  giT)und  by  the  Tummel." 

ambitions  in  practical  gardening.  ' '  The  old  gardener  only  came 
once  a  week,  for  what  sweeping  and  weeding  needed  doing  ;  I  was  fain 
to  learn  to  sweep  the  walks  with  him,  but  was  discouraged  and  shamed 
by  his  alwa\'s  doing  the  bits  I  had  done  over  again.  I  was  extremely 
fond  of  digging  holes,  but  that  form  of  gardening  was  not  allowed. 
Necessarily,  I  fell  always  back  into  my  merely  contemplative  mind, 
and  at  nine  j'ears  old  began  a  poem,  called  Eudosia — I  forget  wholly 
where  I  got  hold  of  this  name,  or  what  I  understood  b\'  it,  —  'On  the 
Universe. '  " 

Denmark  Hill,  the  larger  house  into  which  Ruskin's  father  moved  in 
1843. 

amethystine,  as  precious  as  the  amethyst,  a  jewel  of  the  same 
purplish  colour  as  thistle-down. 

211.  Lido,  the  strip  of  sandy  islands  separating  the  lagoon  at  Venice 
from  the  Adriatic. 

road-making  at  Oxford.  Mr.  W.  C.  Collingwood,  in  his  Life  of 
Ruskin,  says  : — "As  he  could  not  make  the  undergraduates  draw,  he 
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made  them  dig.  He  had  noticed  a  very  bad  bit  of  road  on  the 
Hinksey  side,  and  heard  that  it  was  nobody's  business  to  mend  it : 
meanwhile  the  farmers'  carts  and  casual  pedestrians  were  bemired. 
He  sent  for  his  gardener  Downs,  who  had  been  foreman  of  the  street- 
sweepers  ;  laid  in  a  stock  of  picks  and  shovels  ;  took  lessons  in  stone- 
breaking  himself,  and  called  on  his  friends  to  spend  their  recreation 
times  in  doing  something  useful.  In  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  ridicule, 
something  useful  was  actually  done.  More  picks  were  broken  and 
more  time  was  lost  than  a  regular  business-contractor  would  have 
liked,  but  the  men  had  their  lesson  and  the  cottagers  their  road." 

212.  St.  Giles'  foot-pavements.  One  of  Ruskin's  favourite  doctrines 
was  the  beauty  of  cleanliness,  and  in  1872  he  undertook  "to  show 
a  bit  of  our  London  streets  kept  as  clean  as  the  deck  of  a  ship." 
The  scene  chosen  for  the  object  lesson  was  between  the  British  Museum 
and  St.  Giles'  Church,  and  Ruskin  himself  did  the  first  sweeping  on 
New  Year's  Day.  He  had  three  sweepers  at  work  daily  vmder  the 
direction  of  his  foreman  Downs,  and  the  experiment  was  successfully 
carried  out,  though  not  without  difficulties.  One  of  the  staff,  a  London 
street  arab,  was  at  times  found  by  Ruskin  playing  at  pitch  and  toss 
instead  of  sweeping  his  crossing  ;  and  in  the  end  the  foreman's  services 
were  diverted  to  the  Oxford  road-mending  and  the  St.  George's  farms. 

the  old  inn  at  Sixt.  Ruskin  appears  to  have  been  rather  proud  of 
this  exploit.  He  returns  to  it  in  a  later  chapter  of  Prceterita  ;  and  in 
Sesame  and  Lilies,  urging  the  duty  of  "  cleanliness  and  order  enforced 
with  our  own  hands  and  eyes,  till  we  are  breathless,  every  day,"  he 
adds  :  "  All  the  fine  arts  will  healthily  follow.  I  myself  have  washed 
a  flight  of  stone  stairs  all  down,  with  bucket  and  broom,  in  a  Savoy 
inn,  where  they  hadn't  washed  their  stairs  since  they  fi'rst  went  up 
them  ;  and  I  never  made  a  better  sketch  than  that  afternoon." 

"Dilecta,"  a  sort  of  appendix,  containing  letters,  diary  notes,  etc., 
illustrating  Prceterita.  The  seventh  number  Ruskin  here  refers  to  was 
never  written.  z 

213.  Athena  "is,  physically,  the  queen  of  the  air;  having  supreme 
power  both  over  its  blessing  of  calm,  and  wrath  of  storm  ;  and,  spiritu- 
ally, she  is  the  queen  of  the  breath  of  man,  first  of  the  bodily  breathing 
which  is  life  to  his  blood,  and  strength  to  his  arm  in  battle  ;  and  then 
of  the  mental  breathing,  or  inspiration,  which  is  his  moral  health  and 
habitual  wisdom ;  wisdom  of  conduct  and  of  the  heart,  as  opposed  to 
the  wisdom  of  imagination  and  the  brain  ;  moral,  as  distinct  from 
intellectual;  inspired,  as  distinct  from  illuminated."     This  interpreta- 
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tion  of  Greek  myth  is  developed  by  Ruskin  in  The  Queen  of  the  Air 
(1869).  In  this  he  quotes  from  Payne  Knight:  "Before  the  human 
form  was  adopted,  her  (Athena's)  proper  symbol  was  the  owl,  a  bird 
which  seems  to  surpass  all  other  creatures  in  acuteness  of  organic  per- 
ception." Thus  the  owls  of  Crossmount  suggest  to  Ruskin  the  thought 
that  while  he  was  in  Scotland  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  hid  her  face 
from  him. 

visor,  the  part  of  a  helmet  covering  the  face.  "Athena's  helmet  is 
sometimes  a  mask — sometimes  a  sign  of  anger." — The  Queen  of  the  Air. 

Miss  Lockhart,  daughter  of  J.  G.  Lockhart,  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  and  granddaughter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Ruskin  writes  thus 
of  his  first  meeting  with  her  in  1839  :  "  Mrs.  Cockburn  .  .  .  one 
day  asked  me  to  dine  with  Lockhart,  and  see  his  little  harebell-like 
daintiness  of  a  daughter.     .     .     .     On  going   into  the  drawingroom 

.  .  .  I  made  every  efibrt  to  ingratiate  myself  with  the  little 
dark-eyed,  high-foreheaded  Charlotte,  and  was  very  sorry — but  I  don't 
think  the  child  was, — when  she  was  sent  to  bed"  A  few  months 
before  the  visit  to  Crossmount  he  had  met  her  again  :  ' '  The  little 
high-foreheaded  Charlotte  had  by  this  time  become  a  Scotch  fairy, 
White  Lady,  and  witch  of  the  fatallest  sort,  looking  as  if  she  had  just 
risen  out  of  the  stream  in  Rhymer's  Glen,  and  could  only  be  seen  by 
favouring  glance  of  moonlight  over  the  Eildons.  I  used  to  see  her, 
however,  sometimes  by  the  dim  lamplight  of  this  world,  at  Lady 
Davy's, — Sir  Humphrey's  widow, — whose  receptions  in  Park  street 
gathered  usually,  with  others,  the  literary  and  scientific  men  who  had 
once  known  Abbotsford.  But  I  never  could  contrive  to  come  to  any 
serious  speech  with  her ;  and  at  last,  with  my  usual  wisdom  in  such 
matters,  went  away  into  Cumberland  to  recommend  myself  to  her  by 
writing  a  Quarterly  Review." 

Hope-Scott,  whose  original  name  was  James  Robert  Hope,  was 
married  on  Aug.  19,  1847,  to  Miss  Lockhart,  for  whose  hand  Ruskin 
had  been  an  unsuccessful  suitor.  In  1853  Hope  became,  in  right  of  his 
wife,  the  owner  of  Scott's  Abbotsford  estate,  and  changed  his  surname 
to  Hope- Scott.  He  was  a  successful  barrister,  but  was  unfortunate  in 
his  domestic  life,  his  wife  and  only  son  dying  within  a  few  days  in 
1858  ;  only  a  daughter  remained  to  continue  the  family  of  the  great  Sir 
Walter. 

Gladstone  always  provoked  Ruskin  to  lively  discussion.  A  later 
entry  in  Prreterita  reads  :—"  In  every  talk  permitted  to  me  more 
recently  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  disputes  all  the  principles  before  their 
application  ;    and   the  application  of  all  that  get  past  the  dispute." 
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In  later  life  they  were  good  friends,  and  in  1878  Ruskin  was 
Gladstone's  guest  at  Hawarden.  A  privately-printed  account  of  the 
visit  says  : — "Something  like  a  little  amicable  duel  took  place  at  one 
time  between  Ruskin  and  Mr.  G. ,  when  Ruskin  directly  attacked  his 
host  as  a  '  leveller.'  '  You  see  you  think  one  man  is  as  good  as  another 
and  all  men  equally  competent  to  judge  aright  on  political  questions ; 
whereas  I  am  a  believer  in  an  aristocracy.'  And  straight  came  the 
answer  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  '  Oh  dear,  no  !  I  am  nothing  of  the  sort. 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  aristocratic  principle — the  rule  of  the  best. 
I  am  an  out-and-out  inequalitarian,^  a  confession  which  Ruskin  treated 
with  intense  delight,  clapping  his  hands  triumphantly."  Mr.  John 
Morley  adds  in  his  Life  of  Gladstone,  from  which  this  passage  is  taken : — 
"The  true  question  against  Ruskin's  and  Carlyle's  school  was  how  you 
are  to  get  the  rule  of  the  best.  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  that  freedom 
was  the  answer  ;  what  path  the  others  would  have  us  tread,  neither 
Ruskin  nor  his  stormy  teacher  ever  intelligibly  told  us." 

Neapolitan  prisons.  If  Ruskin  is  right  in  his  recollection,  forty 
years  afterwai'ds,  of  the  subject  of  his  dinner-table  discussion  with 
Gladstone  in  1847,  the  date  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  Gladstone's 
interest  in  this  question  is  usually  ascribed  to  his  visit  to  Naples,  for 
family  reasons,  in  1850.  On  his  return  home  he  denounced  the  treat- 
ment of  political  prisoners  under  King  Ferdinand  as  "an  outrage  upon 
religion,  upon  civilization,  upon  humanity,  and  upon  decency,"  and 
aroused  not  only  England,  but  Europe.  But  at  the  same  time  Gladstone 
was  not  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  "  Italian  union  and  national  indepen- 
dence," which  ten  years  later  removed  the  abuses  he  complained  of. 
Ruskin  was,  and  had  been  since  his  first  visit  to  Naples  in  1841,  of 
which  he  writes  earlier  in  Praterita :  "I  saw  also  with  really  wise 
anger  the  horror  of  neglect  in  the  governing  power,  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
found,  forsooth,  in  the  Neapolitan  prisons  !  but  which  neither  he  nor 
any  other  Englishman,  so  far  as  I  know,  except  Byron  and  I,  saw  to 
have  made  the  Apennines  one  prison  wall,  and  all  the  modern  life  of 
Italy  one  captivity  of  shame  and  crime  ;  alike  against  the  honour  of  her 
ancestors,  and  the  kindness  of  lier  God." 

214.  Proserpina,  Studies  of  Wayside  Flovjers,  was  begun  in  1868  and 
published  1875-86. 
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219.  the  pattern  of  an  idler.  Stevenson  says  in  Reflections  and 
Remarhs  on  Human  Life  : — "  I  remember  a  time  when  I  was  very  idle  ; 
and  lived  and  profited  by  that  humour.  I  have  no  idea  whj'  I  ceased  tc 
be  so,  yet  I  scarce  believe  I  have  the  power  to  return  to  it ;  it  is  a 
change  of  age.  I  made  consciously  a  thousand  little  efforts,  but  the 
determination  from  which  these  arose  came  to  me  while  I  slept  and  in 
the  way  of  growth.  I  have  had  a  thousand  skirmishes  to  keep  myself 
at  work  upon  particular  mornings,  and  sometimes  the  affair  was  hot ; 
but  of  that  great  change  of  campaign,  which  decided  all  this  part  of  my 
life,  and  turned  me  from  one  whose  business  was  to  shirk  into  one 
whose  business  was  to  strive  and  persevere — it  seems  as  though  all  that 
had  been  done  by  some  one  else.  The  life  of  Goethe  affected  me  ;  so 
did  that  of  Balzac  ;  and  some  very  noble  remarks  by  the  latter  in  a 
prettv  bad  book,  the  Cousine  Beite.  I  dare  say  I  could  trace  some 
other  influences  in  the  change.  All  I  mean  is,  I  was  never  conscious  of 
a  struggle,  nor  registered  a  vow,  nor  seemingly  had  anji^hing  personally 
to  do  with  the  matter.  I  came  about  like  a  well-handled  ship.  There 
stood  at  the  wheel  that  unknown  steersman  whom  we  call  God." 

220.  played  the  sedulous  ape  to,  diligentlj'  imitated. 

Hazlitt  a  leading  English  prose  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century  ; 
Sir  Thomas  Brow^ne,  of  the  seventeenth,  Defoe,  of  the  eighteenth. 

Hawthorne,  (Nathaniel,  1807-64)  the  great  American  novelist. 
Stevenson  says  in  his  essay  on  Victor  Hugo:  "There  is  a  unity,  an 
unwavering  creative  purpose,  about  some  at  least  of  Hawthorne's 
romances,  that  impresses  itself  on  the  most  indifl"erent  reader." 

Montaigne's  Essais  stands  first  on  a  list  of  "  books  dearest  to  me," 
(Catalogus  L'tbroj-um  Carissimorum)  dvAwnu-p  bj'  Stevenson  in  1871-2. 
He  also  gives  it  first  place  in  an  article  on  Books  Which  Have  Influenced 
Me,  written  in  1887,  adding  :  "  I  think  its  influence  was  only  sensible 
later  on,  and  perhaps  still  keeps  growing,  for  it  is  a  book  not  easily 
outlived." 

Baudelaire,  (1821-67)  a  French  poet,  novelist,  and  art-critic,  trans- 
lator of  Edgar  Allen  Poe.  His  style  is  marked  by  the  greatest  finish 
and  refinement. 

3U 
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Obermann,  a  sentimental  romance  of  self-confession  published  by 
S^nancour  at  Paris  in  1804 ;  many  j-ears  later  it  was  brought  into  vogue 
in  France  by  Ste.  Beuve  and  George  Sand,  and  in  England  by  Matthew 
Arnold.  In  Memories  and  Portraits  Stevenson  "  sets  it  down  to  his  ill- 
hap  that  when  his  own  youth  was  in  the  acrid  fermentation,  he  should 
have  fallen  and  fed  upon  the  cheerless  fields  of  Obermann.  Yet  to  Mr. 
Arnold,  who  led  him  to  these  pastures,  he  still  bears  a  grudge." 

pasticcio,  a  worthless  imitation. 

Sordello,  a  narrative  poem  by  Browning,  written  in  a  peculiarly 
concentrated  and  difficult  style  (1840). 

221.  eclectic,  choosing  elements  from  various  quarters. 

Keats,  Chaucer  and  Morris,  all  story-tellers  in  verse,  the  second  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  first  and  last  of  the  nineteenth. 

Swinburne,  the  greatest  of  living  poets. 

John  Webster,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  later  Elizabethan  tragic 
writers. 

staggering  versatility,  astounding  ability  to  change. 

exquisite  prose  of  Congreve's  brilliant  comedies  ;  he  died  in  1729. 

Book  of  Snobs,  a  series  of  satirical  sketches  ■^vritten  by  Thackeray 
for  Punch,  which  secured  him  as  a  regular  contributor  soon  after  its 
foundation  in  1841. 

Dumas,  ( 1803-72)  the  famous  French  romantic  playwright  and  novelist. 
Stevenson  had  a  special  afi"ection  for  his  story  Le  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne, 
and  made  it  the  subject  of  an  essay  included  in  Memories  and  Portraits. 

came  on  the  stage.  Deacon  Brodie,  begun  by  Stevenson  in  his  boy- 
hood and  laid  aside  when  he  was  nineteen,  was  taken  up  again  ten  years 
later  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Henlej',  and  acted  in  1884. 

Semiramis,  a  blank-verse  tragedy  of  iStevenson's  youth,  began  its 
resurrection  in  1880,  and  passed  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  The 
Greenwood  State,  a  Romance,  before  it  was  published  as  Prince  Otto  in 
1885. 

arts  of  impersonation  and  ....  ventriloquial  efforts,  assuming 
the  personality  and  voice  of  another  writer. 

223.  the  occasion  of  this  paper.  Stevenson  goes  on  to  explain  how 
The  Edinhnrijh  Univemitij  Magazine  was  started  in  1871  by  three 
students  who  asked  him  to  join  them.  "The  first  number  was  edited 
by  all  four  of  us  with  prodigious  bustle  ;  the  second  fell  principally  into 
the  hands  of  Ferrier  and  me  ;  the  third  I  edited  alone  ;  and  it  has  long 
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been  a  solemn  question  who  it  was  that  edited  the  fourth.     It  would 

perhaps  be  still  more  difficult  to  say  who  read  it It  was 

no  news  to  me,  but  only  the  wholesome  confirmation  of  my  judgment, 
when  the  magazine  struggled  into  half  birth,  and  instantly  sickened  and 

subsided  into  night Reviewing  the  whole  episode,  I  told 

myself  that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe,  nor  the  man  ready  ;  and  to  work 
I  went  again  with  my  penny  version-books,  having  fallen  back  in  one 
day  from  the  printed  author  to  the  manuscript  student." 


LAY  MORALS. 


This  outspoken  utterance  by  Stevenson  of  his  ideas  on  religion  and 
morality  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1879,  and  taken  up  again  later,  but 
left  unfinished  at  his  death.  It  is  all  the  franker  because  it  was  not 
prepared  for  publication,  and  is  described  by  his  cousin  and  biographer 
as  "most  resembling  his  conversation  in  certain  moods."  In  our 
extract  he  recounts  his  own  experience,  speaking  of  himself  in  the 
third  person. 

223.  motions,  motives,  inclinations. 

some  unsettling  works,  the  New  Testament  among  others.  In 
Books  which  have  Influenced  me  Stevenson  writes  : — "  The  next  book,  in 
order  of  time,  to  influence  me,  was  the  New  Testament,  and  in  particular 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  I  believe  it  would  startle  and 
move  any  one  if  they  could  make  a  certain  eiibrt  of  imagination  and  read 
it  freshly  like  a  book,  not  droningly  and  dully  like  a  portion  of  the 
Bible.  Any  one  would  then  be  able  to  see  in  it  those  truths  which  we  are 
all  courteously  supposed  to  know  and  all  modestly  refrain  from  applying. 
But  upon  this  subject  it  is  perhaps  better  to  be  silent." 

224.  scraping  acquaintance  with  all  classes.  Stevenson  says  else- 
where :  "I  was  always  kept  poor  in  my  youth,  to  my  great  indignation 
at  the  time,  but  since  then  with  my  complete  approval.  Twelve  pounds 
a  year  was  my  allowance  up  to  twentj'-three  and  though  I  amplified  it 
by  a  very  consistent  embezzlement  from  my  mother,  I  never  had  enough 
to  be  lavish.  My  monthly  pound  was  usuallj^  spent  before  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  I  received  it  ;  as  often  as  not,  it  was  forestalled  ; 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  I  was  in  rare  fortune  if  I  had  five  shillings 
at  once  in  my  possession.  Hence  my  acquaintance  was  of  what  would 
be  called  a  very  low  order.  Looking  back  upon  it,  I  am  surprised  at  the 
courage  with  which  I  first  ventured  alone  into  the  societies  in  which  I 
moved  ;  I  was  the  companion  of  seamen,  chimney-sweeps,  and  thieves ; 
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my  circle  was  being  continually  changed  by  the  action  of  the  police 
magistrate.  I  see  now  the  little  sanded  kitchen  where  Velvet  Coat  (for 
such  was  the  name  I  went  by)  has  spent  days  together,  generally  in 
silence  and  making  sonnets  in  a  penny  version-book  ;  and  rough  as  the 
material  may  appear,  I  do  not  believe  these  days  were  among  the  least 
happy  I  have  spent." 

225.  to  a  more  favourable  climate,  to  Mentone,  in  the  south  of 
France,  in  1873,  when  he  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  nervous 
exliaustion  and  threatened  with  consumption.  His  stay  there  is 
described  in  the  essay  Ordered  South. 

226.  Bishop  Cauchon  presided  over  the  ecclesiastical  court  which 
condemned  Joan  of  Arc  to  death  as  a  witch.  The  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  instigated  the  prosecution,  was  commander  of  the  English  army, 
and  regent  during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI. 

old  story  of  a  mote  and  a  beam.  See  Matthew  vii.  3  and  Luke 
vi.  41. 

227.  justified  in  spending  more  freely.  In  April,  1874,  Stevenson 
wrote  to  his  mother :  "I  just  noticed  last  night  a  curious  example  of 
how  I  have  changed  since  I  have  been  a  little  better :  I  burn  two  candles 
every  night  now  ;  for  long,  I  never  lit  but  one,  and  when  my  eyes  were 
too  weary  to  read  any  more,  I  put  even  that  out  and  sat  in  the  dark. 
Any  prospect  of  recovery  changed  all  that." 
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The  experiences  here  recounted  took  place  in  August,  1875  ;  and  the 
canoe  trip  described  in  An  Inland  Voyage  was  made  in  1876 ;  but  the 
latter  was  published  first — in  1878,  the  Epilogue  not  making  its  appear- 
ance till  1888,  in  the  August  number  of  Scribner's  Magazine.  The  "  lean 
Arethusa,"  who  is  the  hero  of  the  story,  was,  of  course,  Stevenson  himself, 
and  his  companion,  "Cigarette,"  was  Sir  Walter  Simpson,  son  of  the 
great  Edinburgh  physician  who  gave  chloroform  to  the  world.  Steven- 
son thus  describes  him  :  "  He  was,  I  think,  the  eldest  of  my  associates ; 
yet  he  must  have  been  of  a  more  deliberate  growth,  for  when  we 
encountered,  I  believe  we  were  about  equal  in  intellectual  development. 
His  was  a  slow  fighting  mind.  You  would  see  him,  at  times,  wrestle  for 
a  minute  at  a  time  mth  a  refractory  jest,  and  perhaps  fail  to  throw  it 
at  the  end.  I  think  his  special  character  was  a  profound  shyness,  a 
shjmess  which  was  not  so  much  exhibited  in  society  as  it  ruled  in  his 
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own  dealings  with  himself.  He  was  shy  of  his  own  virtues  and  talents, 
and  above  all  of  the  former.  He  was  even  ashamed  of  his  own  sincere 
desire  to  do  the  right." 

227.  the  Loing,  a  small  river  of  central  France,  a  tributary  of  the 
Seine,  which  it  connects  by  canals  with  the  Loire. 

Charles  of  Orleans,  a  French  poet  and  duke,  captured  at  the  battle 
of  Agincourt  (1415)  and  for  twenty-five  years  after  a  prisoner  in 
England. 

roundel,  rondel,  or  rondeau,  a  short  poem  with  a  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  rhymes,  the  first  line  recurring  as  a  refrain.  The  following 
examples,  composed  by  Stevenson  on  this  journey,  are  among  the  few 
of  his  that  have  been  preser\'ed ;  the  first  is  original,  the   second  a 

translation : 

Since  I  am  sworn  to  live  my  life 
And  not  to  keep  an  easj*  heart, 
Some  men  may  sit  and  drink  apart, 
I  bear  a  banner  in  the  strife. 

Some  can  take  quiet  thought  to  wife, 
I  am  all  day  at  tierce  and  carte, 
Since  I  am  sworn  to  live  my  life 
And  not  to  keep  an  easy  heart. 

I  follow  gaily  to  the  fife, 

Leave  Wisdom  bowed  above  a  chart,  ^ 

And  Prudence  brawling  in  the  mart. 

And  dare  Misfortune  to  the  knife, 

Since  I  am  sworn  to  live  my  life. 

Noiu  n'irons  plus  au  hois. 

We'll  walk  the  woods  no  more. 

But  stay  beside  the  fire. 

To  weep  for  old  desire 

And  things  that  are  no  more. 

The  woods  are  spoiled  and  hoar. 
The  ways  are  full  of  mire  : 
We'll  walk  the  woods  no  more. 
But  stay  beside  the  fire. 

We  loved  in  days  of  yore. 
Love,  laughter,  and  the  lyre. 
Ah,  God,  but  death  is  dire. 
And  death  is  at  the  door — 
We'll  walk  the  woods  no  more. 

Stevenson's  studies  bore  more  lasting  fruit  in  an  essay  on  CJiarles 
D'Orleans,  published  next  year  in  Cornhill  and  afterwards  included  in 
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Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books.  In  this  he  says  of  the  making  of 
rondels:  "It  is  almost  purely  formal,  almost  purely  verbal.  It  must 
be  done  gently  and  gingerly.  It  keeps  the  mind  occupied  a  long  time, 
and  never  so  intently  as  to  be  distressing ;  for  anything  like  strain  is 
against  the  very  nature  of  the  craft. "  Of  his  own  rondeaux  he  wrote 
at  the  time  to  a  friend  :  "I  don't  suppose  they  will  amuse  anybody  but 
me  ;  but  this  measure,  short  and  yet  intricate,  is  just  what  I  desire,  and 
I  have  had  some  good  times  walking  along  the  glaring  roads,  or  down 
the  poplar  alley  of  the  great  canal,  lifting  my  own  humour  to  this  old 
verse." 

228.  contemporary  roundeleers,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Henley  were  friends  of  Stevenson,  who,  along  with  Mr.  Austin  Dobson 
and  Mr.  Swinburne,  about  this  time  brought  the  roundel  again  into 
vogue. 

Michelet,  (1798-1874)  the  great  French  historian. 

no  precisian  in  attire.  Stevenson  combined  carelessness  with  oddity 
in  his  dress  ;  he  was  fond  of  old  clothes,  especially  of  a  velvet  jacket, 
and  wore  the  dark-coloured  shirt  here  mentioned  in  Edinburgh,  where 
his  unconventional  costume  frequently  provoked  remark. 

Barbizon,  a  favourite  resort  of  artists  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
described  by  Stevenson  in  his  essays,  Fontainebleau  and  Forest  Notes. 

casino  of  Monte  Carlo.  Stevenson  visited  this  famous  gambling 
resort  when  he  was  at  Mentone,  and  "  produced  the  effect  of  something 
unnatural  upon  the  people  "  by  spending  his  evenings  quietly  at  home 
instead  of  frequenting  the  playing  tables,  like  everyone  else. 

Villon  was  banished  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  to  Rousillon  in 
Dauphiny  about  1458.  "  Fran9ois  Villon,  Student,  Poet,  and  House- 
breaker "  is  the  subject  of  one  of  Stevenson's  best  essays,  begun  about 
this  time  and  published  in  1877. 

229.  halcyon,  calm,  quiet.  The  word  is  Greek  for  "  kingfisher"  ;  its 
peculiar  significance  arises  from  an  ancient  fable  that  this  bird's  nest 
floated  in  the  sea  and  that  it  charmed  the  waves  to  stillness  during  its 
breeding  season — hence  called,  "halcyon  days." 

the  Franco- Prussian  war  ended  in  1871,  but  the  German  troops 
remained  in  occupation  of  France  until  the  last  payment  of  the  war 
indemnity  in  September,  1873. 

uhjan,  a  German  cavalry  soldier,  armed  with  a  lanee. 

230.  pornographic  colporteur,  a  pedlar  of  indecent  books  or  photo- 
graphs, who  carries  his  stock  in  trade  on  his  back. 
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Voyons !    Come  ! 

Non,  ce  n'est  pas  bien  de  votre  part.     No,  it  is  not  kind  of  you. 
another  Chatillon,  the  town  of  the  same  name  a  few  miles  off,  the 
scene  of  the  disagreeable  experience  which  follows. 
department,  district,  county.     French,  departement. 

231.  grenadine,  a  favourite  drink  in  France,  supposed  to  be  made 
with  pomegranate  juice,  but  sometimes  nothing  more  than  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  with  sugar  and  colouring  matter. 

pour  vous,  for  you  ! 

rabbinical,  as  scrupulous  as  a  Jewish  rabbi. 

Gien,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Loire,  over  20  miles  from  Chateau- 
Renard,  and  about  10  from  Chatillon-sur-Loire,  which  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river. 

Childe  Roland  to  the  dark  tower  came,  A  line  from  an  old 
ballad,  quoted  in  Lear,  III.  iv.  187,  and  taken  by  Browning  as  the  title 
of  a  poem,  signifying  the  entrance  upon  a  desperate  adventure. 

Monsieur  est  voyageur  ?     You  are  a  traveller  ? 

232.  Commissary,  (French  comviissaire)  a  government  agent  or 
official.  In  Scotland  the  sheriff  of  each  county  sits  as  a  "  commissary  " 
in  certain  cases.  Here  it  means  a  subordinate  magistrate  or  superin- 
tendent of  police. 

Bardolph's  spotted  face  is  described  by  Fluellen  in  Henry  V.  (III.  vi. 
103)  as  "all  buVjukles,  and  whelks,  and  knobs,  and  flames  o'  lire." 
"Bubukles"  is  a  corruption  of  "  carbuncles,"  referring  to  the  pimples 
and  red  nose  resulting  from  Bardolph's  excesses. 

circulate,  go  round,  travel.     French,  circuler. 

Scotch  Advocate.  Stevenson  had  been  admitted  to  the  Edinburgh 
bar  about  a  month  before.  He  had  not  yet  had  a  brief,  and  never 
seriously  attempted  to  practise. 

233.  Collection  Jannet,  a  well-known  series  of  French  classics,  so 
called  from  the  Paris  publishing  firm  which  issues  them. 

contumelious,  contemptuous,  insulting. 

234.  Pas  de  plaisanterie,  monsieur !     No  jesting,  sir  ! 
Mais  oui.     Tres  bien.     Why  yes.     Very  well. 
Comment,  monsieur  !     What,  sir  ! 

Enfin,  il  faut  en  finir.     Come,  we  must  have  done  with  this. 
He  !  Quoi  ?    Eh  !  What  ? 
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235.  proces-verbal,  report, 
gendarmerie,  police  station, 
ten  francs,  two  dollars. 

236.  voyou,  tramp,  rascal. 

238.  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  a  German  town  where  Stevenson  and 
Simpson  passed  some  weeks  together  in  August,  1872.  It  was  made  the 
first  free  city  of  the  German  Empire  in  1257,  but  lost  its  privileges 
when  it  took  tlie  side  of  Austria  and  was  seized  by  the  Prussians  in 
1866. 

"  La  Fere  of  Cursed  Memory  "  is  the  heading  of  one  of  the  chapters 
of  An  Inland  Voi/age.  It  is  a  litte  town  on  the  Oise  where  Stevenson 
and  Simpson,  making  their  triumphal  entry,  "a  pair  of  damp  rag-and- 
bone  men,  each  with  a  limp  India-rubber  bag  upon  his  arm,"  were 
refused  accommodation  by  the  landlady  of  the  inn.  Stevenson's 
account  of  tlie  adventure  runs  thus  : — 

"You  will  find  beds  in  the  suburb,"  she  remarked.  "  We  are  too  busy  for  the  like  of 
you." 

If  we  could  make  an  entrance,  change  our  clothes,  and  order  a  bottle  of  wine,  I  felt 
sure  we  could  put  things  right ;  so  said  I,  "If  we  cannot  sleep,  we  may  at  least  dine," — 
and  was  for  depositing  my  bag. 

What  a  terrible  convulsion  of  nature  was  that  which  followed  in  the  landlady's  face  ! 
She  made  a  run  at  us  and  stamped  her  foot. 

"  Out  with  you, —out  of  the  door!"  she  screeched.  "  Sortez  f  sorfez  !  sort  ez  par  la 
parte ! " 

I  do  not  know  how  it  happened,  but  next  moment  we  were  out  in  the  rain  and  dark- 
ness, and  I  was  cursing  before  the  carriage  entry  like  a  disappointed  mendicant.  .  .  . 
It  is  all  very  fine  to  talk  about  tramps  and  morality.  Six  hours  of  police  surveillance 
(such  as  I  have  had)  or  one  brutal  rejection  from  an  inn  door  change  your  views  upon 
the  subject  like  a  course  of  lectures.  As  long  as  you  keep  in  the  upper  regions,  with 
all  the  world  bowing  to  you  as  you  go,  social  arrangements  have  a  very  handsome  air  ; 
but  once  get  under  the  wheels  and  you  wish  society  were  at  the  devil.  I  will  give  most 
respectable  men  a  fortnight  of  such  a  life,  and  then  I  will  offer  them  twopence  for  what 
remains  of  their  morality. 

beau  cavalier,  fine  gentleman. 

239.  "  Alors,  monsieur,  vous  etes  le  fils  d'un  baron  ?"  "  Then,  sir, 
you  are  the  son  of  a  baron?"  The  Commissary  does  not  know  that 
baron  and  baronet  are  separate  titles,  having  no  connection  with  each 
other. 

"Alors,  ce  n'est  pas  votre  passeport !"  "Then  this  is  not  your 
passport ! " 

Egypt  was  at  this  time  administered  by  Turkish  governors  called 
"pashas." 
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Turkish,  covetous,  eager  to  be  bribed. 

240.  "  Eh  bien,    je  suppose  qu'il  faut    lacher  votre  caraarade." 

"Well,  I  suppose  we  must  release  your  comrade." 

Alexandria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  had  the  most  famous  collection 
of  books  in  the  ancient  world.  The  library  was  burnt  during  the  siege  of 
the  city  bj' Julius  Caesar,  replaced  by  Mark  Antony,  and  again  destroyed 
by  Christian  and  Mohammedan  fanatics. 

the  British  Museum  in  London  has  one  of  the  finest  libraries  now 
existing. 

"  Vous  etes  libre  1"     "  You  are  free  !  " 

241.  expatiate,  enlarge. 

Marechal-des-logis,  officer  in  charge  of  the  barrack, 
matador,  the  man  who  kills  the  bull  in  Spanish  bull  fights. 
conclamantly,  all  shouting  at  the  same  time. 

242.  befrogged,  dressed  in  an  elaborate  uniform.  A  "frog"  is  a 
decorative  fastening  used  instead  of  a  button,  with  a  loop  of  coloured 
cord. 

"  Suivez!  "     "Follow  !" 

The  arrest  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Charles  i. 
immediately  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1642.  When  the 
king  went  to  the  House  to  arrest  the  leaders  of  the  parliament,  he  found 
"the  birds  had  flown." 

the  oath  of  the  Tennis  Court,  taken  by  the  members  of  the  National 
Assembl}-  on  June  20,  1789,  began  the  French  Revolution. 

the  declaration  of  independence  of  'the  United  States  of  America, 
July  4,  1776. 

Mark  Antony's  oration  after  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar. 

243.  Siron's,  the  inn  at  Barbizon  where  Stevenson  stayed  ;  it  was  a 
favourite  haunt  of  artists,  and  was  more  like  a  club  than  a  hotel. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


The  poetry  in  this  volume  consists  of  selections  taken 
from  a  few  of  the  leading  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  prefaced  by  an  introduction,  in  which, 
and  wisely,  no  attempt  is  made  to  expound  the  finer 
subtleties  of  poetry.  Such  lofty  matters,  even  if  they 
were  not  obscure  in  more  regards  than  one,  are  vainly 
set  before  the  young,  whose  relish  for  poetry  is  due  to 
feeling — which,  it  is  hoped,  will  refine  itself  into  taste — 
and  not  to  intellectual  criticism.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Introduction  points  out  the  characteristics  of  the  poets 
of  whose  work  the  Editors  have  given  specimens,  and 
they  are  set  forth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  appreciated 
without  difficulty  by  a  Senior  Class.  The  notes  are 
intended  to  explain  words,  phrases  and  allusions  which 
would,  without  comment,  fail  to  be  understood  by  some 
of  the  learners  for  whom  the  book  has  been  compiled. 
It  is  not  easy  to  discern  the  line  which  separates  w)iat 
is  obvious  from  what  is  not,  and  if  the  notes  appear 
unnecessary  here  and  there  it  should  be  remembered 
that  they  are  written  for  young  persons,  and  that  the 
most  poorly  informed  youth  has  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

A  few  words  to  the  teacher  who  uses  this  book  may 
seem  not  out  of  place.  And,  first  of  all,  the  bearing  of 
many  of  the  extracts  will  be  the  more  clearly  seen  by 
making  supplementary  reference  to  political  history  and 
biograpli}'.     The  question  whether  a  poet  is  the  outcome 
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of  his  age  or  not  is  both  debatable  and  perennial ;  yet 
on  turning  to  fact  the  discovery  is  soon  nuide  that  the 
great  majority  of  writers  are  moulded  by  their  environ- 
ment, and  reflect  it  in  varying  intensity  according 
to  circumstances.  The  age  and  the  poet  generally 
display  action  and  reaction.  To  understand  the  English 
Republican  poetry  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
some  knowledge  of  the  French  Revolution  is  necessary, 
and  that  is  precisely  what  a  teacher  should  supply  with 
the  poems  that  celebrate  republicanism.  Again,  various 
sets  of  excellent  little  biographies  of  our  leading  poets 
have  been  published  :  among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  "  English  Men  of  Letters "  series.  The  volumes  of 
that  issue,  and  of  similar  issues,  which  treat  of  the 
poets  included  in  PoeiTis  of  the  Romantic  Revival 
ought  to  be  accessible  to  ever}'^  teacher. 

While  the  Editor  is  to  be  commended  for  not 
bewildering  those  for  whom  this  book  is  intended  by 
plunging  into  theories  concerning  the  nature  of  poetry, 
there  are  certain  things  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  mere 
facts  of  history  and  biography  that  the  teacher  who 
reads  thoughtfully  can  discern.  If,  for  instance,  a  short 
piece  of  reflective  poetry  is  taken,  the  leading  idea,  the 
idea  perhaps  that  caused  its  creation,  will  generally  be 
found  expressed  more  or  less  pointedly  in  it.  Thorough 
familiarity  with  the  poem  is,  of  course,  necessary  before 
the  keystone  of  the  poetic  arch  can  be  pointed  out.  If 
Tennyson's  poem,  entitled  Break,  Break,  Break  (p.  195), 
is  chosen,  the  keystone  is  found  in  the  words  of  grief : 

But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still, 

from  which   the  piece   is   evolved   through  contrasts  in 
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which  we  liear  the  unceasing  voice  of  the  sea  (break, 
break,  break)  and  the  joj^ous  voices  of  those. whose  lives 
are  so  much  bound  up  with  it  Three  verses  of  contrast, 
one  of  them  expanded,  and  the  whole  effort  lies  before 
us.     Or  aoain,  to  take  the  song  in  The  Princess  (p.  196) : 

The  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls, 
the  dominant  thought  is  brought  out  in  the  lines : 

Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever, 

to  which  the  previous  portion  of  the  poem  again  stands 

in   contrast.     Or  once  more,   in    Sir    Galahad  (p.  191), 

the  line : 

A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  will, 

mirrors  the  essence  of  the  piece. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  treatment  just  indicated  is 
impossible  in  narrative  poems,  and  the  criticism  is  just ; 
but  here  also  the  teacher  can  point  out  certain  features 
which,  generally  speaking,  show  that  what  is  being  dealt 
with  is  poetrj''  and  not  prose.  To  imagine  that  poetiy 
differs  from  pi'ose,  because  the  one  possesses  rhythm  and 
the  other  does  not,  is  a  fallacy  too  often  entertained. 
Prose  sentences  brokoi  off  any  wliere  become  verse  if  they 
are  regularly  accented.  A  teacher  can,  however,  tell  his 
pupils  without  fear  of  going  astray  that  poets  are  fond 
of  thinking  in  images  (simile,  metaphor).  A  narrative 
or  reflective  poem  may  be  examined  on  that  head  alone. 
Shelley  is  particularly  rich  in  imagery :  his  Ode  to  the 
West  Wind  exhibits  a  series  of  images,  and  from  their 
impressiveness  much  of  its  force  is  derived.  The  same 
quality  resides  in  his  Cloud  and  Skylark.  In  connection 
with  poetic  imagery,  as  seen  in  Shelley,  I  may  quote 
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what  I  have  written  elsewhere  about  the  poem  last 
mentioned.  "  Let  me  endeavour  to  find  the  main  idea- 
path  through  Shelley's  Skylark.  At  eventide  the  bird 
begins  to  ascend ;  it  is  like  a  cloud  of  fire  in  the  blue 
deep ;  then  it  flies  westward  to  the  golden  lightning  of 
the  sunken  sun ;  then  on  through  the  pale  pur'ple  even 
until  it  is  as  a  star  in  the  daj^ight — invisible  :  three 
stanzas  with  motion  predominant.  Since  motion  can  no 
longer  be  dwelt  on,  its  consequence,  invisibility,  forms 
the  main  theme.  The  star  invisible  suggests  the  moon, 
invisible ;  the  invisible  moon,  a  striking  effect  of  cloudy 
moonlight ;  cloudy  moonlight,  the  gorgeous  colour-effect 
of  rainbow-clouds — these  effects  being  set  to  the  key- 
note of  the  poem,  the  bird's  song.  Then  succeed  four 
conspicuous  images,  the  remains  of  perhaps  a  score,  with 
invisibility  or  deep  seclusion  running  through  all  : 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought. 

Like  a  high-born  maiden 
In  a  palace  tower. 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 
In  a  dell  of  dew. 

Like  a  rose  embowered 
In  its  own  green  leaves. 

In  the  complete  stanzas  it  will  be  found  that  these 
images  of  seclusion  are  blended  with  sound,  colour, 
odour ;  sound,  the  keynote,  again  becomes  predominant ; 
the  nature  of  the  bird's  song  is  considered,  its  object,  its 
influence.  Tliis  element  gets  more  pronounced  towards 
the  close,  until  the  poem  ends  with  the  note  of  its 
commencement : 
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Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 


Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound. 
Better  than  all  treasux'es 

That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the  ground  ! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know, 
Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow, 
The  woi-ld  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now." 

Poetry  makes  liberal  use  of  devices  wliich  are  found  in 
prose  also,  such  as  repetition  for  emphasis,  inv^ersion  for 
emphasis,  and  others  of  which  an  account  is  generally 
given  in  handbooks  of  rhetoric.  The  teacher  will  find 
them  amply  exemplified  in  this  book,  and  by  discussing 
them,  interest  and  educate  his  class. 

The  teacher  who  wishes  to  possess  an  extensive 
bibliography  of  works  that  discuss  literary  criticism 
should  obtain  Methods  and  Materials  of  Literary 
Criticism,  by  Gay  ley  and  Scott  (Ginn  &  Co.).  If  a 
small  selection  of  books  treating  of  poetry  and  literary 
criticism  has  to  be  made,  it  might  well  include  Stedman's 
Nature  of  Poetry ;  Sherman's  Analytics  of  Literature 
(Ginn  &  Co.),  and  Gummere's  Handbook  of  Poetics 
(Ginn  &  Co.). 

CHAS.    E.   MOYSE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I.— COLERIDGE  AND  WORDSWORTH. 


The  Romantic  Revival  is  one  of  those  great  literary 
movements  v^hich  are  as  hard  to  explain  fully  as  the 
crises  in  the  spiritual  life  of  an  individual;  but  it  is  at 
least  possible  to  outline  its  chief  characteristics  and  the 
successive  steps  of  its  development.  In  Germany  and 
France,  even  before  the  Revolution  had  stirred  the 
minds  and  passions  of  Europe,  we  may  see  indications 
that  old  things  were  passing  away  and  a  new  age  was 
at  hand.  In  English  poetry  we  discern  signs  of  change 
in  Cowper's  love  of  nature,  in  Crabbe's  realism,  in 
Blake's  mysticism, — above  all  in  Burns's  "heartfelt 
songs,"  with  their  new-found  notes  of  true  passion  and 
sympathy  with  the  lowly  life  of  field  and  cottage.     But 

they  are  "  the  forerunners  of  the  revolt not  the 

conscious  leaders  of  it."  The  real  beginning  of  the  new 
era  in  English  poetry  may  be  dated  from  the  time  when 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  met  in  the  Somersetshire 
hills  in  1797.  Both  were  young,  both  had  regarded  with 
enthusiastic  admiration  the  earlier  triumphs  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  had  been  distressed  and  alienated 
by  its  later  excesses ;  both  were  supremely  interested  in 
philosophy  and  poetry.  Coleridge  was  in  full  tide  of 
that  flow  of  conversation  which  he  had  begun  as  a 
schoolboy  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  which  he  maintained 
till  his  death.  Dorothy  Wordsworth  says  of  him  at 
this  time :  — 
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"  He  is  a  wonderful  man.  His  conversation  teems  with 
soul,  mind,  and  spirit.  Then  he  is  so  benevolent,  so  good- 
tempered  and  cheerful,  and,  like  William,  interests  himself  so 
much  about  every  little  trifle.  At  first  I  thought  him  very 
plain,  that  is,  for  about  three  minutes.  He  is  pale,  thin,  has 
a  wide  mouth,  thick  lips,  and  not  very  good  teeth,  longish, 
loose-growing,  half-curling,  rough,  black  hair.  But  if  you 
hear  him  speak  for  five  minutes,  you  think  no  more  of  them. 
His  eye  is  large  and  full,  and  not  very  dark,  but  grey,  such 
an  eye  as  would  receive  from  a  heavy  soul  the  dullest 
expression :  but  it  speaks  every  emotion  of  his  animated 
mind  :  it  has  more  of  '  the  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling ' 
than  I  ever  witnessed.  He  has  fine  dark  eyebrows,  and 
an  overhanging  forehead." 

Of  Wordsworth,  Hazlitt,  who  was  for  a  time  one  of 
the  party,  wrote  at  a  later  date : — 

"  There  was  a  severe,  worn  pressure  of  thought  about  his 
temples,  a  fire  in  his  eye  (as  if  he  saw  something  in  objects 
more  than  the  outward  appearance),  an  intense,  high,  narrow 
forehead,  a  Roman  nose,  cheeks  furrowed  by  strong  purpose 
and  feeling,  and  a  convulsive  inclination  to  laughter  about 
the  mouth,  a  good  deal  at  variance  with  the  solemn,  stately 
expression  of  the  rest  of  his  face." 

Each  of  the  two  j'^oung  poets  had  the  greatest  rever- 
ence and  admiration  for  the  other.  Wordsworth  thought 
Coleridge  "the  only  wonderful  man  he  had  ever  met;" 
Coleridge  said  of  Wordsworth  :  "  I  feel  myself  a  little 
man  by  his  side."  Each  judgment  was,  in  a  certain 
sense,  right:  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  their  meeting 
enriched  and  quickened  both  minds  and  changed  the 
current  of  English  poetiy.  Coleridge  spoke  to  Hazlitt 
of  "  an  experiment  about  to  be  tried  by  him  and  Words- 
worth to   see   how  far  the  public   taste  would  endure 
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poetry  written  in  a  more  natural  and  simple  style  than 
had  hitherto  been  attempted ;  totally  discarding  the 
artifices  of  poetical  diction,  and  making  use  only  of 
such  words  as  had  probably  been  common  in  the  most 
ordinary  language  since  the  days  of  Henry  II."  But  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  accounts  of  this  modest  under- 
taking, fraught  with  such  momentous  results,  from  the 
authors'  own  hands.  Coleridge  writes  in  the  Biographia 
Ltteraria  : — 

"  During  the  first  year  that  Mr.  "Wordsworth  and  I  were 
neighbours,  our  conversations  turned  frequently  on  the  two 
cardinal  points  of  poetry,  the  power  of  exciting  the  sympathy 
of  the  reader  by  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  truth  of  nature, 
and  the  power  of  giving  the  interest  of  novelty  by  the 
modifying  colours  of  imagination.  The  sudden  charm,  which 
accidents  of  light  and  shade,  which  moonlight  or  sunset 
difiFused  over  a  known  and  familiar  landscape,  appeared  to 
represent  the  pi'acticability  of  combining  both.  These  are 
the  poetry  of  nature.  The  thought  suggested  itself  (to  which 
of  us  I  do  not  recollect)  that  a  series  of  poems  might  be 
composed  of  two  sorts.  In  the  one,  the  incidents  and  agents 
were  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  supernatural ;  and  the  excellence 
aimed  at  was  to  consist  in  the  interesting  of  tlie  affections 
by  the  dramatic  truth  of  such  emotions,  as  would  naturally 
accompany  such  situations,  supposing  them  real.  And  real 
in  this  sense  they  have  been  to  every  human  being  who,  from 
whatever  source  of  delusion,  lias  at  any  time  believed  himself 
under  supernatural  agency.  For  the  second  cl.-iss,  subjects 
were  to  be  chosen  from  ordinary  life  :  the  characters  and 
incidents  were  to  be  such  as  will  be  found  in  every  village 
and  its  vicinity  where  there  is  a  meditative  and  feeling 
mind  to  seek  after  them,  or  to  notice  them  when  they  present 
themselves. 
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"  In.  this  idea  originated  the  plan  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads ;  in 
which  it  was  agreed  that  my  endeavours  should  be  directed 
to  persons  and  characters  supernatural,  or  at  least  romantic  ; 
yet  so  as  to  transfer  from  our  inward  nature  a  human  interest 
and  a  semblance  of  truth  sufficient  to  pi'ocure  for  these 
shadows  of  imagination  that  willing  suspension  of  disbelief 
for  the  moment,  which  constitutes  poetic  faith.  Mr.  Words- 
worth, on  the  other  h:ind,  was  to  propose  to  himself  as  his 
object,  to  give  the  charm  of  novelty  to  things  of  every  day, 
and  to  excite  a  feeling  analogous  to  the  supernatural,  by 
awakening  the  mind's  attention  from  the  lethargy  of  custom, 
and  directing  it  to  the  loveliness  and  the  wonders  of  the 
world  before  us  ;  an  inexhaustible  treasure,  but  for  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  film  of  familiarity  and  selfish  solicitude, 
we  have  eyes,  yet  see  not,  ears  that  hear  not,  and  hearts  that 
neither  feel  nor  understand." 

Wordsworth's  account  is  substantially  the  same, 
though  he  gives  fuller  details  of  how  the  undertaking 
originated : — 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1797  Mr.  Coleridge,  my  sister  and 
myself  started  from  Alfoxden  pretty  late  in  the  afternoon 
with  a  view  to  visit  Linton  and  the  Valley  of  Stones  near  to 
it ;  and  as  our  united  funds  were  very  small,  we  agreed  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  tour  by  writing  a  poem,  to  be  sent 
to  the  Xeiv  Monthly  Magazine.  Accordingly  we  set  off  and 
proceeded  along  the  Quantock  Hills  towards  Watchet ;  and  in 
the  course  of  this  walk  was  planned  the  poem  of  the  '  Ancient 
Mariner,'  founded  on  a  dream,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  said,  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Cruikshank.  Much  the  greatest  part  of  the  stoiy 
was  Mr.  Coleridge's  invention,  but  certain  parts  I  suggested. 

These  trifling  contributions,  all  but  one  (which  Mr. 

C.  has  with  unnecessary  scrupulosity  recorded),  slipped  out  of 
his  mind,  as  they  well  might.  As  we  endeavoured  to  proceed 
conjointly  (I    speak    of    the    same    evening),   our    respective 
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manners  proved  so  widely  different  that  it  would  have  been 
quite  presumptuous  in  me  to  do  anything  but  separate  from 
an  undertaking  upon  which  I  could  only  have  been  a  clog. 
.     .     ...     .     We    returned    by  Dulverton  to  Alfoxden.      The 

Ancient  Mariner  grew  and  grew  till  it  became  too  important 
for  our  first  object,  which  was  limited  to  our  expectation  of 
five  pounds  ;  and  we  began  to  talk  of  a  volume,  which  was 
to  consist,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  has  told  the  world,  of  poems 
chiefly  on  natural  subjects,  taken  from  common  life,  but  looked 
at,  as  much  as  might  be,  through  an  imaginative  medium." 

The  little  volume  was  published  anonymously,  under 
the  title  of  Lyrical  Ballads,  by  an  obscure  Bristol 
printer,  in  1798,  and  attracted  little  attention.  Mrs. 
Coleridge  writes:  "the  Lyrical  Ballads  are  not  liked  at  all 
by  any."  Yet  Wordsworth's  contributions  included  the 
Lines  Composed  above  Tintern  Abbey  (pp.  34-38  of  this 
issue),  in  which  are  to  be  noted  not  only  the  simpler 
diction  and  the  subjects  taken  from  common  life  the 
authors  promised,  but  a  way  of  regarding  nature 
characteristic  of  Wordsworth's  genius.  It  was  something 
new  and  strange  in  English  poetry,  and  profoundly 
affected  its  subsequent  development.  The  poem  is  worthy 
of  the  most  careful  study,  along  with  the  lines  hx>m  The 
Prelude  preceding  it  in  this  edition.  The  same  spirit 
is  to  be  marked  in  Coleridge's  Frost  at  Midnight  (pp. 
25-27),  written  when  he  was  keenly  affected  by  Words- 
worth's influence.  German  philosophy  and  the  opium 
habit  withdrew  Coleridge  from  poetry  in  his  later  years ; 
but  Wordsworth  devoted  a  long  life,  in  the  seclusion 
of  the  Lake  District,  to  his  high  mission  of  "  expounding 
the  Bible  of  Nature." 

The  Ancient  Mariner  was  also  too  remarkable  a 
phenomenon  for  the  public  to  have  any  inkling  of  its 
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significance  at  the  time.  They  had  to  be  familiarized 
with  a  Ions'  series  of  Scott's  Highland  chieftains, 
Byron's  corsairs,  and  Southey's  warriors  of  all  climes 
and  ages,  before  they  were  able  to  recognize  in  the 
Ancient  Mariner  the  first  and  greatest  hero  of  them 
all.  But  the  public  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  its 
tardiness  in  view  of  the  blindness  of  the  critics  of 
the  time  to  the  fact,  now  universally  acknowledged, 
that  Coleridge's  ballad  marked  an  epoch  in  English 
poetry,  Charles  Lamb  stood  almost  alone  in  his 
appreciation ;  Wordsworth  thought  that  this  poem, 
which  was  given  the  first  place  in  Lyrical  Ballads  had 
"upon  the  whole  been  an  injury  to  the  volume,"  and 
he  suggested  that  in  the  second  edition  something 
more  likely  to  suit  the  common  taste  should  be 
substituted  for  it. 


II.— BYRON  AND  SHELLEY. 


The  long  struggle  against  Napoleon  drove  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  from  sympathy  with  French  republicanism 
into  reactionary  conservatism.  The  revolutionary  move- 
ment, stained  with  violence  and  issuing  in  military 
despotism,  frightened  the  English  Government  into  a 
policy  of  repression.  In  the  earl}^  years  of  tlie  nineteenth 
century,  British  freedom,  jnstead  of  advancing,  seemed 
to  be  moving  backwards.  The  repressive  measures  were 
so  severe  and  tyrannical,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future 
so  dark,  that  some  young  and  ardent  minds  were 
impelled  to  extreme  views  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  spirit  of  revolt  is  most  powerfully  expressed  in  the 
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writings  of  Byron  and  Shelley.  Though  they  were  friends 
in  exile,  and  at  one  in  their  resentment  at  the  turn  taken 
by  public  opinion  in  England,  their  views  and  natures 
were  radically  different.  About  Byron's  character  and 
genius  very  different  opinions  have  been  held  in  different 
times  and  places,  and  English  critics  are  still  far  from 
agreement.  A  just  view  seems  to  be  expressed  by 
Professor  Dowden :  "  His  poetry  is  an  assertion  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  individual  will ;  it  is  the  poetry  of 
revolt;  it  expresses  at  least  the  negative  side  of  the 
Revolution  with  unequalled  force.  It  is  a  cry  for  free- 
dom,— freedom  from  the  tottering  tyrannies  of  the  time, 
from  the  tottering  creeds,  from  discredited  traditions, 
from  the  hypocrisies  of  vulgar  respectability,  from 
cant  and  sham.  .  .  .  He  had  a  strong  feeling 
for  the  Revolutionary  movement  as  a  destructive  force ; 
he  sympathized  with  its  negative  tendencies ;  he  enjoj^ed 
the  sense  of  emancipation  from  the  old  restraints ;  he 
loved  to  demonstrate  the  boundless  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual, in  his  passions,  his  self-will,  his  audacities  of 
belief  or  unbelief,  his  scorn  for  things  commonly  regarded 
with  veneration  or  esteem.  But  he  cared  little  for  the 
principles  or  tendencies  of  the  Revolution  which  are 
positive,  constructive,  social ;  he  had  neither  the  power 
of  thought  nor  the  patience  which  are  needed  by  one 
who  would  build  up ;  it  was  enough  for  him  if  he  could 
deliver  a  reeling  blow  at  despotisms,  half -realized  creeds, 
lifeless  conventions,  and  dull  respectabilities,  or  could 
mock  at  them  in  their  state  of  infiniiity." 

To  this  task  of  destruction  Bj^'on  brought  a  strong, 
passionate  nature  and  a  brilliant  intellect;  and  on  the 
positive  side  his  sympathy  with  downtrodden  national- 
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ities  and  his  efforts  to  free  Greece  from  the  oppression  of 
the  Turk  must  not  be  forgotten. 

The  feelings  of  disgust  and  resentment  at  British 
conventionality  and  hypocrisy  which  drove  Byron  into 
cynical  scoffing  had  a  very  different  outcome  in  the 
poetry  of  Shelley.  Shelley  attempted  to  reconstruct 
human  society  on  the  theoretical  basis  of  his  teacher  and 
father-in-law,  the  pliilosopher  Godwin ;  and  when  the 
enterprise  came  to  grief,  both  in  the  political  arena  and 
in  his  own  private  life,  he  sought  consolation  in  an  ideal 
world  of  his  own  imagining.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  Byron's  cynicism  than  Shelley's  visionary  enthu- 
siasm and  vague  aspirations  towards  a  democratic 
millenium.  Byron  is  of  the  world,  worldly ;  and  a  full 
appreciation  of  his  very  varied  qualities  and  defects 
comes  only  after  some  experience  of  life  and  study  of 
literature.  Shelley  soars  into  the  empyrean,  and  carries 
with  him  to  those  heights  the  young  souls  who  are 
blessed  with  any  touch  of  spiritual  kinship.  Such 
readers  need  not  fear  any  evil  influence  from  Shelley's 
views  of  institutions  and  creeds  they  possibly  hold 
sacred.  Browning  has  well  said :  "  Whatever  Shelley 
was,  he  was  with  an  admirable  sincerity.  It  was  not 
always  truth  that  he  thought  and  spoke;  but  in  the 
purity  of  truth  he  spoke  and  thought  always."  Much 
of  his  best  poetry  is  absolutely  independent  of  his 
religious  and  philosophical  opinions.  To  quote  the 
words  of  a  recent  critic  (Mr.  Gosse) :  "  There  are 
elements  even  in  Shelley  which  have  to  be  pared  away  ; 
but,  when  the.se  are  removed,  the  remainder  is  beautiful 
beyond  the  range  of  praise — perfect  in  aerial,  choral 
melody,   perfect   in    the    splendour  and   purity   of    its 
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imagery,  perfect  in  the  divine  sweetness  and  magnetic 
tenderness  of  its  sentiment.  He  is  probably  the  Enghsh 
writer  who  has  achieved  the  highest  successes  in  pure 
lyric,  whether  of  an  elaborate  and  antiphonal  order,  or 
of  that  which  springs  in  a  stream  of  soaring  music 
straight  from  the  heart." 


III.-KEATS. 


Shelley  has  for  ever  associated  the  name  of  Keats 
with  his  own  by  Adonais,  the  sublimest  elegy  in  the 
English  language ;  but  the  younger  poet  had  little  in 
common  with  the  Prophet  of  Revolt.  It  is  true  that 
Keats  shared  the  liberal  opinions  of  the  so-called 
"  cockney "  school  of  poets,  of  which  his  friend,  Leigh 
Hunt,  was  the  leader;  and  this  was  enough  to  bring 
down  upon  him  the  lash  of  the  Tory  Quarterly  Review. 
But  Keats  gave  no  expression  to  his  political  views  in 
his  verse  ;  his  love  of  beauty  is  sufficient  in  and  to 
itself ;  it  is  not,  like  Shelley's,  a  refuge  from  the  sense 
of  resentment  at  human  wrongs  and  misfortunes.  The 
prevailing  influences  under  which  his  genius  developed 
were  Spenser  and  the  Italian  romantic  poets,  especially 
Ariosto ;  but  he  soon  made  the  realm  of  romance  his 
own.     No  one  struck  with  a  surer  hand  the  note  which 

Charmed  raagic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

Principal  Shairp,  in  his  study  of  poetic  style  in 
modern  English  poetry,  gives  the  highest  praise  to 
some  of  the  sonnets  and  the  odes  Ov  a  Grecian  Urn, 
To  Autumn,  To  a   Nightingale.     "  In  these,"   he   says, 
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"  Keats  was  leaving  behind  him  all  traces  of  early 
mannerism,  and  attaining  to  that  large  utterance — 
combining  simplicity  with  richness,  strength  with  free- 
dom and  grace  of  movement — which  was  worthy  of 
himself.  The  odes  especially,  so  finished,  so  full  of 
artistic  beauty,  flow  forth  into  full  sonorous  harmonies, 
which  leave  no  sense  of  effort.  In  his  later  poems,  from 
behind  the  love  of  sensuous  beauty,  which  was  the 
groundwork  of  his  genius,  there  was  coming  out  a 
deeper  thoughtfulness  and  humanity,  which  make  us 
the  more  regret  his  early  fate.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
other  instance  of  so  instinctive  a  yearning  towards  the 
old  Hellenic  life  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Keats.  His  thirst 
for  artistic  beauty  could  find  no  full  satisfaction  in  the 
productions  of  the  cold  north,  and  turned  intuitively  to 
the  fair  creations  of  the  elder  world,  as  to  its  native 
element.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  we  know 
that  Keats  was  so  slenderly  equipped  with  what  is 
called  scholarship  that  he  could  reach  the  Greek  poets 
only  through  translations.  His  classical  instinct  shows 
itself  not  only  in  his  love  of  Greek  subjects  and  Greek 
mythology,  but  in  his  wonderful  reproduction  of  Greek 
form.     As  we  read  such  lines  as  these : 

What  little  town  by  river  or  sea-shore, 
On  mountain-built  with  peaceful  citadel, 
Is  emptied  of  its  folk  this  quiet  morn? 

or  these  on  the  nightingale's  song : 

The  same  that  found  a  path. 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn — 

we  ask,  What  finished  Greek  scholar  has  ever  so  vividly 
recalled  the  manner  of  the  Greeks  ? " 


IV.— TENNYSON. 


To  the  sense  of  beauty,  which  is  the  secret  of  Keats's 
charm,  Tenuyson  added  perfection  of  finish  and  a  fuller 
sympathy  with  the  problems  of  modern  life.  No  poet 
of  the  century  expresses  so  fully  and  adequately  the 
spirit  of  his  own  time.  All  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century — its  democratic  conservatism,  its  sense  of 
imperial  responsibility,  its  moral  earnestness,  its  submis- 
sion to  science  and  clinging  to  faith — is  expressed  for  us 
in  Tennyson's  poetry.  In  Memorimn  sets  fortli,  more 
clearly  and  powerfully  than  any  preacher  or  philosopher 
could,  the  mixture  of  doubt  and  aspiration,  the  sense  of 
mystery  and  the  desire  for  truth,  which  characterize  the 
best  religious  thought  of  the  time.  The  religious  back- 
ground of  the  Idylls  of  a  King  is  the  same — neither 
that  of  the  era  of  the  mythical  Arthur,  nor  that  of  the 
Middle  Ages  when  his  story  was  developed,  but  that  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  vow  taken  by  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table — 

To  reverence  the  King,  as  if  he  were 

Their  conscience ;  and  their  conscience  as  their  King, 

To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 

To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs, 

To  speak  no  slander,    no,  nor  listen  to  it, 

To  honour  his  own  word  as  if  his  God's, 

To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity, 

To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her, 

And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds 

Until  they  won  her  — 

this  is  a  modern,  not  a  mediaeval  ideal.    Indeed,  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Harrison  makes  it  a  reproach  to  Tennyson  that  "  the 
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knights,  from  Arthur  downwards,  talk  and  act  in  ways 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  modern  ethical  and 
psj^chological  novels  ;  but  which  are  as  impossible  in  real 
mediaeval  knights  as  a  Bengal  tiger  or  a  polar  bear  would 
be  in  a  drawing-room."  But  it  is  largely  this  fault  (if 
fault  it  be)  which  made  the  Idylls  appeal  so  directly  and 
powerfully  to  the  men  and  women  of  Tennyson's  own 
generation  and  the  young  people  of  the  generation 
invmediately  following.  Perhaps,  however.,  the  real  secret 
of  Tennyson's  attraction  is  the  matchless  perfection  of 
form  in  which  all  his  thought  is  embodied.  Whether 
he  voices  the  war-spirit  of  mid-century  England  and  its 
protest  against  modern  commercialism  in  Maud,  or 
discusses  the  problem  of  the  education  of  women  in 
The  Princess,  he  gives  us  lyrics  of  undying  beauty. 
Moreover,  this  perfection  of  finish  is  not  occasional  in 
Tennj^son ;  it  is  continuous.  To  again  quote  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison :  "  In  early  life  he  formed  a  poetic  style  of  his 
own,  of  quite  faultless  precision — musical,  simple,  and 
lucid.  And  in  sixty  j^ears  of  poetic  fecundity  his  style 
may  have  gained  in  energy,  but  not  in  precision.  It 
was  never  careless,  never  uncouth,  never  (or  rarely) 
obscure.  Every  line  was  polished  with  the  same 
unerring  ear  and  the  same  infallible  taste.  In  some 
sixty  thousand  lines  it  is  rare  to  find  a  really  false 
rhyme,  a  truly  bungling  verse,  a  crude  confusion  of 
epithets,  or  a  vile  cacophony — such  ragged  stufi"  as  Byron 
flung  ort"  on  almost  every  other  page,  such  redundancies 
as  Shelley  or  Keats  would  pour  forth  in  some  hour  of 
delirious  rapture,  such  commonplace  as  too  often  offend 
us  in  Wordsworth,  even  when  he  is  not  droning  of  malice 
prepense.     Verses  so  uniformly  harmonious  as  thase  of 
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Tennyson,  with  their  witchery  of  words,  yet  so  clear,  so 
pure,  so  tender,  so  redolent  of  what  is  beautiful  in 
nature,  in  man,  in  woman — all  this  won  over  the  entire 
public  that  cares  for  poetry,  and  truly  deserved  to  win 
it." 


v.— BROWNING. 


At  first  eight  Browning  seems  to  stand  apart  from  his 
fellow  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  is  strikingly 
different  from  his  great  contemporary  Tennyson.  He 
has  none  of  Tennyson's  strong  national  feeling:  he  is 
rather  cosmopolitan,  sympathizing  readily  and  fully 
with  the  heroic  traditions  of  Italy  and  France,  where 
much  of  his  life  was  spent.  While  Tennyson  is  fault- 
lessly perfect  in  form.  Browning  is  apparently  careless, 
or  purposely  rugged  and  grotesque.  Tennyson  is  almost 
always  lucid  :  Browning  is  often  difficult,  if  not  obscure. 
The  difficulty  of  his  works  has,  however,  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  objections  which  are  true  only  of  a 
small  part  have  been  applied  to  the  whole.  The 
obscurity  complained  of  exists  often  only  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  and  the  mass  of  his  work  offers  no  serious 
obstacles  to  minds  capable  of  intellectual  effort.  His 
own  defence  against  the  charge  of  obscurity  is  very 
much  to  the  point :  "  I  can  have  little  doubt  that  my 
writing  has  been  in  the  main  too  hard  for  many  I 
should  have  been  pleased  to  communicate  with;  but  I 
never  designedly  tried  to  puzzle  people,  as  some  of  my 
critics  have  supposed.  On  the  other  hand,  I  never 
pretended  to  offer  such  literature  as  should  be  a 
substitute  for  a  cigar  or  a  game  of  dominoes  to  an 
idle  man." 
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Browning's  strong  personality  is  impressed  on  every 
line  he  wrote,  and  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  his  work 
for  that  of  anyone  else.  But,  in  spite  of  his  peculiar 
mannerisms  and  marked  individualit}',  he,  too,  belongs 
by  right  descent  to  tlie  Romantic  Revival.  His  task 
was  to  bring  the  spirit  of  romance  to  bear  upon  man 
in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life- — buying  and  selling, 
painting,  composing  music,  ruling  a  kingdom,  managing 
a  political  party,  fighting,  debating,  chatting  over  coffee 
and  cigars  in  the  library,  making  love,  writing  poetry, 
philosophizing.  It  was  above  all  the  mind  of  man  that 
interested  him,  and  he  exhibited  it  under  the  most 
diverse  conditions — in  every  age  and  clime,  in  every 
rank  and  class  of  societ}?^.  "  The  world  and  all  its 
action,  as  a  show  of  thought,"  says  Pater,  "  that  is  the 
scope  of  his  work.  It  makes  him  pre-eminentlj^  a 
modern  poet — a  poet  of  the  self-pondering,  perfectlj'- 
educated  modern  woi'ld,  which,  having  come  to  the  end 
of  all  direct  and  purely  external  experiences,  must 
necessarily  turn  for  its  entertainment  to  the  world 
within."  "  The  men  and  women  who  live  and  move  in 
that  new  world  of  his  creation  are  as  varied  as  life 
itself;  they  are  kings  and  beggars,  saints  and  lovers, 
great  captains,  poets,  painters,  musicians,  priests  and 
popes,  Jews,  gipsies  and  dervishes,  street-girls,  princesses, 
dancers  with  the  wicked  witchery  of  the  daughter  of 
Herodias,  wives  with  the  devotion  of  the  wife  of  Brutus, 
joyous  girls  and  malevolent  gray-beards,  statesmen, 
cavaliers,  soldiers  of  humanity,  tyrants  and  bigots, 
ancient  sages  and  modern  spiritualists,  heretics,  scholars, 
scoundrels,  devotees,  rabbis,  persons  of  quality  and  men 
of  low  estate — men  and  women  as  multiform  as  nature 
or  society  has  made  them."     (Synions.) 
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Themes  so  varied  and  often  remote  require  extensive 
knowledge  in  the  reader  as  well  as  in  the  writer,  and, 
quite  a})art  from  the  difficulties  of  Browning's  concise 
and  abrupt  style,  his  manner  of  treatment  makes  large 
demands  upon  the  intelligence.  "  My  stress,"  he  says  of 
Sordello,  "  lay  on  the  incidents  in  the  development  of  a 
soul:  little  else  is  worth  study."  A  writer  of  Browning's 
intellectual  grasp  is  not  likely,  with  the  best  will  in 
the  world,  to  make  his  "  study  of  the  development  of  a 
soul "  easy  reading,  though  he  may  make  it  supremely 
interesting.  Browning  had  a  unique  gift  for  enabling 
a  character  to  reveal  itself  in  speech,  in  solitary 
communings,  or  in  the  portrayal  of  a  single  situation. 
His  poems  are  almost  all  dramatic  in  this  sense,  that 
they  are  not  his  own  utterances,  but  the  "  utterances  of 
so  many  imaginary''  persons."  The  selection  made  from 
his  work  for  this  little  volume  necessarily  gives  only  a 
hint  of  what  he  has  done.  The  poems  chosen  are  for 
the  most  part  simple  and  easily  understood ;  if  any 
difficult}''  is  experienced  it  should  disappear  at  the 
second  or  third  reading ;  and  no  poet  of  the  nineteenth 
century  more  amply  repays  careful  studj". 

JOHN  W.  CUNLIFFE. 
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1772-1834. 


THE  RIME  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MARINER 

IN    SEVEN    PARTS. 


ARGUMENT. 

How  a  Ship  having  passed  the  Line  was  driven  by  storms  to  tlie  cold 
Country  towards  the  South  Pole  ;  and  how  from  thence  she  made  her 
course  to  the  tropical  Latitude  of  the  Great  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  of  the 
strange  things  that  befell ;  and  in  what  manner  the  Ancient  Mariner 
came  back  to  his  own  Countrv. 


PART    I. 

An  ancient         It  is  an  ancient  Mariner, 

Manner  meet- 

eth  three  Gal-     And  he  stopnetli  one  of  three. 

lants  bidden  to  '■  ^ 

a  wedding- feast,  "  By  thv  long  eray  beard  and  flittering  eve, 

anddetaineth       „,,.,,  „  ^     J    ' 

one.  Now  whereiore  stopp  st  thou  me  " 

The  Bridegroom's  doors  are  opened  wide,  5 

And  I  am  next  of  kin  ; 

The  guests  are  met,  tlie  feast  is  set : 

May'st  hear  the  merry  din." 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand, 
"There  was  a  ship,"  quoth  he.  10 

"Hold  off!  unhand  me,  gray-beard  loon  !" 
Eftsooiis  his  hand  dropt  he. 

The  Wedding-     He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye — 

Guest  is  spell-      _,,       __^    ,  ,.        ^  i        -n 

bound  by  the      Ihe  VVedding-Guest  stood  still, 

seafaring  man,    And  listens  like  a  three  years'  child  :  15 

and  constrained  rp,       ■««       ••  u    ii    u-         -ii 

to  h«ar  his  tale.    1  he  Mariner  hath  his  will. 

1 
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The  Wedding-Guest  sat  on  a  stone: 

He  cannot  choose  but  hear  ; 

And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 

The  bright-eyed  Mariner  : —  20 

"The  ship  was  cheered,  the  harbour  cleared, 

Merrily  did  we  drop 

Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill, 

Below  the  lighthouse  top. 

The  Mariner       "  The  Sun  came  up  upon  the  left.  25 

tells  how  the         ^  »     ,  ,       . 

ship  sailed  (Jut  ot  tlie  sea  came  he  ! 

southward  with      .       i  ,         ,  i     •    i  i  •    i 

a  good  wind  and  And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right 

fair  weather,  till  _,-.  ,  ■     ,       ,i 

it  reached  the      Went  down  into  the  sea. 

line. 

"  Higher  and  higher  every  day, 

Till  over  the  mast  at  noon  " —  30 

The  Wedding-Guest  here  beat  his  breast, 

For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 

The  Wedding-     The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall, 
Guest  heareth     -^x     ,  .       , 

the  bridal  Ked  as  a  I'ose  IS  she  ; 

music ;  but  the    -.,,,.  i     •     i         i     i      t.  i  ,i  c 

Mariner  con-       JNodding  their  iieads  betore  her  goes  iO 

tinueth  his  tale.  _,,  .  , 

ihe  merry  minstrelsy. 

The  Wedding-Guest  he  beat  his  breast, 

Yet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear  ; 

And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 

The  bright-eyed  Mariner.  40 

The  ship  drawn   "And  now  the  storm-blast  came,  and  he 

by  a  storm 

towards  the        Was  tyrannous  and  strong  : 

south  pole.  •'  °  ' 

He  struck  with  his  o'ertaking  wings, 
And  chased  us  south  along. 
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With  sloping  masts  and  dipping  prow,  45 

As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 

Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe, 

And  forward  bends  his  head, 

The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roared  the  blast, 

And  southward  aye  we  fled.  50 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow. 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold  : 
And  ice,  mast-high,  came  floating  by. 
As  green  as  emerald. 

^do1"ea°rfuf'   ^nd  through  the  drifts,  the  snowy  clifts  55 

sounds,  where     j)^^         j  ^  dismal  sheen  • 

no  living  tninfc 

was  to  be  seen,    '^qj-  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  ken — 
The  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 
The  ice  was  all  around  :  60 

It  cracked  and  growled,  and  roared  and  howled, 
Like  noises  in  a  swound  ! 

SSiiel  th^'  At  length  did  cross  an  Albatross  : 

tliV^iSthf'""  Thorough  the  fog  it  came ; 

snow-fog,  and     ^<,  if  j^  had  been  a  Christian  soul,  65 

was  received  ' 

«-ith  great  joy    We  hailed  it  ii;  (Jod's  name. 

and  hospitality. 

It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat, 
And  round  and  round  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit ; 
And  lo  !  the       The  helmsman  steered  us  through  !  70 

Albatross 

provethabird        .1  i  1        •      1  1     1  •     1 

of  good  omen,    And  a  good  south  Wind  sprung  up  behind ; 
the  ship  as  it      The  Albatross  did  follow, 

returned  north-     ,1  ^  p       e      j  1 

ward  through     And  every  day,  for  food  or  play, 
og  an     oating  Qg^^^^  ^^  ^j^g  mariners'  hollo ! 
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In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud, 

It  perched  for  vespers  nine  ; 

Whiles  all  the  night,  through  fog-smoke  white, 

Glimmered  the  white  moon-shine." 


75 


MarinShoB.     "  ^od  save  thee,  ancient  Mariner, 
thetiou^^'bW     ^^^^  ^'^^  fie^^ds  that  plague  thee  thus  !—  80 

of  good  omen.     Why  look'st  thou  SO  ?"— "  With  my  cross-bow 
I  shot  the  Albatross  !  " 


PART  II. 

The  Sun  now  rose  upon  the  right : 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he. 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 


85 


And  the  good  south  wind  still  blew  behind. 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow. 
Nor  any  day  for  food  or  play 
Came  to  the  mariners'  hollo  ! 


90 


His  shipmates     j^^d  I  had  done  a  hellish  thing, 

cry  out  against  <=' 

the  ancient        And  it  would  work  'em  woe  ; 

Manner,  for  ' 

killing  the  bird   For  all  averred,  I  had  killed  the  bird 

of  good  luck. 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 

Ah  wretch  !  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay. 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow  ! 


95 


But  when  the     -^q^  (_\iyQ   nor  red,  like  God's  own  head, 

fog  cleared  off  '  '  ' 

they  justifj  the  ^he  glorious  Sun  uprist : 

same,  and  thus  °  -"^ 

make  them-        Then  all  averred,  I  had  killed  the  bird 

selves  accom- 
plices in  the       That  brousht  the  fog  and  mist, 
crime.  °  ° 

'Twas  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to  slay 
That  bring  the  fog  and  mist. 
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The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew. 

The  furrow  followed  fi-ee  ; 

We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 


The  fair  breeze 
continues  ;  the 
ship  enters  the 
Pacific  Ocean, 
and  sails  north- 
ward, even  till  it 

reaches  the  Line,  Into  that  silent  sea. 


105 


bee^n^suSde^niy    ^own  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  down, 
becalmed.  'Twas  sad  as  sad  could  be ; 

And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 

The  silence  of  the  sea  ! 


110 


All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 
Tlie  bloody  Sun,  at  noon, 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 
No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 


Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion  j 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

And  the  Alba-     Water,  water,  everywherr- 

tress  begins  to  i  t  j  ■ 

be  avenged.        ^^(j  all  the  boards  did  shrink; 
Water,  water,  everywhere, 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 


115 
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The  very  deep  did  rot :  O  Christ ! 
That  ever  this  should  be  ! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 


125 


About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
loxmUheni;"    The  dcath-fires  danced  at  night; 

one  of  the  in-       rn\  i-i  -i.    i  »        -i 

visible  inhabi-      J-he  wacer,  like  a  Wltcll  S  Oll.s, 

planet/ neither    Burnt  green  and  blue  and  white. 
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departed  soula    And  some  in  dreams  assured  were 

nor  angels ; 

concerning         Qf  the  Spirit  that  plagued  us  so  ; 

whom  the  ^  r     o  j 

learned  Jew,       Nine  fathom  deep  he  had  followed  us 

Josephu3,  and  '• 

the  Platonic       From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

Conatantinopo- 
Ktan,  Jlichael 

P„',fJ;,',^;S;^^  "'  ^nd  every  tongue,  through  utter  drought,  135 

They  are  very     "w^s  withered  at  the  root : 

numerous,  and  ' 

there  is  no  cii-     "^yg  c^^id  jjot  speak,  no  more  than  if 

mate  or  element  ^         ' 

without  one  or    We  had  been  choked  with  suot. 

more. 

The  shipmates,    Ah  !  well  a-dav  !  what  evil  looks 

in  their  sore  •' 

distress  would     Had  I  from  old  and  voung  !  140 

fain  throw  the  "  ° 

whole  guilt  on     Instead  of  the  Cross,  the  Albatross 

the  ancient 

Mariner;  m  sign  About  my  neck  Was  liung. 

whereof  they 

hang  the  dead 

sea-bird  round  PART    III. 

his  necli. 

There  passed  a  weary  time.     Each  throat 
Was  parched,  and  glazed  each  eye. 
A  weary  time  !  a  weary  time  !  145 

How  glazed  each  weary  eye  ! 
The  ancient        When  looking  westward.  I  beheld 

Mariner  behold-  _         , 

eth  a  sign  in  the  A  something  in  the  sky- 
element  afar  off. 

At  first  it  seemed  a  little  speck. 

And  then  it  .-seemed  a  mist :  150 

It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 

A  certain  shape,  I  wist. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist ! 

And  still  it  neared  and  neared  : 

And  as  if  it  dodged  a  water-.sprite,  155 

It  plunged,  and  tacked,  and  veered. 

At  its  nearer       Witli  throats  uuslaked,  witii  black  lips  baked, 
Beemeth  him  to  We  could  uor  laugh  nor  wail ; 
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Through  utter  drought  alljdumb  we  stood  ! 
I  bit  my  arm,  I  sucked  the- blood, 


be  a  ship  :  and 
at  a  dear  raii- 
80111  he  free^h 
his  speech  from 

the  bonds  of       And  Cried,  A  sail  I  a  sail ! 

thirst.  ' 


160 


With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips  baked. 
Agape  they  heard  me  call  : 
A  flash  of  joy.     Gramercy  !  they  for  joy  did  grin. 

And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in,  165 

As  they  were  drinking  all. 


And  horror  foi-   See  I  see  !  (I  cried)  she  tacks  no  more  ! 

lows  ;  for  can  it   t^^.   , 

be  a  ship  that     Hither  to  work  US  weal; 

comes  onward      ^-,.   ,        ,        ,  .,,  .  -, 

without  wind      W  ithout  a  breeze,  without  a  tide, 
She  steadies  with  upright  keel ! 


170 


The  western  wh-.ve  was  all  a-flame. 

The  day  was  well-nigh  done  ! 

Almost  upon  the  western  wave 

Rested  the  broad  bright  Sun  ; 

When  that  strange  shape  drove  suddenly. 

Betwixt  us  and  the  Sun. 


175 


It  seemeth  him   And  straight  the  Sun  was  flecked  'v  ith  bars, 

buttheskele-  >     at    4-U  J  i\ 

ton  of  a  ship.      (Meaveiis  Mother  send  us  grace  !) 

As  if  through  a  dungeon-grate  he  peered 

With  broad  and  burninor  face.  180 


Alas  !  (thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat  loud) 
How  fast  she  nears  and  nears  ! 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  Sun, 
Like  restless  gossameres  1 

seen  as  bars  on    Are  those  her  Hbs  through  which  the  Sun 

Ihe  fa''e  of  the      7-.-  ,  .^u  u  4.     0 

setting  SUM.        1^'d  peer,  as  through  a  grate  i 
womX^d'her  And  is  that  Woman  all  her  crew  ? 
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death-mate,         i^  t},;^t  a  Death  ?  and  are  there  two  1 

and  no  other 

on  board  the       ig  Deatli  that  woman's  mate  1 

skeleton  snip. 
Like  vessel,  like 
crew ! 

Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were  free,  190 

Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold  : 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy, 
The  Night-mare  Life-in-Death  was  she, 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 


Death  and  Life-  The  naked  hulk  alongside  came,  19o 

in-Death  have        .       i     ,  .  .  , . 

diced  for  the       And  the  twain  were  casting  dice  ; 

ship's  crew,  and  •      t  ,  t>  tj  ■  » 

she  (the  latter)    "  1  he  game  IS  cloiie  !  1  ve  won,  i  ve  won  ! 

winneth  the  „  ,       ,  i       i  •      i  i     • 

ancient  Mariner.  Quoth  she,  and  whi.stles  thrice. 


No  twilight         The  Sun's  rim  dips  ;  t  h3  stars  rush  out : 
courts  of  the       At  one  Stride  comes  the  dark  ;  20C 

^"°'  With  far-heard  whisper,  o'er  the  sea. 

Off  shot  the  spectre-bark. 

At  the  rising  of  We  listened  and  looked  sideways  up  ! 

the  moon.  -r-i  i.  i  .u  i. 

x^ear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup, 

My  life-blood  seemed  to  sip  !  205 

The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the  night, 

The  steerman's  face  by  his  lamp  gleamed  white  ; 

From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip    - 

Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 

The  horned  Moon,  with  one  bright  star  210 

Within  the  nether  tip. 

One  after  One  after  one,  by  the  star-dogged  Moon, 

Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh, 
Each  turned  his  face  with  a  ghastly  pang, 
And  cursed  me  with  his  eye.  215 
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His  shipmates     Four  times  fifty  livine;  men, 

drop  down  •'  o  ' 

dead.  (And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan) 

With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump, 
They  dropped  down  one  by  one. 

But  Life-in-        The  souls  did  from  their  bodies  fly,- 

Death  begins  •' 

her  work  on  the  They  lied  to  bliss  or  woe  ! 

ancient  Mariner.  "i 

And  every  soul,  it  passed  me  by, 
Like  the  whizz  of  mv  cross-bow  ! 


220 


The  Wedding- 
guest  (eareth 
that  a  spirit  is 
talking  to  him. 


PART  IV. 

"  I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner  ! 

I  fear  thy  skinny  hand  !  225 

And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown, 

As  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand. 

I  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye. 
And  thy  skinny  hand  so  Ijrown." — 
But  the  ancient  p^^r  not,  fear  not,  thou  Wedding-Guest !  230 

Manner  as-  '  '  o 

8V«"l^*',^l'"l.?f      This  body  dropt  not  down. 

his  bodil.v  hfe,  -'  ^ 

and  proceedeth 

to  relate  his        Alone.  alone,  all  all  alone, 
horrible  pen- 
ance. Alone  on  a  wide  wide  .sea  ! 

And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 

My  soul  in  agon}'.  235 


Hedespiseth       The  many  men,  so  beautiful ! 

the  creatures  of  ,     ,  , ,     i        i     i  ■  i   , • 

the  calm.  And  they  all  dead  did  he  ; 

And  a  thousand  thousand  slimy  things 
Lived  on  ;  and  so  did  I. 


And  envieth        I  looked  upon  the  rotting  sea, 

that  they  should    .       ,    , 

live,  and  so         And  drew  my  eyes  away  ; 
™*°^  '  I  looked  upon  the  rotting  deck, 

And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 


240 
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I  looked  to  heaven,  and  tried  to  pray 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gusht, 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dr}'  as  dust. 


245 


I  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  close, 

And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat ; 

For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea  and  the  sky,  250 

Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye, 

And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 


But  the  curse     The  cold  sweat  melted  from  their  hmbs, 

liveth  for  him  i      t  i     i 

in  the  eye  of       j«l  Or  rot  nor  reek  did  they  : 

The  look  with  which  they  looked  on  me  255 


Had  never  passed  away. 


An  orphan's  curse  would  drag  to  hell 

A  spirit  from  on  high  ; 

But  oh  !   more  horrible  than  that 

In  his  loneliness  ^^  ^^'^  ^^^'^^  ^^  ""  ^©^^  ^^^^'^  ^J^  '  260 

he'*  earnetli^o-  S^^®'^  days,  seven  nights,  I  saw  that  curse, 
wards  the  And  yet  I  could  not  die. 

journeying  '' 

moon,  and  the 
stars  chat  still 

sojourn,  yet  still  The  moving  moon  went  up  the  sky, 

move  onward ;  °  r  j  > 

and  everywhere  And  nowhere  did  abide  ; 

the  blue  eky  be- 

longs  to  them,     Softly  she  was  going  up,  265 

and  is  their  .       i  "         i       •  i 

appDint«d  rest,    And  a  star  or  two  beside — 

and  their  native 
country  and 

natural  homes,    Her  h)eams  beniocked  the  sultry  main, 

which  they  ent^r  ^  .,         .        . ,  ,  ,.       ^  ,      " 

unannounced,     Like  April  hoar-trost  spread  : 

as  lords  that  are  r>    ,        i  ^  i         u  •    >     i_  i       i  i 

certainly  ex-       But  where  the  .ships  huge  sha<low  lay, 

fhere  is  a"siient  The  charmed  water  burnt  alway  270 

Sll"^''         A  still  and  awful  red. 
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By  the  light  of    Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship, 

the  Moon  he  be-  -'  -c^' 

hoideth  God's     I  watched  the  water-snakes  : 

creatures  of  the 

great  calm.        They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  white, 

And  when  they  reared,  the  elfish  light  275 

Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watched  their  rich  attire  : 

Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black, 

The}'  coiled  and  swam  ;  and  every  track  280 

Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

^^rt'ib'^^"*^"^       O  happy  living  things  !  no  tongue 
happiness.  Their  beauty  might  declare  ; 

A  spring  of  love  gushed  from  my  heart, 
themtn'his        ^^d  I  blessed  them  unaware  !  285 

^^^'^^-  Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me, 

And  I  blessed  them  unaware. 

to  break'  ^^^'"'  "^^^  selfsame  moment  I  could  pray  ; 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 

The  Albatross  fell  oflT,  and  sank  290 

Like  lead  into  the  sea. 

PART   V. 

O  sleep  !   it  is  a  gentle  tiling, 

Beloved  from  pole  to  pole  ! 

To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  given  ! 

She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  Heaven,  295 

That  slid  into  my  soul. 

By  grace  of  the  ^he  silly  buckets  on  the  deck, 

holy  li.ither,  -^ 

the" ancient        That  had  SO  lonff  remained. 

Manner  13  re-  ° 

freshed  with       J  dreamt  that  they  were  filled  with  dew  : 
rain.  •' 

And  when  I  awoke,  it  rained.  300 
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My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold, 
IMy  garments  all  were  dank  ; 
Sure  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams, 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbs : 
I  was  so  light — almost 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep, 
And  was  a  blessed  shost. 


305 


And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind  : 
It  did  not  come  anear  ; 


He  heareth 
sounds  and 
seeth  strange 
sights  and  com- 
motions in  the     But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  sails, 
sky  and  the 

element.  That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 


310 


The  upper  air  burst  into  life  ! 
And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen, 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about ! 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out. 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 


315 


And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more  loud. 

And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge ; 

And  the  rain  poured  down  from  one  black  cloud: 

The  moon  was  at  its  edge.  321 

The  thick  black  cloud  was  cleft,  and  still 

The  moon  was  at  its  side : 

Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag. 

The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag,  325 

A  river  steep  and  wide. 

The  bodies  of     The  loud  wind  never  reached  the  ship, 

the  ship's  crew 

are  inspirited,     Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on  ! 

and  the  ship  i       i       i  •    i 

moves  on:  Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  moon 

The  dead  men  gave  a  groan.  330 
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They  groaned,  they  stirred,  they  all  uprose, 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes  ; 
It  had  been  strange,  even  in  a  dream. 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The  helmsman  steered  ;  the  ship  moved  on  ;       335 

Yet  never  a  breeze  up-blew  ; 

The  mariners  all  'gan  work  the  ropes, 

Where  they  were  wont  to  do ; 

They  raised  their  limits  like  lifeless  tools — 

We  were  a  ghastly  crew.  340 

The  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee ; 
The  body  and  I  pulled  at  one  rope. 
But  he  said  nought  to  me. 

but  not  by  the     "  J  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner  !  "  345 

souls  of  the 

men.iiorbyde    Be  calm  thou  Wedding-Guest ! 

mons  of  earth      _  *^  _  _ 

or  middle  air,     'Twas  not  those  souls  that  fled  in  pain, 

but  bv  a  blessed  ....  . 

troop"  of  angelic  \\  Inch  to  their  corses  came  again, 

spirits,  sent  „         .    .        ,  , 

down  by  the  in-  But  a  troop  ot  Spirits  blcst : 

vocation  of  the 

For  when  it  dawned — they  dropped  their  arms,  350 
And  clustered  round  the  mast ; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through  their  mouths, 
And  from  their  bodies  passed. 

Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet  sound. 

Then  darted  to  the  sun  ;  355 

Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again, 

Now  mixed,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes  a-dropping  from  tlie  sky 

I  heard  the  sky-lark  sing  ; 

Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are,  360 
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How  they  seemed  to  fill  the  sea  and  air 
With  their  sweet  jargoning  ! 

And  now  'twas  like  all  instruments, 

Now  like  a  lonely  flute  ; 

And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song,  365 

That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 

It  ceased ;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 

A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 

A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June,  370 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 

Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on, 

Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe  ; 

Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship,  375 

Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

The  lonesome      Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep, 

south  pole  From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 

shipas  far  as  the  The  Spirit  slid  ;  and  it  was  he 

ence'io  thfan-  -That  made  the  ship  to  go.  380 

ftliiVeqTreWi"*  The  sails  at  noon  left  oS  their  tune, 

vengeance.  j^^^  ^^^  gl^ip  g^-Q^^j  gt^jH  ^Iso. 

The  sun,  right  up  above  the  mast. 

Had  fixed  her  to  the  ocean  ; 

But  in  a  minute  she  'gan  stir,  385 

With  a  short  uneasy  motion — 

Backwards  and  forwards  half  her  length 

With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go, 

She  made  a  sudden  bound  :  390 
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The  Polar 
Spirit's  fellow - 
demons,  the  in- 
visible inhabi- 
tants of  the  ele- 
ment, take  part 
in  his  wrong  ; 
and  two  of  them 
relate,  one  to 
the  other,  that 
penance  long 
and  heavy  for 
the  ancient 
Mariner  hath 
been  accorded 
to  the  Polar 
Spirit,  who  re- 
turneth  south- 
ward. 


It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head, 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swound. 

How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay, 

I  have  not  to  declare  ; 

But  ere  my  living  life  returned,  395 

I  heard,  and  in  my  soul  discerned, 

Two  voices  in  the  air. 

"  Is  it  he  1 "  quoth  one,   "  Is  this  the  man  1 

By  Him  who  died  on  cross, 

With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low  400 

The  harmless  Albatross. 

"  The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 

In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 

He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the  man 

Who  shot  him  with  his  bow."  405 

The  other  was  a  softer  voice, 

As  soft  as  honey-dew  : 

Quoth  he,  "The  man  hath  penance  done, 

And  penance  more  will  do." 

PART  VI. 

FIRST    VOICE. 

But  tell  me,  tell  me  !  speak  again,  410 

Thy  soft  response  renewing— - 

What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so  fast  1 

What  is  the  Ocean  doing  I 

SECOND    VOICE. 

Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord. 

The  Ocean  hath  no  blast ;  416 

His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 

Up  to  the  moon  is  cast — 
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If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go ; 

For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 

See,  brother,  see  !  how  graciously  420 

She  looketh  down  on  him. 

FIRST    VOICK. 

P.^Mariner       g^t  ^yhy  drives  On  that  ship  so  fast, 

hath  been  cast  •'  tr  ' 

into  a  trance  ;      WitllOUt  Or  wave  OV  wind  1 

for  the  angelic 

fhTvessdtf'  SECOND    VOICE. 

fiter  tCn^"'"*^  The  air  is  cut  away  before, 

couTendure.      "^"^  ^^^^^^  ^''^^^^  behind.  425 

Fly,  brother,  fly !  more  high,  more  high  ! 
Or  we  shall  be  belated  : 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go, 
When  the  Mariner's  trance  is  abated. 

The  super-         J  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on  430 

natural  motion  '  ° 

19  retnided ;  the  As  in  a  gentle  weather  : 

Manner  awakes,  /^ 

and  his  penance  'Twas  night,  calm  night,  the  moon  was  hi»h  ; 

begins  anew.  n       T 

The  dead  men  stood  together. 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck, 

For  a  charnel-dungeon  fitter  ;  435 

All  fixed  on  me  their  stony  eyes, 

That  in  the  moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they  died, 
Had  never  passed  away  : 

1  could  not  draw  my  eyes  frem  theirs,  440 

Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

Sau"  expiated.  -^"*^  ^^^"^  ^^^^  ^P®^^  ^^^  snapt :  once  more 
I  viewed  the  ocean  green. 
And  looked  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  liad  else  been  seen —  445 
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Like  one,  that  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 

And  having  once  turned  round,  walks  on, 

And  turns  no  more  his  head  ; 

Because  he  knows  a  frightful  liend  450 

Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me, 

Nor  sound  nor  motion  made  : 

Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea, 

In  ripple  or  in  shade.  455 

It  raised  my  hair,  it  fanned  my  cheek 
Like  a  meadow-gale  of  spring — 
It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears, 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship,  460 

Yet  she  sailed  softly  too  : 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeze — 
On  me  alone  it  blew. 

Ami  the  ancient  Oh  !  dream  of  joy  !  is  this  indeed 

Sirnauvf  •  The  lighthouse  top  I  see  1  465 

country.  j^  ^j^j^  ^^^  l^jU  ,   j^  ^j^-g  j.j^g  ^^^^  ^ 

Is  this  mine  own  countree  1 

We  drifted  o'er  the  harbour-bar, 

And  1  with  sobs  did  pray — 

'  O  let  me  be  awake,  my  God  !  470 

Or  let  me  sleep  alway.' 

The  harbour-bay  was  clear  as  glass, 

So  smoothly  it  was  strewn  ! 

And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay. 

And  the  shadow  of  the  moon.  475 
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The  rock  slioiie  bright,  the  kirk  no  less, 
That  stands  above  the  ruck  : 
The  mooiiHght  steeped  in  silentness 
The  steady  weathercock. 

And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent  liglit,  480 

Till  rising  from  the  sarue, 
JJiritsfeii^e  the  ^^^^  many  shapes,  that  shadows  were, 
dead  bodies,       j^  crimson  colours  came. 

the1;rrrfc;;k8  ^  l^^tle  distance  from  the  prow 

of  light.  Those  crimson  shadows  were :  485 

I  turned  my  eyes  upon  the  deck — 

Oh  Christ !  what  saw  I  there  ! 

Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat, 

And,  by  the  holy  rood  ! 

A  man  all  light,  a  seraph-man,  490 

On  every  corse  there  stood. 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand : 

It  was  a  heavenly  sight ! 

They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land, 

Each  one  a  lovely  light ;  495 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand  : 
No  voice  did  they  impart — 
No  voice ;  but  oh  !  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart. 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars,  500 

I  heard  tiie  Pilot's  cheer  ; 

My  head  was  turned  perforce  away, 

And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 
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The  Pilot  and  the  Pilot's  boy, 

I  heard  them  coming  fast :  505 

Dear  Lord  in  Heaven  !  it  was  a  joy 

The  dead  men  could  not  blast. 

I  saw  a  third — I  heard  his  voice  : 

lb  is  the  Hermit  good  ! 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns  510 

That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 

He'll  shrieve  my  soul,  he'll  wash  away 

The  Albatross's  blood. 


The  Hermit  of 
the  wood 


approach eth 
the  ship 
with  wonder. 


PART   VII. 

Tliis  Hermit  good  lives  in  that  wood 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 
How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears ! 
He  loves  to  talk  with  niarineres 
That  come  from  a  far  countree. 

He  kneels  at  morn,  and  noon,  and  eve — 

He  hath  a  cushion  plump  : 

It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 

The  rotted  old  oak-snirap. 

The  skiff-boat  neared  :  I  heard  them  talk, 
"  Why,  this  is  strange,  I  trow  ! 
Where  are  those  lights  so  many  and  fair, 
That  signal  made  but  now  1 " 

"Strange,  by  my  faith  !"  the  Hermit  said — 

"  And  they  answered  not  our  cheer  ! 

The  planks  look  warped  !  and  see  those  sails, 

How  thin  they  aie  and  sere  I 

I  never  saw  aught  like  to  them, 

Unless  perchance  it  were 


515 


520 


525 


530 
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Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 

My  forest-brook  along  ; 

When  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  sno'v,  535 

And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf  b-.low, 

That  eats  the  she- wolf's  young." 

"  Dear  Lord  !  it  hath  a  fiendish  look — 

(The  Pilot  made  reply) 

I  am  a-feared  " — "  Push  on,  push  on  !  "  540 

Said  the  Hermit  cheerily. 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship, 

But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirred  ; 

The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship, 

And  straight  a  sound  was  heard.  545 

The  ship  sud-      Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on, 

denly  sinketh.      ^   ...  ,        ,  ,  ,  , 

btill  louder  and  more  dread  : 

It  reached  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay; 

The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

The  ancient        Stunned  bv  that  loud  and  dreadful  sound,  550 

Manner  is 

saved  in  the        Which  skv  and  ocean  smote, 
Pilot's  boat.  •' 

Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days  drowned 

My  body  lay  afloat ; 

But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 

Within  the  Pilot's  boat.  555 

Upon  the  whirl  where  sank  the  ship, 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round ; 
And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 

I  moved  my  lips — the  Pilot  shrieked  560 

And  fell  down  in  a  tit ; 
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The  holy  Hermit  raised  his  eyes, 
And  prayed  where  he  did  sit. 

I  took  the  oars  :  the  Pilot's  boy, 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go, 

Laughed  loud  and  long,  and  all  the  while 

His  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 

"Ha  !  ha  !"  quoth  he,    "  full  plain  I  see 

The  Devil  knows  how  to  row." 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  countree, 

I  stood  on  the  firm  land  ! 

The  Hermit  stepped  forth  from  the  boat, 

And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 

The  ancient        "  0  shrieve  me,  shrieve  me,  holy  man  !  " 

^s?h"e"reaTe-th  The  Hermit  crossed  his  brow. 

shrieve  wm!°     "  Say  quick,"  quoth  he,   "  I  bid  thee  say— 

o? Ufelauron"""  What  manner  of  man  art  thou  1 " 

him. 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was  wrenciied 

With  a  woful  agony, 

Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale  ; 

And  then  it  left  me  free. 
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And  ever  and 
anon  through- 
out his  ftiture 
life  an  agony 
constraineth 
him  to  travel 
from  land  to 
land  ; 


Since  then,  a:  an  uncertain  hour, 
Tliat  agony  returns  : 
And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told, 
This   .eart  within  me  burns. 

I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land , 
I  have  strange  power  of  speech  ; 
The  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me : 
To  him  my  tale  T  teach. 


585 


590 
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What  loud  uproar  bursts  from  that  door  ! 

The  wedding-guests  are  there; 

But  in  the  garden-bower  the  bride 

And  bride-maids  singing  are  : 

And  hark  the  little  vesper  bell,  595 

Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer  ! 

O  Wedding-Guest !  this  soul  hath  been 

Alone  on  a  svide,  wide  sea  : 

So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  himself 

Scarce  seenierl  there  to  be.  600 

C  sweeter  than  the  marriage  feast, 
'Tis  sweeter  far  to  me, 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk 
With  a  goodly  company  ! — 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk,  605 

And  all  together  pray. 

While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends, 

Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loving  friends, 

And  youths  and  m''idens  gay  ! 

and  to  teach,  by  Farewell,  farewell !  but  this  I  tell  610 

his  own  ex- 
ample, love  and  To  thee,  thou  Wedding-Guest ! 

reverence  to  all 

thinps  that  God  He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 

made  and  loveth.  _,      ,  i   i  ■     i  i   i 

Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best  who  lo^'eth  best 

All  things  both  great  and  small  ;•  615 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all. 

The  ]\Iariner,  whose  eye  is  bright, 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar, 
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Ts  gone  :  and  now  the  Wedding-Guest  620 

Turned  from  the  l^ridegroom's  door. 

He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stunned, 
And  i.s  of  sense  foiloi-n  : 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man, 

He  rose  the  morrow  morn.  ~  625 

(1797-8). 


KUBLA  KHAN. 


In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 

A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree  : 

Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  rau 

Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 

Down  to  a  sunless  sea.  5 

So  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  ground 
With  walls  and  towers  were  girdled  round  : 
And  there  were  gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rills 
Wliere  blossomed  many  an  incense-bearing  tree  : 
And  here  were  forests  ancient  as  the  hills,  10 

Enfolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery. 

But  oh  I  that  deep  romantic  chasm  which  slanted        , 

Down  the  green  hill  athwart  a  cedarn  cover  ! 

A  savage  place  !  as  holy  and  enchanted 

As  e'er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted  15 

By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon-lover  ! 

And  from  this  chasm,  with  ceaseless  turmoil  .seething, 

As  if  this  earth  in  fast  thick  pants  were  breathing, 

A  mighty  fountain  momently  was  forced  ; 

Amid  whose  swift  half-intermitted  burst  20 

Huge  fragments  vaulted  like  rebounding  hail, 

Or  chaffy  grain  beneath  the  thresher's  flail : 

And  'mid  these  dancing  rocks  at  once  and  ever 

It  flung  up  momently  the  sacred  river. 
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Five  miles  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion  25 

Through  wood  and  dale  the  sacred  I'iver  ran, 
Then  reached  the  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean  : 
And  'mid  this  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  far 
Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war  !  30 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 
Floated  midway  on  the  waves ; 
Where  was  heard  the  mingled  measure 
From  the  fountain  and  the  caves. 
It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device,  35 

A  sunny  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  ice  ! 

A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 

In  a  vision  once  I  saw  : 

It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid, 

And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played,  40 

Singing  of  Mount  Abora. 

Could  1  revive  within  me 

Her  symphony  and  song, 

To  such  a  deep  delight  'twould  win  me 

That  with  music  loud  and  long,  45 

I  would  build  that  dome  in  air, 

That  sunny  dome  !  those  caves  of  ice  ! 

And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  thei'e, 

And  all  should  cry,  Beware  :  Be\parc  ! 

His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair  !  50 

Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice, 

And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread, 

For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed, 

And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise. 

(1798). 


CHRISTABEL. 

(From  Part  II.). 
Alas  !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth  ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above  ; 
And  life  is  thorn}' ;  and  youth  is  vain ; 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love  5 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine, 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother :  10 

They  parted  —ne'er  to  meet  again  ! 
But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining— r- 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 
Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder  ;  15 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 
But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder. 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 
The  mai'ks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

(1800). 


FROST  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

The  frost  performs  its  secret  ministry, 
Unhelped  by  any  wind.     The  owlet's  cry 
Came  loud — and  hark,  again  !  loud  as  Ijefore. 
The  inmates  of  my  cottage,  all  at  rest, 
Have  left  me  to  that  solitude,  which  suits  5 

Abstruser  musings  :  save  that  at  my  side 
My  cradled  infant  slumbers  peacefully. 
'Tis  calm  indeed  !  so  calm,  that  it  disturbs 
And  vexes  meditation  with  its  strange 
And  extreme  silentness.     Sea,  hill,  and  wood,  10 

This  populous  village  !     Sea,  and  hill,  and  wood, 
25 
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With  all  the  numberless  goings  on  of  life 

Inaudible  as  dreams  !   the  thin  blue  flame 

Lies  on  my  low-liurnt  fire,  and  quivers  not; 

Only  that  film,  wliich  fluttered  on  the  grate,  15 

Still  flutters  there,  the  .sole  unquiet  thing. 

Methinks,  its  motion  in  this  hush  of  nature 

Gives  it  dim  sympathies  with  me  who  live, 

Making  it  a  companionable  ff)rm, 

Whose  puny  flaps  and  freaks  the  idling  Spirit  20 

By  its  own  moods  interprets,  every  where 

Echo  or  mirror  seeking  of  itself, 

And  makes  a  toy  of  Thought. 

But  O  ;  how  oft. 
How  oft,  at  school,  with  most  believing  mind,  25 

Pre.sageful,  have  I  gazed  upon  the  bars, 
To  watch  that  fluttering  stranger  !  and  as  oft 
With  unclosed  lids,  already  had  I  dreamt 
Of  my  sweet  birth-place,  and  the  old  church-tower. 
Whose  bells,  the  poor  man's  only  music,  rang  30 

From  morn  to  evening,  all  the  hot  Fair-day, 
So  sweetly,  that  they  stirred  and  haunted  me 
With  a  wild  pleasure,  falling  on  mine  ear 
Most  like  articulate  sounds  of  things  to  come  ! 
So  gazed  I,  till  the  soothing  things  I  dreamt  35 

Lulled  me  to  sleep,  and  sleep  prolonged  my  dreams  ! 
And  so  I  brooded  all  the  following  morn, 
Awed  by  the  stern  preceptor's  face,  mine  eye 
Fixed  with  mock  study  on  my  swimming  b(j!)k  : 
Save  if  the  door  half  opened,  and  I  snatched  i  0 

A  hasty  glance,  and  still  my  heart  leaped  ujt, 
For  still  I  hoped  to  see  the  stranger's  face. 
Townsman,  or  aunt,  or  sister  more  beloved. 
My  play-mate  when  we  both  were  clothed  alike  ! 
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Dear  babe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by  my  side,  45 

Whose  gentle  breathings,  heard  in  this  deep  calm, 
Fill  up  the  interspersed  vacancies 
And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thought  ! 
My  babe  so  beautiful  !  it  thrills  my  heart 
With  tender  gladness,  thus  to  look  at  thee,  50 

And  think  that  thou  shalt  learn  far  other  lore 
And  in  far  other  scenes  !     For  I  was  reared 
In  the  great  city,  pent  'mid  cloisters  dim. 
And  saw  nought  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars. 
But  thou,  my  babe  !  shalt  wander  like  a  breeze  55 

By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 
Of  ancient  mountain,  and  beneath  the  clouds. 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags  :  so  shalt  thou  see  and  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible  60 

Of  that  eternal  language,  which  thy  God 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  himself. 
Great  universal  Teacher  !  he  shall  mould 
Thy  spirit,  and  by  giving  make  it  ask.  65 

Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to  thee, 

Whether  the  summer  clothe  the  general  earth 

With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 

Betwixt  the  tufts  of  snow  on  the  bare  branch 

Of  mossy  apple-tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch  70 

Smokes  in  the  sun-thaw  ;  whether  the  eave-drops  fall 

Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast. 

Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 

Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles. 

Quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  Moon.  75 

(1798). 
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CHORAL  SONG  FROM  "ZAPOLYA." 

Up,  up  !  ye  dames,  ye  lasses  gay  ! 

To  the  meadows  trip  away. 

'Tis  you  must  tend  the  flocks  this  morn, 

And  scare  the  small  birds  from  the  corn. 

Not  a  soul  at  home  may  stay  :  5 

For  the  shepherds  must  go 

With  lance  and  bow 
To  hunt  the  wolf  in  the  woods  to-day. 

Leave  the  hearth  and  leave  the  house 

To  the  cricket  and  the  mouse  :  10 

Find  grannam  out  a  sunny  seat, 

With  babe  and  lambkin  at  her  feet. 

Not  a  soul  at  home  may  stay  : 

For  the  shepherds  must  go 

With  lance  and  bow  15 

To  hunt  the  wolf  in  the  woods  to-daj^ 

(1817). 


HUMILITY  THE  MOTHER  OF  CHARITY. 

Fi'ail  creatures  are  we  all !     To  be  the  best. 

Is  but  the  fewest  faults  to  have : — 
Look  thou  then  to  thyself,  and  leave  the  rest 

To  God,  thy  conscience,  and  the  grave. 

(1830). 

EPITAPH. 

Stop,  Christian  passer-by  ! — Stop,  child  of  God, 
And  read  with  gentle  Ijreast.      Beneath  this  sod 
A  poet  lies,  or  that  which  once  seem'd  he. — 
O,  lilt  one  thought  in  prayer  for  S.  T.  C.  ; 
That  he  who  many  a  year  with  toil  of  breath 
Found  death  in  life,  may  here  find  life  in  de.-^th  ! 
Mercy  for  praise  —to  1)6  forgiven  for  fame 
He  ask'd,  and  hoped,  tin-ough  Christ. 
Do  thou  the  same  1 

(Nov.  9,  1833). 


VflLLIAM   WORDSWORTH. 

1770-1850. 

THE  PRELUDE. 

(From  Book  I.). 
Fair  seed-time  had  my  soul,  ami  I  grew  up 
Fostered  alike  by  beauty  and  by  fear  : 
Much  favoured  in  my  birtii-place,  and  no  less 
In  that  beloved  Vale  to  which  erelong 
We  were  transplanted — there  were  we  let  loose  5 

For  sports  of  wider  range.     Ere  I  had  told 
Ten  birth-days,  when  among  the  mountain  slopes 
Frost,  and  the  breath  of  frosty  wind,  had  snapped 
The  last  autumnal  crocus,  'twas  my  joy 
With  store  of  springes  o'er  my  shoulder  hung  10 

To  range  the  open  heights  where  woodcocks  run 
Along  the  smooth  green  turf.     Through  half  the  night, 
Scudding  away  from  snare  to  snare,  I  plied 
That  anxious  visitation  ; — moon  and  stars 
Were  shining  o'er  my  head.     I  was  alone,  15 

And  seemed  to  be  a  trouble  to  the  peace 
That  dwelt  among  them.     Sometimes  it  befell 
In  these  night  wanderings,  that  a  strong  desire 
O'erpowered  ray  better  reason,  find  the  })ir<l 
Which  was  the  captive  of  another's  toil  20 

Became  my  prey;  and  when  the  deed  was  done 
I  heard  among  the  solitary  hills 
Low  breathings  coming  after  me,  and  sounds 
Of  undistinguishable  motion,  steps 
Almost  as  silent  as  the  turf  they  trod.  25 

Nor  less  when  spi-ing  had  warmed  tlie  cultured  Vale, 
Moved  we  as  plunderers  where  the  mother-bird 
Had  in  high  places  built  her  lodge ;  though  mean 
•29 
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Our  object  and  inglorious,  yet  the  end 

Was  not  ignoble.     Oh  !  'when  I  have  hung  30 

Above  the  raven's  nest,  by  knots  of  grass 

And  half-inch  fissures  in  the  slippery  rock 

But  ill  sustained,  and  almost  (so  it  seemed) 

Suspended  by  the  blast  that  blew  amain, 

Shouldering  the  naked  crag,  oh,  at  that  time  35 

While  on  the  perilous  ridge  I  hung  alone. 

With  what  strange  utterance  did  the  loud  dry  wind 

Blow  through  my  ear  !  the  sky  seemed  not  a  sky 

Of  earth — and  with  what  motion  moved  the  clouds  ! 

Dust  as  we  are,  the  immortal  spirit  grows  40 

Like  harmony  in  music ;  there  is  a  dark 
Inscrutable  workmanship  that  reconciles 
Discordant  elements,  makes  them  cling  together 
In  one  society.      How  strange  that  all 

The  terrors,  pains,  and  early  miseries,  45 

Regret-s,  vexations,  lassitudes  interfused 
Within  my  mind,  should  e'er  have  borne  a  part, 
And  that  a  needful  part,  in  making  up 
The  calm  existence  that  is  mine  when  I 
Am  worthy  of  myself  !  Praise  to  the  end  !  50 

Thanks  to  the  means  which  Nature  deigned  to  employ ; 
Whether  her  fearless  visitings,  or  those 
That  came  with  soft  alarm,  like  hurtless  light 
Opening  the  peaceful  clouds  ;  or  she  may  use 
Severer  interventions,  ministry  55 

More  palpable,  as  best  might  suit  her  aim. 

One  summer  evening  (led  by  her)  I  found 
A  little  boat  tied  to  a  willow  tree 
Within  a  rocky  cave,  its  usual  home. 

Straight  I  unloosed  her  chain,  and  stepping  in  60 

Pushed  from  the  shoi'e.      It  was  an  act  of  stealth 
And  tr(iul)led  pleasure,  nor  without  the  voice 
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Of  mountain-echoes  did  my  boat  move  on ; 

Leaving  behind  her  still,  on  either  side, 

Small  circles  glittering  idly  in  the  moon,  65 

Until  they  melted  all  into  one  track 

Of  sparkling  light.     But  now,  like  one  who  rows, 

Proud  of  his  skill,  to  reach  a  chosen  point 

With  an  unswerving  line,  I  fixed  my  view 

Upon  the  summit  of  a  craggy  ridge,  70 

The  horizon's  utmost  boundary  ;  far  al)ove 

Was  nothing  but  the  stars  and  the  grey  sky. 

She  was  an  elfiii  pinnace  ;  lustily 

I  dipped  my  oars  into  the  silent  lake. 

And,  as  I  rose  upon  the  stroke,  my  boat  75 

Went  heaving  through  the  water  like  a  swan  ; 

When,  from  behind  that  craggy  steep  till  then 

The  horizon's  bound,  a  huge'  peak,  black  and  huge. 

As  if  with  voluntary  power  instinct 

Upreared  its  head.      I  struck  and  struck  again,  80 

And  growing  still  in  stature  the  grim  shapn 

Towered  up  between  me  and  the  stars,  and  still, 

For  so  it  seemed,  with  purpose  of  its  own 

And  measured  motion  like  a  living  thing, 

Strode  after  me.      With  trembling  oars  I  turned,  <S5 

And  through  the  silent  water  stole  my  way 

Back  to  the  covert  of  the  willow  tree ; 

There  in  her  mooring-place  I  left  my  bark, — 

And  through  the  meadows  homeward  went,  in  grave 

And  serious  mood  ;  but  after  I  had  seen  90 

That  spectacle,  for  many  days,  my  brain 

Worked  with  a  dim  and  undetermined  sense 

Of  unknown  modes  of  being ;  o'er  my  thoughts 

There  hung  a  darkness,  call  it  solitude 

Or  blank  desertion.      No  familiar  shapes  95 

Remained,  no  pleasant  images  of  trees. 

Of  sea  or  sky,  no  colours  of  green  fields  ; 
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But  huge  and  raiofhty  forms,  that  do  not  live 

Like  living  men,  moved  slowly  thi'ough  the  mind 

By  day,  and  were  a  trouble  to  my  dreams.  100 

Wisdom  and  Spirit  of  the  universe  ! 
Thou  8oul  that  art  the  eternity  of  thought, 
That  givest  to  forms  and  images  a  l)reath 
And  everlasting  motion,  not  in  vain 

By  day  or  star-light  thus  from  my  first  dawn  105 

Of  childhood  didst  thou  intertwine  for  me 
The  passions  that  build  up  our  human  soul  : 
Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man, 
But  with  high  objects,  with  enduring  things — 
With  life  and  nature — purifying  thus  110 

The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought, 
And  sanctifying,  by  such  discipline. 
Both  pain  and  fear,  until  we  recognize 
A  grandeur  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart. 
Nor  was  this  fellowship  vouchsafed  to  me  115 

With  stinted  kindness.     In  November  days, 
When  vapours  rolling  down  the  valley  made 
A  lonely  scene  more  lonesome,  among  woods. 
At  noon  and  'mid  the  calm  of  summer  nights, 
When,  by  the  margin  of  the  trembling  lake,  120 

Beneath  the  gloomy  hills  homeward  I  went 
In  solitude,  such  intercourse  was  mine  ; 
Mine  was  it  in  the  fields  both  day  and  night, 
And  by  the  waters,  all  the  summer  long. 

And  in  the  frosty  season,  when  the  sun  125 

Was  set,  and  visible  for  many  a  mile 
The  cottage  windows  blazed  through  twilight  gloom, 
I  heeded  not  their  summons  :  happy  time 
It  was  indeed  for  all  of  us — for  me 

It  was  a  time  of  rapture  !     Clear  and  loud  130 

The  village  clock  tolled  six, — I  wheeled  about, 
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Proud  and  exulting  like  an  untired  horse 

That  cares  not  for  his  home.     All  shod  with  steel, 

We  hissed  along  the  polished  ice  in  games 

Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase  135 

And  woodland  pleasures, — the  resounding  horn, 

The  pack  loud  chiming,  and  the  hunted  hare. 

So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we  flew, 

And  not  a  voice  was  idle  ;  with  the  din 

Smitten,  the  precipices  rang  aloud  ;  140 

The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 

Tinkled  like  iron  ;  while  far  distant  hills 

Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 

Of  melancholy  not  unnoticed,  while  the  stars 

Eastward  were  sparkling  clear,  and  in  the  west  145 

The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away. 

Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 

Into  a  silent  bay,  or  sportively 

Glanced  sideway,  leaving  the  tumultuous  throng, 

To  cut  across  the  reflex  of  a  star  150 

That  fled,  and,  flying  still  before  me,  gleamed 

Upon  the  glassy  plain  ;  and  oftentimes. 

When  we  had  given  our  bodies  to  the  wind, 

And  all  the  shadowy  banks  on  either  side 

Came  sweeping  through  the  darkness,  spinning  still      155 

The  rapid  line  of  motion,  then  at  once 

Have  I,  reclining  back  upon  my  heels, 

Stopped  short ;  yet  still  the  solitary  cliffs 

Wheeled  by  me — even  as  if  the  earth  had  rolled 

With  visible  motion  her  diurnal  round  !  160 

Behind  me  did  they  stretch  in  solemn  train, 

Feebler  and  feeVjler,  and  I  stood  and  watched 

Till  all  was  tranquil  as  a  dreamless  sleep. 

(17!>9-1802). 
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LINES 

COMPOSED   A   FEW    MILES   ABOVE   TIXTERN   ABBEY,  ON   REVISITING 
THE   BANKS   OF   THE   WYE   DURING   A   TOUR. 

Five  years  have  past ;  five  summers,  with  the  length 

Of  five  long  winters  !  and  again  I  hear 

These  waters,  rolling  from  their  mountain-springs 

With  a  soft  inland  murmur.  •   Once  again 

Do  I  behold  these  steep  and  lofty  cliffs,  5 

That  on  a  wild  secluded  scene  impress 

Thoughts  of  more  deep  seclusion  ;  and  connect 

The  landscape  with  the  quiet  of  the  sk3\ 

The  day  is  come  when  I  again  repose 

Here,  under  tliis  dark  sj'caiuore,  and  view  10 

These  plots  of  cottage-ground,  these  orchard-tufts, 

Which  at  tliis  season,  with  their  unripe  fruits. 

Are  clad  in  one  green  hue,  and  lose  themselves 

'Mid  groves  and  copses.     Once  again  I  see 

These  hedge-rows,  hardly  hedge-rows,  little  lines  15 

Of  sportive  wood  run  wild  :  these  pastoral  farms, 

Green  to  the  very  door ;  and  wreaths  of  smoke 

Sent  up,  in,  silence,  from  among  the  trees  ! 

AVith  some  uncertain  notice,  as  might  seem 

Of  vagrant  dwellers  in  the  houseless  woods,  20 

Or  of  some  Hermit's  cave,  where  by  his  fire 

The  Hermit  sits  alone. 

Those  beauteous  forms. 
Through  a  long  absence,  have  not  been  to  me 
As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's  eye  :  25 

But  oft,  in  lonely  rooms,  and  'mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them. 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet, 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart ; 
And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind,  30 

With  tranquil  restoration  :  -  feelings  too 
Of  unremembered  pleasure  :  such,  perhaps, 
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As  have  no  slight  or  trivial  influence 

On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 

His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts  35 

Of  kindness  and  of  love.     Nor  less,  I  trust, 

To  them  I  may  have  owed  another  gift, 

Of  aspect  more  sublime  ;  that  blessed  mood, 

In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery. 

In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight      -  40 

Of  all  this  unintelligible  world. 

Is  lightened  : — that  serene  and  blessed  mood, 

In  which' the  affections  gently  lead  us  on, — 

Until,  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame 

And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood  45 

Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 

In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul  : 

While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 

Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy. 

We  see  into  the  life  of  things.  50 

If  this 
Be  but  a  vain  belief,  yet,  oh  1  how  oft — 
In  darkness  and  amid  the  many  shapes 
Of  joyless  daylight ;  when  the  fretful  stir 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world,  55 

Have  hung  upon  the  beatings  of  my  heart — 
How  oft,  in  spirit,  have  I  turned  to  thee, 
O  sylvan  W3'e !  thou  wanderer  thro'  the  woods, 
How  often  has  my  spirit  turned  to  thee  1 

And  now,  with  gleams  of  half-extinguished  thought, 
With  many  recognitions  dim  and  faint,  61 

And  somewhat  of  a  sad  perplexity, 
The  picture  of  the  mind  revives  again  : 
While  here  I  stand,  not  only  with  the  sense 
Of  present  pleasure,  but  with  pleasing  thoughts  65 

That  in  this  moment  there  is  life  and  food 
For  future  years.     And  so  I  dare  to  hope, 
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Though,  changed,  no  doubt,  from  what  I  wa«  when  first 
I  came  among  these  hills ;  when  like  a  roe 
I  bounded  o'er  the  mountains,  by  the  sides  70 

Of  the  deep  rivers,  and  the  lonely  streams, 
"Wherever  nature  led  ;  more  like  a  man 
Flying  from  something  that  he  dreads,  tlian  one 
Who  sought  the  thing  he  loved.     For  nature  then 
(The  coarser  pleasures  of  my  boyish  daj's,  75 

And  their  glad  animal  movements  all  gone  by) 
To  me  was  all  in  all.- — I  cannot  paint 
What  then  I  was.      The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion  :  the  tall  rock, 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood,  80 

Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite  ;  a  feeling  and  a  love. 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm, 
By  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye. — That  time  is  past.  So 

And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more. 
And  all  its  dizz}'  raptures.     Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn  nor  murmur  ;  other  gifts 
Have  followed  ;  for  such  loss,  I  would  believe, 
Abundant  recompense.     For  I  have  learned  90 

To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
■  Of  thoughtless  youth  ;  but  hearing  oftentimes  ; 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  have  felt  95 

A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  tlie  living  air,  100 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  minil  of  man : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
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All  thinking  thing?,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 

And  rolls  through  all  things.     Therefore  am  I  still 

A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods,  105 

And  mountains  ;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 

From  this  green  earth  ;  of  all  the  mighty  world 

Of  eye,  and  ear, — both  what  they  half  create, 

And  what  perceive;  well  pleased  to  recognize 

In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense,  110 

The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse, 

The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 

Of  all  my  moral  being. 

Nor  pei'cliance. 
If  I  were  not  thus  taught,  should  I  the  more  115 

Suffer  my  genial  spirits  to  decay  : 
For  thou  art  with  me  here  upon  the  banks 
Of  this  fair  river ;  thou  my  dearest  Friend, 
My  dear,  dear  Friend  ;  and  in  thy  voice  I  catch 
The  language  of  my  former  heart,  and  read  120 

]\ly  former  pleasures  in  the  shooting  lights 
Of  thy  wild  eyes.     Oh  !  yet  a  little  while 
May  I  behold  in  thee  what  I  was  once, 
My  dear,  dear  Sister  !  and  this  prayer  I  make 
Knowing  that  Nature  never  did  betray  125 

The  heart  that  loved  her ;  'tis  her  privilege 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy  :  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed  130 

With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men. 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life, 

Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb  135 

Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings.     Therefore  let  the  moon 
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Shine  on  thee  in  thy  solitary  walk  ; 

And  let  the  misty  mountain-winds  be  free 

To  blow  against  thee  :   and,  in  after  years,  140 

When  these  wild  ecstasies  shall  l)e  matured 

Into  a  sober  pleasure  ;   when  thy  mind 

Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms, 

Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 

For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies  ;  oh  I  then,  145 

If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief, 

Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing  thoughts 

Of  tender  jo}'^  wilt  thou  remember  me, 

And  these  my  exhortations  !  Nor,  perchance — 

If  I  should  be  where  I  no  more  can  hear  1 50 

Thy  voice,  nor  catch  from  thy  wild  eyes  these  gleams 

Of  past  existence — wilt  thou  then  forget 

That  on  the  banks  of  this  delightful  stream 

We  stood  together ;  and  that  I,  so  long 

A  worshipper  of  Nature,  hither  came  155 

Unwearied  in  that  service  :  rather  say 

With  warmer  love — oh  !  with  far  deeper  zeal 

Of  holier  love.     Nor  wilt  thou  then  forget. 

That  after  many  wanderings,  many  years 

Of  absence,  these  steep  woods  and  lofty  cliffs,  160 

And  this  green  pastoral  landscape,  were  to  me 

More  dear,  both  for  themselves  and  for  thy  sake  ! 

(1798). 

THE  RAINBOW. 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky  : 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began  ; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man  ; 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow"  old,  5 

Or  let  me  die  ! 
The  Child  is  father  of  the  Man  ; 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

(1802). 


ODE.  . 

INTIMATIONS    OF    IMMORTALITY   FROM    RECOLLECTIONS    OF    EARLY 
CHILDHOOD- 

There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  stream. 
The  earth,  and  every  common  sight, 
To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light. 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream.  5 

It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore ; — 
Turn  wheresoe'er  I  may. 
By  night  or  day, 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more. 

The  rainbow  comes  and  goes,  10 

And  lovely  is  the  Rose, 
The  Moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare, 
Waters  on  a  starry  night 

Are  beautiful  and  fair  ;  15 

The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth  ; 
But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 
That  there  hath  past  away  a  glory  from  the  earth. 

Now,  while  the  birds  thus  sing  a  joyous  song. 

And  while  the  young  lambs  bound  20 

As  to  the  tabor's  sound, 
To  rae  alone  there  came  a  thought  of  grief : 
A  timely  utterance  gave  that  thought  relief. 

And  I  again  am  strong  : 
The  cataracts  blow  their  trumpets  from  the  steep  ;  25 

No  more  shall  grief  of  mine  the  season  wrong ; 
I  hear  the  Echoes  through  the  mountains  throng, 
The  Winds  come  to  me  from  the  fields  of  sleep, 
And  all  the  earth  is  gay ; 

Land  and  sea  30 

Give  themselves  up  to  jollity. 
And  with  the  heart  of  May 
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Doth  every  Beast  keep  holiday  ; — 
Tliou  Child  of  Joy, 
Shout   round    me,  let  me  hear   thy  shouts,  thou  happy 
Shepherd-boy !  35 

Ye  blessed  Creatures,  I  have  heard  the  call 

Ye  to  each  other  make  ;  I  see 
The  heavens  laugh  with  you  in  your  jubilee  ; 
My  heart  is  at  your  festival, 

My  head  hath  its  coronal,  40 

The  fulness  of  your  bliss,  I  feel — I  feel  it  all. 

Oh  evil  day  !  if  I  were  sullen 

While  Earth  herself  is  adorning. 
This  sweet  May-morning, 

And  the  Children  are  culling  45 

On  every  side. 

In  a  thousand  valleys  far  and  wide, 

Fresh  flowers ;  while  the  sun  shines  warm, 
And  the  Babe  leaps  up  on  his  Mother's  arm  : — 

I  hear,  I  hear,  with  joy  I  hear  !  50 

— But  there's  a  Tree,  of  many,  one, 
A  single  Field  which  I  have  looked  upon. 
Both  of  them  speak  of  something  that  is  gone : 

The  Pansy  at  my  feet 

Doth  the  same  tale  repeat :  55 

Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam  1 
Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream  ? 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting  : 
The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  Star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting,  60 

And  Cometh  from  afar : 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home :  65 
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Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  1 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  Boy, 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy  ;  70 

The  Youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 

Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  Priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended  ; 
At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away,  75 

And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own  : 
Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind, 
And  even  with  something  of  a  Mother's  mind, 

And  no  unworthy  aim,  80 

The  homely  Nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  Foster-child,  her  Inmate  Man, 
Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known. 
And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came. 

Behold  the  Child  among  his  new-born  blisses,  85 

A  six  years'  Darling  of  a  pigmy  size  ! 

See,  where  'mid  work  of  his  own  hand  he  lies, 

Fretted  by  sallies  of  his  mother's  kisses, 

With  light  upon  him  from  his  father's  eyes ! 

See,  at  his  feet,  some  little  plan  or  chart,  90 

Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life, 

Shaped  by  himself  with  newly-learned  art ; 

A  wedding  or  a  festival, 

A  mourning  or  a  funeral. 

And  this  hath  now  his  heart,  95 

And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song : 
Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  busines.s,  love,  or  strife  ; 

But  it  will  not  bo  Ion" 
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Ere  this  be  thrown  aside,  100 

And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
The  little  Actor  cons  another  part ; 
Filling  from  time  to  time  his  "humorous  stage" 
With  all  the  Persons,  down  to  palsied  Age, 
That  Life  bring  with  her  in  her  equipage  ;  105 

As  if  his  whole  vocation 

Were  endless  imitation. 

Thou,  whose  exterior  semblance  doth  belie 

Thy  Soul's  immensity ; 
Thou  best  Philosopher,  who  yet  dost  keep  110 

Thy  heritage,  thou  Eye  among  the  blind, 
That,  deaf  and  silent,  read'st  the  eternal  deep. 
Haunted  for  ever  by  the  eternal  mind, — 

Mighty  Prophet !  Seer  blest ! 

On  whom  those  truths  do  rest,  115 

Which  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find. 
In  darkness  lost,  the  darkness  of  the  grave ; 
Thou,  over  whom  thy  Immortality 
Broods  like  the  Day,  a  Master  o'er  a  Slave, 
A  Presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by ;  120 

Thou  little  Cliild,  yet  glorious  in  the  might 
Of  heaven-born  freedom  on  thy  being's  height, 
W^hy  with  such  earnest  pains  dost  thou  provoke 
The  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke, 
Thus  blindly  with  thy  blessedness  at  strife?  125 

Full  soon  thy  Soul  shall  have  her  earthly  freight. 
And  custom  lie  upon  thee  with  a  weight. 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life  ! 

O  joy  !  that  in  our  embers 

Is  something  that  doth  live,  130 

That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive  ! 
The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  l)reed 
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Perpetual  benediction  :   not  indeed 

For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest;  135 

Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 

Of  Childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest, 

With  new-fledged  hope  still  fluttering  in  his  breast : — 

Not  for  these  I  raise 

The  song  of  thanks  and  praise  ;  HO 

But  for  those  obstinate  questionings 

Of  sense  and  outward  things. 

Fallings  from  us,  vanishings  ; 

Blank  misgivings  of  a  Creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized,  145 

High  instincts  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised  : 

But  for  those  first  affections. 

Those  shadowy  recollections, 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may,  150 

Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day. 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing ; 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  Silence  :  truths  that  wake,  155 

To  perish  never ; 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavour, 

Nor  Man  nor  Boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy, 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  I  160 

Hence  in  a  season  of  calm  weather 

Though  inland  far  we  be. 
Our  Souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 

Which  brought  us  hither, 

Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither,  165 

And  see  the  Children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 
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Then  sing,  ye  Birds,  sing,  sing  a  joyous  song ! 

And  let  the  young  Lambs  bound 

As  to  the  tabor's  sound  !  170 

We  in  thought  will  join  your  throng. 

Ye  that  pipe  and  ye  that  play, 

Ye  that  through  j'our  hearts  to-day 

Feel  the  gladness  of  the  May  ! 
What  though  the  radiance  which  was  once  so  bright  175 
Be  now  for  ever  taken  from  my  sight. 

Though  nothing  can  })ring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower; 

We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 

Strength  in  what  remains  behind  :  180 

In  the  primal  sympathy 

Which  having  been  must  ever  be ; 

In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 

Out  of  human  suffering  ; 

In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death,  185 

In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 

And  O,  ye  Fountains,  Meadows,  Hills,  and  Groves, 

Forebode  not  any  severing  of  our  loves  ! 

Yet  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  your  might ; 

I  only  have  relinquished  one  delight  190 

To  live  beneath  your  more  habitual  sway. 

I  love  the  Brooks  which  down  their  channels  fret. 

Even  more  than  wdien  I  tripped  lightly  as  they  ; 

The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new-born  Day 

Is  lovely  yet  ;  195 

The  Clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality  : 
Another  race  hath  been,  and  other  palms  are  won. 
Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  liye,  200 

Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears, 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

(1803-6). 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  EARLY  SPRING 

I  heard  a  thousand  blended  notes, 
While  in  a  grove  I  sate  reclined, 
In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 
Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind. 

To  her  fair  works  did  Nature  link  5 

The  human  soul  that  through  me  ran  ; 
And  much  it  grieved  my  heart  to  think 
What  man  has  made  of  man. 

Through  primrose  tufts,  in  that  green  bower, 
The  periwinkle  trailed  its  wreaths  ;  10 

And  'tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

The  birds  around  me  hopped  and  played, 

Their  thoughts  I  cannot  measure  ; — 

But  the  least  motion  which  they  made,  15 

It  seemed  a  thrill  of  pleasure. 

The  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  fan 

To  catch  the  breezy  air ; 

And  I  must  think,  do  all  I  can, 

That  there  was  pleasure  there.  20 

If  this  belief  from  heaven  be  sent. 
If  such  be  Nature's  holy  plan, 
Have  I  not  reason  to  lament 
What  man  has  made  of  man  ? 

(1798). 
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TO  MY  SISTER. 

It  is  the  jfiirst  mild  day  of  March  : 
Each  minute  sweeter  than  before 
The  redbreast  sings  from  the  tall  larch 
That  stands  beside  our  door. 

There  is  a  blessing  in  the  air,  6 

Which  seems  a  sense  of  joy  to  yield 
To  the  bare  trees,  and  mountains  bare, 
And  grass  in  the  green  field. 

My  sister  !  ('tis  a  wish  of  mine) 

Now  that  our  morning  meal  is  done,  10 

Make  haste,  your  morning  task  resign  ; 

Come  forth  and  feel  the  sun. 

Edward  will  come  with  you ; — and,  pray, 

Put  on  with  speed  your  woodland  dress; 

And  bring  no  book  :  for  this  one  day  15 

We'll  give  to  idleness. 

No  joyless  forms  shall  regulate 

Our  living  calendar  : 

We  from  to-day,  my  Friend,  will  date 

The  opening  of  the  year.  20 

Love,  now  a  universal  birth, 
From  heart  to  heart  is  stealing, 
From  earth  to  man,  from  man  to  earth ; 
— It  is  the  hour  of  feeling. 

One  moment  now  may  give  us  more  25 

Than  years  of  toiling  reason  : 

Our  minds  shall  drink  at  every  pore 

The  spirit  of  the  season. 

Some  silent  laws  our  hearts  will  make, 

Which  they  shall  long  obey  :  30 

We  for  the  year  to  come  may  take 

Our  temper  from  to-day. 
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And  from  the  blessed  power  that  rolls 

About,  below,  above, 

We'll  frame  the  measure  of  our  souls  :  35 

They  shall  be  tuned  to  love. 

Then  come,  my  Sister  !  come,  I  pray. 
With  speed  put  on  your  woodland  dress  ; 
And  bring  no  book  :  for  this  one  day 
We'll  give  to  idleness.  40 
(1798). 

SHE  DWELT  AMONG  THE  UNTRODDEN  WAYS. 

She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  waj's 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  Maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise 

And  very  few  to  love  : 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone  5 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye  ! 
— Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be  ;  10 

But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  oh, 
The  difference  to  me  ! 

(1799). 

I  TRAVELLED  AMONG  UNKNOWN  MEN. 

I  travelled  among  unknown  men, 

In  lands  beyond  the  sea  ; 
Nor,  England  !  did  I  know  till  then 

What  love  I  bore  to  thee. 

'Tis  past,  that  melancholy  dream  !  5 

Nor  will  I  quit  thy  shore 
A  second  time  ;  for  still  I  seem 

To  love  thee  more  and  more. 
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Among  thy  mountains  did  I  feel 

The  joy  of  my  desire  ;  10 

And  she  I  cherished  turned  her  wheel 

Beside  an  English  fire. 

Thy  mornings  showed,  thy  nights  concealed 

The  bowers  where  Lucy  played  ; 
And  thine  too  is  the  last  green  field  1 5 

That  Lucy's  eyes  surveyed. 

(1799). 


THREE  YEARS  SHE  GREW  IN  SUN  AND  SHOWER. 

Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower, 

Then  Nature  said,  "A  lovelier  flower 

On  ea  rth  was  never  sown  ; 

This  Child  I  to  myself  will  take, 

She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make  5 

A  Lady  of  my  own. 

Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 

Both  law  and  impulse  :  and  with  me 

The  Girl,  in  rock  and  plain. 

In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower,  10 

Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 

To  kindle  or  restrain. 

She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 

That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn 

Or  up  the  mountain  springs  ;  15 

And  hers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm, 

And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 

Of  mute  insensate  things. 

The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 

To  her ;  for  her  the  willow  bend  :  20 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 

Even  in  the  motions  of  the  Storm 

Grace  that  shall  mould  the  ]\laiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 
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The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear  25 

To  her  ;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 

And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 

Shall  pass  into  her  face.  30 

And  vital  feelings  of  delight 

Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height, 

Her  virgin  bosom  swell ; 

Such  thoughts  to  Lucy  I  will  give 

While  she  and  I  together  live  35 

Here  in  this  happy  dell." 

Thus  Nature  spake — The  work  was  done — 

How  soon  my  Lucy's  race  was  run  ! 

She  died,  and  left  to  me 

This  heath,  this  calm,  and  quiet  scene ;  40 

The  memory  of  what  has  been, 

And  never  more  will  be. 

(1799). 


A  SLUMBER  DID  MY  SPIRIT  SEAL. 

A  slumber  did  my  spirit  seal ; 

I  had  no  human  fears  : 
She  seemed  a  thing  that  could  not  feel 

The  touch  of  earthly  years. 

No  motion  has  she  now,  no  force ; 

She  neither  hears  nor  sees  ; 
Rolled  round  in  earth's  diurnal  course. 

With  rocks,  and  stones,  and  trees. 


(1799). 
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SHE  WAS  A  PHANTOM  OF  DELIGHT. 

She  was  a  Phantom  of  deliglit 

Wlieu  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight ; 

A  lovely  Apparition,  sent 

To  be  a  moment's  ornament ; 

Her  eyes  as  stars  of  Twilight  fair  ;  5 

Like  Twilight's,  too,  her  duskj^  hair; 

But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 

From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  Dawn ; 

A  dancing  Shape,  an  Image  gay, 

To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  way-lay.  10 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  Spirit,  yet  a  Woman  too  ! 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free. 

And  steps  of  virgin-libert}-  ; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet  15 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

A  Creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food  ; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles,  ^ 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles.        20 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine  : 
A  Being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  Traveller  between  life  and  death  : 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will,  25 

Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill ; 
A  perfect  Woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command ; 
And  yet  a  Spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  angelic  light.  30 

(1804). 


TO  THE  CUCKOO. 

0  blithe  New-comer  !  I  have  heard, 

1  hear  thee  and  rejoice. 

0  Cuckoo  !  shall  I  call  thee  Bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  Voice  1 

While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass  5 

Thy  twofold  shout  I  hear  ; 
From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass, 
At  once  far  off,  and  near. 

Though  babbling  only  to  the  Vale, 

Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers,  10 

Thou  bringest  unto  me  a  tale 

Of  visionary  hours. 

Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  Spring  ! 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 

No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing,  15 

A  voice,  a  mystery ; 

The  same  whom  in  my  school-boy  days 

1  listened  to  ;  that  Cry 

Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways 

In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky.  20 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 
Througli  woods  and  on  the  green  ; 
And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love»; 
Still  longed  for,  never  seen. 

And  T  can  listen  to  thee  yet ;  25 

Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 
That  golden  time  again, 

O  blessed  Bird  !  the  earth  we  pace 

Again  appears  to  be  30 

An  unsubstantial,  faery  place  ; 

That  is  fit  home  for  Thee  ! 

51  (1802). 
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THE  DAFFODILS. 

I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host,  of  golden  daffodils  ; 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees,  5 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 

And  twinkle  on  the  milky  w^ay. 

They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 

Along  the  margin  of  a  bay  ;  1 0 

Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 

Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced ;  but  they 

Out-did  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee  : 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay,  1 5 

In  such  a  jocund  company  : 

I  gazed — and  gazed — but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought : 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood,  20 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 

Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude ; 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills. 

And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

(1804). 


THE  SOLITARY  REAPER. 

Behold  her,  single  in  the  field, 

Yon  solitary  Highland  Lass  ! 

Reaping  and  singing  by  herself  ; 

Stop  here,  or  gently  pass  ! 

Alone  she  cuts  and  binds  the  grain,  5 

And  sings  a  melancholy  strain  ; 

O  listen  !  for  the  Vale  profound 

Is  overflowing  with  the  sound. 

No  Nightingale  did  ever  chaunt 

More  welcome  notes  to  weary  bands  10 

Of  travellers  in  some  shady  haunt. 

Among  Arabian  sands  : 

A  voice  so  thrilling  ne'er  was  heard 

In  spring-time  from  the  Cuckoo-bird, 

Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas  15 

Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  !— 

Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 

For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things. 

And  battles  long  ago  :  20 

Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay, 

Familiar  matter  of  to-day  1 

Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain. 

That  has  been,  and  may  be  again  1 

AVhate'er  the  theme,  the  Maiden  sang  2-5 

As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending ; 

I  saw  her  singing  at  her  work, 

And  o'er  the  sickle  bending  ;  - 

I  listened,  motionless  and  still  ; 

And,  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill, 

The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore, 

Lone  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 

®  (1803). 


30 
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PREFATORY  SONNET. 

Nuns  fret  not  at  their  convent's  narrow  room ; 

And  hermits  are  contented  with  their  cells; 

And  students  with  their  pensive  citadels  ; 

Maids  at  the  wheel,  the  wea\er  at  his  loom, 

Sit  blithe  and  happy  ;  Vices  that  soar  for  bloom,  5 

High  as  the  highest  Peak  of  Furness-fells, 

Will  murmur  by  the  hour  in  foxglove  bells  : 

In  truth  the  prison,  unto  which  we  doom 

Ourselves,  no  prison  is  :  and  hence  for  me, 

In  sundry  moods,  'twas  pastime  to  be  bound  10 

Within  the  Sonnet's  scanty  plot  of  ground  ; 

Pleased  if  some  Souls  (for  such  there  needs  must  be) 

Who  have  felt  the  weight  of  too  much  liberty, 

Should  find  brief  solace  there,  as  I  have  found. 

(1806). 

COMPOSED  ON  THE  BEACH  NEAR  CALAIS. 

It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free, 

The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  Nun 

Breathless  with  adoration  ;  the  broad  sun 

Is  sinking  down  in  its  ti'anquillity  ; 

The  gentleness  of  heaven  l)roods  o'er  the  Sea:  5 

Listen  !  the  mighty  Being  is  awake. 

And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 

A  sound  like  tliunder — everlastingly.    ^ 

Dear  Child  !  dear  Girl !  that  walkest  with  me  here. 

If  thou  appear  untouched  by  solemn  thought,  10 

Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  less  divine  : 

Thou  best  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year  ; 

And  worship.'st  at  the  Temple's  inner  shrine, 

God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not. 

(1802). 


/ 


THE  WORLD  IS  TOO  MUCH  WITH  US. 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us  :  late  and  soon, 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers  :    ■ 

Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours ; 

We  liave  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  ! 

This  Sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon  ;  5 

The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours. 

And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers  ; 

For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune  ; 

It  mo\es  us  not. — Great  God  !  I'd  rather  be 

A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  ;  10 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea. 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn  ; 

Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea ; 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

(1806). 


COMPOSED  UPON  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE, 
SEPTEMBER  3,   1802. 

Earth  has  not  any  thing  to  show  moj-e  fair  : 

Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 

A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majest}' : 

This  City  now  doth,  like  a  garment,  wear 

The  beauty  of  the  morning  ;  silent,  bai-e,  5 

Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 

Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky  : 

All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokele.ss  air. 

Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 

In  his  first  splendour,  valley,  rock,  or  hill  ;  10 

Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  I 

The  river  glideth  at  his  own  swee^  will  : 

Dear  God  !  the  very  houses  seem  asleep  ; 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still ! 
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ON  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  VENETIAN 
REPUBLIC. 

,   Once  did  She  hold  the  gorgeous  east  in  fee ; 

And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  west :  the  wortli 

Of  Yenice  did  not  fall  below  her  birth, 

Venice,  the  eldest  Child  of  Liberty. 

She  was  a  maiden  City,  bright  and  free  ;  5 

No  guile  seduced,  no  force  could  violate ; 

And,  when  she  took  unto  herself  a  mate, 

She  must  espouse  the  everlasting  Sea. 

And  what  if  she  had  seen  those  glories  fade, 

Those  titles  vanish,  and  that  strength  decay  ;  10 

Yet  shall  some  tribute  of  regret  be  paid 

When  her  long  life  hath  reached  its  final  day  : 

Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the  Shade 

Of  that  which  once  was  great  is  passed  away. 

(1802). 


THOUGHT  OF  A  BRITON   ON   THE  SUBJUGATION 
OF  SWITZERLAND. 

Two  Voices  are  there ;  one  is  of  the  sea, 

One  of  the  mountains  ;  each  a  mighty  Voice  : 

In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice, 

They  were  thy  chosen  music,  Liberty  ! 

There  came  a  Tyrant,  and  with  holy  glee  5 

Thou  fought'st  against  him  ;  but  hast  vainly  striven  : 

Thou  from  thy  Alpine  holds  at  length  art  driven. 

Where  not  a  torrent  murmurs  heard  by  thee. 

Of  one  deep  bliss  thine  ear  hath  been  bereft : 

Then  cleave,  O  cleave  to  tliat  wliich  still  is  left  ;         10 

For,  high-souled  Maid,  what  sorrow  would  it  be 

That  Mountain  floods  should  thunder  as  before, 

And  Ocean  bellow  from  his  rocky  shore. 

And  neither  awful  Voice  be  heard  liy  thee  ! 

(1807). 


LORD   BYRON. 

1788-1824. 


ON  A  DISTANT  VIEW  OF  THE  VILLAGE  AND 
.     SCHOOL  OF  HARROW  ON  THE  HILL. 

Ye  scenes  of  my  childhood,  whose  loved  recollection 
Embitters  the  present,  compared  with  the  past  ; 

Where  science  first  dawn'd  on  the  j)Owers  of  reflection, 
And  friendships  were  form'd,  too  romantic  to  last ; 

Where  fancy  yet  joys  to  trace  the  resemblance  5 

Of  comrades,  in  friendship  and  mischief  allied  ; 

How  welcome  to  me  your  ne'er-fading  remembrance. 
Which  rests  in  the  bosom,  though  hope  is  denied  ! 

Again  I  revisit  the  hills  where  we  sported. 

The  streams  where  we  swam,  and  the  fields  where  we 
fought;  10 

The  school  where,  loud  warn'd  by  the  bell,  we  resorted. 

To  pore  o'er  the  precepts  by  pedagogues  taught. 

Again  I  behold  where  for  hours  I  have  ponder'd, 
As  reclining,  at  eve,  on  yon  tombstone  1  lay  ; 

Or  round  the  steep  brow  of  the  churchyard  I  wander'd,      15 
To  catch  the  last  gleam  of  the  sun's  setting  ray. 

I  once  more  view  the  room,  with  spectators  surrounded, 
Where,  as  Zanga,  I  trod  on  Alonzo  o'erthrown  ; 

While,  to  swell  my  young  pride,  such  applauses  resounded, 
I  fancied  that  Mossop  himself  was  outshone  *  20 

Or,  as  Lear,  I  pour'd  forth  the  deep  imprecation. 
By  ray  daughters  of  kingdom  and  reason  deprived  ; 

Till,  fired  by  loud  plaudits  and  self-adulation, 
I  regarded  myself  as  a  Garrick  revived. 

*  Mossop,  a  contemporary  of  Garrick,  famous  for  liis  performance 
of  Zantja.  57 
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Ye  dreams  of  iny  boyhood,  liow  much  T  regret  you  !  25 

Unfaded  3'our  memory  dwells  in  my  breast ; 

Though  sad  and  deserted,  I  ne'er  can  forget  you ;' 
Your  pleasures  may  still  be  in  fancy  possest. 

To  Ida  full  oft  may  remembrance  restore  me, 

Wliile  fate  shall  the  shades  of  the  future  unroll  !  30 

Since  darkness  o'ershadows  the  prospect  before  me, 
More  dear  is  the  beam  of  the  past  to  my  soul. 

But  if,  through  the  cotirse  of  the  years  which  await  me, 
Some  new  scene  of  pleasure  should  open  to  view, 

I  will  say,  while  with  rapture  the  thought  shall  elate  me,    35 
"  Oh  !  such  were  the  days  which  my  infancy  knew  ! '' 
(1806). 

LACHIN  Y  GAIR.* 

Away,  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of  roses  ! 

In  you  let  the  minions  of  luxury  rove  ; 
Restore  me  the  rocks  where  the  snow-flake  reposes, 

Though  still  they  are  sacred  to  freedom  and  love : 
Yet,  Caledonia,  beloved  are  thy  mountains,  5 

Round  their  white  summits  though  elements  war ; 
Though  cataracts  foam  'stead  of  smooth-flowing  fountains, 

I  sigh  for  the  valley  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

Ah  !  there  my  3'oung  footsteps  in  infancy  wander'd  ; 

My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  plaid  ;t  10 

On  chieftains  long  perish'd  my  memory  ponder'd, 

As  daily  I  sti'ode  through  the  pine-cover'd  glade ; 
I  sought  not  my  home  till  the  day's  dying  glory 

Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar  star  ; 
For  fancy  was  cheer'd  by  traditional  story,  15 

Disclosed  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch  na  Gai'r. 

*Lachin  y  Gair,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  the  Erse,  Loch  na  Garr, 
towers  proudly  pre-eminent  in  the  Northern  Highlands,  nearlnvercauld. 
Its  appearance  is  of  a  dusky  hue,  but  the  summit  is  the  seat  of  eternal 
snows.  Near  Lachin  y  Gair  I  spent  some  of  the  early  part  of  my  life, 
the  recollection  of  which  has  given  birth  to  these  stanzas. 

tThis  word  is  erroneously  pronounced  plad :  the  proper  pronuncia- 
tion (according  to  the  Scotch)  is  shown  by  the  orthography. 
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"Shades  of  the  dead  '  have  I  not  heard  3'oui-  voices 

Rise  on  the  night-rolling  breath  of  the  gale  1  " 
Surely  the  soul  of  the  hero  rejoices, 

And  rides  on  the  wind,  o'er  his  own  Highland  vale.       20 
Round  Loch  na  Garr  while  the  stormy  inist  gathers, 

Winter  presides  in  his  cold  icy  car  : 
Clouds  there  encircle  the  forms  of  my  fathers  : 

They  dwell  in  the  tempests  of  dai-k  Loch  ii^i  Garr. 

"  Ill-starr'd,  though  brave,  did  no  visions  foreboding*         25 

Tell  you  that  fate  had  forsaken  your  cause  ? " 
Ah?  were  you  destined  to  die  at  Culloden,t 

Victory  crown'd  not  your  fall  with  applause  : 
Still. were  you  happy  in  death's  earthy  slumber. 

You  rest  with  your  clan  in  the  caves  of  Braemar  :1         30 
The  pibroch  resounds,  to  the  piper's  loud  number, 

Your  deeds  on  the  echoes  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

Years  have  roll'd  on,  Loch  na  Garr,  since  I  left  you. 

Years  must  elapse  ere  I  tread  you  again  : 
Nature  of  verdure  and  flowers  has  bereft  you,  35 

Yet  still  are  you  dearer  than  Albion's  plain. 
England  !  thy  beauties  are  tame  and  domestic 

To  one  who  has  roved  on  the  mountains  afar : 
Oh  for  the  crags  that  are  wild  and  majestic  ! 

The  steep  frowning  glories  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr  !  40 

(1806). 

*I  allude  here  to  my  maternal  ancestors,  "  the  Gordons,"  many  of 
whom  fought  for  the  unfortunate  Prince  Charles,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Pretender. 

tWhether  any  perished  in  the  battle  of  Culloden,  I  am  not  certain; 
but,  as  many  fell  in  the  insurrection,  I  have  used  the  name  of  the 
principal  action,  "pars  pro  toto." 

tA  tract  of  the  Highlands  so  called  There  is  also  a  Castle  of 
Braemar. 
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STANZAS  TO  AUGUSTA. 

Though  the  day  of  my  destiny's  over, 

And  the  stai'  of  mj'  fate  hath  declined, 
Thy  soft  heart  refused  to  discover 

The  faults  which  so  many  could  find  ; 
Though  thy  soul  with  my  grief  was  acquainted,  5 

It  shrunk  not  to  share  it  with  me, 
And  the  love  which  my  spirit  hath  painted 

It  never  hath  found  but  in  thee. 

Then  when  nature  around  me  is  smiling. 

The  last  smile  which  answers  to  mine,  10 

I  do  not  believe  it  beguiling, 

Because  it  reminds  me  of  thine  ; 
And  when  winds  are  at  war  with  the  ocean, 

As  the  breasts  I  believed  in  with  me, 
If  their  billows  excite  an  emotion,  15 

It  is  that  they  bear  rae  from  thee. 

Though  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  shiver'd. 

And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the  wave. 
Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  deliver'd 

To  pain^it  shall  not  be  its  slave.  20 

There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me  : 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn  ; 
They  ma}'  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me  ; 

'Tis  of  thee  that  I  think — not  of  them. 

Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me,  25 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake. 
Though  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  me. 

Though  slander'd,  thou  never  couldst  shake ; 
Th(jugh  trusted,  tliou  didst  not  disclaim  me ; 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly,  30 

Though  watchful,  'twas  not  to  defame  me, 

Nor,  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie. 
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Yet  I  blame  not  the  world,  nor  despise  it, 

Nor  the  war  of  the  many  with  one  : 
If  my  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it,  35 

'Twas  folly  not  sooner  to  shun  : 
And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me, 

And  more  than  I  once  could  foresee, 
I  have  found  that,  whatever  it  lost  me, 

It  coidd  not  deprive  me  of  thi^e.  40 

From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath  perish'd, 

Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall. 
It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  most  cherish'd. 

Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all : 
In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing,  45 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree. 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing, 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  tltee. 

(1816). 

CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 

Song  from  Canto  I. 
Adieu,  adieu  !  my  native  shore 

Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue  ; 
The  night-winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar, 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 
Yon  sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea  5 

We  follow  in  his  flight ; 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee, 

My  native  Land — Good  Night ! 

A  few  short  hours,  and  he  will  rise 

To  give  the  morrow  birth  ;  10 

And  I  sliall  hail  the  main  and  skies, 

But  not  my  mother  earth. 
Deserted  is  my  own  good  hall, 

Its  hearth  is  desolate  ; 
Wild  weeds  are  gathering  on  the  wall,  15 

My  dog  liowls  at  the  gate. 
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"  Come  hither,  hitlier,  uiy  h'ttle  page  : 

Wh}^  dost  thou  weep  and  wail  1 
Or  dost  thou  dread  tlie  billows'  rage, 

Or  tremble  at  the  gale  1  20 

But  dash  the  tear-drop  from  thine  eye  ; 

Our  ship  is  swift  and  strong  : 
Our  fleetest  falcon  scarce  can  fly 

More  merrily  along." 

"Let  winds  be  shrill,  let  waves  roll  high  25 

I  fear  not  wave  nor  wind  ; 
Yet  marvel  not,  Sir  Childe,  that  I 

A  m  sorrowful  in  mind  ; 
For  I  have  from  my  father  gone, 

A  mother  whom  I  love,  30 

And  have  no  friend,  save  these  alone, 

But  thee — and  One  above. 

"  My  father  bless'd  me  fervently, 

Yet  did  not  much  complain  ; 
But  sorely  will  my  mother  sigh  35 

Till  I  come  back  again." — 
"  Enough,  enough,  my  little  lad  ! 

Such  tears  become  thine  eye ; 
If  I  thy  guileless  bosom  had. 

Mine  own  would  not  be  dry.  40 

Come  hither,  hither,  my  staunch  yeoman. 

Why  dost  thou  look  so  pale  ? 
Or  dost  thou  dread  a  French  foeman. 

Or  shiver  at  the  gale?  " — 
"  Deem'st  thou  I  tremble  for  nn^  life  ?  45 

Sir  Cliilde,  I'm  not  so  weak  ; 
But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 

Will  blanch  a  faithful  cheek. 
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M}^  spouse  and  boys  dwell  near  thy  hall, 

Along  the  bordering  lake  ;  50 

And  when  they  on  their  father  call, 

What  answer  shall  she  make]" — 
"  Enough,  enough,  my  yeoman  good. 

Thy  grief  let  none  gainsay  ; 
But  I,  who  am  of  lighter  mood,  55 

Will  laugh  to  flee  away.  " 

Foi-  who  would  trust  the  seeming  sighs 

Of  wife  or  paramour? 
Fresh  feeres  will  dry  the  In-ight  blue  eyes 

We  late  saw  streaming  o'er.  60 

For  pleasures  past  I  do  not  grieve, 

Nor  perils  gathering  near  ? 
M}'  greatest  grief  is  that  I  leave 

No  thing  that  claims  a  tear. 

And  now  I'm  in  the  world  alone,  65 

Upon  the  wide,  wide  sea ; 
But  why  should  I  for  others  groan, 

When  none  will  sigh  for  me  ? 
Perchance  my  do^  will  whine  in  vain, 

Till  fed  by  stranger  hands  ;  70 

But  long  ere  I  come  back  again 

He'd  tear  me  where  he  stands. 

With  thee,  my  bark,  I'll  swiftly  go 

Athwart  the  foaming  Ijrine  ; 
Nor  care  what  land  thou  bear'st  me  to,  75 

So  not  again  to  mine. 
Welcome,  welcome,  ye  dark  blue  waves  ! 

And  when  you  fail  my  sight, 
Welcome,  ye  deserts,  and  ye  caves  ! 

My  native  Land  — Good  Night!  80 

a809). 
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CHILDK  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 

Canto  III. 
II. 

Once  more  upon  the  waters  !  yet  once  more  ! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.     Welcome  to  their  roar  ! 
Swift  1)6  their  guidance,  wheresoe'er  it  lead  ! 
Though  the  strain'd  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed,  5 

And  the  rent  canvas  fluttering  strew  the  gale, 
Still  must  I  on ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed, 
Flung  from  the  rock,  on  Ocean's  foam,  to  sail 
Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath  prevail. 

III. 

In  my  j'outh's  .summer  I  did  sing  of  One,  10 

The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind  ; 
Again  I  seize  the  theme,  then  but  begun. 
And  bear  it  with  me,  as  the  rushing  wind 
Bears  the  cloud  onwards  :  in  that  Tale  I  find 
The  furrows  of  long  thought,  and  dried-up  tears,  15 

Which,  ebbing,  leave  a  sterile  track  behind, 
O'er  which  all  heavily  the  journeying  years 
Plod  the  last  .sands  of  life — where  not  a  flower  appears. 

IV. 

Since  my  young  days  of  passion — joy,  or  pain, 
Perchance  my  heart  ami  harp  have  lost  a  string,  20 

And  both  may  jar  :  it  may  be  that  in  vain 
I  would  essay  as  I  have  sung  to  sing. 
Yet,  though  a  dreary  strain,  to  this  I  cling, 
So  that  it  wean  me  from  the  weary  dream 
Of  selfish  grief  or  gladness — so  it  fling  25 

Forgetful ness  around  me — it  shall  seem 
To  me,  though  to  none  else,  a  not  ungrateful  theme. 
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He  who,  grown  aged  in  this  world  of  woe, 
In  deeds,  not  years,  piercing  tlie  depths  of  life, 
So  that  no  wonder  waits  him  ;  nor  below  30 

Can  love  or  sorrow,  fame,  ambition,  strife. 
Cut  to  his  heart  agjiin  with  the  keen  knife 
Of  silent,  sharp  endurance  :  he  can  tell 
Why  thought  seeks  refuge  in  lone  caves,  yet  rife 
With  airy  images,  and  shapes  which  dwell  35 

Still  unimpair'd,  though  old,  in  the  soul's  haunted  cell. 

VI. 

'Tis  to  create,  and  in  creating  live 
A  being  more  intense,  that  we  endow 
With  form  our  fanc}^,  gaining  as  we  give 
Tlie  life  we  image,  even  as  I  do  now.  40 

What  am  1 1     ISTothing  :  but  not  so  art  thou, 
Soul  of  my  thought !  with  whom  I  traverse  earth, 
Invisible  but  gazing,  as  I  glow 
Mix'd  with  thy  spirit,  blended  with  thy  birth, 
And  feeling  still  with  thee  in  my  crushed  feelings'  dearth.   45 


Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly  : — I  hare  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became, 
Pn  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  o'erwrought, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame-; 
And  thus,  untaught  in  youth  my  heart  to  tame,  50 

My  springs  of  life  were  poison'd.     'Tis  too  late  ! 
Yet  am  I  changed  ;  though  still  enough  the  same 
In  strength  to  bear  what  time  can  not  abate, 
Anil  feed  on  bitter  fruits  without  accusing  Fate. 
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Something  too  much  of  this  : — but  now  'tis  past,  55 

And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seal. 
Long-absent  Hareld  reappears  at  last : 
He  of  the  breast  which  fain  no  more  would  feel, 
Wrung  with  the  wounds  which  kill  not,  but  ne'er  heal  : 
Yet  Time,  who  changes  all,  had  alter'd  him  60 

In  soul  and  aspect  as  in  age :  years  steal 
Fire  from  the  mind  as  vigour  from  the  limb  ; 
And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the  brim. 

IX. 

His  had  been  quaif'd  too  quickly,  and  he  found 
The  dregs  were  wormwood  ;  but  he  fill'd  again,  65 

And  from  a  purer  fount,  on  holier  ground, 
And  deem'd  its  spring  perpetual ;  but  in  vain  ! 
Still  round  him  clung  invisibly  a  chain 
Which  gall'd  for  ever,  fettering  though  unseen, 
And  heavy  though  it  clank'd  not ;  worn  with  pain,        70 
Which  pined  although  it  spoke  not,  and  grew  keen. 
Entering  with  every  step  he  took  through  many  a  scene. 


Secure  in  guarded  coldness,  he  had  niix'd 
Again  in  fancied  safety  with  his  kind, 
And  deem'd  his  spirit  now  so  firmly  fix'd  .     76 

And  sheath'd.with  an  invulnerable  minrl, 
That,  if  no  joy,  no  sorrow  lurk'd  behind  ; 
And  he,  as  one,  might  'midst  the  many  stand 
Unheeded,  searching  through  the  crowd  to  find 
Fit  speculation  ;  such  as  in  strange  land  80 

He  found  in  wonder-works  of  God  and  Nature's  hand. 
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But  who  can.  view  the  ripeii'd  ro^se.  nor  seek 
To  wear  it?  who  can  curiously  behold 
The  smoothness  and  the  sheen  of  beauty's  cheek, 
Nor  feel  the  heart  can  never  all  grow  old  1  85 

Who  can  contemplate  Fame  through  clouds  unfold 
The  star  which  rises  o'er  her  steep,  nor  climb  ? 
Harold,  once  more  within  the  vortex,  roll'd 
On  with  the  giddy  circle,  chasing  Time, 
Yet  with  a  nobler  aim  than  in  his  youth's  fond  prime.       90 

XII. 

But  soon  he  knew  himself  the  most  unfit 
Of  men  to  herd  with  man ;  with  whom  he  held 
Little  in  common  :  untaught  to  submit 
His  thoughts  to  others,  though  his  soul  was  quell'd 
In  youth  by  his  own  thoughts  ;  still  uncompell'd,  95 

He  would  not  yield  dominion  of  his  mind 
To  spirits  against  whom  his  own  rebell'd  ; 
Proud  though  in  desolation  ;  which  could  find 
A  life  within  itself,  to  breathe  without  mankind. 

XIII. 

Where  rose  the  mountains,  there  to  him  were  friends  ;   100 
Where  roU'd  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his  home  ; 
Where  a  blue  sky,  and  glowing  clime,  extends, 
Hi;  had  the  passion  and  the  power  to  roam  ; 
The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  Ijreaker's  foam, 
W(Te.*^unto  him  companionship  ;  they  spake  105 

A  mutual  language,  clearer  than  the  tome 
Of  his  land's  tongue,  which  he  would  oft  forsake 
For  Nature's  pages  glass'd  by  sunbeams  on  the  lake. 
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Like  the  Chaldean,  he  could  svatch  tlie  stars, 
Till  he  had  peopled  them  with  beings  btight  110 

As  their  own  beams  ;  and  earth,  and  earth-born  jars, 
And  human  frailties,  were  forgotten  quite  : 
Could  he  have  kept  his  spirit  to  that  flight. 
He  had  been  happy  ;  but  this  clay  will  sink 
Its  spark  immortal,  envying  it  the  light  115 

To  which  it  mounts,  as  if  to  break  the  link 
That  keeps  us  from  yon  heaven  which  woos  us  to  its  brink. 


But  in  Man's  dwellings  he  became  a  thing 
Restless  and  worn,  and  stern  and  Avearisome, 
Droop'd  as  a  wild-born  falcon  with  dipt  wing,  1 20 

To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home : 
Then  came  his  fit  again,  which  to  o'ercome, 
As  eagerly  the  barr'd-up  bird  will  beat 
His  breast  and  beak  against  his  wiry  dome 
Till  the  blood  tinge  his  plumage,  so  the  heat  125 

Of  his  impeded  soul  would  through  his  bosom  eat. 


Self-exiled  Harold  wanders  forth  again, 
With  naught  of  hope  left,  but  with  less  of  gloom ; 
The  ver}'  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain, 
That  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb, '  1 30 

Had  made  Despair  a  smilingness  assume, 
Which,  though  'twere  wild — as  on  the  plunder'd  wreck 
When  mariners  would  madly  meet  their  doom 
With  draughts  intemperate  on  the  sinking  deck — 
Did  yet  inspire  a  cheei'.  which  he  forbore  to  check.  135 
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Stop  !  for  thy  tread  is  on  an  Empire's  dust  ! 
An  Earthquake's  spoil  is  sepulchred  below  ! 
Is  the  spot  mark'd  with  no  colossal  bust  1 
Nor  column  trophied  for  triumphal  show  ? 
None;  but  the  moral's  truth  tells  simpler  so,  140 

As  the  ground  was  before,  thus  let  it  be  ; — 
How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest  grow  ! 
And  is  this  all  the  world  has  gain'd  by  thee, 
Thou  first  and  last  of  fields  !  king-making  Victory  ] 

XVIII. 

And  Harold  stands  upon  this  place  of  skulls,  145 

The  grave  of  France,  the  deadly  Waterloo  ! 
How  in  an  hour  the  power  which  gave  annuls 
Its  gifts,  transferring  fame  as  fleeting  too  ! 
In  "  pride  of  place  "*  here  last  the  eagle  flew, 
Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  i-ent  plain,  150 

Pierced  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nations  through ; 
Ambition's  life  and  labours  all  were  vain ; 
He  wears  the  shatter'd  links  of  the  world's  broken  chain. 


Fit  retribution  !  Gaul  may  champ  the  bit. 
And  foam  in  fetters;— but  is  Earth  more  free?  155 

Did  nations  combat  to  make  One  submit ; 
Or  league  to  teach  all  kings  true  sovereignty  ? 
What !  shall  reviving  thraldom  again  be 
The  patch'd-up  idol  of  enlighten'd  days? 
Shall  we,  who  struck  the  Lion  down,  shall  we  160 

Pay  the  Wolf  homage  ?  proffering  lowly  gaze 
And  servile  knees  to  thrones  ?     No  ;  prove  before  ye  praise  ! 

*"  In  pride  of  place"  is  a  term  of  falconrj',  and  means  the  highest 
pitch  of  flight.     See  Macbeth,  etc. 
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If  not,  o'er  one  fall'n  despot  boast  no  more  ! 

In  vain  fair  cheeks  were  furrow'd  with  hot  tears 

«     For  Europe's  flowers  long  rooted  up  before  165 

The  trampler  of  her  vineyards  ;  in  vain  years 
Of  death,  depopulation,  bondage,  fears. 
Have  all  been  borne,  and  broken  by  the  accord 
Of  roused-up  millions  :  all  that  most  endears 
Glory,  is  when  the  mj^rtle  wreathes  a  sword  170 

Such  as  Harmodius  drew  on  Athens'  tyrant  lord. 

XXI. 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night. 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'd  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men  ;         175 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily  ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again. 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell  ;  179 

But  hush  !  hark  !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell ! 

XXII. 

Did  ye  not  hear  it? — No  ;  'twas  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street ; 
On  with  the  dance  !  let  joy  be  unconfined  ; 
No  sleep  till  morn,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  feet. —  185 

But  hark  ! — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more. 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  tlian  liefore ! 
Arm  !  Arm  !  it  is — it  is — the  cannun's  opening  roar ! 
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XXIII. 

Within  a  window's  niche  of  that  high  hall  190 

Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain  ;  he  did  hear 
That  sound,  the  first  amidst  the  festival, 
And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear ; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deem'd  it  near, 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well  195 

Which  stretch'd  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier. 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell : 
He  rush'd  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  fell. 

XXIV. 

Ah  !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress,  200 

And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blush'd  at  the  pi'aise  of  their  own  loveliness  ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated  :  who  could  guess        205 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes. 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could  rise ! 

XXV. 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste  :  the  steed, 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed,  210 

And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war  ; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star  ; 
While  throng'd  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb,  215 

Or  whispering,    with  white  lips — "  The  foe  !     They  come  ! 
they  come  ! " 
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XXVI. 

And  wild  and  high  the  "  Caraerons'  gathering  "  rose, 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's  hills 
Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes : 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills  220 

Savage  and  shrill  !     But  with  the  breath  which  fills 
Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years,  224 

And  Evan's,  Donald's  fame  rings  in  each  clansman's  ears  !* 

XXVII. 

And  Ardennesf  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
Dewy  with  Nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass, 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 
Over  the  unreturning  brave, — alas  ! 

Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass  230 

Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiei'y  mass 
Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe, 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and  low, 

XXVIII. 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life,  235 

Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay, 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife. 
The  morn  the  marshalling  in  arms, — the  day 
Battle's  magnificently-stern  ari*ay  ! 

The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when  rent         240 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay, 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heap'd  and  pent, 
Rider  and  horse, — friend,  foe, — in  one  red  burial  blent  ! 

*  Sir  Evan  Cameron,  and  his  descendant  Donald,  the  "gentle 
Lochiel  "  of  the  "forty-five." 

t  The  wood  of  Soignies  is  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  "  forest 
of  Ardennes,"  famous  in  Boiardo's  "  Orlando,"  and  immortal  in 
Shakspere's    "  As   You    Like    It." 
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Their  praise  is  hymn'd  by  loftier  harps  than  mine ; 
Yet  one  I  would  select  from  that  proud  throng,  245 

Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  line, 
And  partly  that  I  did  his  sire  some  wrong, 
And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song  ; 
And  his  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  shower'd 
The  death-bolts  deadliest  the  thinn'd  files  along,  250 

Even  where  the  thickest  of  war's  tempest's  lower'd, 
They  reached  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young,  gallant 
Howard  ! 


There  have  been  tears  and  breaking  hearts  for  thee, 
And  mine  were  nothing,  had  I  such  to  give ; 
But  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree,  255 

Which  living  waves  where  thou  didst  cease  to  live. 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
With  fruits  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  Spring 
Come  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive 
With  all  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing,  260 

I  turn'd  from  all  she  brought  to  those  she  could  not  bring. 

XXXI. 

I  turn'd  to  thee,  to  thousands,  of  whom  each 
And  one  as  all  a  ghastly  gap  did  make 
In  his  own  kind  and  kindred,  whom  to  teach 
Forgetfulness  were  mercy  for  their  sake  ;  265 

The  Archangel's  trump,  not  Glory's,  must  awake 
Those  whom  they  thirst  for ;  though  the  sound  of  Fame 
May  for  a  mordent  soothe,  it  cannot  slake 
The  fever  of  vain  longing,  and  the  name 
So  honom-'d  but  a.ssumes  a  stronger,  bitterer  claim.  270 
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XXXII. 


They  mourn,  but  smile  at  length ;  and,  smiling,  mourn  : 
The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  fall ; 
The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  sail  be  torn ; 
The  roof-tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the  hall 
In  massy  hoariness  ;  the  ruin'd  wall  275 

Stands  when  its  wind-worn  battlements  are  gone ; 
The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthral ; 
The  day  drags  through  though  storms  keep  out  the  sun ; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on : 


Even  as  a  broken  mirror,  which  the  glass  280 

In  every  fragment  multiplies  ;  and  makes 
A.  thousand  images  of  one  that  was. 
The  same,  and  still  the  more,  the  more  it  breaks ; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  do  which  not  forsakes, 
Living  in  shatter'd  guise,  and  still,  and  cold,  285 

And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  sorrow  aches, 
Yet  withers  on  till  all  without  is  old. 
Showing  no  visible  sign,  for  such  things  are  untold. 

(1816). 

THE  SIEGE  OF  CORINTH. 

XI. 

'Tis  midnight :  on  the  mountains  brown 

The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down  ; 

Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 

Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high, 

Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light,  5 

So  wildly,  spiritually  bright ; 

Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining, 

And  turn'd  to  earth  without  repining, 
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Nor  wish'd  for  wings  to  flee  away, 

And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray]  10 

The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there, 

Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  the  air  ; 

And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook, 

But  murmur'd  meekly  as  the  brook. 

The  winds  were  pillow'd  on  the  waves ;  15 

The  banners  droop'd  along  their  staves, 

And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furling, 

Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curling ; 

And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke. 

Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke,  20 

Save  where  the  steed  neigh 'd  oft  and  shrill, 

And  echo  answer'd  from  the  hill, 

And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 

Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast, 

As  rose  the  Muezzin's  voice  in  air  25 

In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer  ; 

It  rose,  that  chanted  mournful  strain. 

Like  some  lone  spirit's  o'er  the  plain  : 

'Twas  musical,  but  sadly  sweet, 

Such  as  when  winds  and  harp-strings  meet,  30 

And  take  a  long  unmeasured  tone, 

To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown. 

It  seem'd  to  those  within  the  wall 

A  cry  prophetic  of  their  fall : 

It  struck  even  the  besieger's  ear  35 

With  something  ominous  and  drear. 

An  undefined  and  sudden  thrill. 

Which  makes  the  heart  a  moment  still. 

Then  beat  with  quicker  pulse,  ashamed 

Of  that  strange  sense  its  silence  framed ;  40 

Such  as  a  sudden  passing  bell 

Wakes,  though  but  for  a  stranger's  knell. 

(1815). 
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THE  GIAOUR. 


He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead 

Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled, 

The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 

The  last  of  danger  and  distress 

(Before  Decay's  eifacing  fingers  5 

Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers), 

And  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air, 

The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there, 

The  fix'd  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 

The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek,  10 

And — but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye. 

That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not,  now. 
And  but  for  that  chill,  changeless  brow, 

Where  cold  Obstruction's  apathy 

Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart,  15 

As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 

The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon — 

Yes,  but  for  these  and  these  alone, 

Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour, 

He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power ;  20 

So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  seal'd. 

The  first,  last  look  by  death  reveal'd  ! 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore ; 

'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  ! 

So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair,  25 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

Here  is  the  loveliness  in  death. 

That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath  ; 

But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom. 

That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb,  30 

Expression's  last  receding  ray, 

A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay, 
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The  farewell  beam  of  Feeling  pass'd  away ! 
Spark  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth,        34 
"Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cherish'd  earth ! 

Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave  ! 
Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain-cave 
Was  Freedom's  home,  or  Glory's  grave  ! 
Shrine  of  the  mighty  !  can  it  be 

That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  1  40 

Approach,  thou  craven  ci'ouching  slave  : 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopylae  ? 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave, 

O  servile  offspring  of  the  free — 

Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  this  1  45 

The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis  I 

These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown, 

Arise,  and  make  again  your  own  ; 

Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 

The  embers  of  their  former  fires  ;  50 

And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 

Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear. 

That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear, 

And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame. 

They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame  :  55 

For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun. 

Bequeathed  by  bleeding  Sire  to  Son, 

Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won. 

Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page  ! 

Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age  !  60 

While  kings,  in  dusty  darkness  hid 

Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid, 

Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 

Hath  swept  the  column  from  their  tomb, 

A  mightier  monument  command,  66 

The  mountains  of  their  native  land  ! 

(1813). 
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DON  JUAN 
Song  from  Caxto  III. 

The  isles  of  Greece  !  the  isles  of  Greece ! 

Where  burning  Sappho  lov'd  and  sung, 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, 

Where  Delos  rose,  and  Phoebus  sprung ! 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet,  5 

But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

The  Scian  and  the  Teian  muse. 

The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute, 
Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse  ; 

Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute  10 

To  sounds  which  echo  further  west 
Than  your  sires'  "  Islands  of  the  Blest." 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea  ; 
And  musing  there  an  hour  alone,  15 

I  dream'd  that  Greece  might  still  be  free ; 
For  standing  on  the  Persians'  grave, 
I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o'er  sea-born  Salamis ;  20 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below. 

And  men  in  nations  ; — all  were  his  ! 
He  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 
And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they  ? 

And  where  are  they?  and  where  art  thou,  25 

My  country  ?     On  thy  voiceless  shore 

The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now — 
The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more  ! 

And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine, 

Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine  ?  30 
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'Tis  something,  in  the  dearth  of  fame, 

Though  link'd  among  a  fetter'd  race. 
To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame, 

Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  face ; 
For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  1  35 

For  Greeks  a  blush — for  Greece  a  tear. 

Must  we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest  ? 

Must  we  but  blush? — Our  fathers  bled. 
Earth  !  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead  !  40 

Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three, 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae  ! 

What,  silent  still  ?  and  silent  all  ? 

Ah  !  no  ; — the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall,  45 

And  answer,  "  Let  one  living  head, 
But  one,  arise, — we  come,  we  come  !  " 
'Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 

In  vain—  in  vain  :  strike  other  chords  ; 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine !  50 

Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes, 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vine ! 
Hark  !  rising  to  the  ignoble  call — 
How  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal ! 

You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet ;  55 

Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  ? 
Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 

The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ? 
You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave — 
Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  ?  60 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  ! 

We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these ! 
It  made  Anacreon's  song  divine  : 

He  served — but  served  Polycrates — 
A  tyrant ;  but  our  masters  then  65 

Were  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 
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The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend  ; 

That  tyrant  was  Miltiades  ! 

Oh  !  that  the  present  hour  would  lend  70 

Another  despot  of  the  kind  1 

Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  J 

On  Suli's  rock,  and  Parga's  shore, 
Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line  75 

Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore  ; 
And  there,  perhaps,  some  seed  is  sown, 
The  Heracleidan  blood  might  own. 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks — 

They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells  :  80 

In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks, 
The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells  ; 

But  Turkish  force,  and  Latin  fraud, 

Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad; 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  !  85 

Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade — 

I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine  ; 
But  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid, 

M}'  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves, 

To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves.  90 

Place  me  on  Sunium's  marbled  steep, 
Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 

May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep  ; 
There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die  : 

A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine —  95 

Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine  ! 

(1819). 
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Eternal  Spirit  of  the  chainless  Mind  ! 

Brightest  in  dungeons,  Liberty  !  thou  art, 

For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart — 
The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind ; 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consign'd —  5 

To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  dayless  gloom. 

Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom, 
And  Freedom's  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 
Chillon  !   thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar — for  'twas  trod,  10 

Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 

Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod, 
By  Bonnivard  !     May  none  those  marks  efface  ! 

For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God. 

(1816). 

ON   THIS    DAY    I    COMPLETE    MY    THIRTY-SIXTH 

YEAR. 

MissoLONGHi,  Jan.  22,  1824. 

'Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved, 
Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move  : 
Yet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
Still  let  me  love  ! 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf  ;  5 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone ; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone  ! 

The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 

Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle  ;  10 

No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze — 
A  funeral  pile  ! 
81 
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The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care, 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share,  15 

But  wear  the  chain. 

But  'tis  not  thus — and  'tis  not  here — 

Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul,  nor  now, 
Where  glory  decks  the  hero's  bier, 

Or  binds  his  brow.  20 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field. 
Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  see  ! 
The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield, 
Was  not  more  free. 

Awake  I  (not  Greece — she  is  awake  !)  25 

Awake,  my  spirit  !     Think  through  whom 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake, 
And  then  strike  home. 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down, 

Unworthy  manhood  ! — unto  thee  30 

Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 

If  thou  regrett'st  thy  youth,  tchy  live  ? 

The  land  of  honourable  death 
Is  here  :  — up  to  the  field,  and  give  35 

Away  thy  breath  1 

Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  found — 

A  soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 

And  take  thy  rest.  40 
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TO  A  SKYLARK. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art.  5 

Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 

Like  a  cloud  of  fire  ; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest.  10 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun. 
O'er  which  clouds  are  brightening, 

Thou  dost  float  and  run  ; 
■Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun.  15 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight ; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven. 
In  the  broad  daylight 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight,  20 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 
Of  that  silver  sphero, 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 
In  the  white  dawn  clear, 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel,  that  it  is  there.  25 
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^ill  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud, 
As,  when  night  is  bare, 
From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  overflowed.      30 

What  thou  art  we  know  not  : 

What  is  most  like  tliee  ? 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 
Drops  so  bright  to  see, 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody.  35 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not :  40 

Like  a  high-born  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower, 
Soothing  her  love-laden 

Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her  bower:  45 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew. 
Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  aerial  liue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  screen  it  from  the  view  :  50 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
By  warm  winds  deflowered, 
Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy-wingM  thieves :  56 
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Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain-awakened  flowers, 

All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass  :  60 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine  : 

I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine.  66 

Chorus  Hymenseal, 

Or  triumphal  chaunt, 
Matched  with  thine,  would  be  all 

But  an  empty  vaunt, 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want.  70 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains 
What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  1 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind  1  what  ignorance  of  pain  ?         75 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be : 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Never  came  near  thee  : 
Thou  lovest,  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety.  80 

Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 

Thau  we  mortals  dream, 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream  1  85 
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We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  \vliat  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought.     90 

Yet,  if  Ave  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear; 
If  we  were  things  born 

Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near.  95 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the  ground  !  100 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know. 
Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow, 
The  woi'ld  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now.  105 

(1820). 


TO 


Music,  when  soft  voices  die, 
Vibrates  in  the  memory — 
Odours,  when  sweet  violets  sicken, 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. 

Rose  leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead. 
Are  heaped  for  the  beloved's  bed  ; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art  gone, 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 

(1821). 
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I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers, 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams  ; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken  5 

The  sweet  buds  every  one, 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under,  10 

And  then  again  1  dissolve  it  in  rain. 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below, 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast ; 
And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white,  15 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skiey  bowers. 

Lightning  my  pilot  sits. 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder. 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits  ;  20 

Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion. 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me. 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea ; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills,  25 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains. 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream. 

The  Spirit  he  loves  remains ; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smile, 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains.  30 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes, 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread. 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack. 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead, 

87* 
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Ai  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag,  35 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  «wingt, 
An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
And,  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  sea  beneath, 

Its  ardours  of  rest  and  of  love,  40 

And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above. 
With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  airy  nest, 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbed  maiden  with  white  fire  laden,  45 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon. 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor, 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn  ; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet, 

Which  only  the  angels  hear,  50 

May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin  roof. 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer ; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee, 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees. 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent,  55 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high, 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zone, 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl ;  60 

The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swim. 

When  the  whirlwinds,  my  banner  unfurl. 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like  shape. 

Over  a  torrent  sea, 
Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof,  65 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  march. 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow, 
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When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to  my  chair, 
Ts  the  million-coloured  bow  ;  70 

The  sphere-fire  above  its  soft  colours  wove, 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 

And  tlie  nursling  of  the  sky  : 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores  ;       75 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain,  when  with  never  a  stain, 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  with  their  convex  gleams 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air,  80 

I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph, 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain. 

Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the  tomb, 

I  arise  and  unbuild  it  again. 

(1820). 

SONNET.— OZYMANDIAS. 

I  met  a  traveller  from  an  antique  land 

Who  said  :  "  Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert.     Near  them  on  the  sand, 

Half  sunk,  a  shattered  visage  lies,  whose  frown 
And  wrinkled  lip  and  sneer  of  cold  command,  5 

Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 

Which  yet  survive,  stamped  on  these  lifeless  things. 
The  hand  that  mocked  them  and  the  heart  that  fed  : 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear  : 

'  My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings  :  10 

Look  on  my  works,  ye  mighty,  and  despair  ! ' 

Nothing  beside  remains.      Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare. 

The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away.  ' 

(1817). 
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STANZAS 

WRITTEN    IN    DEJECTION    NEAR    NAPLES. 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear, 

The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright, 

Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 
The  purple  noon's  ti*ansparent  might, 
The  breath  of  the  moist  earth  is  light,  5 

Around  its  unexpanded  buds  ; 

liike  many  a  voice  of  one  delight. 

The  winds,  the  birds,  the  ocean  floods, 
The  City's  voice  itself,  is  soft  like  Solitude's. 

I  see  the  deep's  untrampled  floor  10 

With  green  and  purple  sea-weeds  strown ; 
I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore, 

Like  light  dissolved,  in  star-showers  thrown  : 

I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone, 
The  lightning  of  the  noontide  ocean  15 

Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 
Arises  from  its  measured  )notion, 
How  sweet !   did  any  heart  now  share  in  my  emotion. 

Alas  !  I  have  not  hope  nor  health, 

Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  around,  20 

Nor  that  content  surpassing  wealth 

The  sage  in  meditation  found. 

And  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned — • 
Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure. 

Others  I  see  whom  these  surround —  25 

Smiling  they  live,  and  call  life  pleasure  : — 
To  me  that  cup  has  Ijeen  dealt  in  another  measure. 

Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild, 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are ; 
I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child,  30 

-     And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
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Which  I  have  borne  and  yet  must  bear, 
Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me, 

And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 
My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea  35 

Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony. 

Some  might  lament  that  I  were  cold, 

As  I,  when  this  sweet  day  is  gone, 
Which  my  lost  heart,  too  soon  grown  old. 

Insults  with  this  untimely  moan ;  40 

They  might  lament — for  I  am  one 
Whom  men  love  not, — and  yet  regret, 

Unlike  this  day,  which  when  the  sun 
Shall  on  its  stainless  glory  set. 
Will  linger,  though  enjoyed,  like  joy  in  memory  yet.     45 
(1818). 

ARETHUSA. 

Arethusa  arose 

From  her  couch  of  snows 
In  the  Acroceraunian  mountains, — 

From  cloud  and  from  crag, 

With  many  a  jag,  5 

Shepherding  her  bright  fountains. 

She  leapt  down  the  rocks, 

With  her  rainbow  locks 
Streaming  among  the  streams  ; — 

Her  steps  paved  with  green  10 

The  downward  ravine 
Which  slopes  to  the  western  gleams  : 

And  gliding  and  springing 

She  went,  ever  singing. 
In  murmurs  as  soft  as  sleep  ;  15 

The  Earth  seemed  to  love  her, 

And  Heaven  smiled  above  her, 
As  she  lingered  towards  the  deep. 
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Then  Alpheus  bold, 

On  his  glacier  cold,  20 

With  his  trident  the  mountains  strook 

And  opened  a  chasm 

In  the  rocks  ; — with  the  spasm 
All  Erymanthus  shook. 

And  the  black  south  wind  25 

It  concealed  behind 
The  urns  of  the  silent  snow, 

And  earthquake  and  thunder 

Did  rend  in  sunder 
The  bars  of  the  springs  below.  30 

The  beard  and  the  hair 

Of  the  River-god  were 
Seen  through  the  torrent's  sweep, 

As  he  followed  the  light 

Of  the  fleet  nymph's  flight  35 

To  the  brink  of  the  Dorian  deep. 

"  Oh  save  me  I   Oh  guide  me  ! 

And  bid  the  deep  hide  me, 
For  he  grasps  me  now  by  the  hair  !  " 

The  loud  Ocean  heard,  40 

To  its  blue  depth  stirred. 
And  divided  at  her  prayer ; 

And  under  the  water 

The  Earth's  white  daughter 
Fled  like  a  sunny  beam  ;  45 

Behind  her  descended 

Her  billows,  unblended 
With  the  brackish  Dorian  stream  : — 

Like  a  gloomy  stain 

On  the  emerald  main  50 

Alpheus  rushed  behind, — 

As  an  eagle  pursuing 

A  dove  to  its  ruin 
Down  the  streams  of  the  cloudy  wind. 
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Under  the  bowers  55 

Where  the  Ocean  Powers 
Sit  on  their  pearled  thrones, 

Through  the  coral  woods 

Of  the  weltering  floods, 
Over  heaps  of  unvalued  stones  ;  60 

Through  the  dim  beams 

Which  amid  the  streams 
Weave  a  network  of  coloured  light ; 

And  under  the  caves, 

Where  the  shadowy  waves  65 

Are  as  green  as  the  forest's  night : — 

Outspeeding  the  shark, 

And  the  sword-fish  dark, 
Under  the  ocean  foam, 

And  up  through  the  rifts  70 

Of  the  mountain  clifts 
They  passed  to  their  Dorian  home. 

And  now  from  their  fountains 

In  Enna's  mountains, 
Down  one  vale  where  the  morning  basks,  75 

Like  friends  once  parted 

Grown  single-hearted. 
They  ply  their  watery  tasks. 

At  sunrise  they  leap 

From  their  cradles  steep  80 

In  the  cave  of  the  shelving  hill ; 

At  noontide  they  flow 

Through  the  woods  below 
And  the  meadows  of  asphodel ; 

And  at  night  they  sleep  85 

In  the  rocking  deep 
Beneath  the  Ort\^gian  shoi-e, — 

Like  spirits  that  lie 

In  the  azure  sky. 
When  they  love  but  live  no  more.  90 

(1820\ 
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ODE  TO  THE  WEST  WIND. 

O  wild  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  Autumn's  being, 
Thou  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 

Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red. 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes  :  O,  thou,  5 

Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

The  winged  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  low, 

Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  Spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill  10 

(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odours  plain  and  hill : 

Wild  Spirit  which  art  moving  everywhere ; 
Destroyer  and  preserver  ;  hear,  O,  hear  ! 

Thou  on  whose  stream,  'mid  the  steep  sky's  commotion,   15 

Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leaves  are  shed. 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  Heaven  and  Ocean, 

Angels  of  rain  and  lightning  :  there  are  spread 
On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge, 

Like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head  20 

Of  some  fierce  ]\Ifenad,  even  from  the  dim  verge 

Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height 
The  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.     Thou  dirge 

Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  this  closing  night 
Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre,  _    25 

Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of  vapours,  from  wliose  solid  atmosphere 

Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail,  will  burst :  O,  hear  ! 
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Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer  dreams 

The  bhie  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay,  30 

Lulled  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams, 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Baiae's  bay, 
And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day. 

All  overgrown  with  azure  moss,  and  flowers  35 

So  sweet,  the  sense  faints  picturing  them  !     Thou 
For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 

Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while  far  below 
The  sea-blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 

The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know  40 

Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  grey  with  fear, 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves  :  O,  hear ! 

If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear ; 
If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee ; 
A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  share  45 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 
Than  thou,  O  uncontrollable  !  if  even 
I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 

The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven, 

As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skiey  speed  50 

Scarce  seemed  a  vision  ;  I  would  ne'er  have  striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 
Oh  !  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud  ! 
I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life  !  I  bleed  ! 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chained  and  bowed  55 

One  too  like  thee — tameless,  and  swift,  and  proud. 

Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is  : 

What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own  ! 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 
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Will  take  from  both  a  deep  autumnal  tone,  60 

Sweet  though  in  sadness.     Be  thou,  spirit  fierce. 
My  spirit !     Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one  ! 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 

Like  withered  leaves  to  quicken  a  new  birth  ! 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse,  65 


Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hearth 

Ashes  and  spai^ks,  my  words  among  mankind  ! 

Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy  !     O,  "Wind, 
If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind  ?  70 

(1819). 


TO 


One  word  is  too  often  profarted 

For  me  to  profane  it, 
One  feeling  too  falsely  disdained 

For  thee  to  disdain  it. 
One  hope  is  too  like  despair  5 

For  prudence  to  smother. 
And  pity  from  thee  more  dear 

Than  that  from  another. 

T  can  give  not  what  men  call  love, 

But  wilt  thou  accept  not  10 

The  worship  the  heart  lifts  above 

And  the  Heavens  reject  not : 
The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow. 
The  devotion  to  something  afar  15 

From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow  ? 

(1821). 
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I  dreamed  that,  as  I  wandered  by  the  way, 
Bare  winter  suddenly  was  changed  to  spring, 

And  gentle  odours  led  my  steps  astray, 
Mixed  with  a  sound  of  waters  murmuring 

Along  a  shelving  bank  of  turf,  which  lay  6 

Under  a.  copse,  and  hardl}^  dared  to  fling 

Its  green  arms  round  the  bosom  of  the  stream, 

But  kissed  it  and  then  fled,  as  thou  iniglitest  in  dream. 

There  grew  pied  wind-flowers  and  violets, 

Daisies,  those  pearled  Arcturi  of  the  earth,  10 

The  constellated  flower  that  never  sets ; 

Faint  oxlips  ;  tender  bluebells,  at  whose  birth 
The  sod  scarce  heaved  ;  and  that  tall  flower  that  wets — 

Like  a  child,  half  in  tenderness  and  mirth- 
Its  mother's  face  with  heaven's  collected  tears,  15 
When  the  low  wind,  its  playmate's  voice  it  hears. 

And  in  the  warm  hedge  grew  lush  eglantine, 

Green  cow-bind  and  the  moonlight-coloured  may. 

And  cherry-blossoms,  and  white  cups,  whose  wine 

Was  the  bright  dew  yet  drained  not  by  the  day  ;  20 

And  wild  roses,  and  ivy  serpentine, 

With  its  dark  buds  and  leaves,  wandering  astray  ; 

And  flowers,  azure,  black,  and  streaked  with  gold. 

Fairer  than  any  wakened  eyes  behold. 

And  nearer  to  the  river's  trembling  edge  25 

There  grew  broad  flag-flowers,  purple  pranked  with  white, 

And  starry  river-buds  among  the  sedge, 

And  floating  water-lilies,  broad  and  bright, 

Which  lit  the  oak  that  overhung  the  hedge 

With  moonlight  beams  of  their  own  watery  light ;  30 

And  bulrushes,  and  reeds  of  such  deep  green 

As  soothed  the  dazzled  eye  with  sober  sheen. 

97 
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Methought  that  of  these  \i.sionaiy  flowers 

I  made  a  nosegay,  bound  in  such  a  way 
That  the  same  hues  which  in  their  natural  bowers  35 

Were  mingled  or  opposed,  the  like  array 
Kept  these  imprisoned  children  of  the  Hours 

Within  my  hand, — and  then,  elate  and  gay, 
I  hastened  to  the  spot  whence  I  had  come, 
That  I  might  there  present  it — oh  !  to  whom  1  40 
(1820). 

A  SUMMER-EVENING  CHURCHYARD,  LECHLADE, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The  wind  has  swept  from  the  wide  atmosphere 
Each  vapour  that  obscured  the  sunset's  ray  ; 
And  pallid  evening  twines  its  beaming  hair 
In  duskier  braids  around  the  languid  e3'es  of  day : 

Silence  and  twilight,  unbeloved  of  men,  5 

Creep  hand  in  hand  from  yon  obscurest  glen. 

They  breathe  their  spells  towards  the  departing  day. 

Encompassing  the  earth,  air,  stars,  and  sea ; 
Light,  sound,  and  motion,  own  the  potent  sway. 
Responding  to  the  charm  with  its  own  mystery.  10 

The  winds  are  still,  (jr  the  dry  church-tower  grass 
Knows  not  their  gentle  motions  as  they  pass. 

Thou  too,  aerial  pile,  whose  pinnacles 

Point  from  one  shrine  like  pyramids  of  fire, 
Obey'st  in  silence  their  sweet  solemn  spells,  15 

Clothing  in  hues  of  heaven  tliy  dim  and  distant  spire, 
Around  whose  lessening  and  invisible  height 
Gather  among  the  stars  the  clouds  of  night. 

The  dead  are  sleeping  in  their  sepulchres  : 

And,  mouldering  as  they  sleep,  a  thrilling  sound,        20 
Half  sense,  half  thought,  among  the  darkness  stirs, 
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Breathed  from  their  wormy  beds  all  living  things  around, 
And  mingling  with  the  still  night  and  mute  sky, 
Its  awful  hush  is  felt  inaudibly. 

Thus  solemnized  and  softened,  death  is  mild  25 

And  terrorless  as  this  serenest  night : 
Here  could  IJiope,  like  some  enquiring  child 
Sporting  on  graves,  that  death  did  hide  from  human  sight 
Sweet  secrets,  or  beside  its  breathless  sleep 
That  loveliest  dreams  perpetual  watch  did  keep.  30 

(1815). 

TO  NIGHT. 

Swiftly  walk  over  the  western  wave, 

Spirit  of  Night ! 
Out  of  the  misty  eastern  cave 
Where,  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight. 
Thou  wovest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear  5 

Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear, — 

Swift  be  thy  flight ! 

Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  grey. 

Star-inwrought, 
Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  Day  ;  10 

Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  out. 
Then  wander  o'er  city,  and  sea,  and  land. 
Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand — 

Come,  long-sought ! 

When  I  arose  and  saw  the  dawn,  15 

I  sighed  for  thee  ; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was  gone, 
And  noon  lay  heavy  on  flower  and  tree, 
And  the  weary  Day  turned  to  his  rest, 
Lingering  like  an  unloved  guest,  20 

I  sighed  for  thee. 
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Thy  brother  Death  came,  and  cried, 

Wouldst  thou  me  '2 
Thy  sweet  child  Sleep,  the  filmy -eyed, 
Murmured  like  a  noontide  bee,  36 

Shall  I  nestle  near  thy  side? 
Wouldst  thou  me  1 — And  I  replied, 

No,  not  thee  ! 

Death  will  come  when  thou  art  dead, 

Soon,  too  soon —  30 

Sleep  will  come  when  thou  art  fled  ,• 

Of  neither  would  I  ask  the  boon 

I  ask  of  thee,  beloved  Night — 

Swift  be  thine  approaching  flight, 

Come  soon,  soon  !  35 

(1821). 


DIRGE  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

Orphan  hours,  the  year  is  dead, 

Come  and  sigh,  come  and  weep  ! — 
Merry  hours,  smile  instead, 

For  the  year  is  but  asleep. 
See,  it  smiles  as  it  is  sleeping,  5 

Mocking  your  untimely  weeping. 

As  an  earthquake  rocks  a  corse 

In  its  coffin  in  the  clay. 
So  white  winter,  that  rough  nurse, 

Rocks  the  dead-cold  year  to-day ;  10 

Solemn  hours  !  wail  aloud 
For  your  mother  in  her  shroud. 

As  the  wild  air  stirs  and  sways 

The  tree-swung  cradle  of  a  child, 
So  the  breath  of  these  rude  days  16 
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Rocks  the  year  : — be  calm  and  mild, 
Trembling  hours,  she  will  arise 
With  new  love  within  her  eyes. 

January  grey  is  here, 

Like  a  sexton  by  her  grave  ;  20 

February  bears  the  bier ; 

March  with  grief  doth  howl  and  rave ; 
And  April  weeps — but,  O,  ye  hours  ! 
Follow  \sith  May's  fairest  flowers. 

(1821). 
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In  the  great  morning  of  the  world, 
The  spirit  of  God  with  might  unfurled 
The  flag  of  Freedom  over  Chaos, 

And  all  its  banded  anarchs  fled, 
Like  vultures  frighted  from  Imaus,  5 

Before  an  earthquake's  tread. — 
So  from  Time's  tempestuous  dawn 
Freedom's  splendour  burst  and  shone  : — 
Thermopylai  and  Marathon 
Caught,  like  mountains  beacon-lighted,  10 

The  springing  fire. — The  winged  glory 
On  Philippi  half  alighted, 

Like  an  eagle  on  a  promontory. 
Its  unwearied  wings  could  fan 
The  quenchless  ashes  of  Milan.  15 

From  age  to  age,  from  man  to  man, 
It  lived ;  and  lit  from  land  to  land, 
Florence,  Albion,  Switzerland. 

Then  night  fell  ;  and,  as  from  night, 
Re-assuming  fiery  flight,  20 

From  the  West  swift  freedom  came, 

Against  the  course  of  Heaven  and  doom, 
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A  second  sun  arrayed  in  flame, 
To  burn,  to  kindle,  to  illume. 
From  far  Atlantis  its  young  beams  25 

Chased  the  shadows  and  the  dreams. 
France,  with  all  her  sanguine  steams, 
Hid,  but  quenched  it  not ;  again 
Through  clouds  its  shafts  of  glory  rain 
From  utmost  Germany  to  Spain.  30 

As  an  eagle  fed  with  morning 

Scorns  the  embattled  tempest's  warning, 

When  she  seeks  her  aerie  hanging 

In  the  mountain-cedar's  hair, 
And  her  brood  expect  the  clanging  35 

Of  her  wings  through  the  wild  air, 
Sick  with  famine  :-  Freedom  so 
To  what  of  Greece  remaineth  now 
Returns  ;  her  hoary  ruins  glow 
Like  Orient  mountains  lost  in  day ;  40 

Beneath  the  safety  of  her  wings 
Her  renovated  nurslings  prey, 

And  in  the  naked  lightnings 
Of  truth  they  purge  their  dazzled  eyes. 
Let  Freedom  leave — whei'e'er  she  flies,  45 

A  desert,  or  a  paradise  ; 
Let  the  beautiful  and  the  brave 
Share  lier  glory,  or  a  grave. 

*  *  ^r  *  *  * 

Worlds  on  worlds  are  rolling  ever 

From  creation  to  decay,  50 

Like  the  bubbles  on  a  river 

Sparkling,  bursting,  l)orne  away. 
But  they  are  still  immortal 
Who,  througli  birth's  orient  portal 
And  death's  dark  chasm  hurrying  to  and  fio,  65 

Clothe  their  unceasing  flijrht 
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In  the  brief  dust  and  light 
Gathered  around  their  chariots  as  they  go  : 

New  shapes  they  still  may  weave, 

New  gods,  new  laws,  receive,  60 

Bright  or  dim  are  they  as  the  robes  they  last 

On  Death's  bare  ribs  had  cast. 

A  Power  from  the  unknown  God, 
A  Promethean  conqueror  came ; 
Like  a  triumphal  path  lie  trod  65 

The  thorns  of  death  and  shame. 
A  mortal  shape  to  him 
Was  like  the  vapour  dim 
Which  the  orient  planet  animates  with  light; 

Hell,  Sin,  and  Slavery,  came,  70 

Like  bloodhounds  mild  and  tame. 
Nor  preyed,  until  their  Lord  had  taken  flight. 
The  moon  of  iMahomet 
Arose,  and  it  shall  set : 
While,  blazoned  as  on  heaven's  immortal  noon  75 

The  cross  leads  generations  on. 

Swift  as  the  radiant  shapes  of  sleep 

From  one  whose  dreams  are  Paradise 
Fly,  when  the  fond  wretch  wakes  to  weep, 

And  Day  peeps  forth  with  her  blank  eyes  ;     80 
So  fleet,  so  faint,  so  fair, 
The  Powers  of  earth  and  air 
FIe<l  from  the  folding-star  of  Bethlehem: 
Apollo,  Pan,  and  Love, 
And  even  Olympian  Jove,  85 

Grew  weak,  for  killing  Truth  had  glared  on  them ; 
Our  hills  and  seas  and  streams, 
Dispeopled  of  their  dreams, 
Their  waters  turned  to  blood,  their  dew  to  tears. 

Wailed  for  the  golden  years.  90 
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The  woi'kl's  great  age  begins  anew, 

The  golden  years  return, 
The  earth  doth  like  a  snake  renew 

Her  winter  weeds  outworn  : 
Heaven  smiles,  and  faiths  and  empires  gleam      95 
Like  wrecks  of  a  dissolving  dream. 

A  brighter  Hellas  rears  its  mountains 

From  waves  serener  far  ; 
A  new  Peneus  rolls  his  fountains 

Against  the  morning  star.  100 

Where  fairer  Tempes  bloom,  there  sleep 

Young  Cyclads  on  a  sunnier  deep. 

A  loftier  Argo  cleaves  the  main, 

Fraught  with  a  later  prize  ; 
Another  Orpheus  sings  again,  1 05 

And  loves,  and  weeps,  and  dies. 
A  new  Ulysses  leaves  once  more 
Calypso  for  his  native  shoi'e. 

O,  write  no  more  the  tale  of  Troy, 

If  earth  Death's  scroll  must  be  !  110 

Nor  mix  with  Laian  rage  the  joy 

Which  dawns  upon  the  free  : 
Although  a  subtler  Sphinx  renew 
Riddles  of  death  Thebes  never  knew. 

Another  Athens  shall  arise,  115 

And  to  lemoter  time 
Bequeath,  like  sunset  to  the  skies, 

The  splendour  of  its  prime  ; 
And  leave,  if  nought  so  bright  may  live, 
All  earth  can  take  or  Heaven  can  "ive.  120 


lines:  when  the  lamp  is  shattered.  105 

Saturn  and  Love  their  long  repose 

Shall  burst,  more  bright  and  good 
Than  all  who  fell,  than  One  who  rose, 

Than  many  unsubdued  : 
Not  gold,  not  blood,  their  altar  dowers,  125 

But  votive  tears  and  symbol  flowers. 

O  cease  !  must  hate  and  death  return  1 

Cease  !  must  men  kill  and  die  ? 
Cease  !  drain  not  to  its  dregs  the  urn 

Of  bitter  prophecy.  130 

The  world  is  weary  of  the  past, 
Oh  might  it  die  or  rest  at  last ! 

(1821). 


LINES:  WHEN  THE  LAMP  IS  SHATTERED. 

When  the  lamp  is  shattered 
The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead — 

When  the  cloud  is  scattered 
The  rainbow's  glory  is  shed. 

When  the  lute  is  broken,  5 

Sweet  tones  are  remembered  not ; 

When  the  lips  have  spoken, 
Loved  accents  are  soon  forgot. 

As  music  and  splendour 
Survive  not  the  lamp  and  the  lute,  10 

The  heart's  echoes  render 
No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mute  : — 

No  song  but  sad  dirges. 
Like  the  wind  through  a  ruined  cell. 

Or  the  mournful  surges  15 

That  ring  the  dead  seaman's  knell. 
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When  hearts  have  once  mingled 
Love  first  leaves  the  well-ljuilt  nest, 

The  weak  one  is  singled 
To  endure  what  it  once  possest.  20 

O  Love  !  who  bewailest 
The  frailty  of  all  things  here, 

Why  choose  you  the  frailest 
.  For  your  cradle,  your  home,  and  your  bier  1 

Its  passions  will  rock  thee  25 

As  the  storms  rock  the  ravens  on  high  : 

Bright  reason  will  mock  thee, 
Like  the  sun  from  a  wintry  sky. 

From  thy  nest  every  rafter 
Will  rot,  and  thine  eagle  home  30 

Leave  thee  naked  to  laughter, 
When  leaves  fall  and  cold  winds  come. 

(1822). 
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LINES  ON  THE  MERMAID  TAVERN. 

Souls  of  Poets  dead  and  gone, 

What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 

Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern, 

Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern  ? 

Have  ye  tippled  drink  more  fine  5 

Than  mine  host's  Canary  wine  ] 

Or  are  fruits  of  Paradise 

Sweeter  than  those  dainty  pies 

Of  venison  ?     O  generous  food  ! 

Drest  as  though  bold  Robin  Hood  10 

Would,  with  his  maid  Marian, 

Sup  and  bowse  from  horn  and  can, 

I  have  heard  that  on  a  day 

Mine  host's  sign  lioard  flew  away, 

Nobody  knew  whither,  till  15 

An  astrologer's  old  quill 

To  a  sheepskin  gave  the  story, 

Said  he  saw  you  in  your  glory. 

Underneath  a  new  old-sign 

Sipping  beverage  divine,  20 

And  pledging  with  contented  smack 

The  Mermaid  in  the  Zodiac. 

Souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone. 
What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 
Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern,  25 

Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern  ? 
Ui7 
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ON  FIRST  LOOKING  INTO  CHAPMAN'S  HOMER. 

Much  have  I  travell'd  in  the  realms  of  gold, 

And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen; 

Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told  5 

That  deep-brow'd  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne  ; 

Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold  : 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken ;  10 

Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 

Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

(1816). 

ODE  TO  A  NIGHTINGALE. 

My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 

My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk, 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sunk  : 
'Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot,  5 

But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happiness, — 
That  thou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees, 
In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 

Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease.  10 

O,  for  a  draught  of  mintage,  that  hath  been 
Cool'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth, 

Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country"  green. 

Dance,  and  Provencal  song,  and  sun-burnt  mirth  ! 

O  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South,  15 

Full  of  the  true,  the  blusliful  Hippocrene, 
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With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 
And  purple-stained  mouth  ; 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen, 

And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim  :         20 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known, 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  gray  hairs,  25 

Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies  ; 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 

And  leaden-eyed  despairs, 
Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes. 

Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow.     30 

Away !  away  !  for  I  will  fly  to  thee, 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards, 
But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  i-etards  : 
Already  with  thee  !  tender  is  the  night,  35 

And  haply  the  Queen- Moon  is  on  her  throne, 
Cluster'd  around  by  all  her  starry  Fays  ; 
But  here  there  is  no  light. 
Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes  blown       39 
Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy  ways. 

I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet, 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs. 
But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 

Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
Tlie  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild ;  45 

Wliite  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine  ; 
Fast-fading  violets  cover'd  up  in  leaves  ; 

And  mid-^NIay's  eldest  child, 
The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine, 

The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on-  summer  eves.    50 
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Darkling  I  listen  ;  and  for  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 
Call'd  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme, 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath  ; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die,  55 

To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain, 

While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 

In  such  an  ecstasy  ! 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vain — 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod.  60 

Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  Bird  ! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down  ; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown  : 
Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path  65 

Througli  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when  sick  for  home. 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn ; 
The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charm 'd  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 

Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn.  70 

Forlorn  1  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self  ! 
Adieu  !  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Adieu  !  adieu  !  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades  75 

Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream. 
Up  the  hill-side ;  and  now  'tis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley-glades  : 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream  1 

Fled  is  that  music  : — do  I  wake  or  sleep  ?  80 

(1819). 


ODE  ON  A  GRECIAN  URN. 

Thou  still  unravish'd  bride  of  quietness, 

Thou  foster-child  of  silence  and  slow  time, 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  express 

A  flowery  tale  moi*e  sweetly  than  our  rhyme : 
What  leaf-fringed  legend  haunts  about  thy  shape  5 

Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both, 
In  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arcady  ? 

What  men  or  gods  are  these  1  what  maidens  loth  1 
What  mad  pursuit  1     What  struggle  to  escape  1 

What  pipes  and  timbrels'?     What  wild  ecstasy  ?     10 

Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 

Are  sweeter  ;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on  ; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endear'd, 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone  : 
Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  leave         15 

Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare ; 
Bold  Lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss, 
Though  winning  near  the  goal — yet,  do  not  grieve ; 
She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  bliss, 

For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair  !  20 

Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs  !  that  cannot  shed 

Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring  adieu ; 
And,  happy  melodist,  unwearied. 

For  ever  piping  songs  for  ever  new  ; 
More  happy  love  !  more  happy,  happy  love !  25 

For  ever  warm  and  still  to  he  enjoy'd, 
For  ever  panting  and  for  ever  young  ; 
All  breathing  human  passion  far  above. 

That  leaves  a  heart  high-sorrowful  and  cloy'd, 

A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parching  tongue.  30 
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Who  are  these  coming  to  the  sacritice  1 

To  what  green  altar,  O  mysterious  priest, 
Lead'st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  skies, 

And  all  her  silken  flanks  with  garlands  drest  1 
What  little  town  by  river  j^r  sea-shore,  35 

Or  mountain  built  with  peaceful  citadel. 
Is  emptied  of  its  folk,  this  pious  morn  ? 
And,  little  town,  thy  streets  for  evermore 

Will  silent  be  ;  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 

Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  e'er  return.  40 

O  Attic  shape  !  Fail-  attitude  !  with  brede 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought, 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed  ; 

Thou,  silent  form  !  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity  :  Cold  Pastoral !  45 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste. 

Thou  slialt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  Avhom  thou  say'st, 
"Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty," — that  is  all 

Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know.  50 

^ (1819). 

TO  AUTUMN. 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness. 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun  ; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eaves  run  ; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  mossed  cottage-trees,  5 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 
To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more. 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 
'  Until  tliey  think  warm  days  will  never  cease,  10 

For  Summer  has  o'erbrimmed  their  clammy  cells. 


STANZAS.  1  1  3 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  ? 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind  ;  1 5 

Or  on  a  half-reap'd  furrow  sound  asleep, 

Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers : 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 

Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook  ;  20 

Or  by  a  cider-press,  with  patient  look. 

Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings  hours  by  hours. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring  1     Ay,  where  are  they  1 

Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too — 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day,  25 

And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue ; 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 
Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 

Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ; 
And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn,  30 

Hedge-crickets  sing ;  and  now  with  treble  soft 
The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden  croft ; 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 

(1819). 

STANZAS. 

In  a  drear-nighted  Decembei-, 

Too  happy,  happy  ti-ee. 
Thy  branches  ne'er  remember 
Their  green  felicity  : 
The  north  cannot  undo  them  5 

With  a  sleety  whistle  through  them. 
Nor  frozen  thawings  glue' them 
From  budding  at  tiie  prime. 
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In  a  drear-nigh  ted  December, 

Too  happy,  happy  hrook,  10 

Thy  bubblings  ne'er  remember 

Apollo's  summer  look ; 
But,  with  a  sweet  forgetting, 
They  stay  their  crystal  fretting, 
Never,  never  petting  15 

About  the  frozen  time. 

Ah,  would  'twere  so  with  many 

A  gentle  girl  and  boy  ! 
But  were  there  ever  any 

Writhed  not  at  passed  joy  ?  20 

To  know  the  change  and  feel  it, 
When  there  is  none  to  heal  it, 
Nor  numbed  sense  to  steel  it. 
Was  never  said  in  rhyme. 


LA  BELLE  DAME  SANS  MERCI. 

A  BALL.\D. 

I. 

"  O  what  can  ail  thee,  knight-at-arms, 
Alone  and  palely  loitering  ? 

The  sedge  has  wither'd  from  the  lake, 
And  no  birds  sing. 


"  O  what  can  ail  thee,  knight-at-arms, 
So  haggard  and  so  woe-begone  1 

The  squirrel's  granary  is  full, 
And  the  harvest's  done. 
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III. 


"  I  see  a  lily  on  thy  brow 

With  anguish  moist  and  fever  dew,  10 

And  on  thy  cheeks  a  fading  rose 

Fast  withereth  too." 


IV. 


"  I  met  a  lady  in  the  meads, 

Full  beautiful — a  faery's  child, 
Her  hair  was  long,  her  foot  was  light,  15 

And  her  eyes  were  wild. 


"  I  made  a  garland  for  her  head. 

And  bracelets  too,  and  fragrant  zone ; 

She  look'd  at  me  as  she  did  love, 

And  made  sweet  moan.  20 

VI. 

"  I  set  her  on  my  pacing  steed. 

And  nothing  else  saw  all  day  long, 
For  sidelong  would  she  bend,  and  sing 

A  faery's  song. 


"She  found  me  roots  of  relish  sweet,  25 

And  honey  wild,  and  manna  dew, 
And  sure  in  language  strange  she  said — 

'  I  love  thee  true.' 
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"  8he  took  me  to  her  elfin  grot, 

And  there  she  wept,  and  sigh'd  full  sore,  30 

And  there  I  shut  her  wild  wild  eyes 

With  kisses  four. 

IX. 

. "  And  there  she  lulled  me  asleep, 

And  there  I  dream'd— Ah  !  woe  betide  ! 
The  latest  dream  I  ever  dream'd  35 

On  the  cold  hill's  side. 

X. 

"  I  saw  pale  kings  and  princes  too. 

Pale  warrioi's,  death-pale  were  they  all ; 

They  cried — '  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci 

Hath  thee  in  thrall ! '  40 

XI. 

"  I  saw  their  starved  lips  in  the  gloam. 

With  horrid  warning  gaped  wide, 
And  I  awoke  and  found  me  here. 

On  the  cold  hill's  side. 


"And  is  this  why  I  sojourn  here,  45 

Alone  and  palely  loitering, 
Though  the  sedge  is  wither'd  from  tlie  lake, 

And  no  birds  sing." 

(1819). 


THE  EVE  OF  ST.  AGNES. 


St.  Agnes'  Eve — Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was  ! 
The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold  ; 
The  hare  limped  trembling  through  the  frozen  grass, 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold  : 
Numb  were  the  Beadsman's  fingers,  while  he  told 
His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  breath, 
Like  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old, 
Seem'd  taking  flight  for  heaven,  without  a  death, 
Past  the  sweet  Virgin's  picture,  while  his  prayer  he  saith. 


His  prayer  he  saith,  this  patient,  holy  man  ;  10 

Then  takes  his  lamp,  and  riseth  from  his  knees, 
And  back  returneth,  meagre,  barefoot,  wan, 
Along  the  chapel  aisle  by  slow  degrees  : 
The  sculptured  dead,  on  each  side,  seem  to  freeze. 
Imprisoned  in  black,  purgatorial  rails  :  15 

Knights,  ladies,  praying  im  dumb  orat'ries. 
He  passeth  by  ;  and  his  weak  spirit  fails 
To  think  how  they  may  ache  in  icy  hoods  and  mails. 

III. 

Northward  he  turneth  through  a  little  door, 
And  scarce  three  steps,  ere  Music's  golden  tongue  20 

Flattered  to  tears  this  aged  man  and  poor  : 
But  no  -  already  had  his  death-bell  I'ung ; 
The  joys  of  all  his  life  were  said  and  sung  : 
His  was  harsh  penance  on  St.  Agnes'  Eve : 
Another  way  he  went,  and  soon  among  25 

Rough  ashes  sat  he  for  his  soul's  reprieve, 
And  all  night  kept  awake,  for  sinners'  sake  to  grieve. 
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Tliat  ancient  Beadsman  heard  the  prelude  soft ; 
And  so  it  chanced,  for  many  a  door  was  wide, 
From  hurry  to  and  fro.     Soon,  upr  aloft,  30 

The  silver,  snarling  trumpets  'gan  to  chide  : 
The  level  chambers,  ready  with  their  pi-ide. 
Were  glowing  to  receive  a  thousand  guests : 
The  carved  angels,  ever  eager-eyed. 

Stared,  where  upon  their  heads  the  cornice  rests,  35 

With  hair  blown  back,  and  wings  put  cross- wise  on  their  breasts. 


At  length  burst  in  the  argent  revelry, 
With  plume,  tiara,  and  all  rich  array, 
Numerous  as  shadows  haunting  fairily 

The  brain,  new  stufFd  in  youth,  with  triumphs  gay  40 

Of  old  romance.     These  let  us  wish  away. 
And  turn,  sole  thoughted,  to  one  lady  there. 
Whose  heart  had  brooded,  all  that  wintry  day, 
On  love,  and  winged  St.  Agnes'  saintly  care, 
As  she  had  heard  old  dames  full  many  times  declare.  45 


They  told  her  how,  upon  St.  Agnes'  Eve, 
Young  virgins  might  have  visions  of  delight, 
And  soft  adorings  from  their  loves  receive 
Upon  the  honey'd  middle  of  the  night, 

If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright ;  50 

As,  supperless  to  bed  they  must  retire. 
And  couch  supine  their  beauties,  lily  white; 
Nor  look  behind,  nor  sideways,  but  require 
Of  Heaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that  they  desire. 
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VII. 

Full  of  this  v/him  was  thoughtful  Madeline  :  55 

The  music,  yearning  like  a  Cod  in  pain, 
She  scarcely  heard  :  her  maiden  eyes  diyino, 
Fixed  on  the  floor,  saw  many  a  sweeping  tnim 
Pass  by — she  heeded  not  at  all :  in  vain 
Came  many  a  tiptoe,  amorous  cavalier,  60 

And  back  retired ;  not  cooled  by  high  disdain. 
But  she  saw  not ;  her  heart  was  otherwhere  : 
She  sighed  for  Agnes'  dreams,  the  sweetest  of  the  year. 

VIII. 

She  danced  along  with  vague,  regardless  eyes. 
Anxious  her  lips,  her  breathing  quick  and  short  :  •  65 

The  hallowed  hour  was  near  at  hand  :  she  sighs 
Amid  the  timbrels,  and  the  throng'd  resort 
Of  whisperers  in  anger,  or  in  sport ; 
'Mid  looks  of  love,  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn, 
Hoodwink'd  with  fairy  fancy  :  all  amort,  70 

Save  to  St.  Agnes  and  her  lambs  unshorn, 
And  all  the  bliss  to  be  before  to-morrow  morn. 


So,  purposing  each  moment  to  retire. 
She  linger'd  still.     Meantime,  across  the  moors 
Had  come  young  Porphyro,  with  heart  on  fire  75 

For  Madeline.     Beside  the  portal  doors. 
Buttressed  from  moonlight,  stands  he,  and  implores 
All  saints  to  give  him  sight  of  Madeline, 
But  for  one  moment  in  the  tedious  hours. 
That  he  might  gaze  and  worship  all  unseen  ;  80 

Perchance  speak,   kneel,   touch,    kiss — in    .sooth    such    things 
have  been. 
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X. 

He  ventures  in  :  let  no  buzz'd  whisper  tell : 
All  eyes  be  muffled,  or  a  hundred  swords 
Will  storm  his  heart.  Love's  fev'rous  citadel  : 
For  him,  those  chambers  held  barbarian  hordes,  85 

Hyena  foemen,  and  hot  blooded  lords. 
Whose  very  dogs  would  execrations  howl 
Against  his  lineage  :  not  one  breast  affords 
Him  any  mercy  in  that  mansion  foul, 
Save  one  old  beldame,  weak  in  body  and  in  soul.  90 

XI. 

Ah,  happy  chance  !  the  aged  creature  came. 
Shuffling  along  with  ivory-headed  wand, 
To  where  he  stood,  hid  froui  the  toi'ch's  flame. 
Behind  a  broad  liall-pillar,  far  beyond 

The  sound  of  merriment  and  chorus  bland.  95 

He  startled  her ;  but  soon  she  knew  his  face, 
And  grasp'd  his  fingers  in  her  palsied  hand, 
Saying,  "  Mercy,  Porphyro  !  hie  thee  from  this  place  ; 
They  are  all  here  to-night,  the  whole  bloodthirsty  race  i 


"Get  hence!  get  hence  I  there's  dwarti.sh  Hildebrand  ;     100 
He  had  a  fever  late,  and  in  the  fit 
He  cursed  thee  and  thine,  both  house  and  land  : 
Then  there's  that  old  Lord  JNlaurice,  not  a  whit 
More  tame  for  his  grey  hairs — ^Alas  me  !  flit ! 
Flit  like  a  ghost  away.''—  "'Ah,  Gossip  dear,  105 

We're  safe  enough ;  here  in  this  armchair  sit, 
And  tell  me  how" — "Good  Saints  !  not  here,  not  here  ; 
Follow  me,  child,  or  else  these  stones  will  be  thy  bier." 
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XIII. 

He  followed  through  a  lowly  arched  way, 
Brushing  the  cobwebs  with  his  lofty  plume  ;  110 

And  as  she  mutter'd,  "  Well-a — well-a-day  !" 
He  found  him  in  a  little  moonlight  room, 
Pale,  latticed,  chill,  and  silent  as  a  tomb. 
"  Now  tell  me  where  is  Madeline,"  said  he, 
"  O  tell  me,  Angela,  by  the  holy  loom  115 

Which  none  but  secret  sisterhood  may  see, 
"When  they  St.  Agnes'  wool  are  weaving  piously." 

XIV. 

"  St.  Agnes  !     Ah  !  it  is  St.  Agnes'  Eve — 
Yet  men  will  murder  upon  holy  days  : 

Thou  must  hold  water  in  a  witch's  sieve,  120 

And  be  liege-lord  of  all  the  Elves  and  Fays, 
To  venture  so  :  it  fills  me  with  amaze 
To  see  thee,  Porphyro  ! — St.  Agnes'  Eve  : 
God's  help  !  my  lady  fair  the  conjuror  plays 
This  very  night :  good  angels  her  deceive  !  125 

But  let  me  laugh  awhile,  I've  mickle  time  to  grieve." 

XV. 

Feebly  she  laughed  in  the  languid  moon. 
While  Porphyro  upon  her  face  doth  look. 
Like  puzzled  urchin  on  an  aged  crone 

Who  keepeth  closed  a  wondrous  riddle-book,  130 

As  spectacled  she  sits  in  chimney-nook. 
But  soon  his  eyes  grew  brilliant,  when  she  told 
His  lady's  purpose  ;  and  he  scarce  could  brook 
Tears,  at  the  thought  of  those  encliantments  cold, 
And  Madeline  asleep  in  lap  of  legends  old.  135 
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XVI. 


Sudden  a  thought  came  like  a  full-blown  rose, 
Flushing  his  In'ow,  and  in  his  pained  heart 
Made  purple  riot :  then  doth  he  propose 
A  stratagem,  that  makes  the  beldame  start : 
"  A  cruel  man  and  impious  tliou  art :  140 

Sweet  lady,  let  her  pray,  and  sleep,  and  dream 
Alone  with  her  good  angels,  far  apart 
From  wicked  men  like  thee.     Go,  go  ! — I  deem 
Thou  canst  not  surely  be  the  same  that  thou  didst  seem." 

XVII. 

"I  will  not  harm  her,  by  all  saints  I  swear,"  145 

Quoth  Porphyro  :  "  O  may  I  ne'er  find  grace 
When  my  weak  voice  shall  whisper  its  last  prayer, 
If  one  of  her  soft  ringlets  I  displace. 
Or  look  with  ruffian  passion  in  her  face  : 
Good  Angela,  believe  me  by  these  tears  ;  1 50 

Or  I  will,  even  in  a  moment's  space. 
Awake,  with  horrid  shout,  my  foemen's  ears, 
And  beard  them,  though  they  be  more  fang'd   than  wolves 
and  bears." 


"  Ah,  why  wilt  thou  affright  a  feeble  soul  ? 
A  poor,  weak,  palsy-stricken,  churchyard  thing,  155 

Whose  passing-bell  may  ere  the  midnight  toll ; 
Whose  prayers  for  thee,  each  morn  and  evening. 
Were  never  miss'd."     Thus  plaining,  doth  she  bring 
A  gentler  speech  from  burning  Porphyro ; 
So  woeful,  and  of  such  deep  sorrowing,  160 

That  Angela  gives  promise  she  will  do 
Whatever  he  shall  wish,  betide  her  weal  or  woe. 
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XIX. 

Which  was,  to  lead  him,  in  close  secrecy. 
Even  to  Madeline's  chamber,  and  there  hide 
Hira  iu  a  closet,  of  such  privacy  165 

That  he  might  see  her  beauty  unespied. 
And  win  perhaps  that  night  a  peerless  bride, 
While  legion'd  fairies  paced  the  coverlet. 
And  pale  enchantment  held  her  sleepy-eyed. 
Never  on  such  a  night  hav^e  lovers  met,  170 

Since  Merlin  paid  his  Demon  all  the  monstrous  debt. 


"  It  shall  be  as  thou  wishest,"  said  the  Dame : 
"  All  cates  and  dainties  shall  be  stored  there 
Quickly  on  this  feast-night :  by  the  tambour  frame 
Her  own  lute  thou  wilt  see :  no  time  to  spare,  175 

For  I  am  slow  and  feeble,  and  scarce  dare 
On  such  a  catering  trust  my  dizzy  head. 
Wait  here,  my  child,  with  patience ;  kneel  in  prayer 
The  while  :  Ah  !  thou  must  needs  the  lady  wed. 
Or  may  I  never  leave  my  grave  among  the  dead."  180 

XXI. 

So  saying,  she  hobbled  off  with  busy  fear. 
The  lover's  endless  minutes  slowly  pass'd  ; 
The  dame  return'd,  and  whisper'd  in  his  ear 
To  follow  her ;  with  aged  eyes  aghast 

From  fright  of  dim  espial.      Safe  at  last,  185 

Through  many  a  dusky  gallery,  they  gain 
The  maiden's  chamber,  .silken,  husli'd,  and  chaste; 
Where  Porphyro  took  covert,  pleased  amain. 
His  poor  guide  hurried  back  with  agues  in  her  brain. 
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XXII. 


Her  faltering  hand  upon  the  balustrade,  190 

Old  Angela  was  feeling  for  the  stair, 
When  Madeline,  St.  Agnes'  charmed  maid 
Rose,  like  a  mission'd  spirit,  unaware  : 
With  silver  taper's  light,  and  pious  cai-e, 
She  turn'd,  and  down  the  aged  gossip  led  195 

To  a  safe  level  matting.     Now  prepare. 
Young  Porphyro,  for  gazing  on  that  bed  ; 
She  comes,  she  comes  again,  like  ring-dove  fray'd  and  fled. 

XXIII. 

Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in ; 

Its  little  smoke,  in  pallid  moonshine,  died :  200 

She  closed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 
To  spirits  of  the  air,  and  visions  wide : 
No  utter'd  syllable,  or,  woe  betide ! 
But  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluble. 
Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side  ;  205 

As  though  a  tongueless  night^ingale  should  swell 
Her  throat  in  vain,  and  die,  heart-stifled,  in  her  dell. 

XXIV. 

A  casement  high  and  triple-arch'd  there  was. 
All  garlanded  with  carven  imageries 

Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot-grass,  210 

And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device. 
Innumerable  of  stahis  and  splendid  dyes, 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep-damask'd  wings  ; 
And  in  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  heraldries. 
And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings,  215 

A  shielded  scutcheon  blush'd  with  blood  of  queens  and  kings. 
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XXV. 

Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon, 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast, 
As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven's  grace  and  boon  ; 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  togethei-  prest,  220 

And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst, 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint : 
She  seem'd  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest. 
Save  wings,  for  heaven  : — Porphyro  grew  faint : 
She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal  taint.  225 


Anon  his  heart  revives  :  her  vespers  done, 
Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees ; 
Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by  one ; 
Loosens  her  fragrant  bodice  ;  by  degrees 
Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees  :  230 

Half-hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  sea-weed, 
Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees, 
In  fancy,  fair  St.  Agnes  in  her  bed, 
But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  charm  is  fled. 

XXVII. 

Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest,  235 

In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplex'd  .she  lay, 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppress'd 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away  ; 
Flown,  like  a  thought,  until  the  morrow-day  ; 
Blissfully  haven'd  both  from  joy  and  pain  ;  240 

Clasp'd  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims  pray ; 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain. 
As  though  a  I'ose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again. 
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XXVIII. 

Stolen  to  this  paradise,  and  so  entranced, 
Porphyro  gazed  upon  her  empty  dress,  245 

And  listened  to  her  breatliing,  if  it  chanced 
To  wake  into  a  slumberous  tenderness  : 
Which  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did  he  bless. 
And  breathed  himself :  then  from  the  closet  crept, 
Noiseless  as  fear  in  a  wide  wilderness,  250 

And  over  the  hush'd  carpet,  silent,  stept, 
And  'tween  the  curtains  peep'd,  where,  lo  ! — how  fast  she  slept. 

XXIX. 

Then,  by  the  bed-side,  where  the  faded  moon 
Made  a  dim,  silver  twilight,  soft  he  set 

A  table,  and  half-anguish'd,  threw  thereon  255 

A  cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold,  and  jet : — 
O  for  some  drowsy  Morphean  amulet ! 
The  boisterous,  midnight,  festive  clarion, 
The  kettle-drum,  and  far-heard  clarionet. 
Affray  his  ears,  though  but  in  dying  tone  :^ —  260 

The  hall-door  shuts  again,  and  all  the  noise  is  gone. 


And  still  she  slept  an  azure-lidded  sleep, 
In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  lavender'd, 
While  he  from  forth  the  closet  brought  a  heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd ;  265 

With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd. 
And  lucent  sj'rops,  tinct  with  cinnamon  ; 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argos}'  transferr'd 
From  Fez  ;  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one, 
From  silken  Saniarcand  to  cedar'd   Lebanon.  270 
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These  delicates  he  heap'd  with  glowing  hand 
On  golden  dishes  and  in  baskets  bright 
Of  wreathed  silver:  sumptuous  they  stand 
In  the  retired  quiet  of  the  night, 

Filling  the  chilly  room  with  perfume  light. —  275 

"  And  now,  my  love,  my  seraph  fair,  awake  ! 
Thou  art  my  heaven,  and  I  thine  eremite : 
Open  thine  eyes,  for  meek  St.  Agnes'  sake, 
Or  I  shall  drowse  beside  thee,  so  my  soul  doth  ache." 

XXXII. 

Thus  whispering,  his  warm,  unnerA^ed  arm  280 

Sank  in  her  pillow.     Shaded  was  her  dream 
By  the  dusk  curtains  : — 'twas  a  midnight  charm 
Impossible  to  melt  as  iced  stream  : 
The  lustrous  salvers  in  the  moonlight  gleam ; 
Broad  golden  fringe  upon  the  carpet  lies  :  285 

It  seein'd  he  never,  never  could  redeem 
From  such  a  steadfast  spell  his  lady's  eyes ; 
So  mused  awhile,  entoil'd  in  woofed  phantasies. 

XXXIII. 

Awakening  up,  he  took  her  hollow  lute, — 
Tumultuous, — and  in  chords  that  tenderest  be,  290 

He  play'd  an  ancient  ditty,  long  since  unite, 
In  Provence  call'd  "  La  belle  dame  sans  mercy  :  " 
Close  to  her  ear  touching  the  melody ; — 
Wherewith  disturb'd,  she  utter'd  a  soft  moan  : 
He  ceased — she  panted  quick — and  suddenly  295 

Her  blue  afFrayed  eyes  wide  open  shone  : 
Upon  liis  knees  he  .sank,  pale  as  smooth-sculptured  stone. 
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Her  eyes  were  open,  but  she  still  beheld, 
Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep  : 
There  was  a  painful  change,  that  nigh  expell'd  300 

The  blisses  of  her  dream  so  pure  and  deep. 
At  which  fair  Madeline  began  to  weep, 
And  moan  forth  witless  words  with  many  a  sigh  ; 
While  still  her  gaze  on  Porphyro  would  keep  ; 
"Who  knelt,  with  joined  hands  and  piteous  eye,  305 

Fearing  to  move  or  speak,  she  iook'd  so  dreamingly. 

XXXV. 

"Ah,  Porphyro  !  "  said  she,  "but  even  now 
Thy  voice  was  at  sweet  tremble  in  mine  ear. 
Made  tuneable  with  every  sweetest  vow  ; 
And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and  clear  :  310 

How  changed  thou  art  I  how  pallid,  chill,  and  drear ! 
Give  me  that  voice  again,  my  Porphyro, 
Those  looks  immortal,  those  complainings  dear  ! 
Oh  leave  me  not  in  this  eternal  woe, 
For  if  thou  diest,  my  Love,  I  know  not  where  to  go."  315 

xxxvr. 

Beyond  a  mortal  man  impassion 'd  far 
At  these  voluptuous  accents,  he  arose, 
Ethereal,  flush'd,  and  like  a  throbbing  star 
Seen  'mid  the  sapphire  heaven's  deep  repose  : 
Into  her  dream  he  melted,  as  the  rose  320 

Blendeth  its  odour  with  the  violet, — 
Solution  sweet :  meantime  the  frost-wind  blows 
Like  Love's  alarum,  pattering  the  sharp  sleet 
Against  the  window-panes  ;  St.  Agues'  moon  hath  set. 
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XXXVII. 

'Tis  dark  ;  quick  pattereth  the  flaw-blown  sleet :  325 

"  This  is  no  dream,  my  bride,  my  Madeline  ! " 
'Tis  dark :  the  iced  gusts  still  rave  and  beat  : 
"  No  dream,  alas  !  alas  !  and  woe  is  mine  ! 
Porphyro  will  leave  me  here  to  fade  and  pine — 
Cruel !  what  traitor  could  thee  hither  bring  1  330 

I  curse  not,  for  mine  heart  is  lost  in  thine, 
Though  thou  forsakest  a  deceived  thing  ; — 
A  dove  forlorn  and  lost  with  sick  unpruned  wing." 

XXXVIII. 

"My  Madeline  !  sweet  dreamer  !  lovely  bride  ! 
Say,  may  I  be  for  aye  thy  vassal  blest  1  335 

Thy  beauty's  shield,  heart-shaped,  and  vermeil-dyed  1 
Ah,  silver  shrine,  here  will  I  take  my  rest 
After  so  many  hours  of  toil  and  quest, 
A  famish'd  pilgrim,  saved  by  miracle. 

Though  I  have  found,  I  will  not  rob  thy  nest  340 

Saving  of  thy  sweet  self ;  if  thou  think'st  well 
To  trust,  fair  Madeline,  to  no  rude  infidel. 


" Hark  !  'tis  an  elfin  storm  f lom  faery  land, 
Of  haggard  seeming,  but  a  boon  indeed  : 
Arise — arise  !  the  morning  is  at  hand  ; —  345 

The  bloated  wassailers  will  never  heed  : — 
Let  us  away,  my  love,  with  happy  speed ; 
There  are  no  ears  to  hear,  or  eyes  to  see, — 
Drown'd  all  in  Rhenish  and  the  sleepy  mead  : 
Awake  !  arise  !  my  love,  and  fearless  be,  350 

Fur  o'er  the  southern  moors  I  have  a  home  for  thee." 
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She  hurried  at  his  words,  beset  with  fears, 
For  there  were  sleeping  dragons  all  around, 
At  glaring  watch,  perhaps,  with  ready  spears  — 
Down  the  wide  stairs  a  darkling  way  they  found. —         355 
In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  human  sound. 
A  chain-droop'd  lamp  was  flickering  by  each  door; 
The  arras,  rich  with  horseman,  hawk,  and  hound, 
Flutter'd  in  the  besieging  wind's  uproar ; 
And  the  long  carpets  rose  along  the  gusty  floor.  360 

XLI. 

They  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide  hall ; 
Like  phantoms  to  the  iron  porch  they  glide ; 
Where  lay  the  Porter,  in  uneasy  sprawl, 
With  a  huge  empty  flagon  by  his  side  : 

The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose,  and  shook  his  hide,  365 

But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns  : 
By  one,  and  one,  the  bolts  full  easy  slide ; — 
The  chains  lie  silent  on  the  footworn  stones ; — 
The  key  turns,  and  the  door  upon  its  hinges  groans. 

XLII. 

And  they  are  gone  :  ay,  ages  long  ago  370 

These  lovers  fled  away  into  the  storm. 
That  night  the  Baron  dreamt  of  many  a  woe, 
And  all  his  warrior-guests,  with  shade  and  form 
Of  witch,  and  demon,  and  large  coffin-worm. 
Were  long  be-nightmared.     Angela  the  old  375 

Died  palsy-twitch'd,  with  meagre  face  deform ; 
The  Beadsman,  after  thousand  aves  told. 
For  aye  unsought-for  slept  among  his  ashes  cold. 

(1819). 


A  PROPHECY, 

To  his  brother  George  in  America. 

'Tis  the  witching  hour  of  night, 
Orbed  is  the  moon  and  bright, 
And  the  stars  they  glisten,  glisten, 
Seeming  with  bi-ight  eyes  to  listen — 

For  what  listen  they  ?  6 

For  a  song  and  for  a  charm, 
See  tliey  glisten  in  alarm, 
And  the  moon  is  waxing  warm 

To  hear  what  I  shall  say. 
Moon  !  keep  wide  thy  golden  ears —  10 

Hearken,  stars  !  and  hearken,  spheres  ! — 
Hearken,  thou  eternal  sky  ! 
I  sing  an  infant's  lullaby, 

A  pretty  lullaby. 
Listen,  listen,  listen,  listen,  15 

Glisten,  glisten,  glisten,  glisten, 

And  hear  my  lullaby  ! 
Though  the  rushes  that  will  make 
Its  cradle  still  are  in  the  lake — 
Though  the  linen  that  will  be  20 

Its  swathe,  is  on  the  cotton  tree — 
Though  the  woollen  that  will  keep 
It  warm,  is  on  the  silly  sheep — 
Listen,  starlight,  listen,  listen. 
Glisten,  glisten,  glisten,  glisten,  25 

And  hear  my  lullaby  ! 
Child,  I  see  thee  !  Child,  I've  found  thee 
Midst  of  the  quiet  all  around  thee  ! 
Child,  I  see  thee  !  Child,  I  spy  thee ! 
And  thy  mother  sweet  is  nigh  thee !  30 

Child,  I  know  thee  !     Child  no  more, 
But  a  Poet  evermore  ! 
131 
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See,  see,  the  lyre,  the  lyre. 

In  a  flame  of  fire, 

Upon  the  little  cradle's  top  35 

Flaring,  flaring,  flaring, 

Past  the  eyesight's  bearing. 

Awake  it  from  its  sleep, 

And  see  if  it  can  keep 

Its  eyes  upon  the  blaze —  40 

Amaze,  amaze  ! 
It  stares,  it  stares,  it  stares, 
It  dares  what  no  one  dares  ! 
It  lifts  its  little  hand  into  the  flame 
Unharm'd,  and  on  the  strings  46 

Paddles  a  little  tune,  and  sings, 
With  dumb  endeavour  sweetly — 
Bard  art  thou  completely  ! 

Little  child 

O'  the  western  wild,  50 

Bard  art  thou  completely  ! 
Sweetly  with  dumb  endeavour, 
A  poet  now  or  never. 

Little  child 

O'  th'  western  wild,  55 

A  poet  now  or  never  ! 

(1818). 
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SONGS  FROM  "PIPPA  PASSES." 

The  year's  at  the  spring, 
And  day's  at  the  morn  ; 
Morning's  at  seven  ; 
The  hill-side's  dew-pearled  : 
The  lark's  on  the  wing  ;    . 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn  : 
God's  in  his  heaven — 
All's  riffht  with  the  world  ! 


Give  her  but  a  least  excuse  to  love  me ! 

When — where —  10 

How — can  this  arm  establish  her  above  me, 

If  fortune  fixed  her  as  my  lady  theie. 

There  already,  to  eternally  reprove  me  1 

("Hist" — said  Kate  the  queen; 

But  "Oh — "  cried  the  maiden,  binding  her  tresses,     15 

"  'Tis  only  a  page  that  carols  unseen, 

"  Crumbling  your  hounds  their  messes  !  ") 

Is  she  wronged  ? — To  the  rescue  of  her  honour. 

My  heart ! 

Is  she  poor  1 — What  costs  it  to  be  styled  a  donor  1      20 

Merely  an  earth  to  cleave,  a  sea  to  part ! 

But  that  fortune  should  have  thrust  all  this  upon  her  ! 

("  Nay,  list," — bade  Kate  the  queen  ; 

And  still  cried  the  maiden,  binding  her  tresses. 

"  'Tis  only  a  page  that  carols  unseen  25 

"  Fitting  vour  hawks  their  jesses  !  ") 

(1841). 
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HOME-THOUGHTS,  FROM  ABROAD. 

Oh,  to  be  in  England 

Now  that  April's  there, 

And  whoever  wakes  in  England 

Sees,  some  morning,  unaware. 

That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brush-wood  sheaf  5 

Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf, 

While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 

In  England— now  ! 

And  after  April,  when  May  follows, 

And  the  whitethroat  builds,  and  all  the  •swallows  !  10 

Hark,  where  my  blossomed  pear-tree  in  the  hedge 
Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 
Blossoms  and  dewdrops — at  the  bent  sprays  edge — 
That's  the  wise  thrush  ;  he  sings  each  song  twice  over, 
Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture  15 

The  first  fine  careless  rapture  ! 

And  though  the  fields  look  rough  with  hoary  dew. 
All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 
The  buttercups,  the  little  children's  dower 
— Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon-flower  !  20 

(1846). 


"DE  GUSTIBUS- 


Your  ghost  will  walk,  you  lover  of  trees, 

(If  our  loves  remain) 

In  an  English  lane, 
By  a  cornfield-side  a-flutter  with  poppies. 
Hark,  those  two  in  the  hazel  coppice — 
A  boy  and  a  girl,  if  the  good  fates  please, 

Making  love,  say, — 

The  happier  they  ! 
Draw  yourself  up  from  the  light  of  the  moon. 
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And  let  them  pass,  as  they  will  too  soon,  10 

With  the  beanflowers'  boon, 
And  the  blackbird's  tune, 
And  May,  and  June  ! 

What  I  love  best  in  all  the  world 

Is  a  castle,  precipice-encurled,  15 

In  a  gash  of  the  wind-grieved  Apennine. 

Or  look  for  me,  old  fellow  of  mine, 

(If  I  get  my  head  from  out  the  mouth 

O'  the  grave,  and  loose  my  spirit's  bands, 

And  come  again  to  the  land  of  lands) —  20 

In  a  sea- side  house  to  the  farther  South, 

Where  the  baked  cicala  dies  of  drouth, 

And  one  sharp  tree  — 'tis  a  cypress— stands, 

By  the  many  hundred  years  red-rusted, 

Rough  iron-spiked,  ripe  fruit-o'ercrusted,  25 

My  sentinel  to  guard  the  sands 

To  the  water's  edge.      For,  what  expands 

Before  the  house,  but  the  great  opaque 

Blue  breadth  of  sea  without  a  break  ? 

While,  in  the  house,  forever  crumbles  30 

Some  fragment  of  the  frescoed  walls, 

From  blisters  where  a  scorpion  sprawls. 

A  girl  bare-footed  brings,  and  tumbles 

Down  on  the  pavement,  green-flesh  melons. 

And  says  there's  news  to-day — the  king  35 

Was  shot  at,  touched  in  the  liver-wing, 

Goes  with  his  Bourbon  arm  in  a  sling  : 

— She  hopes  they  have  not  caught  the  felons. 

Italy,  my  Italy  ! 

Queen  Mary's  saying  serves  for  me —  40 

(When  fortune's  malice 
Lost  her  Calais) — 

Open  my  heart  and  you  will  see 

Graved  inside  of  it,  "Italy." 

Such  lovers  old  are  I  and  she :  45 

So  it  always  was,  so  shall  ever  be  ! 

(1855). 
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THE  ITALIAN  IN  ENGLAND. 

That  second  time  they  limited  me 

From  hill  to  plain,  from  shore  to  sea, 

And  Austria,  hounding  far  and  wide 

Her  blood-hounds  through  the  country-side, 

Breathed  hot  and  instant  on  my  trace, —  5 

I  made  six  days  a  hiding-place 

Of  tliat  dry  green  old  aqueduct 

Where  I  and  Charles,  when  boys,  have  plucked 

The  fire-flies  from  the  roof  above. 

Bright  creeping  through  the  moss  they  love  :  10 

— How  long  it  seems  since  Charles  was  lost ! 

Six  days  the  soldiers  crossed  and  crossed 

The  country  in  my  very  sight ; 

And  when  that  peril  ceased  at  night, 

The  sky  broke  out  in  red  dismay  15 

With  signal  fires ;  well,  there  I  lay 

Close  covered  o'er  in  my  recess, 

Up  to  the  neck  in  ferns  and  cress, 

Thinking  on  Metternich  our  friend. 

And  Charles's  miserable  end,  20 

And  much  beside,  two  days  ;  the  third, 

Hunger  o'ercame  me  when  I  heard 

The  peasants  from  the  village  go 

To  work  among  the  maize ;  you  know, 

With  us  in  Lombardy,  they  bring  25 

Provisions  packed  on  mules,  a  string 

With  little  bells  tliat  cheer  their  task, 

And  casks,  and  boughs  on  every  cask 

To  keep  the  sun's  heat  from  the  wine ; 

These  I  let  pass  in  jingling  line,  30 

And,  close  on  them,  dear  noisy  crew, 

The  peasants  from  the  village,  too  ; 

For  at  the  very  rear  would  troop 
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Their  wives  and  sisters  in  a  group 

To  help,  I  knew.      When  these  had  passed,  35 

I  threw  my  glove  to  strike  the  last, 

Taking  the  chance  :  she  did  not  start, 

Much  less  cry  out,  but  stooped  apart, 

One  instant  rapidly  glanced  around. 

And  saw  me  beckon  from  the  ground  ;  40 

A  wild  bush  grows  and  hides  my  crypt ; 

She  picked  my  glove  up  while  she  stripped 

A  branch  off,  then  rejoined  the  rest 

With  that ;  my  glove  lay  in  her  breast. 

Then  I  drew  breath  :  they  disappeared  :  45 

It  was  for  Italy  I  feared. 

An  hour,  and  she  returned  alone 
Exactly  where  my  glove  was  thrown. 
Meanwhile  came  many  thoughts  j  on  me 
Rested  the  hopes  of  Italy  ;  50 

I  had  devised  a  certain  tale 
Which,  when  'twas  told  her,  could  not  fail 
Persuade  a  peasant  of  its  truth  ; 
I  meant  to  call  a  freak  of  youth 

This  hiding,  and  give  hopes  of  pay,  55 

And  no  temptation  to  betray. 
But  when  I  saw  that  woman's  face, 
Its  calm  simplicity  of  grace. 
Our  Italy's  own  attitude 

In  which  she  walked  thus  far,  and  stood,  60 

Planting  each  naked  foot  so  firm, 
To  crush  the  snake  and  spare  the  worm — 
At  first  sight  of  her  eyes,  I  said, 
"  I  am  that  man  upon  whose  head 
They  fix  the  price,  because  I  hate  65 

The  Austrians  over  us  :  the  State 
Will  give  you  gold — oh,  gold  so  much  ! — 
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If  you  betray  me  to  their  clutch, 

And  be  your  death,  for  aught  I  know, 

If  once  they  find  you  saved  their  foe.  70 

Now,  you  must  bring  me  food  and  drink, 

And  also  paper,  pen  and  ink, 

And  carry  safe  what  I  shall  write 

To  Padua,  which  you'll  reach  at  night 

Before  the  duomo  shuts  ;  go  in,  75 

And  wait  till  Tenebrae  begin ; 

Walk  to  the  third  confessional. 

Between  the  pillar  and  the  wall. 

And  kneeling  whisper,  Whence  comes  peace  f 

Say  it  a  second  time,  then  cease  ;  80 

And  if  the  voice  inside  returns, 

From  Christ  and  freedom  ;  what  concerns 

The  cause  of  Peace  ? — -for  answer,  slip 

My  letter  where  you  placed  your  lip ; 

Then  come  back  happy  we  have  done  85 

Our  mother  service — I,  the  son. 

As  you  the  daughter  of  our  land  !  " 

Three  mornings  more,  she  took  her  stand 
In  the  same  place,  with  the  same  eyes : 
I  was  no  surer  of  sunrise  90 

Than  of  her  coming.     We  conferred 
Of  her  own  prospects,  and  I  heard 
She  had  a  lover — stout  and  tall. 
She  said — then  let  her  eyelids  fall, 
"  He  could  do  much  "—as  if  some  doubt  95 

Entered  her  heart, — then,  passing  out, 
"  She  could  not  speak  for  others,  who 
Had  other  thoughts  ;  herself  she  knew  :  " 
And  so  she  brought  me  drink  and  food. 
After  four  days,  the  scouts  pursued  100 

Another  path  ;  at  last  arrived 
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The  help  my  Paduan  friends  contrived 

To  furnish  me :  she  brought  the  news. 

For  the  first  time  I  could  not  choose 

But  kiss  her  hand,  and  lay  my  own  105 

Upon  her  head — "  This  faith  was  shown 

To  Italy,  our  mother  ;  she 

Uses  my  hand  and  blesses  thee." 

She  followed  down  to  the  sea-shore ; 

I  left  and  never  saw  her  more.  110 

How  very  long  since  I  have  thought 
Concerning — much  less  wished  for—aught 
Beside  the  good  of  Italy, 
For  which  I  live  and  mean  to  die  ! 
I  never  was  in  love;  and  since  115 

Charles  proved  false,  what  shall  now  convince 
My  inmost  heart  I  have  a  friend  1 
However,  if  I  pleased  to  spend 
Real  wishes  on  myself — say,  three — 
I  know  at  least  what  one  should  be.  120 

I  would  grasp  Metternich  until 
I  felt  his  red  wet  throat  distil 
In  blood  through  these  two  hands.     And  next 
— Nor  much  for  that  am  I  perplexed — 
Charles,  perjured  traitor,  for  his  part,  125 

Should  die  slow  of  a  broken  heart 
Under  his  new  employers.     Last 
— Ah,  there,  what  should  I  wish  ?     For  fast 
Do  I  grow  old  and  out  of  strength, 
If  I  resolved  to  seek  at  length  130 

My  father's  house  again,  how  scared 
They  all  would  look,  and  unprepared  ! 
My  brothers  live  in  Austria's  pay 
— Disowned  me  long  ago,  men  say ; 
And  all  my  early  mates  who  used  135 
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To  praise  me  so — perhaps  induced 

More  than  one  early  step  of  mine — 

Are  turning  wise  :  while  some  opine 

"  Freedom  grows  license,"  some  suspect 

"  Haste  breeds  delay,"  and  recollect  140 

They  always  said,  such  premature 

Beginnings  never  could  endure  ! 

So,  with  a  sullen  "  All's  for  best," 

The  land  seems  settling  to  its  rest. 

I  think  then,  I  should  wish  to  stand  146 

This  evening  in  that  dear,  lost  land. 

Over  the  sea  the  thousand  miles, 

And  know  if  yet  that  woman  smiles 

With  the  calm  smile ;  some  little  farm 

She  lives  in  there,  no  doubt ;  what  harm  150 

If  I  sat  on  the  door-side  bench. 

And,  while  her  spindle  made  a  trench 

Fantastically  in  the  dust. 

Inquired  of  all  her  fortunes — ^just 

Her  children's  ages  and  their  names,  155 

And  what  may  be  the  husband's  aims 

For  each  of  them.     I'd  talk  this  out. 

And  sit  there,  for  an  hour  about, 

Then  kiss  her  hand  once  more,  and  lay 

Mine  on  her  head,  and  go  my  way.  160 


So  much  for  idle  wishing — how 
It  steals  the  time  !     To  business  now. 


(1845). 


INCIDENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  CAMP. 

You  know,  we  French  stormed  Katisbon : 

A  mile  or  so  away, 
On  a  little  mound,  Napoleon 

Stood  on  our  storming-day  ; 
With  neck  out-thrust,  you  fancy  how,  6 

Legs  wide,  arms  locked  behind, 
As  if  to  balance  the  prone  brow 

Oppressive  with  its  mind. 

Just  as  perhaps  he  mused  "  My  plans 

That  soar,  to  earth  may  fall,  10 

Let  once  my  army-leader  Lannes 

Waver  at  yonder  wall," — 
Out  'twixt  the  battery-smokes  there  flew 

A  rider,  bound  on  bound 
Full-galloping  ;  nor  bridle  drew  15 

Until  he  reached  the  mound. 

Then  off  there  flung  in  smiling  joy, 

And  held  himself  erect 
By  just  his  horse's  mane,  a  boy  : 

You  hardly  could  suspect  —  20 

(So  tight  he  kept  his  lips  compressed, 

Scarce  any  blood  came  tlirough) 
You  looked  twice  ere  you  saw  his  breast 

Was  all  but  shot  in  two. 

"  Well,"  cried  he,  "  Emperor,  by  God's  grace  25 

We've  got  you  Ratisbon  ! 
The  Marshal's  in  the  market-place. 

And  you'll  be  there  anon 
To  see  your  flag-bird  flap  his  vans 

Where  I,  to  heart's  desire,  30 

Perched  him  !  "     The  chiefs  eye  flashed  ;  his  plans 

Soared  up  again  like  fire. 
141 
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The  chief's  eye  flashed  ;  but  presently 

Softened  itself,  as  sheathes 
A  film  the  mother-eagle's  eye  35 

When  her  bruised  eaglet  breathes  ; 
"  You're  wounded  !  "     "  Nay,"  the  soldier's  pride 

Touched  to  the  quick,  he  said  : 
*'  I'm  killed,  Sire  !  "     And  his  chief  beside, 

Smiling  the  boy  fell  dead.  40 
(1842). 

HERVE  KIEL. 


On  the  sea  and  at  the  Hogue,  sixteen  hundred  ninety-two, 
Did  the  English  fight  the  French, — woe  to  France ! 

And,  the  thirty-first  of  May,  helter-skelter  through  the  blue. 

Like  a  crowd  of  frightened  porpoises  a  shoal  of  sharks  pursue, 
Came  crowding  ship  on  ship  to  Saint  Malo  on  the  Ranee,  5 

With  the  English  fleet  in  view. 


'Twas  the  squadron  that  escaped,  with  the  Adctor  in  full  chase; 
First  and  foremost  of  the  drove,  in  his  great  ship,  Damfre- 
ville ; 
Close  on  him  fled,  great  and  small, 

Twenty-two  good  ships  in  all ;  10 

And  they  signalled  to  the  place 
"  Help  the  winners  of  a  race  ! 
Get  us  guidance,  give  us  harbour,  take  us  quick — or,  quicker 

still, 
Here's  the  English  can  and  will !  " 

III. 

Then  the  pilots  of  the  place  put  out  brisk  and  leapt  on  board ; 

"  Why,  what  hope  or  chance  have  ships  like  these  to  pass?" 

laughed  they  :  16 
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"  Rocks  to  starboard,  rocks  to  port,  all  the  passage  scarred 

and  scored, 
Shall  the  '  Formidable '  here  with  her  twelve  and  eighty  guns 
Think  to  make  the  river-mouth  by  the  single  narrow  way, 
Trust  to  enter  where  'tis  ticklish  for  a  craft  of  twenty  tons,      20 
And  with  flow  at  full  beside  ? 
Now,  'tis  slackest  ebb  of  tide. 
Reach  the  mooring  ?     Rather  say. 
While  rock  stands  or  water  runs. 

Not  a  ship  will  leave  the  bay  ! "  25 

IV. 

Then  was  called  a  council  straight. 

Brief  and  bitter  the  debate  : 

"  Here's  the  English  at  our  heels ;  would  you  have  them  take 

in  tow 
All  that's  left  us  of  the  fleet,  linked  together  stern  and  bow, 
For  a  prize  to  Plymouth  Sound  ?  30 

Better  run  the  ships  aground  ! " 

(Ended  Damfreville  his  speech). 
"  Not  a  minute  more  to  wait ! 

Let  the  Captains  all  and  each 

Shove  ashore,  then  blow  up,  burn  the  vessels  on  the  beach  ! 
France  must  undergo  her  fate.  36 

V. 

"  Give  the  word  !  "     But  no  such  word 
Was  ever  spoke  or  heard  ; 

For  up  stood,  for  out  stepped,  for  in  struck  amid  all  these 
— A  Captain?  A  Lieutenant?  A  Mate — first,  second,  third]  40 
No  such  man  of  mark,  and  meet 
With  his  betters  to  compete  ! 

But  a  simple  Breton  sailor  pressed  by  Tourville  for  the 
fleet, 
A  poor  coasting-pilot  he,  Herv^  Riel  the  Croisickese. 
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VI. 


And  "What  mockery  or  malice  have  we  here?"  cried  Herve 

Rial :  45 

"  Are  yqu  mad,  you  Malouins  1     Are  you  cowards,  fools,  or 

rogues  1 

Talk  to  me  of  rocks  and  shoals,  me  who  took  the  soundings, 

tell 
On  my  fingers  every  bank,  every  shallow,  every  swell 

'Twixt  the  ofiing  here  and  Greve  where  the  river  disem- 
bogues 1 
Are  you  bought  by  English  gold?     Is  it  love  the  lying's  for? 
Morn  and  eve,  night  and  day,  51 

Have  I  piloted  your  bay. 
Entered  free  and  anchored  fast  at  the  foot  of  Solidor. 

Burn  the  fleet  and  ruin  France  ?      That  were  worse  than 
fifty  Hogues  ! 
Sirs,   they  know   I  speak  the  truth  !      Sirs,  believe  me 
there's  a  way  !  55 

Only  let  me  lead  the  line, 

Have  the  biggest  ship  to  steer, 
Get  this  '  Formidable  '  clear. 
Make  the  others  follow  mine, 

And  I  lead  them,  most  and  least,  by  a  passage  I  know  well,   60 
Right  to  Solidor  past  Greve, 

And  there  lay  them  safe  and  sound  ; 
And  if  one  ship  misbehave, 
— Keel  so  much  as  grate  the  ground, 
Why,    I've   nothing   but   my   life, — here's  my   head  !  "    cries 
Herv^  Riel.  65 

VII, 

Not  a  minute  moi'e  to  wait. 

"  Steer  us  in,  then,  small  and  great ! 

Take  the  helm,  lead  the  line,  save  the  squadron  !  "  cried  its 
chief. 
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Captains,  give  the  sailor  place  ! 

He  is  Admiral,  in  brief.  70 

Still  the  north-wind,  by  God's  grace  ! 
See  the  noble  fellow's  face 
As  the  big  ship,  with  a  bound. 
Clears  the  entry  like  a  hound, 

Keeps  the   passage,    as   its   inch  of  way  were  the  wide  sea's 
profound !  75 

See,  safe  through  shoal  and  rock. 

How  they  follow  in  a  flock. 
Not  a  ship  that  misbehaves,  not  a  keel  that  grates  the  ground, 

Not  a  spar  that  comes  to  grief  ! 
The  peril,  see,  is  past,  80 

All  are  harboured  to  the  last, 

And  just  as  Herve  Riel  hollas  '•  Anchor  !  " — sure  as  fate. 
Up  the  English  come — too  late  ! 

VIII. 

So,  the  storm  subsides  to  calm  : 

They  see  the  green  trees  wave  85 

On  the  heights  o'erlooking  Greve. 
Hearts  that  bled  are  stanched  with  balm. 
"  Just  our  rapture  to  enhance, 

Let  the  English  rake  the  bay. 
Gnash  their  teeth  and  glare  askance  90 

As  they  cannonade  away  ! 
'Neath  rampired  Solidor  pleasant  riding  on  the  Ranee  !  " 
How  hope  succeeds  despair  on  each  Cajj tain's  countenance  ! 
Out  burst  all  with  one  accord, 

"This  is  Paradise  for  Hell  !  95 

Let  France,  let  France's  King 
Thank  the  man  that  did  the  thing  !  " 
What  a  shout,  and  all  one  word, 

"  Herve  Riel !  " 
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As  he  stepped  in  front  once  more,  100 

Not  a  symptom  of  surprise 

In  the  frank  bhie  Breton  eyes, 
Just  the  same  man  as  before. 

IX. 

Then  said  Damfreville,  "My  friend, 

I  must  speak  out  at  the  end,  105 

Though  I  find  the  speaking  hard. 
Praise  is  deeper  than  the  lips  : 
You  have  saved  the  king  his  ships, 

You  must  name  your  own  reward. 
'Faith,  our  sun  was  near  eclipse  !  110 

Demand  whate'er  you  will, 
France  remains  your  debtor  still. 

Ask  to  heart's  content  and  have !  or  my  name's  not  Damfre- 
ville." 

X. 

Then  a  beam  of  fun  outbroke 

On  the  bearded  mouth  that  spoke,  116 

As  the  honest  heart  laughed  through 

Those  frank  eyes  of  Breton  blue  : 

"Since  I  needs  must  say  my  say, 

Since  on  board  the  duty's  done, 

And  from  Malo  Roads  to  Croisic  Point,  what  is  it  but  a 
run?  120. 

4 

Since  'tis  ask  and  have.  T  may — 

Since  the  others  go  ashore — 
Come  !     A  good  whole  holiday  ! 

Leave  to  go  and  see  my  wife,  whom  I  call  the  Belle  Aurore  I " 
That  he  asked  and  that  he  got, — nothing  more.  125 


Name  and  deed  alike  are  lost : 
Not  a  pillar  nor  a  post 

In  his  Croisic  keeps  alive  the  feat  as  it  befell 
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Not  a  head  in  white  and  black 

On  a  single  fishing-smack,  130 

In  memory  of  the  man  but  for  whom  had  gone  to  wrack 

All  that  France  saved  from  the  fight  whence  England  bore 
the  bell. 
Go  to  Paris  :  rank  on  rank 

Search  the  heroes  flung  pell-mell 
On  the  Louvre,  face  and  flank  !  135 

You  shall  look  long  enough  ere  you  come  to  Herve  Riel. 
So,  for  better  and  for  worse, 
Herve  Riel,  accept  my  verse  ! 
In  my  verse,  Herve  Riel,  do  thou  once  more 
Save  the  squadron,   honour   France,    love   thy  wife  the  Belle 
Aurore !  1 40 

(The  quutatiiiius  /rmn  Mr.  Browning's  works  are  included  i-lo/ 1). 

by  permission  of  the  owner  of  the  copyrights). 
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PROLOGUE. 

Such  a  starved  bank  of  moss 

Till,  that  May-morn, 
Blue  ran  the  flash  across : 

Violets  were  born  ! 

Sky — what  a  scowl  of  cloud  5 

Till,  near  and  far, 
Ray  on  ray  split  the  shroud  : 

Splendid,  a  star ! 

World — how  it  walled  about 

Life  with  disgrace  10 

Till  God's  own  smile  came  out : 

That  was  thy  face  ! 
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EPILOGUE. 


What  a  pretty  tale  you  told  me 

Once  upon  a  time 
— Said  you  found  it  somewhere  (scold  me  !)  15 

Was  it  prose  or  was  it  rhj^me, 
Greek  or  Latin  ?     Greek,  j'ou  said, 
While  your  shoulder  propped  my  head. 

Anyhow  there's  no  forgetting 

This  much  if  no  more,  20 

That  a  poet  (pray,  no  petting !) 

Yes,  a  bard,  sir,  famed  of  yore, 
Went  where  suchlike  used  to  go, 
Singing  for  a  prize,  you  know. 

Well,  he  had  to  sing,  nor  merely  25 

Sing  but  play  the  lyre  ; 
Playing  was  important  clearly 

Quite  as  singing  :  I  desire. 
Sir,  you  keep  the  fact  in  mind 
For  a  purpose  that's  behind  30 

There  stood  he,  while  deep  attention 

Held  the  judges  round, 
—  Judges  able,  I  should  mention, 

To  detect  the  slightest  sound 
Sung  or  played  amiss  :  such  ears  35 

Had  old  judges,  it  appears  ! 

None  the  less  he  sang  out  boldly. 

Played  in  time  and  tune. 
Till  the  judges,  weighing  coldly 

Each  note's  worth,  seemed,  late  or  soon,  40 

Sure  to  smile  "  In  vain  one  tries 
Picking  faults  out :  take  the  prize  I  " 
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When,  a  mischief  !     Were  they  seven 

Strings  the  lyre  possessed  ? 
Oh,  and  afterwards  eleven,  45 

Thank  you  !     Well,  sir, — who  had  guessed 
Such  ill  luck  in  store  1 — it  happed 
One  of  those  same  seven  strings  snappetl. 

All  was  lost  then  !     No  !  a  cricket 

(What  "  cicada  "  1     Pooh  ! )  50 

— Some  mad  thing  that  left  its  thicket 

For  mere  love  of  music — ilew 
With  its  little  heart  on  fire, 
Lighted  on  the  crippled  lyre. 

So  that  when  (Ah,  joy  !)  our  singer  55 

For  his  truant  string 
Feels  with  disconcerted  finger. 

What  does  cricket  else  but  fling 
Fiery  heart  forth,  sound  the  note 
Wanted  by  the  throbbing  throat  ?  60 

Ay  and,  ever  to  the  ending. 

Cricket  chirps  at  need, 
Executes  the  hand's  intending, 

Promptly,  perfectly, — indeed 
Saves  the  singer  from  defeat  65 

With  her  chirrup  low  and  sweet. 

Till,  at  ending,  all  the  judges 

Cry  with  one  assent 
"  Take  the  prize — a  prize  who  grudges 

Such  a  voice  and  instrument  1  70 

Why,  we  took  your  lyre  for  harp, 
So  it  shrilled  us  forth  F  sharp  ! " 
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Did  the  conqueror  spurn  the  creature, 

Once  its  service  done  i 
That's  no  such  uncommon  feature  76 

In  the  case  when  Music's  son 
Finds  his  Lotte's  power  too  spent 
For  aiding  soul-development. 

No  !     This  other  on  returning 

Homeward,  prize  in  hand,  80 

Satisfied  his  bosom's  yearning  : 

(Sir,  I  hope  you  understand  !) 
— Said  "  Some  record  there  must  be 
Of  this  cricket's  help  to  me  1 " 

So,  he  made  himself  a  statue  ;  85 

Marble  stood,  life-size  ; 
On  the  lyre,  he  pointed  at  you, 

Perched  his  partner  in  the  prize  : 
Never  more  apart  you  found 
Her,  he  throned,  from  him,  she  crowned.  90 

That's  the  tale  :  its  application  I 

Somebody  I  know 
Hopes  one  day  for  reputation 

Through  his  poetry  that's  —Oh, 
All  so  learned  and  so  wise  95 

And  deserving  of  a  prize  ! 

If  he  gains  one,  will  some  ticket, 

When  his  statue's  built. 
Tell  the  gazer  "  'Twas  a  cricket 

Helped  my  crippled  lyre,  whose  lilt  100 

Sweet  and  low,  when  strength  usurped 
Softness'  place  i'  the  scale,  she  chirped? 
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"  For  as  victory  was  nighest, 

While  I  sang  and  played,  — 
With  my  lyre  at  lowest,  highest,  105 

Right  alike, — one  string  that  made 
'Love'  sound  soft  was  siiapt  in  twain, 
Never  to  be  heard  again, — 

"Had  not  a  kind  cricket  fluttered, 

Perched  upon  the  place  110 

Vacant  left,  and  duly  uttered 

*  Love,  Love,  Love,'  whene'er  the  bass 

Asked  the  treble  to  atone 

For  its  somewhat  sombre  drone." 

But  you  don't  know  music  !     Wherefore  115 

Keep  on  casting  pearls 
To  a — poet  ?     All  I  care  for 

Is — to  tell  him  that  a  girl's 
'*  Love  "  comes  aptly  in  when  gruff 
Grows  his  singing.     (There,  enough  !)  120 

(The  quotatimis  from  Mr.  Browning's  works  are  included  (1878). 

by  periniission  of  the  owner  of  the  copyrights). 
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A    PICTUIIE    AT    FANO. 

Dear  and  great  Angel,  wouldst  thou  only  leave 

That  child,  when  thou  hast  done  with  him,  for  me  ! 

Let  me  sit  all  the  day  here,  that  when  eve 
Shall  find  performed  thy  special  ministry. 

And  time  come  for  departure,  thou,  suspending,  5 

Thy  flight,  may'st  see  another  child  for  tending, 
Another  still,  to  quiet  and  retrieve. 

Then  I  shall  feel  thee  step  one  step,  no  more, 

From  where  thou  standest  now,  to  where  I  gaze, 
— And  suddenly  my  head  is  covered  o'er  10 
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With  those  wings,  white  above  tlie  child  who  prays 
Now  on  that  tomb — and  I  shall  feel  thee  gu;irdit)g 
Me,  out  of  all  the  world  ;  for  me,  discarding 

Yon  heaven  thy  home,  that  waits  and  opes  its  door. 

I  would  not  look  up  thither  past  thy  head  15 

Because  the  door  opes,  like  that  child,  I  know, 

For  I  should  have  thy  gracious  face  instead, 

Thou  bird  of  God  !     And  wilt  thou  bend  me  low 

Like  him,  and  lay,  like  his,  my  hands  together. 

And  lift  them  up  to  pray,  and  gently  tether  20 

Me,  as  thy  lamb  there,  with  thy  garment's  spread  1 

If  this  were  ever  granted,  I  would  rest 

My  head  beneath  thine,  while  thy  healing  hands 

Close-covered  both  my  eyes  beside  thy  breast, 

Pressing  the  brain,  which  too  much  thought  expands,  25 

Back  to  its  proper  size  again,  and  smoothing 

Distortion  down  till  evei'y  nerve  had  soothing, 
And  all  lay  quiet,  happy  and  suppressed. 

How  soon  all  worldly  wrong  would  be  repaired ! 

I  think  how  I  should  view  the  earth  and  skies  30 

And  sea,  when  once  again  my  brow  was  bared 

After  thy  healing,  with  such  different  eyes. 
O  world,  as  God  has  made  it !  All  is  beauty  : 
And  knowing  this,  is  love,  and  love  is  duty. 

What  further  may  be  sought  for  or  declared  ?  35 

Guercino  drew  this  angel  I  saw  teach 

(Alfred,  dear  friend  '.) — that  little  child  to  pray, 

Holding  the  little  hands  up,  each  to  each 

Pressed  gently, — with  his  own  head  turned  away 

Over  the  earth  where  so  much  lay  before  him  40 

Of  work  to  do,  though  heaven  was  opening  o'er  him, 
And  he  was  left  at  Faiio  by  the  beach. 
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We  were  at  Fano,  and  three  times  we  went 

To  sit  and  see  him  in  his  chapel  there, 
And  drink  his  beauty  to  our  soul's  content  45 

— My  angel  with  me  too :  and  since  I  care 
For  dear  Guercino's  fame  (to  which  in  power 
And  glory  comes  this  picture  for  a  dower, 

Fraught  with  a  pathos  so  magnificent) — 

And  since  he  did  not  work  thus  earnestly  50 

At  all  times,  and  has  else  endured  some  wrong — 

I  took  one  thought  his  picture  struck  from  me, 
And  spread  it  out,  translating  it  to  song. 

My  love  is  here.     Where  are  you,  dear  old  friend  ? 

How  rolls  the  Wairoa  at  your  world's  far  end  I  55 

This  is  Ancona,  yonder  is  the  sea. 

(1855). 
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CALLED    "the    FAULTLESS    PAINTER." 

But  do  not  let  us  quarrel  any  more. 

No,  my  Lucrezia  ;  bear  with  me  for  once  : 

Sit  down  and  all  shall  happCTi  as  you  wish. 

You  turn  your  face,  but  does  it  bring  your  heart  ? 

I'll  work  then  for  your  friend's  friend,  never  fear,  5 

Treat  his  own  subject  after  his  own  way, 

Fix  his  own  time,  accept  too,  his  own  price, 

And  shut  the  money  into  this  small  hand 

When  next  it  takes  mine.     Will  it  ?  tenderly  ? 

Oh,  I'll  content  him, — but  to-morrow.  Love  !  10 

I  often  am  much  wearier  than  you  think. 

This  evening  more  than  usual,  and  it  seems 

As  if —forgive  now — should  you  let  me  sit 

Here  by  the  window  with  your  hand  in  mine 

And  look  a  half-hour  forth  on  Fiesole,  15 
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Both  of  one  mind,  as  married  people  use, 

Quietly,  quietly  the  evening  through, 

I  might  get  up  to-morrow  to  my  work 

Cheerful  and  fresh  as  ever.     Let  us  try. 

To-morrow,  how  you  shall  be  glad  for  this !  20 

Your  soft  hand  is  a  woman  of  itself, 

And  mine  the  man's  bared  breast  she  curls  inside. 

Don't  count  the  time  lost,  neither ;  you  must  serve 

For  each  of  the  five  pictures  we  require  : 

It  saves  a  model.     So  !  keep  looking  so —  25 

My  serpentining  beaut}'^,  rounds  on  rounds  ! 

— How  could  you  ever  prick  those  perfect  ears, 

Even  to  put  the  pearl  there  !  oh,  so  sweet — 

My  face,  my  moon,  my  everybody's  moon, 

Which  everybody  looks  on  and  calls  his,  30 

And,  I  suppose,  is  looked  on  by  in  turn, 

While  she  looks — no  one's  :  very  dear,  no  less. 

You  smile  ?  why,  there's  my  picture  ready  made. 

There's  what  we  painters  call  our  harmony  ! 

A  common  grayness  silvers  everything, —  35 

All  in  a  twilight,  you  and  I  alike 

— You,  at  the  point  of  your  first  pride  in  me 

(That's  gone  you  know), — but  I,  at  every  point ; 

My  youth,  my  hope,  my  heart,  being  all  toned  down 

To  yonder  sober  pleasant  Fiesole.  40 

There's  the  bell  clinking  from  the  chapel-top ; 

That  length  of  convent-wall  across  the  way 

Holds  the  trees  safer,  huddled  more  inside ; 

The  last  monk  leaves  the  garden ;  days  decrease. 

And  autumn  grows,  autumn  in  everything.  45 

Eh  1  the  whole  seems  to  fall  into  a  shape 

As  if  I  saw  alike  my  work  and  self 

And  all  that  I  was  born  to  be  and  do, 

A  twilight-piece.     Love,  we  are  in  God's  hand. 

How  strange  now  looks  the  life  he  makes  us  lead  ;  50 
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So  free  we  seem,  so  fettered  fast  we  are  ! 
I  feel  he  laid  the  fetter  :  let  it  lie  ! 
This  chamber  for  example — turn  your  head — 
All  that's  behind  us  !     You  don't  understand 
Nor  care  to  understand  about  my  art,  56 

But  you  can  hear  at  least  when  people  speak  : 
And  that  cartoon,  the  second  from  the  door 
— It  is  the  thing,  Love  !  so  such  thing  should  be — 
Behold  Madonna  ! — I  am  bold  to  say. 
I  can  do  with  my  pencil  what  I  know,  60 

What  I  see,  what  at  bottom  of  my  heart 
I  wish  for,  if  I  ever  wish  so  deep — 
Do  easily,  too — when  I  say,  perfectly, 
I  do  not  boast,  perhaps  :  yourself  are  judge. 
Who  listened  to  the  Legate's  talk  last  week,  66 

And  just  as  much  they  used  to  say  in  France. 
At  any  rate,  'tis  easy,  all  of  it ! 
No  sketches  first,  no  studies,  that's  long  past : 
I  do  what  many  dream  of  all  their  lives, 
— Dream  ?  strive  to  do,  and  agonize  to  do,  70 

And  fail  in  doing.      I  could  count  twenty  such 
On  twice  your  fingers,  and  not  le;ive  this  town, 
Who  strive — you  don't  know  how  the  others  strive 
To  paint  a  little  thing  like  that  you  smeared 
Carelessly  passing  with  your  robes  afloat,—  75 

Yet  do  much  less,  so  much  less,  Someone  says, 
(I  know  his  name,  no  matter)  —so  much  less  ! 
Well,  less  is  more,  Lucrezia  :  I  am  judged. 
There  burns  a  truer  light  of  God  in  them, 
In  their  vexed  beating  stuffed  and  stopped-up  brain,      80 
.  Heart,  or  whate'er  else,  than  goes  on  to  prompt 
This  low-pulsed  forthright  craftsman's  hand  of  mine. 
Their  works  drop  groundward,  but  themselves,  I  know. 
Reach  many  a  time  a  heaven  that's  shut  to  me, 
Enter  and  take  their  place  there  sure  enough.  85 
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Though  they  come  back  and  cannot  tell  the  world. 

My  works  are  nearer  heaven,  but  I  sit  here. 

The  sudden  blood  of  these  men  !  at  a  word 

Praise  them,  it  boils,  or  blame  them,  it  boils  too. 

I,  painting  from  myself,  and  to  myself,  90 

Know  what  I  do,  am  unmoved  by  men's  blame 

Or  their  praise  either.     Somebody  remarks 

Morello's  outline  there  is  wrongly  traced. 

His  hue  mistaken  ;  what  of  that  1  or  else, 

Rightly  traced  and  well  ordered;  what  of  that?  95 

Speak  as  they  please,  what  does  the  mountain  care  1 

Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 

Or  what's  a  heaven  for  ?     All  is  silver-gray 

Placid  and  perfect  with  my  art :  the  worse  ! 

I  know  both  what  I  want  and  what  might  gain,  100 

And  yet  how  profitless  to  know,  to  sigh 

"  Had  I  been  two,  another  and  myself. 

Our  head  would  have  o'erlooked  the  world  ! "     No  doubt. 

Yonder's  a  work  now,  of  that  famous  youth 

The  Urbinate  who  died  five  years  ago.  105 

('Tis  copied,  George  Vasari  sent  it  me.) 

Well,  I  can  fancy  how  he  did  it  all. 

Pouring  his  soul,  with  kings  and  popes  to  see, 

Reaching,  that  heaven  might  so  replenish  him, 

Above  and  through  his  art — for  it  gives  way  ;  110 

That  arm  is  wrongly  put — and  there  again — 

A  fault  to  pardon  in  the  drawing's  lines. 

Its  body,  so  to  speak  :  its  soul  is  right. 

He  means  right — that,  a  child  may  understand. 

Still,  what  an  arm  !  and  I  could  alter  it :  115 

But  all  the  play,  the  insight  and  the  stretch — 

Out  of  me,  out  of  me  !     And  wherefore  out  ? 

Had  you  enjoined  them  on  me,  given  me  soul. 

We  might  have  risen  to  Rafael,  I  and  you  ! 

Nay,  Love,  you  did  give  all  I  asked,  I  think —  1 20 
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More  than  I  merit,  yes,  by  many  times. 

But  had  you — oh,  with  the  same  perfect  brow, 

And  perfect  eyes,  and  more  than  perfect  mouth, 

And  the  low  voice  my  soul  hears,  as  a  bird 

The  fowler's  pipe,  and  follows  to  the  snare  —  125 

Had  you,  with  these  the  same,  but  Vn-ought  a  mind  ! 

Some  women  do  so.     Had  the  mouth  there  urged 

"  God  and  the  glory  !  never  care  for  gain. 

The  present  by  the  future,  what  is  that  1 

Live  for  fame,  side  by  side  with  Agnolo  !  1 30 

Rafael  is  waiting  :  up  to  God,  all  three  !  " 

I  might  have  done  it  for  you.     So  it  seems  : 

Perhaps  not.     All  is  as  God  overrules. 

Beside,  incentives  come  from  the  soul's  self ; 

The  rest  avail  not.     Why  do  I  need  you?  135 

What  wife  had  Rafael,  or  has  Agnolo  1 

In  this  world,  who  can  do  a  thing,  will  not ; 

And  who  would  do  it,  cannot,  I  perceive  : 

Yet  the  will's  somewhat — somewhat,  too,  the  power — 

And  thus  we  halt-men  struggle.     At  the  end,  140 

God,  I  conclude,  compensates,  punishes. 

'Tis  safer  for  me,  if  the  award  be  strict. 

That  I  am  something  underrated  here, 

Poor  this  long  while,  despised,  to  speak  the  truth. 

I  dared  not,  do  you  know,  leave  home  all  day,  145 

For  fear  of  chancing  on  the  Paris  lords. 

The  best  is  when  they  pass  and  look  aside  ; 

But  they  speak  sometimes  ;  I  must  bear  it  all. 

Well  may  they  speak !     That  Francis,  that  first  time. 

And  that  long  festal  year  at  Fontainebleau  !  150 

I  surely  then  could  sometimes  leave  the  ground, 

Put  on  the  glory,  Rafael's  daily  wear. 

In  that  humane  great  monarch's  golden  look,— 

One  finger  in  his  beard  or  twisted  curl 

Over  his  mouth's  good  mark  that  made  the  smile,         155 
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One  arm  about  my  shoulder,  round  my  neck, 

The  jingle  of  his  gold  chain  in  my  ear, 

I  painting  proudly  with  his  breath  on  me. 

All  his  court  round  him,  seeing  with  his  eyes, 

Such  frank  French  eyes,  and  such  a  fire  of  souls  160 

Profuse,  my  hand  kept  plying  by  those  hearts, — 

And,  best  of  all,  tliis,  this,  this  face  beyond. 

This  in  the  background,  waiting  on  my  work. 

To  crown  the  issue  with  a  last  reward  ! 

A  good  time,  was  it  not,  my  kingly  days,  165 

And  had  you  not  grown  restless  .  .  .   but  I  know — 

'Tis  done  and  past ;  'twas  right,  my  instinct  said  ; 

Too  live  the  life  grew,  golden  and  not  gray, 

And  I'm  the  weak-eyed  bat  no  sun  should  tempt 

Out  of  the  grange  whose  four  walls  make  his  world.     170 

How  could  it  end  in  any  other  way  ? 

You  called  me,  and  I  came  home  to  your  heart. 

The  triumph  was — to  reach  and  stay  there :  since 

I  reached  it  ere  the  triumph,  what  is  lost  1 

Let  my  hands  frame  your  face  in  your  hair's  gold,         175 

You  beautiful  Lucrezia  that  are  mine  ! 

"  Rafael  did  this,  Andrea  painted  that ; 

The  Roman's  is  the  better  when  you  pray. 

But  still  the  other's  Virgin  was  his  wife  " — 

Men  will  excuse  me.     I  am  glad  to  judge  180 

Both  pictures  in  your  presence ;  clearer  grows 

My  better  fortune,  I  resolve  to  think. 

For,  do  you  know,  Lucrezia,  as  God  lives, 

Said  one  day  Agnolo,  his  very  self, 

To  Rafael  ...   I  have  known  it  all  these  years  ...   1 85 

(When  the  young  man  was  flaming  out  his  thoughts 

Upon  a  palace-wall  for  Rome  to  see. 

Too  lifted  up  in  heart  because  of  it) 

"  Friend,  there's  a  certain  sorry  little  scrub 

Goes  up  and  down  our  Florence,  none  cares  how,  190 
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Who,  were  he  set  to  plan  and  execute 

As  you  are,  pricked  on  by  your  popes  and  kings, 

"Would  bring  the  sweat  into  that  brow  of  yours  ! " 

To  Rafael's  ! — And  indeed  the  arm  is  wrong. 

I  hardly  dare  .  .  .  yet,  only  you  to  see,  195 

Give  the  chalk  here — quick,  thus  the  line  should  go  ! 

Ay,  but  the  soul !  he's  Rafael !  rub  it  out ! 

Still,  all  I  care  for,  if  he  spoke  the  truth, 

(What  he  1  why,  who  but  Michel  Agnolo  ? 

Do  you  forget  already  words  like  those  ?)  200 

If  really  there  was  such  a  chance,  so  lost,  — 

Is,  whether  you're — not  grateful — but  more  pleased. 

Well,  let  me  think  so.     And  you  smile  indeed  ! 

This  hour  has  been  an  hour  !     Another  smile  ] 

If  you  would  sit  thus  by  me  every  night  205 

I  should  work  better,  do  you  comprehend  1 

I  mean  that  I  should  earn  more,  give  you  more. 

See,  it  is  settled  dusk  now  ;  there's  a  star ; 

Morello's  gone,  the  watch-lights  show  the  wall. 

The  cue-owls  speak  the  name  we  call  them  by.      ~        210 

Come  from  the  window,  love,  —  come  in,  at  last, 

Inside  the  melancholy  little  house 

We  built  to  be  so  gay  with.     God  is  just. 

King  Francis  may  forgive  me  :  oft  at  nights 

When  I  look  up  from  painting,  eyes  tired  out,  215 

The  walls  become  illumined,  brick  from  brick 

Distinct,  instead  of  mortar,  fierce  bright  gold, 

That  gold  of  his  I  did  cement  them  with ! 

Let  us  but  love  each  other.     Must  you  go  ? 

That  Cousin  here  again  1  he  waits  outside  ?  220 

Must  see  you — you,  and  not  with  me  ?     Those  loans  1 

More  gaming  debts  to  pay  ?  you  smiled  for  that  I 

Well,  let  smiles  buy  me  !  have  you  more  to  spend  1 

While  hand  and  eye  and  something  of  a  heart 

Are  left  me,  work's  my  ware,  and  what's  it  worth'?      225 
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I'll  pay  my  fancy.     Only  let  me  sit 

The  gray  remainder  of  the  evening  out, 

Idle,  you  call  it,  and  muse  perfectly 

How  I  could  paint,  were  I  but  back  in  France, 

One  picture,  just  one  more — the  Virgin's  face.  230 

Not  yours  this  time  !     I  want  you  at  my  side 

To  hear  them — that  is,  Michel  Agnolo — 

Judge  all  I  do  and  tell  you  of  its  worth. 

Will  you  1     To-morrow,  satisfy  your  friend. 

I  take  the  subjects  for  his  corridor,  235 

Finish  the  portrait  out  of  hand — there,  there, 

And  throw  him  in  another  thing  or  two 

If  he  demurs  ;  the  whole  should  prove  enough 

To  pay  for  this  same  Cousin's  freak.     Beside, 

What's  better  and  what's  all  I  care  about,  240 

Get  you  the  thirteen  scudi  for  the  ruff! 

Love,  does  that  please  you  1     Ah,  but  what  does  he. 

The  Cousin  !  what  does  he  to  please  you  more  1 

I  am  grown  peaceful  as  old  age  to-night. 
I  regret  little,  I  would  change  still  less.  245 

Since  there  my  past  life  lies,  why  alter  it  ? 
The  very  wrong  to  Francis  ! — it  is  true 
I  took  his  coin,  was  tempted  and  complied, 
And  built  this  house  and  sinned,  and  all  is  said. 
My  father  and  my  mother  died  of  want.  250 

Well,  had  I  riches  of  my  own  ?  you  see 
How  one  gets  rich  !     Let  each  one  bear  his  lot. 
They  were  born  poor,  lived  poor,  and  poor  they  died  : 
And  I  have  laboured  somewhat  in  my  time 
And  not  been  paid  profusely.     Some  good  son  255 

Paint  my  two  hundred  pictures — let  him  try  ! 
No  doubt,  there's  something  strikes  a  balance.     Yes, 
You  loved  me  quite  enough,  it  seems  to-night. 
This  must  suffice  me  here.     What  w^ould  one  have  1 
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In  heaven,  perhaps,  new  chances,  one  more  chance —  260 

Four  great  walls  in  the  new  Jerusalem, 

Meted  on  each  side  by  the  angel's  reed, 

For  Leonard,  Rafael,  Agnolo  and  me 

To  cover — the  three  first  without  a  wife, 

While  I  have  mine  !     So — still  they  overcome  265 

Because  there's  still  Lucrezia, — as  I  choose. 

Again  the  Cousin's  whistle  !     Go,  my  Love. 

(1855). 

THE  LOST  LEADER. 

Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us, 

Just  for  a  riband  to  stick  in  his  coat — 
Found  the  one  gift  of  which  fortune  bereft  us, 

Lost  all  the  others  she  lets  us  devote ; 
They,  with  the  gold  to  give,  doled  him  out  silver,  5 

So  much  was  theirs  who  so  little  allowed  : 
How  all  our  copper  had  gone  for  his  service  ! 

Rags — were  they  purple,  his  heart  had  been  proud  ! 
We  that  had  loved  him  so,  followed  him,  honoured  him, 

Lived  in  his  mild  and  magnificent  eye,  10 

Learned  his  great  language,  caught  his  clear  accents. 

Made  him  our  pattern  to  live  and  to  die  ! 
Shakespeare  was  of  us,  Milton  was  for  us, 

Burns,  Shelley,  were  with  us, — they  watch  from  their  graves! 
He  alone  breaks  from  the  van  and  the  freemen,  15 

— He  alone  sinks  to  the  rear  and  the  slaves  ! 
We  shall  march  prospering, — not  through  his  presence  ; 

Songs  may  inspirit  us, — not  from  his  lyre  ; 
Deeds  will  be  done, — while  he  boasts  his  quiescence, 

Still  bidding  crouch  whom  the  rest  bade  aspire  ;  20 

Blot  out  his  name,  then,  record  one  lost  soul  more, 

One  task  more  declined,  one  more  footpath  untrod. 
One  more  devils'-triumph  and  sorrow  for  angels. 

One  wrong  more  to  man,  one  more  insult  to  God  ! 
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Life's  night  begins  :  let  him  never  come  back  to  us  !  25 

There  would  be  doubt,  hesitation  and  pain. 
Forced  praise  on  our  part — the  glimmer  of  twilight, 

Never  glad  confident  morning  again  ! 
Best  fight  on  well,  for  we  taught  him — strike  gallantly, 

Menace  our  heart  ere  we  master  his  own  ;  30 

Then  let  him  receive  the  new  knowledge  and  wait  us, 

Pardoned  in  heaven,  the  first  by  the  throne  ! 

(1845). 


ASOLANDO. 

EPILOGUE. 

At  the  midnight  in  the  silence  of  the  sleep-time, 

When  you  set  your  fancies  free, 
Will  they  pass  to  where — by  death,  fools  think,  imprisoned — 
Low  he  lies  who  once  so  loved  you,  whom  you  loved  so, 

— Pity  me  ?  5 

Oh  to  love  so,  be  so  loved,  yet  so  mistaken ! 

What  had  I  on  earth  to  do 
With  the  slothful,  with  the  mawkish,  the  unmanly  ? 
Like  the  aimless,  helpless,  hopeless,  did  I  drivel 

— Being — who?  10 

One  who  never  turned  his  back  but  marched  breast  forward. 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break. 
Never  dreamed,   though  right  were    worsted,    wrong    would 

triumph. 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 

Sleep  to  wake.  15 

No,  at  noonday  in  the  bustle  of  man's  work-time 

Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer  ! 
Bid  him  forward,  breast  and  back  as  either  should  be, 
"Strive  and  thrive  I"  cry  "Speed. --fight  on,  fare  ever 

There  as  here  :  "  20 

(The  quotatiiiiui  from  Mr.  Browning't  works  are  included  (J  oJU). 

1)1/  permission  of  the  mvner  of  the  copyrights). 
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TO  THE  QUEEN. 

Revered,  beloved — O  you  that  hold 

A  nobler  office  upon  earth 

Than  arms,  or  power  of  brain,  or  birth 
Could  give  the  warrior  kings  of  old, 

Victoria, — since  your  Royal  grace  5 

To  one  of  less  desert  allows 

This  laurel  greener  from  the  brows 
Of  him  that  utter'd  nothing  base  ; 

And  should  your  greatness,  and  the  care 

That  yokes  with  empire,  yield  you  time  10 

To  make  demand  of  modern  rhyme 
If  aught  of  ancient  worth  be  there  ; 

Then — while  a  sweeter  music  wakes, 

And  thro'  wild  March  the  throstle  calls, 

Where  all  about  your  palace-walls  15 

The  sunlit  almond-blossom  shakes — 

Take,  Madam,  this  poor  book  of  song  ; 

For  tlio'  the  faults  were  thick  as  dust 

In  vacant  chambers.  I  could  trust 
Your  kindness.     May  you  ride  us  long,  20 

And  leave  us  rulers  of  your  blood 

As  noble  till  the  latest  day  ! 

May  children  of  our  children  say, 
"She  wrought  her  people  lasting  good ; 
163 
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"  Her  court  was  pure  ;  her  life  serene  ;  25 

God  gave  her  peace  ;  her  land  reposed  ; 
A  thousand  claims  to  reverence  closed 

In  her  as  Mother,  Wife,  and  Queen  ; 

"  And  statesmen  at  her  council  met 

Who  knew  the  seasons  when  to  take  30 

Occasion  by  the  hand,  and  make 
The  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet 

"  By  shaping  some  august  decree, 

Which  kept  her  throne  unshaken  still, 

Broad-based  upon  her  people's  will,  35 

And  compass'd  by  the  inviolate  sea." 

(1851). 


THE  POET. 


The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  born, 

With  golden  stars  above  ; 
Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn. 
The  love  of  love. 

He  saw  thro'  life  and  death,  thro'  good  and  ill,  5 

He  saw  thro'  his  own  soul. 
The  marvel  of  the  everlasting  will. 
An  open  scroll. 

Before  him  lay  :  with  echoing  feet  he  threaded 

The  secretest  walks  of  fame  :  10 

The  viewless  arrows  of  his  thoughts  were  headed 
And  wing'd  with  flame, 

Like  Indian  reeds  blown  from  his  silver  tongue, 

And  of  so  fierce  a  flight, 
From  Calpe  unto  Caucasus  they  sung,  15 

Filling  with  light 
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And  vagrant  melodies  the  winds  which  bore 

Them  earthward  till  they  lit ; 
Then,  like  the  arrow-seeds  of  the  field  flower, 

The  fruitful  wit  20 

Cleaving,  took  root,  and  springing  forth  anew 

Where'er  they  fell  behold, 
Like  to  the  mother  plant  in  semblance,  grew 
A  flower  all  gold, 

And  bravely  furnish'd  all  abroad  to  fling  25 

The  winged  shafts  of  truth, 
To  ti    _„-  with  stately  blooms  the  breathing  spring 
Of  Hope  and  Youth. 

So  many  minds  did  gird  their  orbs  with  beams, 

Tho'  one  did  fling  the  fire.  30 

Heaven  flow'd  upon  the  soul  in  many  dreams 
Of  high  desire. 

Thus  truth  was  multiplied  on  truth,  the  world 

Like  one  great  garden  show'd, 
And  thro'  the  wreathes  of  floating  dark  upcurl'd,  35 

Rare  sunrise  flow'd. 

And  Freedom  rear'd  in  that  august  sunrise 

Her  beautiful  bold  brow. 
When  rites  and  forms  before  his  burning  eyes 

Melted  like  snow.  40 

There  was  no  blood  upon  her  maiden  robes 

Sunn'd  by  those  orient  skies ; 
But  round  about  the  circles  of  the  globes 
Of  her  keen  eyes 

And  in  her  raiment's  hem  was  traced  in  flame  45 

Wisdom,  a  name  to  shake 
All  evil  dreams  of  power — a  sacred  name. 
And  when  she  spake. 
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Her  words  did  gather  thunder  as  they  ran, 

And  as  the  lightning  to  the  thunder  50 

Which  follows  it,  riving  the  spirit  of  man. 
Making  earth  wonder, 

So  was  their  meaning  to  her  words. 

No  sword  of  wrath  her  right  arm  whirl 'd. 
But  one  poor  poet's  scroll,  and  with  his  word  55 

She  shook  the  world. 

(1830). 


A  DREAM  OF  FAIR  WOME^ 

I  read,  before  my  eyelids  dropt  their  shade, 
"  The  Legend  of  Good  Women,"  long  ago 

Sung  by  the  morning  star  of  song,  who  made 
His  music  heard  below  ; 

Dan  Chaucer,  the  first  warbler,  whose  sweet  breath         5 
Preluded  those  melodious  bursts,  that  fill 

The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth 
With  sounds  that  echo  still. 

And,  for  a  while,  the  knowledge  of  his  art 

Held  me  above  the  subject,  as  strong  gales  10 

Hold  swollen  clouds  from  raining,  tho'  my  heart, 

Brimful  of  those  wild  tales. 

Charged  both  mine  eyes  with  tears.      In  every  land 

I  saw.  wherever  light  illumineth. 
Beauty  and  anguish  walking  hand  in  hand  15 

The  downward  slope  to  death. 

Those  far-renowned  brides  of  ancient  song 

Peopled  the  hollow  dark,  like  burning  star.s. 

And  I  heard  sounds  of  insult,  shame,  and  wrong. 

And  trumpets  blown  for  wars  ;  20 
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And  clattering  flints  batter'd  with  clanging  hoofs : 

And  I  saw  crowds  in  colum'd  sanctuaries ; 
And  forms  that  pass'd  at  windows  and  on  roofs 

Of  marble  palaces ; 
t 
Corpses  across  the  threshold  ;  heroes  tall  25 

Dislodging  pinnacle  and  parapet 
Upon  the  tortoise  creeping  to  the  wall  • 

Lances  in  ambush  set ; 

And  high  shrine-doors  burst  thro'  with  heated  blasts 

That  run  before  the  fluttering  tongues  of  fire  ;         30 

White  surf  wind-scatter'd  over  sails  and  masts, 
And  ever  climbing  higher  ; 

Squadrons  and  squares  of  men  in  brazen  plates, 
Scaffolds,  still  sheets  of  water,  divers  woes, 

Ranges  of  glimmering  vaults  with  iron  grates,  35 

And  hush'd  seraglios. 

So  shape  chased  shape  as  swift  as,  when  to  land 
Bluster  the  winds  and  tides  the  self-same  way. 

Crisp  foam-flakes  scud  along  the  level  sand, 

Torn  from  the  fringe  of  spray.  40 

I  started  once,  or  seem'd  to  start  in  pain, 

Resolved  on  noble  things,  and  strove  to  speak, 

As  when  a  great  thought  strikes  along  the  brain. 
And  flushes  all  the  cheek. 

And  once  my  arm  was  lifted  to  hew  down  45 

A  cavalier  from  off  his  saddle-l)ow, 
That  bore  a  lady  from  a  leaguer'd  town  ; 

And  then  I  know  not  how. 
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All  those  sharp  fancies,  by  downlapsing  thought 

Stream'd  onward,  lost  their  edges,  and  did  creep    50 
Roll'd  on  each  other,  rounded,  smooth'd  and  brought 

Into  the  gulfs  of  sleep. 

s 
At  last  methought  that  I  had  wander'd  far 

In  an  old  wood  :  fresh-wash'd  in  coolest  dew. 
The  maiden  splendours  of  the  morning  star  55 

Shook  in  the  steadfast  blue, 

Enormous  elmtree-boles  did  stoop  and  lean 
Upon  the  dusky  brushwood  underneath 

Their  broad  curved  branches,  fledged  with  clearest  green, 
New  from  its  silken  sheath.  60 

The  dim  red  morn  had  died,  her  journey  done. 

And  with  dead  lips  smiled  at  the  twilight  plain, 

Half-fall'n  across  the  threshold  of  the  sun, 
Never  to  rise  again. 

There  was  no  motion  in  the  dumb  dead  air,  65 

Not  any  song  of  bird  or  sound  of  rill ; 

Gross  darkness  of  the  inner  sepulchre 
Is  not  so  deadly  still 

As  that  wide  forest.     Growths  of  jasmine  turn'd 

Their  humid  arms  festooning  tree  to  tree,  70 

And  at  the  root  tlir-o'  lush  green  grasses  burn'd 
The  red  anemone. 

I  knew  the  flowers,  I  knew  the  leaves,  I- knew 
The  tearful  glimmer  of  tlie  languid  dawn 

On  those  lung,  lank,  dark  wood-walks  drench'd  in  dew,  75 
Leading  from  lawn  to  lawn. 
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The  smell  of  violets,  hidden  in  the  green, 

Pour'd  back  into  my  empty  soul  and  frame 

The  times  when  I  remember  to  have  been 

Joyful  and  free  from  blame.  80 

And  from  within  me  a  clear  undertone 

Thrill'd  thro'  mine  ears  in  that  unblissful  clime  • 
"Pass  freely  thro' :  the  wood  is  all  thine  own. 

Until  the  end  of  time." 

At  length  I  saw  a  lady  within  call,  85 

Stiller  than  chisell'd  marble,  standing  there ; 

A  daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall, 
And  most  divinely  fair. 

Her  loveliness  with  shame  and  with  surprise 

Froze  my  swift  speech  :  she  turning  on  my  face      90 

The  star-like  sorrows  of  immortal  eyes. 
Spoke  slowly  in  her  place. 

"  I  had  great  beauty  ;  a.sk  thou  not  my  name  : 
No  one  can  be  more  wise  than  destiny. 

Many  drew  swords  and  died.     Where'er  I  came  95 

I  brought  calamity." 

'  No  marvel,  sovereign  lady  :  in  fair  field 
Myself  for  such  a  face  had  boldly  died," 

I  answer'd  free ;  and  turning  I  appeal'd 

To  one  that  stood  beside.  1 00 

But  she,  with  sick  and  scornful  looks  averse 

To  her  full  height  her  stately  stature  draws ; 

"  My  youth,"  she  said,  "  was  blasted  with  a  curse  : 
This  woman  was  the  cause. 
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"  I  was  cut  off  from  hope  in  that  sad  place,  105 

Which  men  call'd  Aulis  in  those  iron  years  : 

My  father  held  his  hand  upon  his  face  ; 
I,  blinded  with  my  tears, 

"  Still  strove  to  speak  :  my  voice  was  thick  with  sighs 
As  in  a  dream.      Dimly  I  could  descry  110 

The  stern  black-bearded  kings  with  wolfish  eyes. 
Waiting  to  see  me  die. 

"  The  high  masts  flicker'd  as  they  lay  afloat ; 

The  crowds,  the  temples,  waver'd,  and  tlie  shore ; 
The  bright  death  quiver'd  at  the  victim's  throat ;  115 

Touch'd  ;  and  I  knew  no  more." 

Whereto  the  other  with  a  downward  brow  : 

"  I  would  the  white  cold  heavy-plunging  foam. 

Whirl'd  by  the  wind,  had  roll'd  me  deep  below. 

Then  when  I  left  my  home."  120 

Her  slow  full  words  sank  thro'  the  silence  drear, 
As  thunder-drops  fall  on  a  sleeping  sea  : 

Sudden  I  heard  a  voice  that  cried,  "  Come  here, 
That  I  may  look  on  thee." 

I  turning  saw,  throned  on  a  flowery  rise,  125 

One  sitting  on  a  crimson  scarf  unroll'd  ; 

A  queen,  with  swarthy  cheeks  and  bold  black  eyes, 
Brow-bound  with  burning  gold. 

She,  flashing  forth  a  haughty  smile,  began  : 

"  I  govern'd  men  by  change,  and  so  I  sway'd         1 30 

All  moods.      'Tis  long  since  I  have  seen  a  man. 
Once,  like  the  moon,  I  made 
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"The  ever-shifting  currents  of  the  blood 

According  to  my  humour  ebb  and  flow. 

I  have  no  men  to  govern  in  this  wood  :  135 

That  makes  my  only  woe. 

"  Nay — yet  it  chafes  me  that  I  could  not  bend 
One  will ;  nor  tame  and  tutor  with  mine  eye 

That  dull  cold-blooded  Cjesar.     Pry  thee,  friend, 

Where  is  Mark  Antony  ?  140 

"  The  man,  ray  lover,  with  whom  I  rode  sublime 
On  Fortune's  neck  :  we  sat  as  God  by  God  : 

The  Nilus  would  have  risen  before  his  time 
And  flooded  at  our  nod. 

"We  drank  the  Lib3'^an  Sun  to  sleep,  and  lit  145 

Lamps  which  outburn'd  Canopus.      O  my  life 

In  Egypt !  O  the  dalliance  and  the  wit, 
The  flattery  and  the  strife, 

"  And  the  wild  kiss,  when  fresh  from  war's  alarms. 

My  Hercules,  my  Roman  Antony,  150 

My  mailed  Bacchus  leapt  into  my  arms. 
Contented  there  to  die  ! 

"  And  there  he  died  :  and  when  I  heard  my  name 
Sigh'd  forth  with  life  I  would  not  brook  my  fear 

Of  the  other  :   with  a  worm  I  balk'd  his  fame.  155 

What  else  was  left  1  look  here  1  " 

(With  that  she  tore  her  robe  apart,  and  half 
The  polish'd  argent  of  her  breast  to  sight 

Laid  bare.     Thereto  she  pointed  with  a  laugh, 

Showing  the  a.spick's  bite.)  160 
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"  I  died  a  queen.  The  Roman  soldier  found 
Me  lying  dead,  my  crown  about  my  brows, 

A  name  for  ever  ! — lying  robed  and  crown'd, 
Worthy  a  Roman  spouse." 

Her  warbling  voice,  a  lyre  of  widest  range  165 

Struck  by  all  passion,  did  fall  down  and  glance 

From  tone  to  tone,  and  glided  thro'  all  change 
Of  liveliest  utterance. 

When  she  made  pause  I  knew  not  for  delight ; 

Because  with  sudden  motion  from  the  ground        170 
She  raised  her  piercing  orbs,  and  fill'd  with  light 

The  interval  of  sound. 

Still  with  their  fires  love  tipt  his  keenest  darts  ; 

As  once  they  drew  into  two  burning  rings 
All  beams  of  Love,  melting  the  mighty  hearts  175 

Of  captains  and  of  kings. 

Slowly  my  sense  undazzled.     Then  I  heard 

A  noise  of  some  one  coming  thro'  the  lawn, 

And  singing  clearer  than  the  crested  bird, 

That  claps  his  wings  at  dawn.  180 

"The  torrent  brooks  of  hallow'd  Israel 

From  craggy  hollows  pouring,  late  and  soon, 

Sound  all  night  long,  in  falling  thro'  the  dell, 
Far-heard  beneath  the  moon. 

"  The  balmy  moon  of  blessed  Israel  185 

Floods  all  the  deep-blue  gloom  with  beams  divine  : 

All  night  the  splinter'd  crags  that  wall  the  dell 
With  spires  of  silver  shine." 
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As  one  that  museth  where  broad  sunshine  laves 

The  lawn  by  some  cathedral,  thro'  the  door  190 

Hearing  the  holy  organ  rolling  waves 
Of  sound  on  roof  and  floor 

Within,  and  anthem  sung,  is  charm 'd  and  tied 

To  where  he  stands, — so  stood  I,  when  that  flow 

Of  music  left  the  lips  of  her  that  died  195 

To  save  her  father's  vow  ; 

The  daughter  of  the  warrior  Gileadite, 

A  maiden  pure ;  as  when  she  went  along 

From  Mizpeh's  tower'd  gate  with  welcome  light, 

With  timbrel  and  with  song.  200 

My  words  leapt  forth  :  "  Heaven  heads  the  count  of  crimes 
With  that  wild  oath."     She  render'd  answer  high  : 

"  Not  so,  nor  once  alone  ;  a  thousand  times 
I  would  be  born  and  die. 

"  Single  I  grew,  like  some  green  plant,  whose  root        205 
Creeps  to  the  garden  water-pipes  beneath, 

Feeding  the  flower  ;  but  ere  my  flower  to  fruit 
Changed,  I  was  ripe  for  death. 

"  My  God,  my  land,  my  father — these  did  move 

Me  from  my  bliss  of  life,  that  Nature  gave,  210 

Lower'd  softly  with  a  threefold  cord  of  love 
Down  to  a  silent  grave. 

"  And  I  went  mourning,      '  No  fair  Hebrew  boy 
Shall  smile  away  my  maiden  blame  among 

The  Hebrew  mothers' — emptied  of  all  joy,  215 

Leaving  the  dance  and  song. 
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"  Leaving  the  olive-gardens  far  below, 

Leaving  the  promise  of  my  bridal  bower, 

The  valleys  of  grape-loaded  vines  that  glow 

Beneath  the  battled  tower.  220 

"The  light  white  cloud  swam  over  us.  Anon 
We  heard  the  lion  roaring  from  his  den  ; 

We  saw  the  large  white  stars  rise  one  by  one, 
Or,  from  the  darken'd  glen,  * 

"  Saw  God  divide  the  night  with  flying  flame,  225 

And  thunder  on  the  everlasting  hills. 
I  heard  Him,  for  He  spake,  and  grief  became 

A  solemn  scorn  of  ills. 

"  When  the  next  moon  was  roll'd  into  the  sky, 

Strength  came  to  me  that  equall'd  m}'^  desire.         230 

How  beautiful  a  thing  it  was  to  die 
For  God  and  for  my  sire  ! 

"  It  comforts  me  in  this  one  thought  to  dwell, 
That  I  subdued  me  to  my  father's  will ; 

Because  the  kiss  he  gave  me,  ere  I  fell,,  235 

Sweetens  the  spirit  still. 

"  Moreover  it  is  wri^^ten  that  my  race 

Hew'd  Ammon,  hip  and  thigh,  from  Aroer 

On  Arnon  unto  Mineth."     Here  her  face 

Glow'd,  as  T  look'd  at  her.  240 

She  lock'd  her  lips  :  she  left  me  where  I  stood  : 
"  Glory  to  God,"  she  sang,  and  past  afar, 

Thridding  the  sombre  boskage  of  the  wood, 
Toward  the  morning-star. 
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Losing  her  carol  I  stood  pensively,  245 

As  one  that  from  a  casement  leans  his  head, 

When  midnight  bells  cease  ringing  suddenly, 
And  the  old  year  is  dead. 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  "  a  low  voice,,  full  of  care, 

Murmur'd  beside  me  :     "  Turn  and  look  on  me  :  250 
I  am  that  Rosamond,  whom  men  call  fair, 

If  what  I  was  I  be. 

"  Would  I  had  been  some  maiden  coarse  and  poor  I 
O  me  that  I  should  ever  see  the  light ! 

Those  dragon  eyes  of  anger'd  Eleanor  255 

Do  hunt  me  day  and  night.' 

She  ceased  in  tears,  fallen  from  hope  and  trust : 

To  whom  the  Egyptian  :  "  O,  you  tamely  died  ! 

You  should  have  clung  to  Fulvia's  waist  and  thrust 

The  dagger  thro'  her  side."  260 

With  that  sharp  sound  the  white  dawn's  creeping  beams, 
Stol'n  to  my  brain,  dissolved  the  mystery 

Of  folded  sleep.     The  captain  of  my  dreams 
Ruled  in  the  eastern  sky. 

Morn  broaden'd  on  the  borders  of  the  dark,  265 

Ere  I  saw  her,  who  clasp'd  in  her  last  trance 

Her  murder'd  father's  head,  or  Joan  of  Arc, 
A  light  of  ancient  France  ; 

Or  her,  who  knew  that  Love  can  vanquish  Death, 

Who  kneeling,  with  one  arm  about  her  king,         270 

Drew  forth  the  poi.son  with  her  balmy  breath, 
Sweet  as  new  buds  in  Spring. 
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No  memoiT  labours  longer  from  the  deep 

Gold-mines  of  thought  to  lift  the  hidden  ore 

That  glimpses,  moving  up,  than  I  from  sleep  275 

To  gather  and  tell  o'er 

Each  little  sound  and  sight.     With  what  dull  pain 
Compass'd,  how  eagerly  I  sought  to  strike 

Into  that  wondrous  track  of  dreams  again  ! 

But  no  two  dreams  are  like.  280 

As  when  a  soul  laments,  which  hath  been  blest, 
Desiring  what  is  mingled  with  past  years, 

In  yearnings  that  can  never  be  exprest 
By  signs  or  groans  or  teai's ; 

Because  all  words,  tho'  cull'd  with  choicest  art,  285 

Failing  to  give  the  bitter  of  the  sweet, 

Wither  beneath  the  palate,  and  the  heart 
Faints,  faded  bv  its  heat. 

(1832). 
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You  ask  me,  why,  tho'  ill  at  ease, 

Within  this  region  I  subsist, 

Whose  spirits  falter  in  the  mist, 
And  languish  for  the  purple  seas? 

It  is  the  land  that  freemen  till,  5 

That  sober-suited  Freedom  chose. 
The  land,  where  girt  with  friends  or  foes 

A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will  ; 

A  land  of  settled  government, 

A  land  of  just  and  old  renown,  10 

Where  Freedom  broadens  slowly  down 

From  precedent  to  precedent : 
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Where  faction  seldom  gathers  head, 

But  by  degrees  to  fulness  wrought, 

The  strength  of  some  diffusive  thought  15 

Hath  time  and  space  to  work  and  spread. 

Should  banded  unions  persecute 
Opinion,  and  induce  a  time 
When  single  thought  is  civil  crime, 

And  individual  freedom  mute  :  20 

Tho'  Power  should  make  from  land  to  land 
The  name  of  Britain  trebly  great — 
Tho'  every  channel  of  the  State 

Should  almost  choke  with  golden  sand — 

Yet  waft  me  from  the  harbour-mouth,  25 

Wild  wind  !     I  seek  a  warmer  sky, 
And  I  will  see  before  I  die 

The  palms  and  temples  of  the  South. 


Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights, 

The  thunders  breaking  at  her  feet :  30 

Above  her  shook  the  starry  lights : 

She  heard  the  torrents  meet. 

There  in  her  place  she  did  rejoice, 

Self-gather'd  in  her  prophet-mind. 
But  fragments  of  her  mighty  voice  35 

Came  rolling  on  the  wind. 

Then  stept  she  down  thro'  town  and  field 

To  mingle  with  the  human  race, 
And  part  Vjy  part  to  men  reveal'd 

The  fulness  of  her  face —  40 
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Grave  mother  of  majestic  works, 

From  her  isle-altar  gazing  down, 
Who,  God-like,  grasps  the  triple  forks. 

And,  King-like,  wears  the  crown  : 

Her  open  eyes  desire  the  truth.  46 

The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years 
Is  in  them.      May  perpetual  youth 

Keep  dry  their  light  from  tears ; 

That  her  fair  form  may  stand  and  shine, 

Make  bright  our  days  and  light  our  dreams,    50 

Turning  to  scorn  with  lips  divine 
The  falsehood  of  extremes  ! 


Love  thou  thy  laud,  with  love  far-brought 

From  out  the  storied  Past,  and  used 

Within  the  Present,  but  transfused  55 

Thro'  future  time  by  power  of  thought. 

True  love  turn'd  round  on  fixed  poles, 
Love,  that  endures  not  sordid  ends, 
For  English  natures,  freemen,  friends, 

Thy  brothers  and  immortal  souls.  60 

But  pamper  not  a  hasty  time. 
Nor  feed  with  crude  imaginings 
The  herd,  wild  hearts  and  feeble  wings, 

That  every  sophister  can  lime. 

Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might  65 

To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  blind,  who  wait  for  day, 

Tho'  sitting  girt  with  doubtful  light. 
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Make  knowledge  circle  with  the  winds ; 

But  let  her  herald.  Reverence,  fly  70 

Before  her  to  whatever  sky 
Bear  seed  of  men  and  growth  of  minds. 

Watch  what  main-currents  draw  the  years  : 

Cut  Prejudice  against  the  grain  : 

But  gentle  words  are  always  gain :  75 

Regard  the  weakness  of  thy  peers : 

Nor  toil  for  title,  place,  or  touch 

Of  pension,  neither  count  on  praise  : 

It  grows  to  guerdon  after-days  : 
Nor  deal  in  watch- words  overmuch  ;  80 

Not  clinging  to  some  ancient  saw  ; 

Not  master'd  by  some  modern  term  ; 

Not  swift  nor  slow  to  change,  but  firm  : 
And  in  its  season  bring  the  law  : 

That  from  Discussion's  lip  may  fall  85 

With  Life,  that,  working  strongly,  binds — 
Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds, 

To  close  the  interests  of  all. 

For  Nature  also,  cold  and  warm, 

And  moist  and  dry,  devising  long,  90 

Thro'  many  agents  making  strong. 
Matures  the  individual  form. 

Meet  is  it  changes  should  control 

Our  being,  lest  we  rust  in  ease. 

We  all  are  changed  by  still  degrees,  95 

All  but  the  basis  of  the  soul. 
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So  let  the  change  which  comes  be  free 
To  ingroove  itself  with  that,  which  flies, 
And  work,  a  joint  of  state,  that  plies 

Its  office,  moved  with  sympathy.  100 

A  saying,  hard  to  shape  in  act ; 

For  all  the  past  of  Time  reveals 

A  bridal  dawn  of  thunder-peals, 
Wherever  Thought  hath  wedded  Fact. 

Ev'n  now  we  hear  with  inward  strife  105 

A  motion  toiling  in  the  gloom — 

The  Spirit  of  the  years  to  come 
Yearning  to  mix  himself  with  Life. 

A  slow-develop'd  strength  awaits 

Completion  in  a  painful  school ;  1 10 

Phantoms  of  other  forms  of  rule, 
New  Majesties  of  mighty  States — 

The  warders  of  the  growing  hour, 
But  vague  in  vapour,  hard  to  mark  ; 
And  round  them  sea  and  air  are  dark  115 

With  great  contrivances  of  Power. 

Of  many  changes,  aptly  join'd, 

Is  bodied  forth  the  second  whole. 

Regard  gradation,  lest  the  soul 
Of  Discord  race  the  rising  wind ;  120 

A  wind  to  puff  your  idol-fires, 

And  heap  their  ashes  on  the  head  ; 

To  shame  the  boast  so  often  made, 
That  we  are  wiser  than  our  sires. 
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Oh  yet,  if  Nature's  evil  star  125 

Drive  men  in  manhood,  as  in  youth, 

To  follow  flying  steps  of  Truth 
Across  the  brazen  bridge  of  war — 

If  New  and  Old,  disastrous  feud, 

Must  ever  shock,  like  armed  foes,  130 

And  this  be  true,  till  Time  shall  close, 

That  Principles  are  rain'd  in  blood  : 

Not  yet  the  wise  of  heart  would  cease 
To  hold  his  hope  thro'  shame  and  guilt, 
But  with  his  hand  against  the  hilt,  135 

Would  pace  the  troubled  land,  like  Peace ; 

Not  less,  tho'  dogs  of  Faction  bay. 

Would  serve  his  kind  in  deed  and  word, 
Certain,  if  knowledge  bring  the  sword, 

That  knowledge  takes  the  sword  away —  140 

Would  love  the  gleams  of  good  that  broke 
From  either  side,  nor  veil  his  eyes  : 
And  if  some  dreadful  need  should  rise 

Would  strike,  and  firmly,  and  one  stroke : 

To-morrow  yet  would  reap  to-day,  145 

As  we  bear  blossom  of  the  dead  ; 

Earn  well  the  thrifty  months,  nor  wed 

Raw  Haste,  half-sister  to  Delay. 

(1833). 
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HANDS  ALT.  ROUND. 

First  pledge  our  Queen  this  solemn  night, 

Then  drink  to  England,  every  guest; 
That  man's  the  best  Cosmopolite 

Who  loves  his  native  country  best. 
May  freedom's  oak  for  ever  live  5 

With  stronger  life  from  day  to  day  ; 
That  man's  the  true  Conservative 

Who  lops  the  moulder'd  branch  away. 
Hands  all  round  ! 

God  the  traitor's  hope  confound  !  10 

To  this  great  cause  of  Freedom  drink,  my  friends, 

And  the  great  name  of  England,  round  and  round. 

To  all  the  loyal  hearts  who  long 

To  keep  our  English  Empire  whole  ! 
To  all  our  noble  sons,  the  strong  15 

New  England  of  the  (Southern  Pole  ! 
To  England  under  Indian  skies. 

To  those  dark  millions  of  her  realm  ! 
To  Canada  whom  we  love  and  prize, 

Whatever  statesman  hold  the  helm.  20 

Hands  all  round  ! 

God  the  traitor's  hope  confound  ! 
To  this  great  name  of  England  drink,  my  friends, 

And  all  her  glorious  empire,  round  and  round. 

To  all  our  statesmen  so  they  be  25 

True  leaders  of  the  land's  desire ! 
To  both  our  Houses,  may  they  see 

Beyond  the  borough  and  the  shire  I 
We  sail'd  wherever  .ship  could  sail. 

We  founded  many  a  mighty  state ;  30 

Pray  God  our  greatness  may  not  fail 

Thro'  craven  fears  of  being  great. 
Hands  all  round  ' 

God  the  traitor's  hope  confound  ! 
To  this  great  cause  of  Freedom  drink  my  friends,       35 

And  the  great  name  of  England,  round  and  round. 

(1851). 
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So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  roll'd 

Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea ; 

Until  King  Arthur's  table,  man  by  man, 

Had  fall'n  in  Lyonnesse  about  their  Lord, 

King  Arthur  :  then,  because  his  wound  was  deep,         5 

The  bold  Sir  Bedivere  uplifted  him. 

Sir  Bedivere,  the  last  of  all  his  knights, 

And  bore  him  to  a  chapel  nigh  the  field, 

A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross. 

That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land.  10 

On  one  side  lay  the  Ocean,  and  on  one 

Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  full. 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere  : 
"  The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all 

The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights  15 

Whereof  this  world  holds  record.     Such  a  sleep 
They  sleep — the  men  I  loved.     I  think  that  we 
Shall  never  more,  at  any  future  tinae. 
Delight  our  souls  with  talk  of  knightly  deeds, 
Walking  about  the  gardens  and  the  halls  20 

Of  Camelot,  as  in  the  days  that  were. 
I  perish  by  this  people  which  I  made, — 
Tho',  Merlin  sware  that  I  should  come  again 
To  rule  once  more — but  let  what  will  be,  be, 
I  am  so  deeply  smitten  thro'  the  helm  25 

That  without  help  I  cannot  last  till  morn. 
Thou  therefore  take  ray  brand  Excalibur, 
Which  was  my  pride  :  for  thou  rememberest  how 
In  those  old  days,  one  summer  noon,  an  arm 
Rose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  30 

Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 
Holding  the  sword — and  how  I  row'd  across 
And  took  it,  and  have  worn  it,  like  a  king : 
183 
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And,  wheresoever  I  am  sung  or  told 

In  aftertime,  this  also  shall  be  known  :  35 

But  now  delay  not :  take  Excalibur, 

And  fling  him  far  into  the  middle  mere  : 

Watch  what  thou  seest,  and  lightly  bring  me  word." 

To  him  replied  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere  : 
"  It  is  not  meet,  Sir  King,  to  leave  thee  thus,  40 

Aidless,  alone,  and  smitten  thro'  the  helm. 
A  little  thing  may  harm  a  wounded  man. 
Yet  I  thy  hest  will  all  perform  at  full. 
Watch  what  I  see,  and  lightly  bring  thee  word." 

So  saying,  from  the  ruin'd  shrine  he  stept,  45 

And  in  the  moon  athwart  the  place  of  tombs. 
Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  ancient  men, 
Old  knights,  and  over  them  the  sea-wind  sang 
Shrill,  chill,  with  flakes  of  foam.     He,  stepping  down 
By  zig-zag  paths,  and  juts  of  pointed  rock,  50 

Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake. 

There  drew  he  forth  the  brand  Excalibur, 
And  o'er  him,  drawing  it,  the  winter  moon. 
Brightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  cloud,  ran  forth 
And  sparkled  keen  with  frost  against  the  hilt :  55 

For  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond  sparks. 
Myriads  of  topaz-lights,  and  jacinth-work 
Of  subtlest  jewellery.     He  gazed  so  long 
That  both  his  eyes  were  dazzled,  as  he  stood. 
This  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind,  60 

In  act  to  throw  :  but  at  the  last  it  seem'd 
Better  to  leave  Excalibur  conceal'd 
There  in  the  many-knotted  waterflags, 
That  whistled  stiff  and  dry  about  the  marge. 
So  strode  he  back  slow  to  the  wounded  king.  65 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere  : 
"  Hast  thou  perform'd  my  mission  which  I  gave  1 
What  is  it  thou  hast  seen  ?  or  what  has  heard  ?  " 
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And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere : 
"  I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds,  70 

And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag." 

To  whom  I'eplied  King  Arthur,  faint  and  pale  : 
"  Thou  hast  betray'd  thy  nature  and  thy  name, 
Not  rendering  true  answer,  as  beseem'd 
Thy  fealty,  nor  like  a  noble  knight :  75 

For  surer  sign  had  follow'd,  either  hand, 
Or  voice,  or  else  a  motion  of  the  mere. 
This  is  a  shameful  thing  for  men  to  lie. 
Yet  now,  I  charge  thee,  quickly  go  again 
As  thou  art  lief  and  dear,  and  do  the  thing  80 

I  bad  thee,  watch,  and  lightly  bring  me  word." 

Then  went  Sir  Bedivere  the  second  time 
Across  the  ridge,  and  paced  beside  the  mere, 
Counting  the  dewy  pebbles,  fix'd  in  thought ; 
But  when  he  saw  the  wonder  of  the  hilt,  85 

How  curiously  and  strangely  chased,  he  smote 
His  palms  together,  and  he  cried  aloud. 

"  And  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  away, 
Surely  a  precious  thing,  one  worthy  note. 
Should  thus  be  lost  for  ever  from  the  earth,  90 

Which  might  have  pleased  the  eyes  of  many  men. 
What  good  should  follow  this,  if  this  were  done  1 
What  harm,  undone?  deep  harm  to  disobey. 
Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule. 
Were  it  well  to  obey  then,  if  a  king  demand  95 

An  act  unprofitable,  against  himself? 
The  King  is  sick,  and  knows  not  what  he  does. 
What  record,  or  what  relic  of  my  lord 
Should  be  to  aftertime,  but  empty  breath 
And  rumours  of  a  doubt  1  but  were  this  kept,  100 

Stored  in  some  treasure-house  of  mighty  kings. 
Some  one  might  .show  it  at  a  joust  of  arms. 
Saying,  '  King  Arthur's  sword,  Excalibur, 
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Wrought  by  the  lonely  maiden  of  the  Lake. 

Nine  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  the  deeps  105' 

Upon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills.' 

So  might  some  old  man  speak  in  the  aftertime 

To  all.  the  people,  winning  reverence. 

But  now  much  honour  and  much  fame  were  lost." 
So  spake  he,  clouded  wdth  his  own  conceit,  110 

And  hid  Excalibur  the  second  time, 

And  .so  strode  back  slow  to  the  wounded  King. 
Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  breathing  heavily  : 

"  What  is  it  thou  hast  seen  ?  or  what  hast  heai'd  1 " 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere  :  115 

"I  heard  the  water  lapping  on  the  crag, 

And  the  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds." 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  much  in  wrath : 
"  Ah,  miserable  and  unkind,  untrue, 
Unknightly,  traitor-hearted  !     Woe  is  me  !  120 

Authority  forgets  a  dying  king, 
Laid  widow'd  of  the  power  in  his  eye 
That  bow'd  the  will.     I  see  thee  what  thou  art. 
For  thou,  the  latest-left  of  all  my  knights. 
In  whom  should  meet  the  offices  of  all,  125 

Thou  wouldst  betray  me  for  the  precious  hilt ; 
Either  from  lust  of  gold,  of  like  a  girl 
Valuing  the  giddy  pleasure  of  the  eyes. 
Yet,  for  a  man  may  fail  in  duty  twice, 
And  the  third  time  may  prosper,  get  thee  hence  :      130 
But,  if  thou  spare  to  fling  Excalibur, 
I  will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands." 
Then  quickly  rose  Sir  Bedivere,  and  ran. 
And,  leaping  down  the  ridges  lighth%  plunged 
Among  the  bulrush-beds,  and  clutch'd  the  sword,     1 35 
And  strongly  wheel'd  and  threw  it.     The  great  brand 
Made  lightnings  in  the  splendour  of  the  moon, 
And  flashing  round  and  round,  and  whirl'd  in  an  arch, 
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Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  morn, 

Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter  shock  140 

By  night,  with  noises  of  the  northern  sea. 

So  flash'd  and  fell  the  brand  Excalibur  : 

But  ere  he  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 

Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 

And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandish 'd  him      145 

Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere. 

And  lightly  went  the  other  to  the  King. 

Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  drawing  thicker  breath  : 
"  Now  see  I  by  thine  eyes  that  this  is  done. 
Speak  out :  what  is  it  thou  hast  heard,  or  seen  ?"      150 

And  answer  made  tlie  bold  Sir  Bedivere  : 
"  Sir  King,  I  closed  mine  eyelids,  lest  the  gems 
Should  blind  my  purpose,  for  I  never  saw. 
Nor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I  die, 
Not  tho'  I  live  three  lives  of  mortal  men,  155 

So  great  a  miracle  as  yonder  hilt. 
Then  with  both  hands  I  flung  him,  wheeling  him  ; 
But  when  I  look'd  again,  behold  an  arm, 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 
That  caught  him  by  the  hilt, -and  brandish'd  him      160 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere." 

And  answer  made  King  Arthur,  breathing  hard  : 
"  My  end  draws  nigh  ;  'tis  time  that  I  were  gone. 
Make  broad  thy  shoulders  to  receive  my  weight. 
And  bear  me  to  the  margin  ;  yet  I  fear  165 

My  wound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I  shall  die." 

So  saying,  from  the  pavement  he  half  rose, 
Slowly,  with  pain,  reclining  on  his  arm, 
And  looking  wistfully  with  wide  blue  eyes 
As  in  a  picture.      Him  Sir  Bedivere  170 

Remorsefully  regarded  thro'  his  tears. 
And  would  have  spoken,  but  he  found  not  words, 
Then  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on  one  knee, 
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O'er  both  his  shoulders  drew  the  languid  hands, 

And  rising  bore  him  thro'  the  place  of  tombs.  175 

But,  as  he  walk'd,  King  Arthur  panted  hard, 
Like  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  on  his  bed 
When  all  the  house  is  mute.     So  sigh'd  the  King, 
Muttering  and  murmuring  at  his  ear,  "  Quick,  (juick  ! 
I  fear  it  i^  too  late,  and  I  shall  die."  180 

But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge  to  ridge. 
Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking,  as  he  walk'd. 
Larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hills. 
He  heard  the  deep  behind  him,  and  a  cry 
Before.     His  own  thought  drove  him  like  a  goad.     185 
Dry  clash'd  his  harness  in  the  icy  caves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and  right 
The  bare  black  cliff  clang'd  round  him,  as  he  based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that  rang 
Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed  heels  190 

And  on  a  sudden,  lo  !  the  level  lake. 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 

Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky  barge, 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stern. 
Beneath  them  ;  and  descending  they  were  wai-e        1 95 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately  forms 
Black-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream — by  these 
Three  Queens  with  crowns  of  gold — and  from  them  rose 
A  cry  that  shiver'd  to  the  tingling  stars. 
And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony,  200 

Of  lamentation,  like  f*  wind,  that  shrills 
All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one  comes, 
Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the  world. 

Then  murmur'd  Arthur,  "  Place  me  in  the  barge," 
And    to    the    barge    they    came.       There    those-  three 
Queens  205 

Put  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  King,  and  wept 
But  she,  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
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And  fairest,  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap, 

And  loosed  the  sliatter'd  casque,  and  chafed  his  hands, 

And  call'd  him  by  his  name,  complaining  loud,  210 

And  dropping  bitter  tears  against  his  brow 

Striped  with  dark  blood  :  for  all  his  face  was  white 

And  colourless,  and  like  the  wither'd  moon 

Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing  east ; 

And  all  his  greaves  and  cuisses  dash'd  with  drops    215 

Of  onset ;  and  the  light  and  lustrous  curls — 

That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 

High  from  the  dais-throne — were  parch'd  with  dust ; 

Or,  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose, 

Mix'd  with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed  his  lips.  220 

So  like  a  shatter'd  column  lay  the  King ; 

Not  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance  in  rest, 

From  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament. 

Shot  thro'  the  lists  at  Camelot,  and  charged 

Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings.  225 

Then  loudly  cried  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere, 
"  Ah  !  my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I  go  ? 
Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my  eyes  1 
For  now  I  see  the  true  old  times  are  dead. 
When  every  morning  brought  a  noble  chance,  230 

And  every  chance  brought  out  a  noble  knight. 
Such  times  have  been  not  since  the  light  that  led 
The  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 
But  now  the  whole  round  table  is  dissolved 
Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world  ;  235 

And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless, 
And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the  years, 
Among  new  men,  strange  faces,  other  minds." 

And  slowly  answer'd  Arthur  from  the  barge  : 
"  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new,       240 
And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 
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Comfort  thyself  :  what  comfort  is  in  me  1 

I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  done 

May  He  within  Himself  make  pure  !  but  thou,         245 

If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 

Pray  for  my  soul.      Moi'e  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 

Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 

Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 

For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats  250 

That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 

If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 

Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend  ? 

For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 

Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God.  255 

But  now  farewell.     I  am  going  a  long  way 

With  these  thou  seest — if  indeed  I  go  — 

(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt) 

To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion  ; 

Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow,  260 

Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly  ;  but  it  lies 

Deep-meadow'd,  happy,  fair  with  orchard-lawns 

And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer  sea. 

Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound." 

So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and  sail  265 

Moved  from  the  brink,  like  some  full-breasted  swan 
^That,  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death, 
Ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes  the  flood 
With  swarthy  webs.     Long  stood  Sir  Bedivere 
Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull  270 

Look'd  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of  dawn. 
And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away. 

(1837). 
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My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men, 

My  tough  lance  thrusteth  sure, 
My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten. 

Because  my  heart  is  pure. 
The  shattering  trumpet  shrilleth  high,  5 

The  hard  brands  shiver  on  the  steel. 
The  splinter'd  spear-shafts  crack  and  fly, 

The  horse  and  rider  reel  : 
They  reel,  they  roll  in  clanging  lists, 

And  when  the  tide  of  combat  stands,  10 

Perfume  and  flowers  fall  in  showers. 

That  lightly  rain  from  ladies'  hands. 

How  sweet  are  looks  that  ladies  bend 

On  whom  their  favours  fall  ! 
For  them  I  battle  till  the  end,  15 

To  save  from  shame  and  thrall  : 
But  all  my  heart  is  drawn  above. 

My  knees  are  bow'd  in  crypt  and  slirine  : 
I  never  felt  the  kiss  of  love. 

Nor  maiden's  hand  in  mine.  20 

More  bounteous  aspects  on  me  beam. 

Me  mightier  transports  move  and  thrill  ; 
So  keep  I  fair  thro'  faith  and  prayer 

A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  will. 

When  down  the  stormy  crescent  goes,  25 

A  light  before  me  swims. 
Between  dark  stems  the  forest  glows, 

I  hear  a  noise  of  hymns : 
Then  by  some  secret  shrine  I  ride  ; 

I  hear  a  voice,  but  none  are  there  ;  30 

The  stalls  are  void,  the  doors  are  wide, 

The  tapers  burning  fair. 
191 
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Fair  gleams  the  snowy  altar-cloth, 

The  silver  vessels  sparkle  clean, 
The  shrill  bell  rings,  the  censer  swings,  35 

And  solemn  chants  resound  between. 

Sometimes  on  lonely  mountain-meres 

I  find  a  magic  bark  ; 
I  leap  on  board  :  no  helmsman  steers  : 

I  float  till  all  is  dark.  40 

A  gentle  sound,  an  awful  light ! 

Three  angels  bear  the  holy  Grail : 
With  folded  feet,  in  stoles  of  white, 

On  sleeping  wings  they  sail. 
Ah,  blessed  vision  !  blood  of  God  !  45 

My  spirit  beats  her  mortal  bars, 
As  down  dark  tides  the  glory  slides, 

And  star-like  mingles  with  the  stars. 

When  on  my  goodly  charger  borne 

Thro'  dreaming  towns  T  go,  50 

The  cock  crows  ere  the  Christmas  morn. 

The  streets  are  dumb  with  snow. 
The  tempest  crackles  on  the  leads, 

And,  ringing,  spins  from  brand  and  mail ; 
But  o'er  the  dark  a  glor}'^  spreads,  55 

And  gilds  the  driving  hail. 
L  leave  the  plain,  I  climb  the  height ; 

No  branchy  thicket  shelter  yields  ; 
But  blessed  forms  in  whistling  storms 

Fly  o'er  waste  fens  and  windy  fields.  60 

A  maiden  knight — to  me  is  given 

Such  hope,  I  know  not  fear  ; 
I  yearn  to  breathe  the  airs  of  heaven 

That  often  meet  me  here. 
I  muse  on  joy  that  will  not  cease,  65 

Pure  spaces  clothed  in  living  beams. 
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Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace, 

Whose  odours  haunt  my  dreams  ; 
And,  stricken  by  an  angel's  hand, 

This  mortal  armour  that  I  wear,  70 

This  weight  and  size,  this  heart  and  eyes, 

Are  touch'd,  are  turn'd  to  finest  air. 

The  clouds  are  broken  in  the  sky, 

And  thro'  the  mountain-walls. 
A  rolling  organ-harmony  75 

Swells  up,  and  shakes  and  falls. 
Then  move  the  trees,  the  copses  nod, 

Wings  flutter,  voices  hover  clear  : 
"  O  just  and  faithful  knight  of  God  ! 

Ride  on  !  the  prize  is  near."  80 

So  pass  I  hostel,  hall,  and  gi-ange  ; 

By  bridge  and  ford,  by  park  and  pale, 
All-arm'd  I  ride,  whate'er  betide. 

Until  I  find  the  holy  Grail. 

(1842). 
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It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king. 

By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren  crags, 

Match'd  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 

Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race. 

That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know  not  ma  5 

I  cannot  rest  from  travel :  I  will  drink 

Life  to  the  lees :  all  times  I  have  enjoy'd 

Greatly,  have  suffer'd  greatly,  both  with  those 

That  loved  me,  and  alone ;  on  shore,  and  when 

Thro'  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades  10 

Vext  the  dim  sea :  I  am  become  a  name  ; 

For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart 

Much  have  I  seen  and  known ;  cities  of  men 
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And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments. 

Myself  not  least,  but  honour'd  of  them  all ;  15 

And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers, 

Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met ; 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 

Gleams  that  untravell'd  world,  whose  margin  fades         20 

For  ever  and  for  ever  when  1  move. 

How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 

To  rust  unburnish'd,  not  to  shine  in  use  ! 

As  tho'  to  bieathe  were  life.     Life  piled  on  life 

Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me  25 

Little  remains  :  but  every  hour  is  saved 

From  that  eternal  silence,  something  more, 

A  bringer  of  new  things  ;  and  vile  it  were 

For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  myself, 

And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire  30 

To  follow  knowledge,  like  a  sinking  star, 

Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 

This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telemachus, 
To  whom  I  leave  the  sceptre  and  the  isle — 
Well-loved  of  me,  discerning  to  fulfil  35 

This  labour,  by  slow  prudence  to  make  mild 
A  rugged  people,  and  thro'  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good. 
Most  blameless  is  he,  centred  in  the  sphere 
Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail  40 

In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 
Meet  adoration  to  my  household  gods, 
When  I  am  gone.     He  works  his  work,  I  mine. 

There  lies  the  port :  the  vessel  puffs  her  sail : 
There  gloom  the  dark  broad  seas.     My  mariners,  45 

Souls  that  have  toil'd,  and  wrought,  and  thought  with  me — 
That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 
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Free  hearts,  free  foreheads — you  and  I  are  old  ; 
Old  age  hath  yet  his  honour  and  his  toil ;  50 

Death  closes  all :  but  something  ere  the  end, 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done, 
Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  Gods. 
The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks  : 
The  long  day  wanes  :  the  slow  moon  climbs  :  the  deep   f>5 
Moans  round  with  many  voices.     Come,  my  friends, 
'Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows ;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths  60 

Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 
It  way  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down  : 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 
Tho'  much  is  taken,  much  abides ;  and  tho'  65 

We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
Moved  earth  and  heaven  ;  that  which  we  are.  we  are  ; 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts. 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield.  70 

(1842). 
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Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea  I 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy, 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  ! 
O  well  for  the  sailor  lad. 

That  he  sings  in  his  Ixjat  on  the  bay  I 
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And  the  stately  sliips  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill ;  10 

But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still  ! 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea  ! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead  15 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 


SONGS  FROM  "THE  PRINCESS." 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea, 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea  ! 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go,  5 

Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow, 

Blow  him  again  to  me  ; 
While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one  sleeps. 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon  ;  10 

Rest,  rest,  on  mother's  breast, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon  ; 
Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest. 
Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west 

Under  the  silver  moon  :  15 

Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep. 
******** 
The  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story  : 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory.  20 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
Blow,  bugle ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 
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O  hark,  O  hear  !  how  thin  and  clear, 

And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going  ! 
O  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar  25 

The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing  ! 
Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying  : 
Blow,  bugle ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river ;  30 

Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  for  ever  and  forever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 


Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead  :  35 

She  nor  swoon'd,  nor  utter'd  cry : 
All  her  maidens,  watching,  said, 

"She  must  weep  or  she  will  die." 

Then  they  praised  him,  soft  and  low. 

Call'd  him  worthy  to  be  loved,  40 

Truest  friend  and  noVjlest  foe  ; 

Yet  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

Stole  a  maiden  from  her  place, 

Lightly  to  the  warrior  stept. 
Took  the  face-cloth  from  the  face ;  45 

Yet  she  never  moved  nor  wept. 

Rose  a  nurse  of  ninety  years. 

Set  his  child  upon  her  knee — 
Like  summer  tempest  came  her  tears — 

"Sweet  my  child,  I  live  for  thee."  50 
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Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean, 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  ey&s. 
In  looking  on  the  happy  Autumn-fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  mure.  65 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail, 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  underworld. 
Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge ; 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more.  60 

Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awaken'd  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square  ; 
So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more.  65 

Dear  as  remember'd  kisses  after  death, 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feign'd 
On  lips  that  are  for  othei's  ;  deep  as  love. 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret ; 
O  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more.  70 

(1847). 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

PRELUDE. 

Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 

Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face, 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace. 

Believing  where  we  cannot  prove  ; 

Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade  ;  5 

Thou  madest  Life  in  man  and  brute ; 
Thou  madest  Death  ;  and  lo,  thy  foot 

Is  on  the  skull  which  thou  hast  made. 
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Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust  : 

Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why,  10 

He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die ; 
And  thou  hast  made  him  :  thou  art  just. 

Thou  seeraest  human  and  divine, 

The  highest,  holiest  manhood,  thou  : 

Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how  ;  1  5 

Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  thine. 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day  ; 

The}^  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be  : 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee, 
And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they.  20 

We  have  but  faith  :  we  cannot  know  ; 

For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see  ; 

And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness  :  let  it  grow. 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more,  25 

But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 

That  mind  and  soul,  according  well. 
May  make  one  music  as  before, 

But  vaster.     We  are  fools  and  slight ; 

We  mock  thee  wiien  we  do  not  fear :  30 

But  help  thy  foolish  ones  to  bear ; 
Help  thy  vain  worlds  to  bear  thy  light. 

Forgive  what  seem'd  my  sin  in  me  ; 

What  seem'd  my  worth  since  I  began ; 

For  merit  lives  from  man  to  man,  35 

And  not  from  man,  O  Lord,  to  thee. 
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Forgive  my  grief  for  one  removed, 

Thy  creature,  whom  I  found  so  fair. 

I  trust  he  lives  in  thee,  and  there 
I  find  him  worthier  to  be  loved.  40 

Forgive  these  wild  and  wandering  cries, 

Confusions  of  a  wasted  youth  ; 

Forgive  them  where  they  fail  in  truth, 
And  in  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 

(1849). 


THE  EAGLE. 


He  clasps  the  crag  with  crooked  hands ; 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 
Ring'd  with  the  azure  world,  he  stands. 

The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls ; 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls, 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls. 


NOTES. 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 

THE  ANCIENT  MARINER. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  poem  was  written  and  published 
have  been  aheady  related  in  the  Introduction  (see  pp.  ix-xiv).  Some 
further  particulars  of  the  suggestions  made  by  Wordsworth  may  here 
be  given,  from  his  own  account,  previously  quoted  only  in  part : 
"  For  example,  some  crime  was  to  be  committed  which  should  bring 
upon  the  Old  Navigator,  as  Coleridge  afterwards  delighted  to  call 
him,  the  spectral  persecution,  as  a  consequence  of  that  crime,  and  his 
own  wanderings.  I  had  been  reading  in  Shelvocke's  Vdjaijes  a  day  or 
two  before  that,  while  doubling  Cape  Horn,  they  frequentl}'  saw 
albatrosses  in  that  latitude,  the  largest  sort  of  sea-fowl,  some  extending 
their  wings  twelve  or  thirteen  feet.  'Suppose,' said  I,  '3'ou  represent 
him  as  having  killed  one  of  these  birds  on  entering  the  South  Sea,  and 
that  the  tutelary  spirits  of  these  regions  take  upon  them  to  avenge  the 
crime.'  The  incident  was  thought  fit  for  the  purpose,  and  adopted 
accordingly.  I  also  suggested  the  navigation  of  the  ship  by  the  dead 
men,  but  do  not  recollect  that  I  had  anything  more  to  do  with  the 
scheme  of  the  poem.  The  gloss  with  which  it  was  subsequentl}' 
accompanied  was  not  thought  of  by  either  of  us  at  the  time ;  at  least 
not  a  hint  of  it  was  given  to  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  a 
gratuitous  afterthought.  We  began  the  composition  together  on  that, 
to  me,  memoi-able  evening.  I  furnished  two  or  three  lines  at  the 
beginning  of  the  poem,  in  particular, — 

And  listened  like  a  three  years'  child  : 
The  Mariner  had  his  will." 

Coleridge  seems  later  to  have  had  doubts  whether  Wordsworth's 
suggestion  of  moral  responsibility  was  consistent  with  the  imaginative 
character  of  the  poem  as  a  whole.  He  is  reported  as  .saying  in  his 
Table  Talk  on  May  31,  1830  : — "  Mrs.  Barbauld  once  told  me  that  she 
admired  The  Ancient  Mariner  very  much,  but  that  there  were  two 
faults  in  it, — it  was  improbable,  and  had  no  moral.  As  for  the  proba- 
bility, I  owned  that  that  might  admit  some  question  ;  but  as  to  the 
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want  of  a  moral,  I  told  her  that  in  my  own  judgment  the  poem  had  too 
much  ;  and  that  the  only,  or  chief  fault,  if  I  might  say  so,  was  the 
obtrusion  of  the  moral  sentiment  so  openly  on  the  reader  as  a  principle 
or  cause  of  action  in  a  work  of  pure  imagination.  It  ought  to  have  had 
no  more  moral  than  the  Arabian  Nights'  tale  of  the  merchant's /fitting 
down  to  eat  dates  by  the  side  of  a  well  and  throwing  the  shells  aside, 
and  lo  !  a  genie  starts  up  and  says  he  mni^t  kill  the  aforesaid  merchant 
because  one  of  the  date  shells  had,  it  seems,  put  out  tlie  ej'e  of  the 
genie's  son." 

The  marginal  gloss  was  added  b}'  Coleridge  in  the  edition  of  1817, 
together  with  a  Latin  motto  from  Burnet,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
ti-anslation  : — "  I  readily  believe  that  there  are  more  invisible  beings  in 
the  universe  than  visible.  But  who  shall  explain  to  us  the  nature,  the 
rank  and  kinship,  the  distinguishing  marks  and  graces  of  each  ?  What 
do  they  do?  Where  do  they  dwell?  The  human  mind  has  circled 
round  this  knowledge,  but  never  attained  to  it.  Yet  there  is  profit,  I 
do  not  doubt,  in  sometimes  contemplating  in  the  mind,  as  in  a  picture, 
the  image  of  a  greater  and  better  world :  lest  the  intellect,  habituated 
to  the  petty  details  of  dail^'  life,  should  be  contracted  within  too  narrow 
limits  and  settle  down  wholly  on  trifles.  But,  meanwhile,  a  watchful 
eye  must  be  kept  on  truth,  and  proportion  observed,  that  we  va&y 
distinguish  the  certain  from  the  uncertain,   day  from  night." 

It  has  been  thought  that  Coleridge  took  some  hints  from  the  Strange 
and  Dangerous  Voijage  of  Captain  Thomas  James  (London,  163.3),  and 
from  an  earlier  story  of  Saint  Paulinus,  but  his  borrowings  from  these 
sources  were  certainly  slight.  The  invention  of  the  subject,  as  well  as 
its  imaginative  treatment,  is  substantially  his  own. 

Page  1.,  Lines  10-11.   loon,  an  idle,  stupid,  worthless  fellow. 

eftsoons,  forthwith,  immediatelj'.  These  obsolete  words  are  used  to 
recall  the  style  of  the  old  ballads,  which  Coleridge  was  trjing  to  revive, 
and  to  suggest  that  the  time  of  the  story  was  somewhat  remote. 
What  other  words  in  Part  I  produce  the  same  impression  ? 

Notice  what  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Mariner  is  brought  before  the 
mind  by  the  mention  of  successive  details  of  his  personal  appearance. 

2,  2.3-4.  As  the  ship  sailed  further  away  from  the  harbour,  first  the 
church,  then  the  hill,  and  last  the  top  of  the  lighthouse  upon  the  hill 
disappeared  from  view. 

25.  If  the  sun  rose  on  the  left,  in  what  direction  was  the  ship 
sailing  ? 
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29-30.  At  tlie  equator  tlie  noon  sun  is  never  far  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  during  the  equinoxes  it  is  directly  overhead.  See  lines 
111   114. 

32.  bassoon.  Tliis  particular  detail  was  probably  suggested  to 
Coleridge  by  the  fact  that  during  his  residence  at  Stowey,  his  friend, 
Poole,  added  a  bassoon  to  the  instruments  used  in  the  village  church. 

36.  minstrelsy,  band  of  minstrels. 

41.  drawn  (in  the  marginal  note)  seems  to  be  a  printer's  mistake 
for  "driven,"  but  it  is  the  reading  given  in  all  the  editions  during 
Coleridge's  lifetime. 

3.  46-48.  Write  out  this  metaphor  in  your  own  words  so  as  to  make 
sure  that  j'ou  understand  it. 

55-57.  clifts,  cliffs ;  sheen,  brightness,  splendour  ;  ken,  see,  discern. 
Compare  notes  above  on  lines  10-11. 
58.  between  the  ship  and  the  land. 
62.  in  a  swound,  heard  in  a  swoon. 

4.  75.  stroud,  a  rope  running  from  the  mast-head  to  the  ship's  side. 
76.  vesper,  (Latin)  evening  ;  in  its  plural  form  the  term  is  usually 

applied  to  the  evening  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

81.  crossbo^v.  This  suggests  that  the  time  of  the  story  was  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  or  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
the  crossbow  was  still  in  common  use. 

83.  Why  "upon  the  right?  "  The  reader  should  trace  the  voyage 
of  the  ship  on  a  map  ;  it  must  have  been  now  about  nine  days'  sail  from 
a  point  between  Cape  Horn  and  the  South  Pole. 

98.  uprist,  used  instead  of  "uprose"  (as  "eat"  instead  of  "eaten" 
in  line  67)  to  give  the  suggestion  of  language  of  the  olden  time. 

5.  104.    In  the  edition  of  1817  Coleridge  altered  this  line  to  read 

The  furrow  streamed  off  free, 
and  added  in  a  footnote  :   "In  the  former  edition  the  line  was — 
The  furrow  followed  free  ; 

but  I  had  not  been  long  on  board  a  ship  before  I  perceived  that  this 
was  the  image  as  seen  by  a  spectator  from  the  shore,  or  from  another 
vessel.  From  the  ship  itself  the  ivnke  appears  like  a  brook  flowing  off 
from  the  stern."  But  in  1828  and  after,  the  original  reading  was 
restored. 

107.  Notice  the  sudden  check  in  the  verse  at  the  end  of  this  line, 
and  the  contrast  with  the  swift  movement  of  the  preceding  stanza. 
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128.  death -fires,  phosphoresiretit  lights,  towliicli  tlie  Kailois  attached 
a  supenstitious  significance. 

6.  133.  well-a-day,  an  antique  exclamation  of  lament,  as  "gramercy" 
in  line  lG-4  is  of  joy  and  thankfulne.'is. 

152.   wist,  knew.     See  notes  above  on  use  of  old  words. 

7.  164.  "I  took  tlie  thought  of  'grinning  for  jo>j^  from  poor 
Burnett's  remark  to  me,  when  we  had  climbed  to  tlie  top  of  Plinlinunoii, 
and  were  nearly  dead  with  thirst.  We  could  not  speak  for  the 
constriction,  till  we  found  a  little  puddle  under  a  stone.  He  said  to 
me,  'You  grinned  like  an  idiot!'  He  had  done  the  same." — Table 
TaJk. 

184.  gossatneres,  fine  spider-threads. 

185-9.  Coleindge  made  considerable  alterations,  omissions  and 
additions  in  this  part  of  the  poem  after  it  was  lii-st  published. 
Another  version  of  this  stanza  reads  : 

Are  those  her  ribs  which  fleclted  the  sun 

Like  bars  of  a  dungeon  grate  ? 
Are  these  two  all,  all  of  the  crew, 

That  woman  and  her  mate  ? 

And  he  left  the  following  additional  stanza  in  manuscript : 

This  ship  it  was  a  plankless  thingf 

A  bare  Anatomj' ! 

A  plankless  Spectre— and  it  moved 

Like  a  being  of  the  Sea  ! 

The  woman  and  a  fleshless  man 

Therein  sate  merrily. 

8.  197.  What  is  it  that  the  Woman  Life-in-Death  has  won,  and 
what  difference  does  this  make  to  the  story? 

199-200.     A  fine  description  of  the  sudden  darkness  of  the  tropics. 

209-11.  A  star  within  the  lower  tip  of  the  crescent  moon  is  never 
seen.  This  is  Coleridge's  imaginative  way  of  using  what  he  describes 
in  a  manuscript  note  as  the  "common  superstition  among  sailors  that 
something  evil  is  about  to  happen  whenever  a  star  dogs  the  moon." 

9.  223.  Notice  at  the  end  of  each  part  the  repeated  reference  to  the 
crime  the  Ancient  Mariner  has  committed. 

226-7.  "For  the  last  two  lines  of  tiiis  stanza  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Wordsworth.  It  was  on  a  delightful  walk  from  Nether  Sto wey  to 
Dulverton,  with  him  and  his  sister,  in  the  autumn  of  1797,  that  this 
poem  was  planned  and  in  part  composed." — Coleridge's  note  in  the 
edition  of  1817. 
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10.  254.  reek,  give  off  vapour. 

267-8.  The  white  moonlight,  as  if  in  mockery,  covered  the  hot  sea 
with  a  sheen  like  that  of  April  hoar  frost. 

11.  294.  Note  this  and  other  indications  that  the  religious  setting 
of  the  poem  is  Roman  Catholic — another  way  of  suggesting  the  atmos- 
phere of  antiquity. 

297.  The  buckets  looked  silly  because  tiiey  had  stayed  so  long  dry 
and  useless. 

12.  302.  dank,  wet. 

314.   sheen,  bright.     The  reference  seems  to  be  to  the  Polar  Lights, 
known  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  as  the  Aurora  Borealis. 
319.  sedge,  coarse  grass  growing  in  a  swamp. 

13.  333.  had  been  (subjunctive  mood),  would  have  been. 

15.  394.   I  have  not  the  power  ;  I  cannot. 

16.  435.  charnel-dungeon,  a  vault  for  the  bones  of  tiie  dead. 

18.  489.  rood,  cross. 

19.  512.  shrieve  (usually  pronounced  and  written  "shrive")  to 
absolve  after  confession. 

524.  trow,  trust,  believe,  think. 

20.  535.  ivy-tod,  ivy-bush. 

21.  575.  crossed  his  brow,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his 
forehead  to  warn  off  evil  spirits. 

23.  623.  of  sense  forlorn,  one  who  has  lost  his  senses. 


KUBLA   KHAN. 

In  a  note  to  this  poem  on  its  publication  in  1816,  Coleridge  relates 
the  circumstances  of  its  composition.  Being  in  ill-liealth,  he  had 
retired  to  a  lonely  farmhouse  on  Exmoor,  and  an  anodyne  had  been 
prescribed,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  fell  asleep  in  his  chair  at  the 
moment  that  he  was  reading  the  following  sentence  from  the  old  book 
of  travels  known  as  Purchas  hix  Pilgrimage  : — "  In  Xamdu  did  Cublai 
Can  build  a  stately  palace,  encompassing  sixteen  miles  of  plain  ground 
with  a  wall,  wherein  are  fertile  meadows,  pleasatit  springs,  delightful 
streams,  and  all  Korts  of  beasts  of  chase  and  game,  and  in  the  midst 
thereof  a  sumptuous  house  of  pleasure."  Coleridge  adds:  — "The 
Author  continued  for  about  three  hours  in  a  profound  sleep,  at  least  of 
the  external  senses,  during  whicii  tinje  lie  has  the  most  vivid  confidence 
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that  he  could  not  have  composed  less  than  from  two  to  three  hundred 
lines  ;  if  that  indeed  can  be  called  composition  in  which  all  the  images 
rose  up  before  him  as  things,  with  a  parallel  production  of  the  corres- 
pondent expressions,  without  any  sensation  or  consciousness  of  effort. 
On  awaking  he  appeared  to  himself  to  have  a  distinct  recollection  of 
the  whole,  and  taking  his  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  instantlj''  and  eagerly 
wrote  down  the  lines  that  are  here  preserved.  At  this  moment  he  was 
unfortunately  called  out  by  a  person  on  business  from  Porlock,  and 
detained  by  him  above  an  hour,  and  on  his  return  to  his  room,  found, 
to  his  no  small  surprise  and  mortification,  that  though  he  still  retained 
some  vague  and  dim  recollection  of  the  general  purport  of  the  vision, 
yet,  with  the  exception  of  some  eight  or  ten  scattered  lines  and 
images,  all  the  rest  had  passed  away  like  the  images  on  the  surface  of 
a  stream  into  which  a  stone  had  been  cast,  but,  alas  !  without  the  after 
restoration  of  the  latter  ! " 

Kubla  Khan  in  the  thirteenth  century  founded  the  Mongol  dynasty 
in  Cliina,  and  made  Pekin  the  capital  of  his  empire,  \\hich  was  the 
largest  that  has  ever  existed  in  Asia.  He  was  an  enlightened  but 
ambitious  ruler,  very  fond  of  pomp  and  splendour. 

23.  13.  ath-wart  a  cedarn  cover,  across  a  cedar  wood. 

24.  41.   Abora,  apparently  a  mountain  of  Coleridge's  imagination. 


CHRISTABEL. 

This  pas.sage  was  described  by  Coleridge  himself  as  ' '  the  best  and 
sweetest  lines  I  ever  wrote."  Christabel  was  begun  in  1797-8,  and 
continued  in  1800.  Scott  heard  it  recited  while  it  was  still  in  manu- 
script, and  the  melodj^  of  the  verse  made  such  an  impression  on  his 
mind  that  he  adopted  it  for  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Christabel 
in  its  fragmentary  state  was  printed  in  1816;  Coleridge  said  in  1821, 
"Of  my  poetic  works  I  would  fain  finish  Christabel,"  but  he  never 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  It  remains,  however,  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
and  beautiful  poems  of  the  Romantic  Revival. 


FROST  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

Mrs.  Coleridge  was  wont  to  complain  to  her  friends  that  her  husband 
"  would  walk  up  and  down  composing  poetry  instead  of  coming  to  bed  at 
proper  hours."  This  poem  was  the  outcome  of  a  midnight  meditation 
in  his  cottage  at  Stowey  in  Febniary,  1798,  and  Mas  published  in  the 
same  year. 
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26.  27.  stranger,  a  film  of  soot  sticking  to  tlie  bars  of  the  grate, 
which,  according  to  a  common  English  superstition,  betokens  the 
coming  of  a  visitor. 

29-39.  Coleridge  was  born  at  Ottery  St.  Mar}',  in  Devonshire, 
where  his  father  was  vicar  of  the  parish  and  master  of  the  grammar 
school.  .Soon  after  his  father's  death,  in  1781,  Coleridge  was  admitted 
to  Christ's  Hospital,  the  great  London  charity  school,  where  he  used 
to  lie  on  the  roof  and  gaze  upon  the  clouds  and  stars.  (See  lines  5^-54.) 
As  to  the  severity  of  his  master,  Boyer,  sec  Lamb's  Essays  on  Christ's 
Hospital  in  Nineteenth  Century  Prose,  and  notes  thereon  (pp.  257-8). 

43-44.  Coleridge  wa.s  very  fond  of  his  sister  Ann,  who  was  five  years 
older  than  himself  and  had  been  his  playmate  when  he  was  still  in 
petticoats.     She  died  in  1791,  to  his  great  grief. 

27.  55-65.  There  was  no  likelihood  at  this  time  that  Coleridge 
would  live  in  the  Lake  District,  but  he  fulfilled  his  own  prophec}'  in 
1800  by  removing  to  (ireta  Hall,  Keswick,  from  which  he  writes  soon 
after  his  settlement  there  of  his  little  son's  enjoyment  of  Nature  : 
"I  look  at  my  doted-on  Hartley — he  moves,  he  lives,  he  finds  impulses 
from  within  and  from  without,  he  is  the  darling  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
breeze.  Nature  seems  to  bless  him  as  a  thing  of  her  own.  He  looks 
at  the  clouds,  the  mountains,  the  living  beings  of  the  earth,  and  vaults 
and  jubilates  !" 

28.  11-  grannam,  grandmother. 
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This  was  written  a  few  months  before  Coleridge's  death,  and  inscribed 
upon  his  tombstone  in  Highgate  Churchyard. 

6.  death  in  life.  See  line  193  of  The  Ancient  Mariner,  upon  which 
Professor  Dowden  remarks:  "The  Nightmare  Life-in-Death,  she  it 
was  who,  with  her  numbing  spell,  haunted  Coleridge  himself  in  after 
days."  He  suffered  a  great  deal  from  ill-health  and  depression,  in 
part  the  cause,  in  part  the  effect,  of  his  habit  of  taking  laudanum. 
For  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life  he  was  under  the  care  of  friends. 


WILLIAM   WORDSWORTH. 

THE  PRELUDE. 

This  poem  is  so  called  because  it  was  intended  to  be  introductory  to 
a  great  philosophical  poem  Wordsworth  planned  on  retiring  to  the 
Lake  District  in  1799,  "with  the  hope  of  being  enabled  to  construct 
a  literary  work  that  might  live."  As  a  preliminary  it  seemed  to  him 
a  reasonable  thing  "that  he  should  take  a  review  of  his  own  mind, 
and  examine  how  far  Nature  and  education  had  qualified  him  for  such 
an  employment."'  The  pliilosophical  poem  was  to  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  only  one  of  these,  The  Excursion,  was  ever  finished.  But 
the  introductory' work,  in  which  Wordsworth  "undertook  to  record, 
in  verse,  the  origin  and  progress  of  his  own  powers,  as  far  as  he  was 
acquainted  with  them,'  was  completed  in  1805,  although  it  was  not 
published  till  1850,  after  the  poet's  death,  when  it  was  given  the  title, 
The  Prelude,  or  Groivth  of  a  Poet's  Mind  ;  an  Autobiographical  Poem. 
Our  extract  is  taken  from  Book  I,  which  was  begun  at  Goslar,  in 
Germany,  and  finished  in  the  first  year  or  two  of  Wordsworth's 
settlement  at  Clrasmere.  Lines  101-163  were  published  in  1809  in 
Coleridge's  periodical  The  Friend.  The  whole  poem  was  addressed  to 
Coleridge  as  "  a  dear  friend,  most  distinguislied  for  his  knowledge  and 
genius,  and  to  whom  the  author's  intellect  is  deeply  indebted." 

29.  2-4.  Wordsworth  was  born  at  Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland, 
and  in  his  ninth  j'ear  was  sent  to  Hawkshead  Grammar  School  in  the 
Vale  of  Esthwaite. 

10.  springes,  snares.  Hamlet  1.  iii.  115:  "Ay,  springes  to  catch 
woodcocks." 

26.  the  cultured  Vale,  identified  by  Professor  Knight  with  the 
neighbouring  valley  of  Yewdale. 

30.  1-   object,  what  we  aimed  at.     end,  what  actualh'  resulted. 
40.   Dust  as  we  are,  in  spit«  of  our  mortal  bodies. 

5".   her,  Nature. 

31.  73.  elfin  pinnace,  fairy  bark.  Tlie  "  craggy  ridge"  was  probably 
Ironkeld,  tlie  "huge  peak"  behind  it  Wetherlam  ;  but  there  are 
other  ridges  and  peaks  about  Esthwaite  answering  to  Wordsworth's 
description.  A  similar  impression  may  be  obtained  by  rowing  out 
into  anj'  lake  surrounded  by  ridges  witli  liigher  mountains  behind  them. 
It  is  the  moral  and  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  impression  that  is 
Wordsworth's  own. 
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80.  struck  with  the  oars. 

32-3,  101-163.  When  Wordsworth  published  these  lines  in  1809  he 
gave  them  the  title  Growth  of  Genius  from  the  Influence  of  Natural 
Objects  on  the  Imagination  in  Boyhood  and  Early  Youth. 

101-114.  The  nominative  of  this  whole  sentence  is  "thou,"  referring 
to  the  "  Wisdom  and  Spirit  of  the  universe,"'  addressed  in  the  opening 
lines;  the  verb  is  "didst  intertwine;"  and  lines  108-114  are  an 
extension  of  this  predicate.  By  intertwining  the  passions  with  Nature, 
the  Divine  Spirit  purifies  and  ennobles  them  ;  the  very  emotions  of 
pain  and  fear,  awakened  by  contact  with  Nature,  gain  a  touch  of 
Natvire's  grandeur, 

33.  133-7.  What  is  meant  exactly  by  "shod  with  steel"  and 
"games  confederate"'? 

143.  an  alien  sound.  The  M'eird  echo  from  the  distant  liills  seemed 
to  come  from  another  world. 

150.   reflex,  the  reflection  of  a  star  in  the  ice. 

loo.  spinning  still.  To  the  swift  skater,  aided  by  the  wind,  the 
banks  seem  to  Vie  moving  in  the  contrarj-  direction,  and  their  motion 
seems  to  continue  for  a  moment  or  two  even  after  he  has  stopped,  the 
mental  impression  being  retained. 


LINES  COMPOSED  ABOVE  TINTERN  ABBEY. 

Wordsworth  wrote  of  this  poem,  originall}'  published  in  Lyrical 
BalladK  : — "No  poem  of  mine  was  composed  under  circumstances  more 
pleasant  for  me  to  remember  than  this.  I  began  it  upon  lea\ang 
Tintern,  after  crossing  the  Wye,  and  concluded  it  just  as  I  was 
entering  Bristol  in  the  evening,  after  a  ramble  of  four  or  five  days 
with  my  sister.  Not  a  line  of  it  was  altered,  and  not  any  part  of  it 
written  down  till  I  reached  Bristol." 

The  importance  of  this  poem  as  an  illustration  of  Wordswortlfs 
view  of  Nature  has  been  already'  touched  on  in  the  Introduction  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  urged  too  strongl)'.  Myers  says: — "To  compare  small 
things  with  great — or,  rather,  to  compare  great  things  with  things 
vastly  greater — the  essential  spirit  of  the  Lines  near  Tintern  Abbey  was 
for  practical  purposes  as  new  to  mankind  as  the  essential  spirit  of  the 
Sennon  on  the  Mount.  Not  the  isolated  expression  of  moial  ideas, 
but  their  fusion  into  a  whole  in  one  memorable  personality,  is  that 
which  connects  them  for  ever  with  a  single  name.     Therefore  it  is  that 
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Wordsworth  is  venerated;  because  to  so  many  men — indifferent,  it  niaj'^ 
be,  to  literary  or  poetical  effects,  as  such — he  has  shown  by  the  subtle 
intensity  of  his  own  emotion  how  the  contemplation  of  Nature  can  be 
made  a  revealing  agency,  like  Love  or  Prayer — an  opening,  if  indeed 
there  be  any  opening,  into  the  transcendent  world." 

34.  !--•  Wordsworth's  earlier  visit  was  made,  alone  and  on  foot,  in 
1793. 

3-5.  The  Wye  Valley,  above  Tintern  Abbey,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
beautiful  river  scenery  in  England.  Although  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  sea,  the  stream  is  free  from  the  influence  of  the  tide  ;  and  rocks, 
meadows,  and  wooded  cliffs  combine  to  make  the  scene  one  of  romantic 
loveliness. 

23-50.  The  memory  has  been  a  consolation  to  the  poet  amid  the 
noise  and  loneliness  of  city  life  (23-31);  it  has  given  him,  too,  feelings 
of  pleasure,  which  he  no  longer  remembers,  but  which,  he  is  sure,  have 
had  their  influence  on  his  moral  character  (31-36) ;  and,  finally,  when 
perplexed  by  the  mysteries  of  human  life,  he  has  been  uplifted  by  the 
recollection  of  Nature's  loveliness  to  a  mood,  in  which  the  soul,  endowed 
with  spiritual  insight,  penetrates  beyond  material  things  to  the  secret 
of  life,  and  sees  ■with  joj'  the  divine  harmony  underlying  tiie  apparent 
contradictions  of  the  world  (36-50).  Wordsworth  gives  frequent 
expression  to  this  article  of  his  faith  in  The  Prelude,  from  which  the 
following  lines  may  be  quoted  (Book  II)  : — 

If,  in  this  time 
Of  dereliction  and  dismay,  I  yet 
Despair  not  of  our  nature,  but  retain 
A  more  than  Roman  confidence,  a  faith 
That  fails  not,  in  all  sorrow  my  support, 
The  blessing  of  my  life  ;  the  gift  is  yours, 
Ye  winds  and  sounding  cataracts  !  'tis  yours 
Ye  mountains  !  thine,  O  Nature  1  Thou  hast  fed 
My  lofty  speculations  ;  and  in  thee, 
For  this  uneasy  heart  of  ours,  I  find 
A  never-failing  principle  of  joy 
And  purest  passion. 

See  also  p.  32  of  this  issue,  lines  101-114. 

35.  56.     Have  oppressed  my  spirits. 

36.  Wordsworth  in  this  passage  distinguishes  three  periods  in  his 
relation  to  Nature.  In  the  first,  Nature  merely  oSered  opportunity'  for 
boyish  pleasures,  such  as  bird-nesting,  rowing,  and  skating,  described  in 
the  extract  from  The  Prehuh' ;  in  the  second  he  took  delight  in  the 
forms  and  colours  of  the  woods  and  mountains  and  the  sound  of  the 
waterfalls — a  delight  of  ej-c  and  car  only,  for  he  wad  as  yet  insensible 
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to  the  moods 
Of  time  and  season,  to  the  moral  power, 
The  affections  and  the  spirit  of  the  place. 

In  the  third  period,  Nature  had  a  moral  and  spiritual  significance  and 
helped  him  to  understand  the  mj-stery  of  human  life.  The  best  com- 
mentary is  a  passage  in  Tlie  Prelude  (Book  Till),  in  which  he  sets 
forth  the  same  succession  of  his  delight  in  Nature — first,  animal ; 
second,  sensuous  ;  third,  moral  and  contemplative  : — 

Yet  deem  not,  Friend  !  that  human  kind  with  me 

Thus  early  took  a  place  pre-eminent ; 

Nature  herself  was,  at  this  unripe  time, 

But  secondary  to  my  own  pursuits 

And  animal  activities,  and  all 

Their  trivial  pleasures  ;  and  when  these  had  drooped 

And  tjradually  expired,  and  Nature,  prized 

For  her  own  sake,  became  my  joy,  even  then  — 

And  upwards  through  late  youth,  until  not  less 

Than  two-aud -twenty  summers  had  been  told — 

Was  Man  in  my  afltections  and  regards 

Subordinate  to  her,  her  visible  forms 

And  viewless  agencies  :  a  passion,  she 

A  rapture  often,  and  immediate  love 

Ever  at  hand  :  he,  only  a  delight 

Occasional,  an  accidental  grace, 

His  hour  being  not  yet  come. 

90-104.  In  this,  which  we  have  called  the  moral  or  contemplative 
period,  Wordsworth  sees  ever}'  object  in  Nature  as  pervaded  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.     The  Prelude,  Book  II  :— 

Thus  while  the  days  flew  by,  and  years  passed  on. 

From  Nature  and  her  overflowing  soul, 

I  had  received  so  much,  that  all  my  thoughts 

Were  steeped  in  feeling  ;  I  was  only  then 

Contented,  when  with  bliss  ineffable 

I  felt  the  sentiment  of  Being  spread 

O'er  all  that  moves  and  all  that  seemeth  still ; 

O'er  all  that,  lost  beyond  the  reach  of  thought 

And  human  knowledge,  to  the  humati  eye 

Invisible,  yet  liveth  to  the  heart ; 

O'er  all  that  leaps  and  runs,  and  shouts  and  sings. 

Or  beats  the  gladsome  air  ;  o'er  all  that  glides 

Beneath  the  wave,  yea,  in  the  wave  itself, 

And  mighty  depth  of  waters. 

37.  108.  Wordswortli  noted  the  resemblance  of  this  line  to  Young's 
Nu/fit-TJtuiojhtu,  in  which  it  is  said  that  "Our  senne-s,  as  our  reason,  are 
divine,"  "And  half -create  the  AAundrous  world  they  see." 
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110.  In  nature  as  revealed  and  interpreted  by  the  senses. 

114-122.  Dorthy  Wordsworth  was  a  little  younger  than  her  brother, 
and  even  in  her  childhood  was  a  refining  influence  in  his  life.  He 
writes  of   her  in    The  Span-ow's  I^est :  — 

The  Blessing  of  my  later  years 
Was  with  me  when  a  boy  ! 
She  gave  me  eyes,  she  gave  me  ears  ; 
And  hvimble  cares,  and  delicate  fears  ; 
A  heart,  the  fountain  of  sweet  tears  ; 
And  love,  and  thought,  and  joy. 

From  childhood  they  were  separated  until  they  were  both  over 
twenty,  wdien  Dorothy  became,  not  only  her  brother's  constant 
companion  and  helper,  but  a  hallowing  influence  in  the  crisis  of  his 
life.  Speaking  in  T/te  Prelude  of  the  time  in  his  early  manhood 
when  he  was  depressed  and  bewildered  by  intellectual  and  religious 

difficulties,  he  says  :  — 

Then  it  was — 
Thanks  to  the  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good  !— 
That  the  beloved  sister  in  whose  sight 

Those  days  were  passed 

Maintained  for  me  a  saving  intercourse 

With  my  true  self ;  for,  though  bedimmed  and  changed 

Much,  as  it  seemed,  I  was  no  further  changed 

Than  as  a  clouded  and  a  waning  moon  : 

She  whispered  still  that  brightness  would  return, 

She,  in  the  midst  of  all,  preserved  me  still 

A  Poet,  made  me  seek  beneath  that  name. 

And  that  alone,  my  office  upon  earth. 

Dorothy  Wordsworth  did  not  attain  to  her  brother's  contemplative 
view  of  Natiu-e,  whose  beauty  she  found  sufficient  in  itself,  without 
attaching  to  it  moral  or  philosophic  significance. 

Her  eye  was  not  the  mistress  of  her  heart ; 
Far  less  did  rules  prescribed  by  passive  taste. 
Or  barren  intermeddling  subtleties. 
Perplex  her  mind  ;  but,  wise  as  women  are 
When  genial  circumstance  hath  favoured  them. 

She  welcomed  what  was  given,  and  craved  no  more 

Birds  in  the  bower,  and  lambs  in  the  green  field. 

Could  they  have  known  her,  would  have  loved  ;  methought 

Her  very  presence  such  a  sweetness  breathed. 

That  flowers,  and  trees,  and  even  the  silent  hills. 

And  everything  she  looked  on,  should  have  had 

An  intimation  how  she  bore  herself 

Towards  them  and  to  all  creatures.     God  delights 

In  such  a  being  ;  for,  her  common  thoughts 

Are  piety,  her  life  is  gratitude. 

The  Prelude,  Book  XII. 
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Summing  up,  at  the  end  of  the  poem,  the  personal  influences  that 
have  moulded  his  character,  Wordsworth  gives  the  first  place  to  his 

sister : — 

Child  of  tny  parents  I  Sister  of  my  soul ! 

Thanks  in  sincerest  verse  have  been  elsewhere 

Poured  out  for  all  the  early  tenderness 

Which  I  from  thee  imbibed  :  and  'tis  most  true 

That  later  seasons  owed  to  thee  no  less  ; 

For,  s|iite  of  thy  sweet  Influence  and  the  touch 

Of  kindred  hands  that  opened  out  the  springs 

Of  genial  thought  in  childhood,  and  in  spite 

Of  all  that  unassisted  I  had  marked 

In  life  or  nature  of  those  charms  minute 

That  win  their  way  into  the  heart  by  stealth, 

Still,  to  the  very  out-going  of  youth, 

I  too  exclusively  esteemed  that  love, 

And  sought  that  beauty,  which,  as  Milton  sings, 

Hath  terror  in  it.     Thou  didst  soften  down 

This  over-sternness  ;  but  for  thee,  dear  Friend  ! 

My  soul,  too  reckless  of  mild  grace,  had  stood 

In  her  original  self  too  confident. 

Retained  too  long  a  countenance  severe  ; 

A  rock  with  torrents  roaring,  with  the  clouds 

Familiar,  and  a  favourite  of  the  stars : 

But  thou  didst  plant  its  crevices  with  flowers. 

Hang  it  with  shrabs  that  twinkle  in  the  breeze. 

And  teach  the  little  birds  to  build  their  nests 

And  warble  in  its  chambers. 

We  have  alreadj'  quoted  Dorothy'  Wordsworth's  opinion  of  Coleridge 

(Introduction  p.  x)  ;    here  is   Coleridge's  first  impression  of  Dorothy 

Wordsworth: — "  W.  and  his  exquisite  sister  are  with  me.     She  is  a 

woman  indeed  !  in  mind,  I  mean,  and  lieart;  for  her  person  is  such  that 

if  you  expected  to  see  a  pretty  woman,  you  would  think  her  rather 

ordinarj' ;  if  you  expected  to  see  an  ordinary  woman,  you  would  think 

her  pretty  I  but  her  manners  are  simple,  ardent,  impressive.     In  every 

motion  her  most  innocent  soul  outbeams  so  brightly,  that  who  saw 

would  say — 

Guilt  was  a  thing  impossible  with  her. 

Her  information  various.  Her  eye  watchful  in  minutest  observation 
of  Nature  ;  and  her  taste  a  perfect  electrometer.  It  bends,  protrudes, 
and  draws  in  at  subtlest  beauties  and  most  recondite  faults." 

128.  inform,  mould,  inspire. 

38.  146-7.  These  lines  were  sadl}'  prophetic.  "Her  passion  for 
nature  and  her  affection  for  her  brother  led  her  into  mountain  rambles 
which  were  be\ond  her  strength,  and  her  last  years  were  spent  in  a 
condition  of  physical  and  mental  decay."  (Myers.) 

152.     Of  past  exi|tence,  of  my  own  past  life.     Cf.  lines  119-123. 
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THE     RAINBOW. 

Wordsworth  adopted  the  hist  three  lines  of  this  little  poem  as  the 
motto  of  the  following  Ode,  which  was  begun  about  a  year  later. 
"Piety"  is  used  in  its  original  Latin  sense  of  "reverence,  affection." 
The  meaning  is  that  the  man  should  cherish  the  love  of  Nature  he 
feels  as  a  child,  so  that  it  may  be  a  continuous  inspiration,  running 
through  all  his  life.  The  sense  in  which  "the  child  is  father  of  the 
man  "  is  explained  moi-e  fully  in  the  Ode. 


ODE  ON  IMMORTALITY. 


Of  this  poem  the  very  highest  opinions  have  been  expressed  by 
competent  judges.  Principal  Shairp  says  it  "marks  the  highest  limit 
which  the  tide  of  poetic  inspiration  has  reached  in  England  .... 
since  the  days  of  Milton. "  It  is,  therefore,  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
study.  The  best  help  to  understanding  it  is  given  in  Wordsworth's 
own  note  : — "This  was  composed  during  my  residence  at  Town-end, 
Grasmere.  Two  years  at  least  passed  between  the  writing  of  the  four 
first  stanzas  and  the  remaining  part.  To  the  attentive  and  competent* 
reader  the  whole  sufficiently  explains  itself  ;  but  there  may  be  no  harm 
in  adverting  here  to  particular  feelings  or  experiences  of  my  own  mind 
on  which  the  structure  of  the  poem  partly  rests.  Nothing  was  more 
difficult  for  me  in  childhood  than  to  admit  the  notion  of  death  as  a 
state  applicable  to  my  own  being.     I  have  said  elsewhere : — 

A  simple  child, 
That  lif;htly  draws  its  breath, 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb, 
What  should  it  know  of  death? 

"But  it  was  not  so  much  from  feelings  of  animal  vivacity  that  iny 
difficulty  came  as  from  a  sense  of  the  indomitableness  of  the  spirit 
within  me.  I  used  to  brood  over  the  stories  of  Enocli  and  Elijah,  and 
almost  to  persuade  myself  that,  whatever  might  become  of  others,  I 
should  be  translated,  in  sonxething  of  the  same  way,  to  heaven.  With 
a  feeling  congenial  to  this,  I  v/as  often  unable  to  think  of  external 
things  as  having  external  existence,  and  I  communed  with  all  that  I 
saw  as  something  not  apart  from,  but  inherent  in  my  own  immaterial 
nature.  Many  times  while  going  to  school  have  I  grasped  at  a  wall  or 
tree  to  recall  myself  from  this  abyss  of   idealism  to  the  reality.     At 
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that  time  I  was  afraid  of  sucli  processes.  In  later  periods  of  life  I 
have  deplored,  as  we  have  all  reason  to  do,  a  subjugation  of  an  opposite 
character,  and  have  rejoiced  over   the  remembrances,  as  is  expressed 

in  the  lines  : — 

Obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings,  etc. 

"  To  that  dream-like  \ividness  and  splendour  which  invest  objects  of 
sight  in  childhood,  every  one,  I  believe,  if  he  would  look  back,  could 
bear  testimony,  and  I  need  not  dwell  upon  it  here  ;  but  having  in  the 
poem  regarded  it  as  presumptive  evidence  of  a  prior  state  of  existence, 
I  think  it  right  to  protest  against  a  conclusion,  which  1ms  given  pain  to 
some  good  and  pious  persons,  that  I  meant  to  inculcate  such  a  belief. 
It  is  far  too  shadowy  a  notion  to  be  recommended  to  faith  as  more 
than  an  element  in  our  instincts  of  immortality.  But  let  us  bear  in 
mind  that,  though  the  idea  is  not  advanced  in  revelation,  there  is 
nothing  there  to  contradict  it,  and  the  fall  of  man  presents  an  analogy 
in  its  favoiu'.  Accordingh',  a  pre-existent  state  has  entered  into  the 
popular  creeds  of  many  nations,  and,  among  all  persons  acquainted 
with  classic  literature,  is  known  as  an  ingredient  in  Platonic  philosophy. 
Archimedes  said  that  he  could  move  the  world  if  he  had  a  point 
whereon  to  rest  his  machine.  Who  has  not  felt  the  same  aspirations  as 
regards  the  world  of  his  own  mind  ?  Having  to  wield  some  of  its 
elements  when  I  was  impelled  to  write  this  poem  on  the  '  Immortalitj'- 
of  the  Soul,'  I  took  hold  of  the  notion  of  pre-existence  as  having 
sufficient  foundation  in  humanity  for  authorizing  me  to  make  for  my 
purpose  the  best  use  of  it  I  could  as  a  poet." 

Wordsworth's  view  of  childish  reminiscences  of  a  previous  existence 
was,  however,  probably  not  suggested  by  Plato,  but  by  the  English 
seventeenth  century  poet  Vaughan,  who  wTote  of  "  Childhood"  : — 

An  age  of  mysteries  1  which  he 
Must  live  twice  that  would  God's  face  see  ; 
Which  angels  guard,  and  with  it  play, 
Angels  !  which  foul  men  drive  away. 

How  do  I  study  now,  and  scan 
Thee  more  than  ere  I  studied  man, 
And  only  see  through  a  long  night 
Thy  edges  and  thy  bordering  light  I 
O  for  thy  centre  and  mid-day  ! 
For  sure  that  is  "  the  narrow  way  1" 

In  anotlier  poem  Vaughan  says  : — 
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Sure,  it  was  so.    Man  in  those  early  days 

Was  not  all  stone,  and  larth  ; 
He  shined  a  little,  and  by  those  weak  rays, 

Had  some  glimpse  of  his  birth. 
He  saw  heaven  o'er  his  head,  and  knew  from  whence 

He  came— condemnM— hither  ; 
And,  as  first  love  draws  strongest,  so  from  hence 

His  mind  sure  progressed  thither. 

In  The  Retreat  the  resemblance  to  Wordsworth's  Ode  is  still  closer: — 

Happy  those  early  days,  when  I 
Shined  in  my  angel-infancy  ! 
Before  I  understood  this  place 
Appointed  for  my  second  race. 
Or  taught  my  soul  to  fancy  aught 
But  a  white,  celestial  thought  ; 
When  yet  I  had  not  walked  above 
A  mile  or  two,  from  my  first  love. 
And  looking  back — at  that  short  space — 
Could  see  a  glimpse  of  His  bright  face  ; 
When  on  some  gilded  cloud,  or  flower 
My  gazing  soul  would  dwell  an  hour, 
And  in  those  weaker  glories  spy 
*  Some  shadows  of  eternity  ; 

Before  I  taught  my  tongue  to  wound 
My  conscience  with  a  sinful  sound, 
Or  had  the  black  art  to  dispense 
A  several  sin  to  every  sense. 
But  felt  through  all  this  fleshly  dress 
Bright  shoots  of  everlastingness. 

39.  4.   Cf.  lines  4-5  of  the  Sonnet  Composed  upon  Westminster  Bridge 
(p.  55),  and  Elegiac  Stanzas  suggested  by  a  Picture  of  Peele  Castle : — 

the  gleam, 
The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land. 
The  consecration,  and  the  Poet's  Dream. 

13.  bare,  of  clouds. 

21.  tabor,  a  small  drum. 

22.  a  thought  of  grief,  the  thought  expressed  in  tlie  last  two  lines 
of  the  preceding  stanza. 

26.  wrong,  offend   by  lack  of  sympathy. 

28. ,  the    fields   of  sleep,    "from   the  dark   beyond   the   dawTi,"   or 
possibly  "  from  the  sleeping  {i.e.,  quiet]  fields." 

40.  40.  coronal,  garland. 

r)6-7.     Cf.  lines  4-5  and  note  above. 

41.  72.   Nature's  Priest,  the  Minister  and  Interpreter  of  the  DiWnity. 
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81.  homely,  humble — in  contrast  witli  the  glories  of  man's  divine 
origin. 

85-9.  Probably  suggested  by  the  sight  of  Hartley  Coleridge,  to 
whom  Wordsworth  addressed  a  poem  To  H.C.,  Six  Years  Old, 
begiiuiing  :    "0  thou  !    whose  fancies  from  afar  are  brought." 

42.  102-7.  Referring  to  Shakspere's  well-known  lines  in  As  You  Like 
It,  II.  vii.  139-166,  "All  the  world's  a  stage,"  etc. 

112.  the  eternal  deep,  tlie  deep  mysteries  of  eternity. 

126.  earthly  freight,   "burden  of  earthly  cares."    (Webb.) 

132.  fugitive,  evanescent,  quickly  disappearing. 

43.  141-5.  Professor  Bonamy  Price,  walking  one  day  with  Words- 
worth by  the  side  of  Rydal  Water,  asked  him  the  meaning  of  these 
lines:  — "  The  venerable  old  man  raised  his  aged  form  erect;  he  was 
walking  in  the  middle,  and  passed  across  me  to  a  five-barred  gate  in 
the  wall  which  bounded  the  road  on  the  side  of  the  lake.  He  clenched 
the  top  bar  firmly  with  his  right  hand,  pushed  strongly  against  it,  and 
then  uttered  these  ever-memorable  words,  '  There  was  a  time  in  my  life 
when  I  had  to  push  against  something  that  resisted,  to  be  sure  that 
there  was  anything  outside  of  me.  I  was  sure  of  my  own  mind  ; 
everything  else  fell  away  and  vanislied  into  thought.'  Thought  he  was 
sure  of  ;   matter  for  him,  at  the  moment,  was  an  unreality." 

44.  181.  primal  sympathy,  the  child's  intuitive  sympathy  with 
Nature. 

183-4.     Cf.  Tintern  Abbey,  lines  92-5  (p.  36). 

185.  through,  beyond. 

189.  yet,  still,  even  now. 

196-9.  The  sunset  has  no  longer  "a  celestial  light,  the  glory  and  the 
freshness  of  a  dream,"  but  suggests  serious  reflections  to  tlie  Man  who 
has  pondered  on  the  issues  of  Life  and  Death.  The  poet's  final  tliouglit 
is  that  acquaintance  witli  the  world,  while  robbing  Nature  of  its  first 
glory,  increases  its  significance  by  awakening  sympathy  with  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  humanity.  Professor  Dovvden  has  well  observed  that 
the  last  two  lines  of  the  Ode  are  "often  quoted  as  an  illustration  of 
Wordsworth's  sensibility  to  external  nature  ;  in  reality,  tliey  testify  to 
his  enriching  the  sentiment  of  nature  witli  feeling  derived  from  the 
heart  of  man  and  from  the  experience  of  human  life." 
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LINES  WRITTEN  IN  EARLY  SPRING. 

Wordsworth  says:  "Actually  composed  while  I  was  sitting  by  the 
side  of  the  brook  that  runs  down  from  the  Comb,  in  which  stands  the 
village  of  Alford,  through  the  grounds  of  Alfoxden.  It  was  a  chosen 
resort  of  mine.  The  brook  fell  down  a  sloping  rock  so  as  to  make  a 
waterfall  considerable  for  that  county,  and  across  the  pool  below  had 
fallen  a  tree,  an  ash  if  I  rightly  remember,  from  which  rose,  perpendi- 
cularly', boughs  in  search  of  the  light  intercejited  by  the  deep  shade 
above.  Tlie  boughs  bore  leaves  of  green  that  for  want  of  sunslfine  had 
faded  into  almost  lily-white  ;  and  from  the  underside  of  this  natural 
sylvan  bridge  depended  long  and  beautiful  tresses  of  ivy,  which  waved 
gently  in  the  breeze,  that  might,  poetically  speaking,  be  called  the 
breath  of  the  waterfall. " 


TO    MY    SISTER. 

Composed  in  the  grounds  of  Alfoxden  House.  For  Wordsworth's 
love  of  his  sister  Dorothy,  and  his  indebtedness  to  her,  see  Tintern 
Abbey,  lines  114-162  (pp.  37-8)  and  notes  thereon. 

46.  25-8.  Cf.  The  Tables  Turntd:  — 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  j'ou  more  of  man. 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  saffes  can. 


SHE    DWELT    AMONG    THE    UNTRODDEN    WAYS. 

This  and  the  three  following  poems  belong  to  what  is  known  as 
the  "Lucy"  group,  written  in  German^'  in  1799.  In  their  absolute 
simplicity  and  directness  the}-  belong  to  the  highest  type  of  art  ;  their 
unerring  beauty  of  phrase  answers  to  the  intensity  of  tlie  feeling  they 
embod}-.  Notliing  is  known  of  the  English  maiden  here  enshrined  ; 
she  may  even  have  existed  only  in  Wordsworth's   imagination. 

47.  2.   Dove,  a  river  in  the  English  Midlands. 

49.  7.  diurnal  course,  daily  revolution. 


SHE  WAS  A  PHANTOM   OF  DELIGHT. 

The  subject  of  this  poem  is  Mary  Hutchinson,  whom  Wordsworth 
had  married  two  years  before.  After  speaking  of  his  sister  in  the 
liassage  from  The  Prelude  (Book  XIV),  already  quoted,  he  says : — 
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Thereafter  came 
One  whom  with  thee  friendship  had  early  paired  ; 
She  came,  no  more  a  phantom  to  adorn 
A  moment,  but  an  inmate  of  the  heart, 
And  yet  a  spirit,  there  for  me  enshrined 
To  penetrate  the  lofty  and  the  low. 


THE   DAFFODILS. 

Wordsworth  says:  "The  daffodils  grew  and  still  grow  on  the 
margin  of  Ullswater,  and  probablj'  may  be  seen  to  this  day  as 
beautiful  in  the  month  of  March,  nodding  their  golden  heads  beside 
the  dancing  and  foaming  waves." 

Doroth}^  Wordsworth's  Journal  has  the  following  entrj-  under 
April  15,  1802  :   "When  we  were  in  the  woods  beyond  Gowbarrow  Park 

we  saw  a  few  daffodils    close   to   the   water-side As  we 

went  along  there  were  more,  and  yet  more ;  and,  at  last,  under  the 
boughs  of  the  trees,  we  saw  there  was  a  long  belt  of  tliem  along  the 

sliore I    never    saw    daffodils  so   beautiful.     They   grew 

among  the  mossy  stones,  about  and  above  them  ;  some  rested  their 
heads  on  these  stones  as  on  a  pillow  for  weariness  ;  and  the  rest 
tossed,  and  reeled,  and  danced,  and  seemed  as  if  they  verilj^  laughed 
with  the  wind  that  blew  upon  them  over  the  lake.  They  looked  so 
gay,  ever  glancing,  ever  changing." 

52.  21-2.  These  lines,  said  by  Wordsworth  to  be  tlie  best  in  the 
poem,  were  contributed  by  his  wife.  For  the  thought  of  this  stanza 
cf.  Tintern  Abbey,  lines  23-36  (pp.  34-5). 


THE   SOLITARY   REAPER. 

Suggested  to  Wordsworth  by  the  following  sentence  in  the  MS.  of 
his  friend  Wilkinson's  Tours  to  the  British  Mountains  :  "Passed  a 
female  who  was  reaping  alone  ;  she  sang  in  Erse,  as  she  bended  over 
her  sickle  ;  the  sweetest  human  voice  I  ever  heard  ;  her  strains  were 
tenderly  melancliolj',  and  felt  delicious,  long  after  they  were  heard  no 
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54.  3.  pensive  citadels,  refuges  in  which  thej'  can  think,  secure  from 
interruption. 

4.  Spinning  and  M'eaving  had  not  yet  ceased  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
home.     So  Wordsworth  says  of  "  Luc}'"  : 

And  she  I  cherished  turned  her  wheel 
Beside  an  English  fire. 
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6.  Furness  fells,   the  hills  of  the  district   of   Fiuness,    in   or  near 
which  Wordsworth  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
8-9.  Cf.  Lovelace,  To  Althea  in  Prison  : 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bais  a  cage  ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

These  for  a  hermitage. 

11.  The  sonnet  is  a  poem  setting  forth  a  single  thought,  limited  to 
fourteen  lines,  of  which  the  first  eight  are  restricted  to  two  rhj'mes, 
and  the  last  six  to  three.  It  is  found  in  Italian  poetry  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century.  Wordsworth  was  moved  to  adopt  it  by  admiration 
of  the  sonnets  of  Milton. 


COMPOSED  ON  THE  BEACH  NEAR  CALAIS. 

9-14.  in  Abraham's  bosom,  in  the  presence  of  God.  Cf.  Luke  xvi, 
22.  Wordsworth's  companion  was  his  sister  Doroth}'.  See  Tintern 
Abbey  and  notes  on  pp.  212-3. 


THE  WORLD  IS  TOO  MUCH  AVITH  US. 

Wordsworth  means  that  he  would  rather  be  a  heathen  with  some 
sense  of  the  Divinity  in  Nature  than  a  professed  Christian  whose  heart 
is  so  given  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  worldly  ambition  that  he  is  out 
of  harmony  with  the  beautiful  sights  and  sounds  of  land  and  sea. 

55.  13-14.  Proteus  and  Triton  were  sea-deities  in  the  old  Greek 
mj'tholog}'. 

COMPOSED  UPON  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE. 

Wordsworth  appears  to  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  date  he  assigned 
to  this  sonnet,  which  was  written  when  he  left  London  for  Dover  on 
his  way  to  Calais  early  in  the  morning  of  July  30th,  1802.  The 
following  is  the  entrj'  in  his  sister's  diarj-  under  that  date:  "Left 
London  between  five  and  six  o'clock  of  the  morning  outside  the  Dover 
coach.  A  beautiful  morning.  The  city,  St.  Paul's,  with  the  river— a 
multitude  of  little  boats,  made  a  beautiful  sight  as  we  crossed  West- 
minster Bridge  ;  the  houses  not  overhung  by  their  clouds  of  smoke, 
and  were  spread  out  endlessh' ;  yet  the  sun  shone  so  brightlj',  with 
such  a  pure  light,  that  there  was  something  like  the  purity  of  one  of 
Nature's  own  grand  spectacles." 
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ON  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  VENETIAN  REPUBLIC. 

56.  1-2.  At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy  the  Venetians, 
with  the  help  of  France,  captured  Constantinople,  and  added  to  their 
dominions  a  large  part  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  They  protected  Western 
Europe  from  the  incursions  of  the  Turks  for  centuries. 

4.  Venice  was  founded  in  the  fifth  century  in  the  marshes  of  the 
Adriatic  by  inhabitants  of  the  mainland  who  fled  before  the  conquering 
Huns  under  Attila. 

7-8.  The  Venetians  having  protected  Pope  Alexander  III  against  the 
German  Emperor,  whom  they  defeated  in  a  sea  fight  in  1177,  the  Pope 
gave  the  Doge  a  ring  and  bade  him  wed  with  it  the  Adriatic  that 
posterity  might  know  that  the  sea  was  subject  to  Venice,  "as  a  bride 
is  to  her  husband."  The  ceremony  was  observed  annually  by  a  solemn 
naval  procession,  after  which  the  Doge  threw  a  ring  into  the  sea. 

9-14.  Venice  was  robbed  of  much  of  her  power  in  1508  by  the  League 
of  Cambrai,  but  the  real  cause  of  her  decay  was  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  which  made  the  Atlantic  the  highway  of  trade  instead  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  shifted  the  commercial  centre  from  Italy  to 
England  and  Holland.  The  Republic,  however,  remained  free  and 
independent,  though  greatly  enfeebled,  until  1797,  when  Austria  and 
France  divided  its  territory  between  them.  Venice  remained  under 
Austrian  dominion  (except  for  brief  intervals)  until  it  became  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of   Italy  in  1866. 


ON  THE  SUBJUGATION  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland  was  conquered  by  the  French  in  1798,  and  three  of  its 
cantons  were  annexed  to  the  Republic.  The  sonnet  appears  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  Act  of  Mediation,  by  which  Napoleon  arranged 
for  the  government  of  Switzerland  in  180.3  ;  he  became  Emperor  a  few 
nionth.s  afterwards,  and  at  the  time  the  sonnet  was  written  had 
made  himself  master  of  Europe,  England  alone  having  resisted  him 
successfully.  It  was  the  attack  upon  the  liberties  of  Switzerland  which 
gave  the  final  blow  to  the  French  synipatliies  of  both  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth,  and  united  them  with  their  fellow-countrymen  in 
antagonism  to  Napoleon. 
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ON  A  DISTANT  VIEW  OF  THE  VILLAGE  AND  SCHOOL 
OF  HARROW  ON  THE  HILL/ 

This  poem  was  written  the  year  after  B^'ron  left  Harrow,  while  its 
recollections  were  therefore  still  fresh  in  his  mind.  In  a  way  not 
uncommon  in  his  autobiographical  verse,  the  poet  exaggerates  his 
sentiment.  From  his  own  words  elsewhere,  and  from  other  evidence, 
we  know  that  his  fi\e  years  at  the  famous  school  had  not  been 
particularly  hapjjy  ;  and  he  had  not  yet  quitted  it  lojig  enough  to 
make  such  a  retrospective  view  quite  natural.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  for  calling  the  poem  insincere.  Scliool-life  never  af)2>ears  so 
attractive  as  when  one  is  leaving  it,  and  Byron  had  had  his  share  of 
pleasures  and  triumphs. '  Unpopular  and  aloof  at  first,  he  had  in  his 
last  year  become  something  of  a  leader,  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
strongl}'  attached  to  his  Head  Master,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Drury. 

Page  57.  Line  4.  B3  ion  is  unju&t  to  himself  here.  Some  of  his 
friendships  certainly  proved  lasting.  Sixteen  years  after  leaving  school 
he  met  one  of  these  early  friends,  Lord  Clare,  in  Italy,  and  records 
that  he  was  "agitated  to  a  painful  degree."  "My  school  friendships 
were  with  me  passions,"  he  says  in  another  place.  His  most  famous 
schoolfellow  was  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

11.  Debarred  by  his  lameness  from  some  forms  of  athletics,  Byron 
excelled  in  others.  He  was  an  uncommonly  strong  swimmer  and  a 
good  boxer.  The  j'ear  this  poem  was  written  he  swam  the  Thames  for 
three  miles,  through  Blackfriars  and  Westminster  bridges.  Some 
years  later,  being  in  Greece,  he  imitated  Leander  by  swimming  the 
Hellespont. 

14.   Tombstone,  in  the  churchyard,  still  pointed  out  to  visitors. 

18.  Zanga  .  .  .  .  Alonzo,  characters  in  a  tragedy  called  The  Revenge 
(1721)  by  Dr.  Edward  Young,  author  of  Nhjht  Thoti(/hts.  It  is  a 
gloomy,  highly-wrought  play,  probably  suggested  by  Shakspere's 
Othello.  The  opening  lines  by  Zanga,  the  captive  Moor,  are  exactly 
of  the  character  to  captivate  the  youthful  Bj'ron  :  — 

Whether  first  Nature,  or  long-  want  of  peace, 
Has  wroiiijht  my  mind  to  this,  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  horrors  now  are  not  displeasing  to  me  : 


Thunder. 


I  like  this  rocking  of  the  battlements. 
Ra<je  on  ye  winds  !  burst  clouds,  and  waters  roar  ! 
You  bear  a  just  resemblance  of  my  fortune, 
And  suit  the  gloomy  habit  of  my  soul. 
222 
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21.  Lear.  Shakspere's  King  Lear,  an  ambitious  part  for  a  young 
actor. 

24.  Garrick.  David  Garrick  (1717-1779).  The  greatest  of  p:nglish 
actors.  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  his  death  "eclipsed  the  gaiety  of 
nations."' 

58.  29.  Ida,  the  mountain  in  Crete  where  Zeus  was  said  to  have 
been  reared  and  educated.  Bj'ron  here  applies  the  classical  name  to 
his  own  school.  Harrow  is  famous  enough  to  allow  of  the  u.se  of  a 
somewhat  pretentious  title.  It  has  been  in  existence  since  the  16th 
century,  and  has  sent  out  many  Englishmen  afterwards  distinguished. 


LACHIN  Y  GAIR. 


Another  poem  of  recollection.  Owing  to  the  desperate  state  of  his 
father's  fortunes,  Byron  in  his  infancy  Mas  taken  b}'  his  mother  to  the 
home  of  her  relatives,  the  Gordons  of  Gicht  in  Aberdeenshire.  In  that 
neiglibourhood  the  poet  lived  until  his  tenth  year,  when,  falling  heir 
to  the  title  and  estates  of  Newstead,  he  returned  to  England.  The 
romantic  charm  of  the  Highlands  appealed  to  his  imagination,  and 
constituted  the  strongest  tie  which  bound  him  to  Scotland.  His 
mother  was  of  a  violent  and  irregular  temper,  and  he  seems  to  have 
owed  less  care  and  teaching  to  her  than  to   his  Scotch  nurse. 

5.  Caledonia.  An  old  name  for  Scotland,  probably  a  Eoman 
adaptation  of  a  Celtic  word. 

59.  25.  Ill-starr'd,  unlucky:  a  survival  of  the  teaching  of  astrologers 
that  one's  destiny  is  determined  by  the  stars  under  which  one  is  born. 

27.  Culloden  (1745),  the  last  stand  of  the  Jacobite  party  who  had 
made  man\'  former  attempts  to  establish  the  right  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  grandson  of  the  banished  King  James  II.  The  battle 
resulted  not  onlj'  in  defeat  but  in  dreadful  destruction  of  the  clans. 

31.  Pibroch,  properW  speaking  the  nmsic  of  the  bag-pipes;  here  used 
for  the  instrument  itself. 

36.  Albion,  Englanrl — -an  early  name,  prol)ably  from  the  Celtic  alb, 
a  height  or  cliff,  and  ban,  white  ;  perhaps  also  eoiniected  with  L.  (dbus, 
white. 

STANZAS  TO  AUGUSTA. 

The  verses  under  this  title  are  addressed  to  Byron's  sister,  Mrs.  Leigh, 
to  wliom  lie  was  devotedly  attached.  They  are  also  an  expi-ession  of 
the  melanchol}'  and  bitterness  which  he  felt  in  leaving  England  after 
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the  miserable  experiences  of  his  short  married  life.  Society,  with  a 
good  deal  of  reason,  had  blamed  Byron  severely.  He  felt  tliat  he  had 
been  too  harslily  used  and  turned  with  gratitude  to  the  few  friends 
who  were  willing  to  make  allowances  for  him  ;  of  these,  naturally,  his 
sister  was  the  first. 

60.  2.     See  note  on  ill-starr'd,  p.  59,  1.  25. 

14.     Referring  to  his  wife,  her  relatives  and  others. 

22.  Contemn,  to  despise  or  scorn  (L.  con-tpvino).  Here  the  meaning 
is  to  find  worthy  of  scorn  or  contempt.  Byron  means  to  say  that  his 
enemies  ma}'  try  to  crush  him,  but  that  his  spirit  will  not  bow  under 
their  scorn. 

28.  Mrs.  Leigh  had  not  herself  escaped  censure  in  the  outcry 
against  Byron. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
Song  from  Caxto  I. 

Childe  HarohVs  Pilgrimage  is  one  of  the  longest  and  most  deservedly 
well-known  of  Byron's  poems.  It  was  written  and  published  in  separate 
parts,  each  the  outcome  of  different  journeys  and  experiences.  In 
1809  Bj'ron  set  out  on  his  first  journey-  to  the  Ilast.  He  sailed  to 
Lisbon,  rode  across  Spain  and  sailed  from  Gibraltar,  by  way  of  Malta, 
to  Greece,  where  he  travelled  much  and  had  many  stimulating 
experiences.  He  was  two  years  awaj',  and  during  that  time  he  wrote 
Cantos  I  and  II  of  Childe  Harold.  On  his  return  to  London  he 
published  the  poems,  and  it  was  then  that  he  said  of  himself  tliat  he 
woke  one  morning  and  found  himself  famous.  The  metre  and  the 
old-time  diction  of  the  poem  he  borrowed  from  Spenser.  The  hero 
is  a  faijit  reflection  of  tlie  author.  He  is  called  Childe  (O.E.,  young 
knight)  in  imitation  of  the  Spenserian  model.  For  consistency  tlie 
language  should  have  been  Spenserian  throughout.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  oidy  occasionally  .so,  and  in  the  latter  parts  of  the  poem 
the  rather  fantastic  effort  is  abandoned. 

The  song,  which  is  introduced  between  Stanzas  XIII  and  XIV  of 
Canto  I,  makes  a  break  between  the  inti-oduction  and  the  pureh' 
descriptive  parts.  Its  short  lines  and  lyric  feeling  vary  the  long 
Spenserian  measure  and  express  the  idea  more  suitablj'.  The  words 
are  those  of  the  hero,  Childe  Harold. 
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61.  4.  Sea-Mew,  a  gull. 

62.  -13.     Byron  attributes  to  his  characters  the  feeling  of  his  own 
time  when  Napoleon's  aggressions  were  feared. 

63.  59.   Feeres  or  Feres.    O.E.  companions. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
Canto  III. 

When  Byron  left  England  finally  in  April,  IS  16,  he  sailed  first  to 
Ostend,  and  travelled  thence  to  Brussels  and  Waterloo.  In  June  he 
had  settled  for  a  time  at  Geneva,  and  there  wrote  the  third  Canto  of 
Childe  Harold,  a  great  part  of  which  is  made  up  of  his  Eefl«ctions  on 
the  famous  battlefield.  Throughout  this  canto  we  find  a  deeper  and 
stronger  note  than  in  the  earlier  verses,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  poet's 
greater  experience  of  life  and  deepening  powers  of  reflection.  The 
opeiiing  stanzas  refer  directly  to  the  former  Cantos. 

66.  55.  The  poet,  to  close  his  long  and  melancholj'  reflections, 
quotes  the  words  of  Hamlet  to  Horatio  (III.  ii.  72),  and  turns  to  the 
thread  of  his  story.  Yet,  in  continuing  the  story  of  Harold,  he  does 
not  altogether  cease  to  depict  his  own  sorrowful  life. 

67.  82.  Through  this  stanza  Byron  refers  vaguely  to  his  courtship 
and  marriage,  and  his  short-lived  desire  for  parliamentary  fame.  In 
the  following  stanza  he  indicates  his  break  with  society  at  home  and 
his  pursuit  of  consolation  in  travel. 

106.  Mutual,  a  misuse  of  the  word.  Byron  means  "a  common 
language." 

Tome,  Fr. ,  a  volume,  i.e.,  the  book  of  Nature  is  better  than 
literature. 

108.  The  Lake,  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  near  which  Byron  was  writing. 

68.  109.  The  Chaldean.  The  plains  of  Chaldea  were  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  oldest  astronomical  ob.servations.  Records  exist  which  go 
back  to  976  B.C.,  and  much  earlier  ones  are  known  to  have  been  made. 

114.  The  last  four  lines  of  the  stanza  show  a  mixture  of  metaphors. 

120.  The  images  taken  from  falconry  occur  several  times  in  B\'ron. 
In  this  instance  it  is  verj'  clear  and  well  sustained. 

1.32.  Tlie  picture  of  the  sailors  drinking  in  their  hour  of  peril  is 
taken  from  the  narrative  of  Byron's  grandfather,  the  sailor  Byron  who 
was  wrecked  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  had  many  other  adventures. 
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69.  136.  Suddenl}'  and  drcamatically  Byron  introduces  his  striking 
vei'ses  on  Waterloo,  the  famous  field  which  he  visited  within  a  year  of 
the  battle,  and  commemorated  in  unforgettable  lines. 

An  Empire's  Dust.  Waterloo  was  the  destruction  of  Napoleon's 
empire. 

144.  King-making.  Waterloo  established  the  kingdom  of  Louis 
XVIII. 

145.  Place  of  Skulls,  Cf.   St.  Matt,  xxvii,  33. 

147.  A  natural  reflection  :  Fate,  which  had  raised  up  Napoleon  so 
extraordinarily,  now  transferred  the  victory  to  his   enemies. 

149.  Cf.  p.  68,  1.  120.  The  eagle  is  an  image  often  used  for 
Napoleon. 

153.  Napoleon  was  at  the  time  a  prisoner. 

154.  In  this  stanza  Byron  expresses  the  view  of  the  English  Liberals 
who  had  sj'mpathized  with  the  French  Revolution,  and  felt  outraged  to 
see  Napoleon  grasping  the  power  of  which  the  Bourbons  had  been 
deprived. 

70.  ITl.  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  have  always  been  favourite 
heroes  with  the  poets  of  liberty.  Soon  after  Harmodius  slew  the 
tyrant  Hipparchus,  son  of  Pisistratus  (B.C.  514),  a  popular  Greek  song 
celebrated  his  achievement.  Many  English  translations  of  the  song 
have  been  made,  one  of  which  begins  :— 

I'll  wreathe  my  sword  in  myrtle  bough, 
The  sword  that  laid  the  tyrant  low. 
When  patriots,  burning  to  be  free, 
To  Athens  gave  equality. 

172.  The  reference  is  to  a  ball  given  at  Brussels  by  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  June  15th,  1815.  Byron,  of  course,  used  the  poet's  license 
in  the  freedom  with  which  he  describes  the  course  of  events.  The 
officers  at  the  ball  knew  that  they  were  to  march  in  the  morning  ;  the 
general  public  was  taken  by  surprise.  Byron's  use  of  the  figure  of 
contrast  is  extraordinarily  good.  Cf.  Thackeray's  description  in  Vanity 
Fair. 

7L  191.  Brunswick's  fated  chieftan,  Frederick  William,  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  killed  at  Quatre  Bras^,  June  16th.  His  father  had  died 
from  the  effects  of  wounds  received  when  he  commanded  the  Prussians 
at  Jena,  1806. 

206.  Mutual  eyes,  eyes  exchanging  looks  ;  a  correct  use  of  the  word. 
Cf.  p.  67,  1.  106. 
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72.  217.  The  Cameron's  gathering,  the  war  cry  of  tlie  clan  :  here 
loosely  used  for  the  music  of  the  pipes  to  which  two  Scotch  regiments 
marched  through  the  city  at  four  in  the  morning. 

Albyn's  Hills,  Scotland.     Celtic,  Ailpin. 

220.   Noon  of  night,  midnight. 

22o.  Evan  Dhu  who  faught  at  Killicrankie,  and  Donald,  the  hero 
of  CuUoden.  It  was  of  the  latter  that  Campbell  wrote  "  Lochiel's 
Warning. " 

73.  252.  Major  Frederick  Howard,  killed  at  Waterloo,  was  Byron's 
second  cousin,  being  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  poet's 
guardian.  The  wrong  to  which  Byron  refers  above  was  a  scathing 
attack  in  his  English  Bards  and  Scutch  Jievietvers. 

Reflections  on  mortalitj-,  suggested  by  the  battlefield,  continue 
through  many  more  stanzas  of  the  third  canto,  after  which  is  a  further 
account  of  the  travels  and  ideas  of  the  hero.  The  poet  ends  as  he 
began  with  an  invocation  to  his  daughter.  Canto  IV  opens  with  the 
famous  lines  on  Venice  : — 

I  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand. 
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This  poem  was  written  in  1815,  published  in  1816.  It  relates  an 
incident  of  the  war  of  1715,  in  which  Corinth  was  taken  by  the  Turks. 
The  extract  given  here  is  only  one  section  of  a  long  poem.  Qf  this,  as 
a  whole,  the  reviewer,  Jeffrey,  saj's  :  "  Though  not  written,  perhaps, 
with  too  visible  an  effect,  and  not  very  well  harmonized  in  all  its  parts, 

it  cannot  but   be   regarded  as  a  magnificent   composition 

The  interest  is  made  up  of  alternate  representations  of  soft  and  solemn 
scenes  and  emotions  and  of  the  tumult  and  terrors  and  intoxication  of 
war."  In  the  extract  which  follows  we  have  one  of  the  "soft  and 
solemn  scenes." 

75.  25.  Muezzin,  the  Mohammedan  crier,  whose  duty  it  is  five  times 
a  day  to  proclaim  tlie  liours  of  prayer  from  an  elevated  balcony  on  the 
outside  of  the  mosque. 

41 .  Passing-bell,  the  church  bell  which  used  to  be  rung  to  signify 
that  a  soul  ^^■as  passing  or  leaving  the  body,  and  that  prayer  for  the 
dying  was  asked  for. 
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THE  GIAOUR. 

(Pronounced  to  rhj-rae  with  hour,  the  G  being  soft.) 

Byron  himself  calls  the  Giaour  (a  Turkish  word  for  infidel)  "a 
fragment  of  a  Turkish  tale."  It  is  one  of  the  group  of  poems  on 
Eastern  subjects  which  he  produced  in  rapid  succession  after  his  first 
Mediterranean  voj'age.  Taken  as  a  whole-  the  poem  is  uneven  and 
sometimes  weak.  In  extracts,  notabl}'  the  one  given  here,  it  reaches 
sublime  heights.  Here,  as  in  .the  verses  on  the  "Isles  of  Greece" 
which  follow  this,  we  have  in  its  finest  form  Byron's  feeling  for  Greece, 
his  splendid  realization  of  the  glories  of  her  past  which  he  tried  to 
communicate  to  her  later  sons,  the  feeling  which  he  finally  sealed  bj' 
his  death  in  the  war  for  Greek  libertj'.  The  picture  of  modern  Greece, 
as  the  poet  saw  it,  under  the  figure  of  a  beautiful,  newly-dead  body,  is 
most  skilfully  done. 

76.  14.  Cold  obstruction.  See  Shakspere,  Measure  for  Measure, 
III.  i.  118. 

77.  42-46.  Thermopylae  ....  Salamis  (480  b.c.  ).  Scenes  in 
the  great  struggle  between  Greece  and  Persia. 

61.  A  nameless  pyramid.  Perhaps  contrasting  the  Egyptian 
memorials  with  the  Greek. 


DON    JUAN. 

Don  Juan  is  the  most  notable  of  the  later,  as  (Jhikle  Harold  is  of 
the  earlier  poems  of  B\ron.  It  is  \ev\  long,  sixteen  cantos  being 
completed  and  others  planned,  and  extremely  varied.  Like  Childe 
Harold  it  has  for  its  central  thread  the  adventures  of  a  hero  whose 
more  or  less  remote  original  is  Byron  himself.  About  this  central 
thread  are  clustered  a  multitude  of  episodes,  reflections  and  satires. 
It  has  been  called  a  poetic  journal,  "  If  things  are  farcical,"  said  the 
poet  to  his  friend  Trelawnej^  "  they  will  do  for  Don  Juan  ;  if  hei'oical, 
you  shall  have  another  canto  of  Childe  Harold.'''  The  farcical  tone 
gives  way,  however,  at  some  points,  as  in  the  song  in  Canto  III,  The 
Isles  of  Greece,  where  we  have  a  Ij-ric  outburst  of    the   purest  kind. 

It  seems  out  of  place  to  impose  geographical  and  historical  notes  on 
such  a  piece  of  splendid  melody  as  this.  The  student  should  familiarize 
himself  early  with  the  map  of  Greece  and  the  outstanding  points 
of  her  great  periods  of  history. 
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78.  2.  Sappho  of  Lesbos  (6th  Cent.  B.C.),  the  greatest  woman  poet 
and  one  of  the  most  famous  lyrists  of  ancient  Greece. 

4.  Delos,  an  island  of  the  Cyclades,  said  to  have  been  called  out  of 
the  sea  by  Po.seidon  and  left  floating  until  Zeus  chained  it  fast,  that  it 
might  be  the  birthplace  of  Phoebus  and  Artemis. 

Phoebus,  Apollo,  God  of  Music  and  of  the  Sun. 

7.  The  Scian  and  the  Teian  Muse.  Homer  and  Anacreon.  Scio 
or  Chios  was  one  of  the  man}-  places  claimed  as  the  birthplace  of 
Homer.     Teos  was  the  home  of  Anacreon. 

12.  Islands  of  the  Blest,  the  Greek  paradise,  localized  in  the  little- 
known  waters  of  the  Western  (Atlantic)  Ocean.  Later  speculation  has 
identified  them  with  the  Cape  Verde  or  the  Canary  Islands. 

13.  Marathon.  Scene  of  the  great  Greek  triumph  in  the  Persian 
war  (490  B.C.). 

19.  A  king  ....  Xerxes,  the  Persian,  who  saw  tha  over- 
throw of  his  great  force  at  Salamis. 

79.  42.  The  Spartan  force  at  the  Pass  of  Thermopyla3  was  but  three 
hundred  men,  all  of  whom  perished  at  their  post. 

50.  Samian  wine,  from  the  island  of  Samos. 

52.  Scio,  Chios. 

54.  Bacchanal,  drinker,  from  Bacchus  or  Dionysus,  the  Wine-God. 
The  poet  is  all  scorn  for  the  degenerate  Greeks  who  seem  to  him  more 
ready  to  pour  out  wine  than  their  blood  ;  more  ready  to  remember  the 
dance  of  Pyrrhicos  than  the  military  lessons  of  Pyrrhus,  the  great  king 
of  Epirus, 

59.  Cadmus,  the  Phoenician,  credited  in  the  legends  with  the 
founding  of  Thebes,  and  the  bringing  of  the  alphabet  to  Greece. 

63.  It  made  Anacreon's  Song  Divine.  Anacreon  was  a  Bacchic 
poet  ;  hence  the  it  refers  to  wine,  above. 

64.  Polycrates,  Tyrant  of  Samos,  died  522  b.c.  Anacreon  sang  at 
his  court. 

65.  Were  still  at  least  our  Countrymen,  now  they  are  Turks. 

80.  67.  The  Tyrant,  etc.  Miltiades,  the  commander,  whose  genius 
led  the  Greek  troops  to  victory  at  Marathon,  had  been  ruler  or  tyrant 
of  the  Chersonesus  in  Asia  Minor.     Byron  wishes  to  point  out  that  the 
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so-called  t3'rants  of  ancient  times  were  the  friends  of  freedom  far  more 
truly  than  the  modern  usurping  rulers. 

74.  Suli  .  .  .  Parga.  A  stronghold  and  a  harbour  in  Albania. 
It  waa  from  this  north-west  region  that  the  Dorian  tribes,  twelve  or 
thirteen  centuries  before  Christ,  had  gone  down  to  the  conquest  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  Closely  allied  with  the  Dorian  was  another  early 
migration  kuowni  among  the  Greeks  as  "  the  return  of  the  Heracleidae" 
(the  children  of  Hei'cules).  By  a  rather  strained  flight  Byron  makes 
his  modern  Greek  singer  thus  connect  the  modern  Albanians  with 
Sparta  and  Hercules. 

80.  A  King,  Louis  XVIII. 

91.  Sunium,  modern  Colonnos,  the  most  southerly  point  of  Attica. 


SONNET  ON  CHILLON. 

In  1816,  the  first  year  of  his  exile  from  England,  Byron  during  the 
summer  made  a  tour  of  Lake  Geneva.  He  saw  the  famous  Castle 
of  Chillon,  and  was  much  impressed  with  the  story  of  the  patriot 
Bonnivard  who  in  the  16th  century  had  spent  six  j-ears  imprisoned 
there  for  fighting  for  the  republic  of  Geneva  against  the  Duke  of 
Savoj'.  The  result  of  the  poet's  visit  was  the  glorious  sonnet  here 
given,  and  a  longer  poem,  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon. 


ON  THIS  DAY  I  COMPLETE  MY  THIRTY^-SIXTH  YEAR. 

This  wonderfully-significant  and  prophetic  poem  was  written  only 
three  months  before  the  poet's  death.  Eight  months  earlier  he  had 
come  to  Greece  to  throw  himself  into  the  cause  of  the  revolution 
against  the  Turks.  Those  months  were  the  most  strenuous,  devoted 
and  exemplary  of  his  whole  life.  He  had,  as  one  biographer  writes, 
"  high  thoughts,  high  resolves  ;"  but  he  was  not  given  time  or  strength 
to  realize  them.  The  unhealthy  conditions  to  which  he  was  exposed 
brought  on  a  fever  of  which  he  died — a  willing  martyr  in  the  cause  of 
Greece. 


PERCY  BYSSHB   SHELLEY. 
TO  A  SKYLARK. 

In  English  poetry  the  skylark  has  been  celebrated  many  times.  The 
habit  of  the  bird  in  taking  a  long  flight  and  then  dropping  suddenly  to 
its  nest  in  the  grass  has  often  a\vakened  suggestions,  as  its  beautiful 
song  has  lent  inspiration.  The  student  would  find  much  pleasure  in 
comparing  this  exquisite  lyric  of  Shelley's  with  Wordworth's  lines 
beginning,  "Ethereal  minstrel,  pilgrim  of  the  sky,"  and  Hogg's  "Bird 
of  the  wilderness. " 

For  analysis  of  this  poem,  see  Prefatory  Note,  pp.   v-vii. 

83.  20.     Compare  Tennyson  : 

And  drown'd  in  yonder  living  blue 
The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song. 

22.  that  silver  sphere,  the  star  mentioned  above. 

84.  36.  Like  a  poet  ....  Notice  the  fitness  and  variety  of  this 
succession  of  beautiful  images,  all  having  the  same  office— to  emphasize 
the  idea  of  something  beautiful  but  hidden. 

85.  66.  Hymenaeal,  the  marriage  song,  from  Hymen,  the  god  of 
marriage. 

TO  


Several  of  Slielley"s  poems  are  so  designated,  and  as  he  chose  to  leave 
thus  undeclared  the  person  addressed,  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to 
investigate  the  matter. 

86.  '/'.  thoughts,  in  the  objective  case,  governed  by  on  in  the  next 
line. 

THE   CLOUD. 

This  poem  has  been  often  noted  as  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
Shelley's  characteristic  treatment  of  nature.  He  is  exceedingly  fond  of 
ascribing  personality  to  natural  objects,  and  he  is  able  to  sustain  this 
idea  at  length  and  with  great  variety,  without  any  reference  to  human 
interests  at  all.  To  this  purely  imaginative  power  he  adds  an  artistic 
delight  in  changing  effects,  which  is  peculiarly  happy  in  describing  the 
movements  of  clouds  and  waters.  Mrs.  Shelley,  writing  of  the  Ode 
to  (he  Skylark  and  The  Cloud,  says  that,  "in  the  opinion  of  many  critics, 
they  bear  a  purer  poetical  stamp  than  any  other  of  his  productions. 
They  were  written  as  his  mind  prompted  ;  listening  to  the  carolling  of 
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the  bird,  aloft  in  the  azure  sky  of  Italy  ;  or  marking  the  cloud  as  it 
sped  across  the  heavens,  while  lie  floated  in  his  boat."  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  facts  regarding  the  cloud  which  Shelley  describes  are 
scientifically  true.  It  is  only  the  presentation  of  them  which  is 
imaginative. 

87.  21-30.  Professor  Alexander,  in  his  note  on  these  lines,  says: — 
"  What  natural  phenomenon  is  described  in  the  poetical  language  of 
these  lines  is  by  no  means  clear.  Since  the  pilot  is  the  liglitning, 
Shelley  may,  perhaps,  have  thought  that  the  motion  of  the  clouds  is 
influenced  by  electric  forces  existing  in  the  earth,  and  may  represent 
these  forces  here  as  '  genii.'  Tlie  pilot  moves  tlie  cloud  over  that  part 
of  the  earth  where  he  dreams  the  spirit  (the  electric  force)  remains. 
Through  the  influence  of  this  force  the  pilot  makes  the  rain  fall  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  cloud,  wliile  the  upper  surface  is  basking  in 
the  blue  light  of  heaven."     (Selections  from  Shelley,  Note  p.  342. ) 

88.  59.  A  beautifully-condensed  description  of  the  cloud  effect  about 
the  sun  and  moon. 

89.  81.  Cenotaph,  an  empty  tomb  ;  here,  tlie  blue  dome  of  lieaven, 
which  is  apparently  broken  up  by   clouds. 


OZYMANDIAS. 

The  boast  of  the  Egj'ptian  king,  whose  name  forms  the  title  of  this 
sonnet,  is  exactly  the  kind  of  subject  to  excite  Shelley's  irony.  He 
hated  the  pretentiousness  as  well  as  the  tyranny  of  rulers,  and  in  this 
instance  he  expresses  his  feeling  in  the  simplest,  yet  most  effective  way. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  impressiveness  of  the  contrast  shown  here — 
the  cliallenge  of  the  monarch,  and  the  utter  disappearance  of  all  the 
works  of  which  he  boasted. 

Shelley's  sonnet  is  not  perfect  in  form. 


STANZAS   WRITTEN   IN   DEJECTION   NEAR  NAPLES. 

This  poem  reflects  a  mood  not  uncommon  with  Shelley — a  reaction 
from  the  intense  and  confident  enthusiasm  which  ofteu  carried  him 
forward.  The  winter  of  1818-19,  when  he  was  living  at  Naples,  was 
especially  marked  by  ill-health  and  depression.  Extremely  sensitive 
to  impressions,  Shelley  found  in  the  clear  air  and  the  natural  beauty  all 
about  him  a  suggestive  contrast  to  his  own  sorrowful  thoughts. 
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90.  22.  The  Sage.    Whether  or  not  Shelley  refers  to  some  particular 
sage  is  not  known. 

91.  35.   Less  than  four  years  later  he  did  hear  the  sea  bi-eathe  o'er 
his  dying  -brain.     He  was  drowned,  July  8th,   1822. 


ARETHUSA. 

In  Arethusa  we  have  another  example  of  the  qualities  noted  in  The 
Clovd,  but  in  this  case  the  poet  has  been  aided  by  raytholog}'.  According 
to  the  legend,  the  river  Alpheus,  which  flows  through  the  Peloponnesus, 
into  tlie  Ionian  Sea,  had  a  further  passage  under  the  sea  and  came 
to  the  surface  again  in  the  Island  of  Ortygia,  near  Sj'racuse,  where  it 
mingled  its  waters  with  the  fountain  Arethusa.  In  such  a  phenomenon 
the  Greeks  readily  saw  a  river  god,  pursuing  a  water  nymph,  and  to 
Shelley's  imagination  such  a  story  at  once  became  vivid. 

91.  3.  Acroceraunian  Mountains,    the  Ceraunii  Montes  in   Epirus. 

92.  24.   Erymanthus,  a  mountain  on  the  borders  of  Aicadia  and  Elis. 

93.  74.   Enna,  the  central  city  of  Sicily.     In  its  neighbourhood  was 
the  famous  grove  of  Proserpine. 

84.  Asphodel,  a  kind  of  lily.     It  was  the  flower  always  represented 
a,s  growing  in  the  Elysian  fields — the  Grecian  paradise. 


ODE  TO  THE  WEST  WIND. 

Of  all  Shelley's  poems  this  is  the  one  which  has  perhaps  been  most 
unreservedly  praised.  Mr.  Symonds  calls  it  "the  most  symmetrically 
perfect  as  well  as  the  most  impassioned  of  the  minor  Ij^ics."  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke  says,  "There  is  no  song  in  the  whole  of  our  literature 
more  passionate,  more  penetrative,  more  full  of  the  force  by  which  the 
idea  and  its  form  are  united  into  one  creation." 

The  theme  is  treated  very  diSerenth'  from  that  of  The  Cloud  and 
Arethusa.  The  poet  is  no  longer  merely  depicting  sympathetically 
the  beauty  and  movement  of  natural  things.  Here  he  finds  in  nature 
at  once  an  inspiration  and  a  counterpart  of  his  own  feeling.  The  rush 
of  the  western  wind  is  like  the  rush  of  his  own  swift  spirit ;  then  with 
a  touch  of  bitterness  he  contrasts  the  wind's  freedom  with  his  own 
fettered  powers — fettered  b}'  time,  circumstance,  human  weakness  and 
sorrow.  Passionately  lie  implores  imspiration,  and  finds  it,  closing 
with  the  note  of  prophecy  and  hope. 
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94.  1-  Autumn's  being.     "The  great  '  Ode  to  the  West  Wind '    .     . 
was  conceived  and  partly  written  in  a  wood  that  skirted  the 
Arno  on  a  day  when  the  autumnal  gale  was  gathering  the  vapours  and 
rainclouds."     (Dowden.) 

3.  Enchanter.  Presumably  the  image  is  that  of  a  wizard,  who  can 
"raise  spirits"  and  then  dismiss  them. 

4.  Hectic,  Gk.  eKviKO^,  habitual ;  applied  to  the  fever  which  accom- 
panies certain  diseases  ;  here,  the  red  of  dying  leaves. 

21.   Msenad,  a  Bacchante. 

32.  Pumice  Isle,  an  island  of  volcanic  origin.  Pumice  was  originally 
spumaz,  i.e.,  spuma  or  lava.  Baise  was  a  famous  Roman  resort  on  the 
Campanian  coast. 


THE  QUESTION. 


In  this  poem  we  have  a  charming  piece  of  pure  description,  an  appre- 
ciative flower-study,  showing  minute  observation  and  delicate  colouring. 
Its  simplicity  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  subtlety  of  some  of  the  other 
nature  studies. 

97.   9.  •mnd-flowers,  anemones,  from  Gk.  avEfiog,  the  wind. 

10.  Arcturi,  Arcturus  is  a  fixed  star  in  the  constellation  Bootes,  the 
Little  Bear.  The  daisies  which  star  the  grass  through  a  great  part  of 
the  year  are  likened  to  this  constellation  which  is  always  above  the 
horizon. 

13.  that  tall  flower.  This  flower  has  not  been  identified.  There  are 
various  blossoms  which  drop  dew  on  the  earth. 

17.  eglantine,  sweet-brier. 

18.  moonlight-coloured  may,  white  hawthorn. 


A  SUMMER  EVENING  CHURCHYARD,  LECHLADE, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Mrs.  Shelley's  note  says  :  ' '  The  summer  evening  that  suggested  to 
him  the  poem  written  in  the  churchyard  of  Lechlade  occurred  during 
his  voyage  up  the  Thames  in  1815.  He  had  been  advised  by  a  physician 
to  live  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air,  and  a  fortnight  of  a  bright, 
warm  July  was  spent  in  tracing  the  Thames  to  its  source.  He  never 
spent  a  season  more  tranquilly. " 
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The  characteristic  treatment  of  the  subject  may  be  perhaps  best 
appreciated  by  comparing  this  poem  with  those  ou  similar  subjects  by 
other  poets — Gray's  famous  Elegy,  for  instance. 

98.  13.  aerial.  Aerial  is  a  favourite  word  of  Shelley's.  Here  he 
uses  it  to  describe  the  piled-up  sunset  clouds. 


TO  NIGHT. 

Another  of  the  exquisite  lyrics  in  which  Shelley  gives  personality  to 
natural  things  and  makes  them  move  like  dream  figures  in  a  shadowy 
drama.  Thei'e  is  no  clear  image  to  be  constructed  from  this  personifi- 
cation. In  line  1 1  the  Day  is  referred  to  as  Iter,  in  line  19  the  pronoun 
is  hin.  The  figure  had  simply  changed  in  the  poet's  mind,  and  we  are 
not  justified  in  making  the  pronouns  consistent,  as  Mr.  Rossetti 
suggests. 

99.  10.     Compare  this  with  lines  3  and  4  in  the  preceding  poem. 


CHORUSES  FROM  "HELLAS." 

The  great  idea  of  the  liberation  of  the  Greeks,  which  inspired  some 
of  Byron's  best  verse  and  engaged  his  active  aid,  is  responsible  also  for 
this  late  drama  of  Shelley's.  Prince  Mavi-ocordato  of  Greece  visited 
Shelley  in  Pisa,  April,  1821,  and  told  him  of  the  determination  of  the 
Greeks  to  throw  off  the  Turkish  joke  and  of  tlie  proclamation  of  liberty 
made  bj'  Prince  Ypsilante.  Shelley's  imagination  was  at  once  fired  and 
he  began  his  lyrical  play,  of  which  the  choruses  given  here  are  the  most 
striking  parts.  Shelley  says  of  this  work  that  it  "is  a  mere  improvise, 
and  derives  its  interest  (should  it  be  found  to  possess  any)  solely  from 
the  intense  sympathy  which  the  author  feels  for  the  cause  he  would 

celebrate The  Persae  of  Aeschylus  afforded   me  the  first 

model  of  my  conception,  although  the  decision  of  the  glorious  contest 
now  waging  in  Greece  being  yet  suspended  forbids  a  catastrophe 
parallel  to  the  return  of  Xerxes  and  the  desolation  of  the  Persians.  I 
have,  therefore,  contented  myself  with  exhibiting  a  series  of  lyric 
pictures,  and  with  having  wrought  upon  the  curtain  of  futurity,  which 
falls  upon  the  unfinished,  scene,  such  figures  of  indistinct  and  visionary 
delineation  as  suggest  the  final  tiiumph  of  the  Greek  cause  as  a  portion 
of  the  cause  of  civilization  and  social  improvement." 

The  first  long  chorus  is  simply  a  review  of  the  progress  of  freedom 
in  the  history  of  Europe.  Like  the  early  historians  Shelley  goes  back 
to  the  creation  for  the  foundation  of  his  story,  and  makes  the  birth 
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of  freedom  coincident  with  the  dawn  of  light.     Compare  AdonaAs,  11. 
166  and  167. 

From  the  great  morning  of  the  world  when  first 
God  dawned  on  Chaos. 

101.  4.  Anarchs,  an  unusual  noun,  meaning  authors  of  lawlessness, 
the  powers  of  darkness.     Milton  uses  it  in  Paradise  Lost,  Bk.  II,  1.  988. 

5.  Imaus,  a  mountain  range  of  ancient  Asia,  corresponding  roughly 
to  the  later  Himalayas. 

9.  Thermopylae  and  Marathon,  the  ahvays-recurring  examples  of 
the  triumph  of  freedom. 

12.  Philippi,  the  battle  42  B.C.,  when  the  Roman  Republicans 
under  Brutus  and  Cassius  made  their  last  stand. 

Half-alighted,  because  the  battle  was  lost. 

15.  The  Quenchless  Ashes  of  Milan.  "Milan  was  the  centre  of 
the  resistance  of  the  Lombard  League  against  the  Austrian  tj-rant. 
Frederic  Barbarossa  burnt  the  city  to  the  ground,  but  libertj'  lived  in 
its  ashes,  and  it  rose  like  an  exhalation  from  the  ruin."   (Shelley's  note.) 

16.  Compare  BjTon,    The  Giaour,  11.   56-58. 

18.  Florence,  like  Milan,  is  an  example  of  the  successful  resistance 
of  the  Italian  city-states  to  the  Empire  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Albion,  or  England,  has,  throughout  its  whole  history,  shown  the 
struggle  of  a  people  determined  to  secure  freedom,  and  winning  it  bit 
hx  bit  from  unconstitutional  rulers. 

Switzerland.  The  Swiss  people  have  always  resisted  foreign  I'ulers, 
and  finally  secured  their  free  republic  in  1803. 

21.  From  the  West,  the  states  of  America. 

22.  Against  the  course,  etc.,  coming  from  west  to  east,  contrarj'  to 
the  course  of  the  sun. 

102.  25.  Atlantis,  the  "fabled  Atlantic  Island"  of  the  ancients,  the 
mj'sterious  land  which  lay  somewhere  in  the  Western  Ocean.  Here 
used  for  America. 

27.  France,  ^vith  all  her  sanguine  streams.  The  %vars  of  Napoleon 
which  the  young  revolutionists  regarded  as  a  reaction  against  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

30.  Germany  to  Spain.  After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  there  was 
a  tendency  all  over  Europe  to  strengthen  the  power  of  monarchies  and 
prevent  revolution.  Such  absolutism  was,  however,  steadily  opposed 
by  the  people,  and  in  one  state  after  another  popular  rights  had  to  be 
recognized  and  constitutions  granted.     Just  about  the  time  of  Shelley's 
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writing,  such  constitutions  had  been  granted  to  several  of  the  German 
States,  and  in  1820  King  Ferdinand  VII  had  re-established  that  of 
Spain.  "The  south  of  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  great  political  excite- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1821.  The  Spanish  revolution  had 
been  a  signal  to  Italy."     (Mrs.  Shelley's  note. ) 

The  second  chorus  given  here  is  a  more  ethereal,  more  extraordinary 
production  than  the  first.  Of  its  form,  Mr.  Symonds  says,  that  it 
"marks  the  highest  point  of  Slielley's  rhythmical  inverftion."'  The 
movement  of  tlie  verse  is  aided  by  an  exquisitely-appropriate  imagery, 
the  two  together  bringing  about  an  efifect  of  marvellous  lightness  and 
swiftness.  Shelley's  note  stales  that  "The  first  stanza  contrasts  the 
immortality  of  the  living  and  thinking  beings  which  inhabit  the  planets 
.  .  .  .  with  the  transience  of  the  noblest  manifestations  of  the 
external  world." 

103.  63.  A  Povver,  The  Saviour,  The  Unknown  God;  see  Acts  xvii,  23. 
64.   Promethean.     Prometheus,  the  Titan,  who  provoked  the  wrath 

of  Jove,  b}^  stealing  his  fire,  is  supposed  b}'  some  authorities  to 
represent  the, power  of  regeneration. 

73.  The  Moon  of  Mahomet,  the  religion  of  Mohammedanism,  of 
which  the  crescent  is  the  symbol,  a  religion  wliich  the  poet  regards  as 
mereh'  transient. 

82-86.  Compare  Milton's  Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity, 
stanzas  xix-xxv. 

The  final  chorus  marks  the  summit  of  the  poet's  hopes,  his  prophetic 
vision  of  a  golden  age  when  there  shall  be  no  more  war,  when  all  the 
glories  of  ancient  Greece,  and  greater  glories  still  shall  be  realized. 
In  his  own  note  Shelley  says,  "The  final  chorus  is  indistinct  and 
obscure,  as  the  event  of  the  living  drama  whose  arrival  it  foretells. 
It  will  remind  the  reader  'magno7(ec  proximus  intervallo' 
of  Isaiah  and  Virgil,  whose  ardent  spirit-s,  overleaping  the  actual  reign 
of  evil  which  we  endure  and  bewail,  already  saw  the  possible,  and, 
perhaps,  approaching  state  of  society  in  which  '  the  lion  shall  lie  down 
with  the  lamb,'  and  '  omnia  feret  omnia  tellus.'  Let  these  great  names 
be  my  authoritj-  and  m}'  excuse." 

104.  93.  Shelley  was  exceedingh-  fond  of  using  this  simile  of  the  snake. 
9^.  Weeds,  garments. 

99.   Peneus,  a  river  in  Thessaly. 

101.  Tempes,  the  vale  of  Tempe  in  Thes-salj'  was  famous  for  its 
beauty. 

102.  Cyclads,  the  Cyclades  Islands  in  the  .^-Egean  Sea. 
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103.  Argo,  the  ship  in  which  Jason  sailed  to  find  the  Golden  Fleece. 

105.  Orpheus,  one  of  the  lesser  divinities.  His  playing  on  the  harp 
moved  stones  and  trees  to  follow  him. 

108.  Calypso,  the  nymph  who  detained  Uh'sses  on  her  Island  of 
Ogygia,  but  from  whom  he  at  last  broke  away  and  returned  to  Ithaca. 

111.  Laian,  Laius,  King  of  Thebes,  was  doomed  bj'  the  gods  to 
sorrow.  His  son  (Edipus  inherited  his  tragic  destiny  and,  unable  to 
avoid  the  decrees  of  fate,  brought  terrible  suffering  on  himself  and 
those  he  loved.  His  storj'  has  been  made  the  subject  of  some  of  the 
greatest  tragedies  of  ^schylus  and  Sophocles. 

113.  The  Sphinx,  a  monster  which  sat  by  the  roadside  of  Thebes 
asking  a  riddle  of  all  who  passed,  and  slaying  those  who  were  unable 
to  answer.  Many  victims  had  fallen,  when  OEdipus  guessed  the  right 
answer,  whereupon  the  Sphinx  destroyed  itself. 

105.  121-124.  On  these  lines  we  have  Shelley's  own  note:  "Saturn 
and  Love  were  among  the  deities  of  a  real  or  imaginarj'  state  of 
innocence  and  happiness.  All  those  who  fell,  or  the  gods  of  Greece, 
Asia  and  Egj^t ;  the  One  who  rose,  or  Jesus  Christ,  at  wliose  appearance 
the  idols  of  the  Pagan  World  were  amerced  of  their  worship  ;  and  the 
many  unsubdued,  or  the  monstrous  objects  of  the  idolatry  of  China, 
India,  the  Antartic  Islands,  and  the  native  tribes  of  America,  certainly 
have  reigned  over  the  understandings  of  men  in  conjunction  or  in 
succession,  during  periods  in  which  all  Ave  know  of  evil  has  been  in  a 
state  of  portentous,  and  until  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  arts, 
perpetually-increasing  activity. " 

We  must  remember  that  the  chorus  is  sung  by  Greeks  ;  therefore  the 
Greek  divinities  are  made  the  symbols  of  the  universal  idea  of  the 
regeneration  of  mankind. 


LINES:    WHEN  THE  LAMP  IS   SHATTERED. 

"It  is  the  nature  of  that  poetry  which  overflows  from  the  soul 
oftener  to  express  sorrow  and  regret  than  joy,"  says  Mrs.  Shelley ;  and 
no  choice  of  selections  from  Shelley  would  give  a  true  idea  of  his 
qualit}-  which  did  not  include  a  poem  or  poems  showing  the  profound 
melancholy,  the  feeling  for  the  inevitable  sadness  of  life  which  some- 
times possessed  him.  The  lines  given  here  are  typical  of  this  mood, 
and  all  their  imager}'  bears  it  out  most  harmoniously.  Everj-  figure, 
and  it  is  full  of  figures,  intensifies  the  melancholy  idea  of  the 
transitoriness  of  all  mortal  things,  even  of  affection,  and  the  desolation 
which  is  the  portion  of  the  weaker  but  more  clinging  heart. 


JOHN  KEATS. 
LINES  ON  THE  MERMAID  TAVERN. 

What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid  ? 

— Beaumont :  Letter  to  Ben  Jonson. 

The  Mermaid  Tavern  was  the  most  famous  gathering  place  in  London 
for  the  poets  and  wits  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  For  a  time  Ben 
Jonson  was  the  centre  of  a  circle  there  and  roused  the  applause  of  many 
admirers. 

107.  10.  Robin  Hood  ....  Maid  Marian,  characters  in  the 
most  famous  of  the  early  English  ballads. 

22.  in  the  Zodiac,  the  sign,  Virgo,  here  called  mermaid. 


ON  FIRST  LOOKING  INTO  CHAPMAN'S  HOMER. 

This  sonnet  stands  out  as  by  far  the  most  remarkable  piece  in  Keats's 
first  volume,  published  1817.  Mr.  Charles  Cowden-Clarke  tells  us  the 
story  of  how  it  came  to  be  written.  Keats  was  then  a  surgeon's 
apprentice  in  London,  but  kept  up  a  close  friendship  with  his  old 
school-fellow,  who  often  supplied  him  with  books.  One  night  the  two 
friends  sat  up  late,  lost  in  delight  over  a  borrowed  book — a  copy  of 
Chapman's  translation  of  Homer.  The  next  morning  when  Mr.  Clarke 
came  down  to  breakfast  he  found  a  copy  of  the  sonnet,  written  since 
Keats  had  left  him  onlj^  a  few  hours  before  and  sent  quite  a  distance 
across  London. 

English  literature  cainiot  furnish  a  better  example  than  this  of 
imagery,  chosen  and  rendered  with  the  perfection  of  judgment  and 
touch. 

108.  8.  Chapman,  the  Elizabethan  writer,  poet  and  playwright 
translated  Homer  between  the  years  1598  and  1610. 

11.  Cortez.  The  discoverer  of  the  Pacific  was  really  not  Cortez  but 
Balboa.  The  mistake  of  name  is  a  small  matter,  the  imagination 
which  visualized  the  scene  followed  a  sure  instinct.  Balboa's  party 
climbed  the  peak  of  Darien  (Panama),  and  looked  out  on  the  unknown 

waters  in  1513. 

2.S9 
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ODE  TO  A  NIGHTINGALE. 

In  the  spring  of  1819,  while  Keats  was  staying  at  Hampstead  he 
heard  a  nightingale  sing  in  the  garden  and  soon  afterwards  wrote  this, 
one  of  the  finest  of  his  odes.  The  song  of  the  bird  transports  him  to  a 
dream-world  of  beauty  and  immortal  303%  which  he  celebrates  in  verse 
of  marvellous  ease  and  variety.  To  him  the  bird  song,  heard  unchanged 
from  generation  to  generation,  tj'pifies  the  immortalitj'  of  beauty;  to  us 
his  own  song  may  well  have  a  like  significance — it  was  "not  born  for 
death." 

108.  2.  Hemlock.  (Cotnum  maculatum),  a,  poisonous  plant  common  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  Used  moderately  as  an  opiate,  its  extract  taken  in 
full  strength  causes  death.  The  death  drink  given  to  Socrates  is 
supposed  to  have  been  hemlock. 

4.  Lethe-wards.  Lethe,  a  river  in  Hades,  the  waters  of  which  were 
said  to  cause  forgetfulness,  oblivion  of  all  past  troubles. 

7.  Dryad  of  the  Trees.  The  Dryads  were  nymphs  who  inhabited 
oaks  and  other  trees. 

13.  Flora,  the  Roman  goddess  of  spring  and  flowers  ;  here  used 
as  sjTionymous  with  the  .spring  or  summer  season. 

14.  Provengal  Song  ;  Provence,  the  southern  district  of  France, 
was  famous  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  its  troubadours,  poets  of  love  and 
chivalry. 

16.  Hippocrene,  the  fountain  on  Mount  Helicon  which  came  into 
existence  at  the  touch  of  the  foot  of  Pegasus,  the  winged  horse  which 
typifies  inspiration.     Its  inspiring  waters  were  the  drink  of  the  Muses. 

32.  Not  charioted  by  Bacchus,  etc.  Not  wine  but  the  spirit  of 
poetry  will  intoxicate  the  poet,  and  carry  him  out  of  himself  in  spite 
of  retarding  thoughts. 

110.  51.  Darkling  I  listen  ;  becoming  gradually  lost  in  deepening 
shadows. 

53-54.  Have  called  him  soft  names,  to  persuade  liim  to  take  the 
breath  into  the  air,   i.e.,  from  the  bod  v. 


ODE    ON    A    GRECIAN    URN. 

A  marble  urn,  sculptured  with  figures — a  procession  leading  an 
animal  to  some  sacrifice,  inspired  this  ode,  as  the  bird  song  inspired 
the  last  one.  Whether  or  not  Keats  had  in  mind  an  actual  vase  or 
a  picture  of  one   is  of  little  moment.     It   is  enough  that  the  appeal 
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was  made  by  the  idea  of  the  sculpture,  something  permanently 
beautiful  in  contrast  to  the  transience  of  all  human  emotions.  The 
series  of  pictures,  and  his  reflections  upon  them,  leads  up  linall}-  to  the 
statement  of  the  artist's  belief: — "Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty." 

112.  -41.  Attic  shape— Work  of  an  artist  of  Attica. 
Brede,  embroidery,  here  put  for  relief  sculpture. 
42.  ovenvrought,  carved  on  the  surface. 

44.  tease  us  out  of,  pluck  us  away  from. 

45.  cold  pastoral,  a  pastoral  poem  wrought  in  stone. 

49-50.  Matthew  Arnold,  commenting  ou  these  closing  lines  says  : 
"  No,  it  is  not  all ;  but  it  is  true,  and  we  have  need  to  know  it.  And 
with  beauty  goes  not  only  truth,  joy  goes  with  her  also  ;  and  this  too 
Keats  saw  and  said,  as  in  the  famous  first  line  of  his  Endymion  it  stands 

written 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joj-  forever. 

It  is  no  small  thiui;  to  have  so  loved  the  principle  of  beauty  as  to 
perceive  the  necessary  relation  of  beauty  with  truth,  and  of  both  with 
joy." 

TO   AUTUMN. 

This  lovely  ode  has  something  akin  to  Shelley's  nature-poems,  in 
which  objects  or  seasons  are  personified.  The  blending  of  accurate 
observation  and  imagination  is  here  most  delicate  and  beautiful. 
Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  says  :  "In  the  first  stanza  the  bounty,  in  the  last 
the  pensiveness,  of  the  time  are  expressed  in  words  so  transparent  and 
direct  that  we  almost  forget  thej'  are  words  at  all,  and  nature  herself 
and  the  seasons  seem  speaking  to  us." 

113.  17.  poppies,  the  white  poppy  (pupaver  sonuiiferinn )  yields 
opium,  and  hence  is  often  used  as  a  symbol  of  sleepiness. 

20.  Many  ol<l-world  pictures  represent  the  gleaner  with  a  sheaf  of 
grain  on  her  head. 

26.  In  a  letter  from  Winchester,  Sept.,  1819,  Keats  writes:  "I 
never  liked  stubble  fields  so  much  as  now — a^',  better  than  the  chilly 
green  of  the  spring.  Somehow  :i  stubble  field  looks  warm,  in  the  same 
way  that  some  pictures  look  warm.  I'his  struck  me  so  much  in  my 
Sunday's  walk  that  I  compo.sed  upon  it.^'  The  composition  was  the 
Ode  to  Autumn. 

28.  sallows,  willows. 

32.  croft,  A.S.,  afield. 
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LA  BELLE  DAME  SANS  MERCL 

Keats  took  the  title  of  this  ballad — The  beautiful,  pitiless  lady — from 
an  old  French  poem  by  Alain  Chartier,  but  the  treatment  of  the  theme 
is  entirely  his  own.  "  Keats's  ballad  can  hardly  be  said  to  tell  a  story," 
says  Mr.  Colvin,  ' '  but  rather  sets  before  us,  with  imagerj'  drawn  from 
the  mediaeval  world  of  enchantment  and  knight-errantry,  a  type  of  the 
wasting  power  of  love,  when  either  adverse  fate  or  deluded  choice 
makes  of  love  not  a  blessing  but  a  bane." 

115.   18.  zone,  a  belt,  here  made  of  flowers. 

26.  manna-dew,  of.  Coleridge,  Kiibla  Khan,  53-4  : 

For  he  on  honey -dew  had  fed 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise. 


THE  EVE  OF  ST.  AGNES. 

This  poem  belongs  to  the  period  when  the  powers  of  Keats  had 
attained  as  great  a  degree  of  maturity  as  his  patheticallj'  short  life 
allowed.  It  is  in  form  a  narrative,  slight  in  theme,  and  with  its 
characters  very  lightly  drawn,  but  full  of  charm  and  glowing  with 
colour.  The  Spenserian  stanza  lends  itself  readily  to  the  romantic 
mediseval  story,  and  picture  follows  picture  in  a  succession  as 
harmonious  as  it  is  rich  and  splendid. 

117.  St.  Agnes'  Eve.  The  vigil  of  St.  Agnes  was  kept  on  January 
20th,  and  was  traditionally  celebrated  by  maidens  as  a  time  when  by 
observing  certain  rites,  and  going  to  bed  fasting,  they  might  hope  for 
dreams  in  which  their  future  husbands  should  appear.  In  the  storj'  of 
Keats,  the  lover  Porphyro  chooses  this  night  as  a  happy  time  to 
actually  appear  to  the  maiden  Madeline,  to  woo,  and  bear  her  off  from 
among  her  kinsmen  who  are  hostile  to  him.  St.  Agnes  (whose  name 
comes  from  the  Latin  agna,  a  lamb)  was  a  Roman  maiden  who  suffered 
martj'rdom  as  a  Christian  in  the  4th  century.  It  was  said  that  after 
her  death  her  parents  had  a  vision  of  her,  with  a  white  lamb  by  her 
side  and  surrounded  by  angels.  In  art  she  is  always  represented  with 
a  lamb,  and  usually  bearing  the  palm  of  martyrdom. 

2.  The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers  was  a-cold.  Leigh  Hunt  annotates 
the  line  thus: — "Could  he  have  selected  an  image  more  warm  and 
comfortable  in  itself,  and,  therefore,  better  contradicted  by  the  season? 
We  feel  the  plump,  feathery  bird,  in  his  nook  shivering  iu  spite 
of  his  natural  household  v.arnith,  and  staring  out  at  the  strange 
weather. " 
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4.  woolly  fold.     Transferred  epithet,  woolly  really  belongs  to  flock. 

5.  beadsman  ....  told.  A  person  continually  engaged  in 
praying,  who  tells  or  counts  off  his  beads  as  he  prays.  Bead  is  from 
A.S.  bidden),  to  pray.  "  To  bid  one's  beads"  is  simply  another  form 
of  "to  say  one's  prayers." 

14.  the  sculptured  dead.  The  carved  figures  on  the  tombs  in  the 
chapel.  Very  often  these  are  recumbent  or  kneeling  figures,  life- 
size,  and  represented  in  the  armour  or  garments  which  their  originals 
were  accustomed  to  wear.  Keats  heightens  the  idea  of  the  chill 
atmosphere  bj-  imagining  it  to  affect  even  lifeless  things.  To  his  vivid 
imagination,  also,  the  very  rails  about  the  tombs  suggest  the  idea  of 
purgatorial  confinement 

21.  flattered.  Leigh  Hunt  has  a  long  note  on  this  single  word,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  says  : — "  In  this  word  '  flattered  '  is  the  whole 
theory   of   the  secret  of   tears ;    which  are  the   tributes,  more   or  less 

worthy,  of  self-pity  to  self-love The  poor  old   man  was 

moved  by  the  sweet  music  to  think  that  so  sweet  a  thing  was  intended 
for  his  comfort,  as  well  as    for  others." 

118.  31.  the  silver  snarlingf  trumpet  : — Cf.  Shakspere.  "The  vile 
squeaking  of  the  wry-neck"d  fife."'  The  adjectives  in  both  cases  are 
chosen  to  imply  a  note  of  hostility. 

37.  argent,  silver.  Here  used  to  bring  about  the  effect  of  some- 
thing brilliant   and  splendid. 

119.  61-62.  The  construction  is  elliptical.  The  meaning,  liowever,  is 
quite  plain.  The  cavalier  is  not  cooled  by  high  disdain  (but  discouraged 
because)  she  saw  not,  etc. 

70.  all  amort,  half-dead.     Perhaps  a  corruption  of  d  la  mart. 

77.  buttressed,  supported  or  protected  by  the  shadow  of  the  door. 

120.  85-90.  The  resemblance  to  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
must  suggest  itself  strongly  here. 

90.  beldame,  a  word  which  has  deteriorated  in  meaning  ;  originally 
belle  dame. 

105.  Gossip,  companion  or  friend— from  God  and  /»7),  (a  relative)  i.e., 
one  relate<l  in  the  service  of  God,  a  sponsor.  By  degrees  the  word  has 
come  down  to  its  present  degenerate  meaning. 

121.  115.  the  holy  loom,  the  loom  of  destiny,  guided  by  the  three 
Fates.  The  "St.  Agnes'  wool"  is  the  poet's  own  addition  to  the  story, 
to  bring  out  perhaps  the  special  idea  of  the  destinies  of  maidens  of 
whom  St.  Agnes  was  patron. 
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120.  One  of  the  absurd  beliefs  concerning  witches  was  that  they 
could  carrj'  water  in  a  sieve.     Cf.  Macbeth,  I.  iii.  8  : 

But  in  a  sieve  I'll  thither  sail. 

125.  deceive,  beguile  or  flatter  with  happy  dreams. 

126.  mickle,  much,  A.S.  micel. 

129.   urchin,  child,  originally,  a  hedgehog,  O.E.  urchont. 

134.  enchantments  cold,  in  comparison  with  the  real  happiness  he 
would  give  her. 

122.  138.  made  purple  riot,  made  the  blood  leap.  Purple  is  often 
used  poetically  for  red,  following  the  Latin,  purpureus. 

153.  beard,  to  challenge  or  defy.  From  the  act  of  plucking  by  the 
beard  in  contemptuous  defiance. 

156.  passing-bell,  see  note  on  1.  41,  p.  75. 

123.  171.  since   Merlin  paid  his  demon  all  his  monstrous  debt. 

Merlin's  debt  was  his  existence  which  he  owed  to  a  demon  father. 
When  he  died  or  disappeared  through  the  disclosure  of  his  own  wizard 
secrets  to  Vivian,  he  was  yielding  himself  up  again  to  the  demon 
power.  The  only  parallel  here  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  lovers  are 
meeting  in  an  atmosphere  of  spells  and  charms.  See  Tennyson  :  Merlin 
and   Vivien. 

175.  cates.  This  word  and  cater  both  come  from  the  old  Fi'ench 
acater  (modern  French  achfter)  tq  procure  or  provide,  applied  in  the 
case  of  cater  to  buying  food,  and  in  cates  to  a  special  kind  of  food 
itself,  i.e.,  delicacies. 

180.  or  may  I  never  leave  my  grave,  never  take  part  in  the 
resurrection. 

185.  espial,  spying  out,  investigating.     From  old  French  espier,   to 

spy- 

124.  193,  a  mission'd  spirit,  unaware — a  spirit  sent  on  some  special 
message,  intent  upon  it  and  unobservant  of  everything  else.  As  she 
appears  and  passes  to  her  chamber  Porplnro  is  dragged  aside  by  old 
Angela,  and  the  reader  is  made  to  follow  and  observe  Madeline.  It 
will  be  noticed  at  once  that  Madeline's  chamber  and  everything  about 
her  is  full  of  colour  and  warmth  and  beauty  in  contrast  to  the  chill, 
repoUant  atmosphere  without. 

216.  scutcheon  or  c-sjcutchcon,  armorial  bearings,  from  L.  .■icntuin,  a 
shield.      "  Could  all  the  pomp  and  graces  of  aristocracy,  with  Titian's 
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and  Raphael's  aid  to  boot,  go  beyond  the  rich  religion  of  this  picture, 
with  its  '  twilight  saints '  and  its  scutcheonB  '  blushhig  with  the  blood 
ot  queens  ?'"     (Leigh  Hunt's  note. ) 

125.  218.   gules,  heraldic  for  red. 

241.  clasp'd  like  a  missal  where  swart  paynims  pray,  an  extra- 
ordinary image  to  express  the  power  of  sleep  clasping  Madeline  body 
and  soul.  The  idea  of  intense  and  jealous  possession  is  conveyed 
through  the  picture  of  the  mass  book  (low  L.  iiii-itM,  a  mass)  lield  tightly 
by  the  Christian  who  is  hemmed  round  by  "  swart  Pa3-nims" — black  or 
savage  pagans.  This  elaborate  and  rather  far-fetched  figure  is  quickly 
followed  by  the  simple,  natural  one  :  "As  though  a  rose  should  shut 
and  be  a  bud  again." 

126.  2.51.   Carpet,  rather  au  anachronism  in  this  mediaeval  story. 

257.  Morphean  Amulet,  sleep-charm.  Morpheus  was  the  god  of 
dreams.  An  amulet  is  a  kind  of  medal  or  trinket  to  which  is  attached 
mystic  power. 

261.  The  hall-door  shuts  again  and  all   the  noise  is  gone.     Mr. 

Charles  Cowden-Clarke  gives  us  an  interesting  note  on  this  line. 
When  Keats  was  at  the  Clarke  School  at  Enfield  he  and  some  of  his 
friends  used  to  get  out  of  bed  at  night  to  listen  to  Charles  Cowden- 
Clarke  playing  the  piano  downstairs.  In  reading  this  poem  to  his 
friend  later  on,  Keats  said  "that  line  came  into  my  head  when  I 
remembered  how  I  used  to  listen  at  night  to  your  music  at  school." 

268.  Argosy,  a  great  ship,  probably  from  Jason's  ship  the  "Argo." 

270.  From  silken  Samarcand  to  cedar 'd  Lebanon— put  prosaically, 
this  is  merely  "from  the  East,"  the  land  of  silk  and  spice  and 
luxuries.  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  says  of  this  episode  of  Porphyro's 
spreading  the  feast  by  Madeline's  bedside  :  "  Why  he  did  this  no 
critic  and  no  admirer  has  yet  been  able  to  divine."  Certainly  the 
incident  has  no  very  clear  explanation,  but  since  it  is  made  the 
occasion  of  some  exquisite  description  no  one  can  wish  it  away.  As 
the  lady  has  gone  fasting  to  bed,  and  as  the  lover  is  fulfilling  the 
charm  for  which  the  feast  was  observed,  he  may  have  considered  it 
his  part  also  to  provide  this  delicate  nourishment.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  richness  and  rare  quality  of  the  dainties 
heightens  the  idea  of  homage. 

127.  277.  eremite,  hermit  ;  the  devotee  who  kneels  in  rapt  fervor 
before  a  solitary  shrine,  as  Porphyro  here  before  Madeline. 
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292.    In  Provence   call'd— The  ballad,    by  Alain  Chartier,  was  not 

in  (act  a  Provcnyal  one.     The  title  haunted   Keats    till  he  wrote  his 
own  ballad  upon  it. 

129.  33G.  vermeil-dyed,  vermillion — bright  red,  from  vermis,  the 
little  worm  (really  an  insect)  from  which  the  dye  is  obtained. 

343.  haggard,   wild,  from  Fr.   ha(ja7-d,  a  wild  hawk. 

346.  wassailers,  drinkers,  from  A.  S.  waes  hael : — "A  health  to 
you,"  the  shout  which  accompanied  the  drink. 

130.  360.   See  note  on  1.   251,  p.    126. 

376.  deform,  poetic  licence  permits  this  form  for  the  past  participle. 

377.  Aves,  prayers — from  the  opening   of   tlie   praj'er,    Avu  Maria. 

"  What  can  be  better  touched,"  says  Mr.  Colvin,  in  closing  his 
criticism  on  the  poem,  "  tlian  the  figures  of  the  beadsman  and  the 
nurse,  who  live  just  long  enough  to  share  in  the  wonders  of  the  night, 
and  die  quietly  of  age  when  their  parts  are  over  ? " 


A   PROPHECY. 


This  delicately  imaginative  little  poem  is  addressed  to  the  child  of 
the  poet's  brother,  George  Keats,  who  lived  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Keats  never  saw  this  child,  but  the  idea  of  the  little  creature,  born  in 
the  freedom  of  the  new  world,  to  destinies  full  of  unknown  possibilities 
stirred  his  imagination.  In  fancy  he  saw  the  baby,  destined  from  birth 
for  a  poet's  vocation,  and  he  embodies  his  fancy  in  the  classical  symbol 
of  fire  which  is  harmless  to  the  one  marked  out  by  the  gods.  So  in 
Virgil's  story,  the  young  Ascanius  was  marked  as  the  ruler  of  his  race. 
{^neid,  Bk.  II,  11.  680-700.) 

131.  18-20.  Fate  has  decided  the  child's  calling,  even  before  he  is 
born. 

23.  silly,  simple,  inofifensive,  A.S.  saelig.     Cf.  Milton, 

Perhaps  their  loves  or  else  their  sheep, 
Was  all  that  did  their  gilly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 

—On  the  Nativity,  11.  91-92. 

132.  46.  paddle,  to  play  :  diminutive  of  pad,  to  go. 
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PIPPA  PASSES. 

Felippa,  or  Pippa,  the  little  silk-winder  of  Asolo,  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  Browning's  characters.  As  she  passes  in  and  out  of  the 
village  on  her  one  holiday  in  the  year,  singing  her  artless  songs,  she 
unconsciously  influences  the  lives  of  those  about  her.  Her  first  song, 
here  given,  awakens  two  wicked  people  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt  and 
the  divine  government  of  the  world  ;  the  second  rouses  a  young  painter 
to  a  higher  conception  of  love  and  art.  The  explanation  of  the  song  is 
given  in  the  lines  that  follow  it : — 

What  name  was  that  the  little  girl  sang  forth? 
Kate?    The  Cornaro,  doubtless,  who  renounced 
The  crown  of  Cjprus  to  be  lady  here 
At  Asolo,  where  still  her  memory  stays, 
And  peasants  sing  how  once  a  certain  page 
Pined  for  the  grace  of  her  so  far  above 
His  power  of  doing  good  to,  "  Kate  the  Queen — 
She  never  could  be  wronged,  be  poor,"  he  sighed, 
"  Need  him  to  help  her !  " 

Browning  gives  us  in  the  first  five  lines  of  each  stanza  the  page's 
song  ;  in  the  last  four  the  comments  of  the  Queen  and  her  maid,  who 
overhear  him.  Caterina  (or  Kate)  Cornaro  was  a  Venetian  citizen  who 
married  the  King  of  Cyprus,  and  after  his  death,  resigning  her 
authority  to  the  Republic,  retired  to  keep  a  small  court  at  the 
Venetian  village  of  Asolo,  where  she  "wielded  her  little  sceptre  for 
her  people's  good,  and  won  their  love  by  gentleness  and  grace." 
Browning  first  visited  Asolo  in  1838,  and  was  enchanted  by  it.  He 
returned  forty  years  later  with  equal  enthusiasm,  and  just  before  his 
death  bongiit  some  land  there,  on  which  he  proposed  to  build  a  tower, 
with  a  view  of  Venice,  to  be  called  "  Pippa's  Tower." 

133.  26.  jesses,  straps  for  hawks'  legs. 


HOME  THOUGHTS  FROM  ABROAD. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  Browning's  preference  for  English  birds 
and  flowers,  expressed  in  this  poem  after  his  earlier  \nsits  to  the 
Continent,  with  the  love  of  Italy  breathed  in  the  next,  after  his 
settlement  with  his  wife  in  Florence. 
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DE  GUSTIBUS. 

The  Latin  proverb  "  De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum,''  corresponds 
to  the  English  one  "  Tliere's  no  accounting  for  tastes."  Browning  says 
that  if  our  preferences  persist  after  death,  his  will  be,  not  for  England, 
but  for  Italy. 

135.  22.  cicala,  the  tree-cricket,  often  heard  in  Italy  in  the  heat  of 
summer. 

30.  liver-wing,  right  arm.  Tlie  Bourbon  rule  in  Southern  Italy  was 
exceedingly  unpopular,  and  numerous  attempts  were  made  to  cast  it 
off ;  the  king  here  referred  to  was  Ferdinand  II,  whose  cruelties  were, 
denounced  bj'  Gladstone  in  ISol.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who 
was  expelled  in  1S60,  and  Naples  was  incorporated  with  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italj'.  Browning  sympathized  with  all  the  Italians' 
attempts  to  regain  their  libertj'  and  independence,  even  when  they 
went  the  length  of  assassination. 


THE  ITALIAN  IN  ENGLAND. 

Browning  was  proud  to  remember  that  the  Italian  patriot  Mazzini 
used  to  read  this  poem  to  his  fellow  exiles  in  England  to  show  how  an 
Englishman  could  sj'mpathize  ■with  them.     (Mrs.  Orr. ) 

136.  8.  Charles.  Charles  Albert,  Prince  of  Carignano,  belonged  to 
the  royal  house  of  Savoy,  but  was  brought  up  among  the  people,  and  as 
a  young  man  expressed  sympathy  with  revolutionary  principles.  He 
was  afterwards  accused  of  betraying  Italy,  and  was  bitterlj'  denounced 
by  his  former  friends. 

19.  Metternich  our  friend — said  ironically.  Metternich,  the  Austrian 
statesman  and  diplomatist,  was  the  most  determined  enemy  of  Italian 
independence. 

20.  See  note  above  on  Charles  Albert. 

137.  41.  crypt,  place  of  concealment  ;  commonly  used  of  a  place  for 
buriaL 

46.  My  fears  were  not  for  myself,  but  for  my  country  ;  "on  me 
Rested  the  hopes  of  Italv." 

138.  75.  duomo  (Italian)  cathedral. 

76.  Tenebrae,  a  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  involves 
the  gradual  extinction  of  the  lights  on  the  altar.  The  Latin  word 
literally  means  "darkness." 
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81.  It  was  not  unusual  for  a  priest  to  render  service  to  the  cause  of 
Italian  libert}'. 

139.  125-7.  Charies  Albert  became  King  of  Sardinia  in  1831  and 
resigned  the  crown  to  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel,  in  1849.  He  retired 
to  Portugal,  where  he  died  in  the  same  year,  "broken-hearted  and 
misunderstood."  The  patriot's  wish  as  expressed  by  Browning  was, 
therefore,  fulfilled  four  years  after  the  poem  was  published.  Charles 
Albert's  position  was  a  very  difficult  one,  and  historians  generally  take 
a  more  favourable  view  of  his  conduct  tlian  is  here  given.  Browning 
has  merely  given  characteristic  expression  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
ardent  Italian  patriots  of  the  time. 

140.  138-144.  These  lines  forcefully  represent  the  division  of  opinion 
in  Italy  during  the  apparently  fruitless  struggles  for  independence. 


INCIDENT    OF    THE    FRENCH    CAMP. 

Ratisbon  is  in  Bavaria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  It  was 
stormed  bj*  Napoleon  in  1809,  after  an  obstinate  defence  by  the 
Austrians.  Mrs.  Orr  says  :  — "  The  story  is  true;  but  its  actual  hero 
was  a  man." 

141.  1-   we  French.     The  storj'  is  told  by  a  .spectator. 
7.  prone,  bending  or  leaning  forward. 

11.   Lannes,  one  of  Napoleon's  generals. 

29.  flag-bird.     The  Napoleonic  standard  wais  a  tricolour  powdered 
with  golden  bees,  with  an  eagle  on  the  central  stripe. 
vans,  wings.     Latin  vannus,  a  fan  for  winnowing  grain. 

142.  34-5.  film  is  nominative  to  sheathes. 


HERVE    KIEL. 


Browning  was  in  France  when  it  was  invaded  by  Prussia  in  1870,  and 
escaped  from  the  country  with  some  difficulty  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  disorders  which  followed  the  collapse  of  the  French  resistance. 
Desiring  to  express  his  .sympathy  for  the  sufferers  by  the  siege  of 
Paris,  he  sold  this  poem  to  Cornhill  Magazine  for  £100,  which  he  gave 
as  a  subscription  to  the  Relief  Fund.  It  was  written  in  1867  and 
first  publislied  in  1871.  The  incident  it  relates  was  at  first  denied 
in  France,  but  the  records  of  the  Admiralty  of  the  time  proved  that 
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Browning  was  correct,  except  in  one  small  detail :  the  reward  Herv4 
Riel  asked  and  received  was  "  iin  cong^  absolu  " — a  holiday  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

142.  1.  the  Hogue,  Cap  La  Hogue,  where  the  French  fleet  was 
attacked  in  1692  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  and  forced  to  retire. 
The  expedition  aimed  at  the  restoration  of  James  II,  who  watched 
the  defeat  from  the  Norman  coast. 

5.  St.  Malo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ranee  river,  in  Brittany,  has  a 
harbor  which  is  described  as  "safe,  but  difficult  of  approach."  In 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  it  was  a  flourishing  port,  and 
from  it  Jacques  Cartier  sailed  in  15o5  to  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

143.  18.  twelve  and  eighty.     French,  quatre-vingt-douze. 

30.  Plymouth  Sound,  in  the  West  of  England,  an  important  harbour 
and  naval  station. 

43.  pressed,  forced  to  serve. 

Tourville,  the  Fi-ench  admiral. 

Croisickese,  of  Croisic,  a  little  fishing  village  of  Brittany,  where 
Browning  liked  to  stay.  See  the  title  of  the  next  poem  in  this  selec- 
tion.    It  was  no  doubt  at  Croisic  that  Browning  picked  up  the  story. 

144.  46.   Malouins,  men  of  St.  Malo. 

49.  Greve,  the  bank  of  sand  where  the  river  discharges  into  the  sea. 
53.   Solidor,  the  fort  defending  the  bay. 

145.  75.  profound  (here  used  as  a  noun),  depths. 

92.  rampired,  protected  by  ramparts  or  fortifications. 

95.  for,  instead  of. 

147.  135.  the  Louvre,  a  famous  palace  at  Paris,  now  used  as  an  art 
museum.  On  its  external  walls  there  are  eighty-six  statues  of  notable 
Frenchmen,  but  not,  of  course,  one  of  the  forgotten  hero,  Herve  Riel. 


THE  TWO  POETS  OF  CROISIC. 

The  Prologue  and  the  Epilogue  are  connected  with  the  main  poem 
(which  is  here  omitted)  only  by  the  thought,  common  to  all  three,  that 
love  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  poet's  life  and  art.  The  Prologue  may 
cause  a  little  difficulty  to  begin  with  by  its  extraordinary  conciseness, 
but  this  only  adds  to  its  charm  when  the  meaning  has  been  grasped. 
The  grammatical  construction  and  the  relation  of  the  stanzas  to  each 
other  are  indicated  in  the  following  prose  rendering  :  "  As  a  bank  of 
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moss  stands  bare  till  some  May  morning  it  is  made  beautiful  by  the 
sudden  growtli  of  the  violets  ;  as  the  night  sky  is  dark  and  louring  till 
a  bright  star  pierces  the  concealing  clouds  ;  so  the  world  seemed  to  hem 
in  my  life  with  disgrace  till  your  face  appeared  to  brighten  it  with  the 
smile  of  God— the  divine  gift  of  love." 

In  the  Epilogue  it  is  a  young  girl  who  repeats  to  the  poet  the 
"pretty  tale  "  he  has  once  told  her,  and  makes  her  own  application  of 
its  significance.  The  story  is  found  in  Greek  literature  both  in  prose 
and  in  verse. 

149.  50.  Here,  as  in  lines  15  and  21,  the  poet  has  attempted  to 
interrupt. 

150.  77.  Lotte,  the  pet  name  of  Charlotte  Buff,  upon  whom  Goethe 
modelled  the  heroine  of  The  Sorrows  of  Young  Werther.  The  reference 
here,  however,  is  rather  to  Goethe's  way  of  treating  women  in  general 
than  to  the  particular  case  of  Lotte,  for  she  was  already  engaged  to  be 
married  when  he  met  her. 

100-2.  The  sweet  lilt  of  the  treble  was  supplied  by  the  chirping 
of  the  cricket,  wlien  its  absence  would  have  allowed  the  predominance 
of  the  sombre  bass.     Cf.   lines  112-4. 

120.  (There,  enough!)  To  what  interruption  of  the  poet's  does 
this  reply  ? 


THE    GUARDIAN    ANGEL. 

In  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine  at  Fano,  on  the  Adriatic,  there  is 
a  picture  called  "The  Guardian  Angel,"  by  Guercino,  an  Italian 
painter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  represents  an  angel  with  out- 
spread wings  embracing  a  kneeling  child,  whose  hands  he  folds  in 
prayer. 

151.  6.  another  child,  the  poet  himself. 
7.  retrieve,  bring  back  to  the  right  way. 

152.  14-16.  In  the  picture  cherubs  point  to  the  opened  heaven,  and 
the  child  looks  upward  past  the  angel's   head. 

18.  bird  of  God.  This  beautiful  expression  is  translated  from 
Dante's  Punjatorio. 

20-21.  The  angel  seems  to  be  enfolding  the  child  with  the  skirt 
of  his  robe,  held  in  his  left  hand. 

39-40.  The  angel's  head  is  turned  away,  but  the  reason  given  is 
Browning's  own. 
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153.  46.  My  angel  with  me,  too,  his  wife.     See  line  54. 
54.    dear    old    friend,    Alfred    Domett,    a    much-prized    friend    of 
B^o^vning's  youth,  who  in  1S42  settled  in  New  Zealand. 
56.  Ancona,  on  the  Italian  coast,  near  Fano. 


ANDREA    DEL    SARTO. 

This  is  one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  of  Bi'owning's  shorter  poems, 
whether  regarded  as  a  study  of  character  or  of  art.  It  was  written 
when  he  was  living  in  Florence,  in  answer  to  a  request  from  a  friend 
in  England  for  a  copj^  of  the  portrait  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  hi.s  wife 
in  the  Pitti  Palace.  Browning  could  not  get  one,  and  sent  the  poem 
instead.  Mr.  Ernest  Radford  thus  describes  the  picture :—"  The 
artist    and    his    wife    are    presented    at    half    length.     Andrea    turns 

towards    her    with   a   pleading    expression    on    his    face 

His  right  arm  is  round  her ;    he  leans  forward  as  if  searching  her  face 

for    the  strength  that  has  gone  from   himself She  holds 

the  letter  in  her  hand,  and  looks  neither  at  that  nor  at  him,  but 
straight  out  of  the  canvas.  And  the  beautiful  face  with  the  red- 
brown  hair  is  passive  and  unruffled,  and  awfully  expressionless. 
There  is  silent  thunder  in  this  face  if  there  ever  was,  but  there  is 
no  anger.  It  suggests  only  a  very  mild,  and  at  the  same  time 
immutable  determination  to  have  her  own  way." 

Browning  developes,  in  his  favourite  form  of  the  dramatic  monologue, 
the  suggestion  given  by  Andrea's  portrait  of  himself  ;  for  the  details  he 
is  chiefly  indebted  to  Vasari's  Life  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  extracts  (translation  by  Blaslifield  and  Hopkins, 
with  Mrs.  Foster's  notes)  :■ — "  Had  this  mast«r  jjossessed  a  somewhat 
bolder  and  more  elevated  mind,  had  he  been  as  much  distinguislied  for 
higher  qualifications  as  he  was  for  genius  and  depth  of  judgment  in  the 
art  he  practised,  he  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  been  without  an 
equal,  But  there  was  a  certain  timidity  of  mind,  a  sort  of  diffidence 
and  want  of  force  in  his  nature,  which  rendered  it  impossible  that  those 
evidences  of  ardour  and  animation,  which  are  proper  to  the  more 
exalted  character,  should  ever  appear  in  him  ;  nor  did  he  at  any  time 
display  one  particle  of  that  elevation  which,  could  it  bitt  have  been 
added   to   the  advantages   wherewith   he   was  endowed,    woidd   have 

rendered  him  a  trulj^  divine  painter At  that  time  there  was 

a  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  Via  di  San  Gallo,  wh'o  was  married  to  a 
cap-maker,   and  who,    though    born   of    a  poor  and    vicious    father. 
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carried  about  her  as  much  pride  and  haughtiness  as  beauty  and 
fascination.  She  delighted  in  trapping  the  hearts  of  men,  and  among 
others  ensnared  the  imkieky  Andrea,  whose  immoderate  love  for  her 
soon  caused  him  to  neglect  the  studies  demanded  by  his  art,  and  in 
great  measure  to  discontinue  the  assistance  which  he  had  given  to  his 
parents.  Now  it  chanced  that  a  sudden  and  grievous  illness  seized  the 
husband  of  this  woman,  who  rose  no  more  from  his  bed,  but  died 
thereof.  Without  taking  counsel  of  his  friends  therefore  ;  without 
regard  to  the  dignity  of  his  art  or  the  consideration  due  to  his  genius, 
and  to  the  eminence  he  had  attained  with  so  much  labour  ;  without  a 
word,  in  short,  to  any  of  his  kindred,  Andrea  took  this  Lucrezia  di 
Baccio  del  Fede,  such  was  the  name  of  the  woman,  to  be  his  wife  ;  her 
beauty  appearing  to  him  to  merit  thus  much  at  his  hands,  and  his  love 
for  her  having  more  influence  over  him  than  the  glory  and  lionour 
towards  which  he  had  begun  to  make  such  hopeful  advances.  But 
when  this  news  became  known  in  Florence  the  respect  and  affection 
M'hich  his  friends  had  previously  borne  to  Andrea  changed  to  contempt 
and  disgust,  since  it  appeai'ed  to  them  that  the  darkness  of  this 
disgrace  had  obscured  for  a  time  all  the  glory  and  renown  obtained  by 
his  talents.  But  he  destroyed  his  own  peace  as  well  as  estranged  his 
friends  by  this  aet,  seeing  that  he  soon  became  jealous,  and  found  that 
he  had  besides  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  artful  woman,  who  made  him 
do  as  she  pleased  in  all  things.  He  abandoned  his  own  poor  father  and 
mother,  for  example,  and  adopted  the  father  and  sisters  of  his  wife  in 
their  stead  ;  insomuch  that  all  who  knew  the  facts  mourned  over  him, 
and  he  soon  began  to  be  as  much  avoided  as  he  had  previously  been 
sought  after."  Andrea  found  this  mode  of  life  so  oppressive  that,  on 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  put  his  wife  in  safe  keeping  and  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  richly  rewarded  by  the  King  of  France  for  his 
work.  But  a  pitiful  letter  from  his  wife  induced  him  to  return. 
"  Taking  the  money  which  the  king  confided  to  him  for  the  purchase 
of  pictures,  statues  and  other  fine  things,  he  set  off,  therefore,  liaving 
first  sworn  on  the  gospels  to  return  in  a  few  months.  Arrived  happily 
in  Florence,  he  lived  joyously  with  his  wife  for  some  time,  making  large 
presents  to  her  father  and  sisters,  but  doing  nothing  for  his  own 
parents,  whom  he  would  not  even  see,  and  who,  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
period,  ended  their  lives  in  great  poverty  and  misery."  Having  spent 
the  money  entrusted  to  him  in  building  a  house  and  indulging  himself 
in  various  other  pleasures,  Andrea  was  afraid  to  return  to  France,  and 
remained  in  Florence  in  the  very  lowest  position,  "procuring  a  livelihood 
and  passing  his  time  as  he  best  might." 
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So  says  Vasari,  who  at  one  time  was  Andrea's  pupil,  and  published 
his  Lives  of  the  Painters  while  Andrea's  widow  was  still  in  Florence ; 
but  recent  investigation  has  failed  to  reveal  the  slightest  evidence  in 
support  of  the  charge  of  embezzlement  made  by  Vasari  against  Andrea, 
and  it  has  been  generally  discredited. 

153.  15.  Fiesole,  the  ^•illage  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  overlooking  the 
quarter  of  Florence  in  which  Andrea  lived. 

154.  "-5.  It  saves  a  model.  "  Andrea  rarely  painted  the  countenance 
of  a  woman  in  any  place  that  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  features  of 
his  wife  ;  and  if  at  any  time  he  took  his  model  from  any  other  face 
there  was  always  a  resemblance  to  hers  in  the  painting,  not  only 
because  he  had  this  woman  constantly  before  him  and  depicted  her  so 
frequently,  but  also,  and  what  is  still  more,  because  he  had  her  linea- 
ments engraven  on  his  heart ;  it  thus  happens  that  almost  all  his 
female  heads  liave  a  certain  something  which  recalls  that  of  his  ^vife. " 
(Vasari.) 

32.  no  one's,  not  even  his. 

36-45.  Lucrezia  has  lost  onh^  her  first  pride  in  her  husband  ;  he  has 
lost  all  his  youthful  ambitions  and  aspirations,  as  the  day  loses  its 
noontide  splendour,  and  the  glory  of  summer  changes  to  the  decaj' of 
autumn. 

43.  huddled  more  inside.  The  trees  are  huddled  together  within  the 
convent  wall,  and  have  no  room  to  grow;  but  they  are,  perhaps,  safer — 
so,  perhaps,  too,  is  the  painter  in  his  own  home,  though  he  misses  the 
inspiration  and  develoj)ment  that  come  from  contact  with  the  world. 
Andrea  acquiesces  in  his  seclusion,  but  he  cannot  help  regretting  his 
lost  opportunities. 

156.  93.   Morello,  a  mountain  near  Florence. 

105.  the  Urbinate,  Raphael  of  Urbino,  the  most  famous  of  Italian 
painters  ;  he  died  in  1520,  ten  years  before  Andrea.  Vasari  says 
that  Andrea  copied  a  portrait  by  Raphael  with  such  exactness  that 
Raphael's  own  pupils,  who  had  helped  in  the  painting,  could  not  tell 
the  copy  from  the  original. 

157.  130.  Agnolo,  the  great  Italian  painter  usually  called  Michael 
Ajigelo  in  English;  he  was  doubtless  the  "Someone"  of  line  76; 
Andrea  refers  to  him  again  in  line  184. 

150    Fontainebleau,  a  royal  palace  not  far  from  Paris. 

158.  166.  See  quotation  from  Vasari  above  for  Andrea's  recall  from 
France   by  his  wife's  importunities. 
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173.  there,  in  j-our  heart. 

174.  ere  the  triumph,  of  my  genius  in  art. 

189-193.  Bocchi,  in  his  Beauties  of  Florence,  states  that  Michael 
Angelo  said  to  Raphael,  referring  to  Andrea  :— "There  is  a  little  man 
in  Florence,  who,  if  he  were  employed  upon  such  great  works  as  have 
been  given  to  j'ou,  would  bring  the  sweat  to  your  brow." 

159.  199.  Lucrezia  has  interrupted  to  ask  Andrea  about  whom  and 
what  he  is  talking.     She  is  evidently  paying  no  attention. 

209-10.  Mount  Morello  can  no  longer  be  seen,  the  lights  on  the  city 
wall  are  lit,  and  the  little  owls,  named  in  Italy  from  their  call,  Chhi,  are 
crying  ;  darkness  is  falling  on  the  house,  as  on  Andrea's  life. 

212-18.  See  above  for  the  charge  against  Andrea  of  building  a  house 
for  himself  with  the  money  entrusted  to  him  by  King  Fi'ancis  to  buy 
pictures  with. 

220.  The  cousin  (or  lover?)  who  waits  oxitside  is  the  third  character 
in  the  little  drama — silent  and  unseen,  but  profoiindly  affecting 
the  situation. 

161.  263.  Leonard,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  third  great  Italian 
painter  of  the  lime  ;  he  died  the  year  before  Raphael. 

266.  Andrea  at  last  acknowledges  to  himself  that  his  wife  has  been 
a  hindrance  instead  of  a  iielp,  a  drag  preventing  his  ascent  from  the 
second  rank  to  the  fir.st :  but  he  prefers  this  to  the  sacrifice  of  giving 
her  up. 


THE  LOST  LEADER. 

The  suggestion  for  this  early  poem  was  undoubtedly  Wordsworth's 
abandonment  of  the  Liberal  principles  of  his  youth  for  the  reaclionary 
Conservatism  of  his  old  age;  but  it  was  only  a  suggestion.  "Once 
call  my  fancy  portrait  Wordsworth,"  Browning  wrote,  "and  how 
much  more  ought  one  to  say."  In  another  letter  he  speaks  of  Words- 
worth's "moral  and  intellectual  superiority,"  and  protests  against 
taking  this  poem  as  an  attempt  to  draw  his  real  likenes.s.  It  is  really 
a  character  study  from  Browning's  own  imagination,  and  should  be  so 
regarded,  in  justice  to  both  poets. 

162.  30.  Better  to  overcome  our  own  affection  for  him  and  fight 
boldly  in  opposition  to  him  than  to  attempt  to  win  him  back  bj'  an 
appeal  to  his  affection  for  us. 
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EPILOGUE  TO  ASOLANDU. 


We  have  given  at  the  foot  of  each  poem  the  date  of  its  publication, 
and  the  volume  to  which  this  little  poem  is  the  Epilogue  bears  the  dat« 
1890  ;  it  was  actually  issued  in  London  on  Dec.  12,  18S9,  the  da}'  of 
Browning's  death  at  Venice.  "  The  report  of  his  illness  had  quickened 
public  interest  in  the  forthcoming  work,  and  his  son  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  telling  him  of  its  already  realized  success,  while  he  could  still 
receive  a  warm,  if  momentary  pleasure  from  the  intelligence."  (Mrs. 
Orr. )  Browning  prepared  the  volume  for  publication  while  stajing  in 
the  Asolo  villa  of  his  friend  Mrs.  Arthur  Bronson,  to  whom  it  is 
dedicated.  The  fanciful  title  is  derived  from  the  Italian  verb  asolare — 
"to  disport  in  the  open  air,  amuse  one's  self  at  random"-  popularly 
ascribed,  Browning  tells  us,  to  Cardinal  Bembo,  who  was  Queen 
Cornaro's  secretary,  and  in  his  dialogue,  Gli  Asolani,  described  the 
discussions  on  platonic  love  and  kindred  subjects  the  little  court  at 
Asolo  used  to  indulge  in.  To  Mrs.  Bronson  Browning  justified  the 
title  in  the  following  sentence  :  "I  use  it  for  love  of  the  place  and  in 
requital  of  your  plea.sant  assurance  that  an  early  poem  of  mine  first 
attracted  j'ou  thither."  This  was,  no  doubt,  Pippa  Passfs,  for  which, 
and  further  particulars  as  to  Browning's  connection  with  Asolo,  see 
notes  on  p.  247. 

The  Epilogue  is  a  final  expression  of  Browning's  profound  belief  in 
a  future  life  of  hopeful  activity.  When  reading  the  poem  in  proof, 
he  said  of  the  third  stanza  :— "It  almost  looks  like  bragging  to  say 
this,  and  as  if  I  ought  to  cancel  it,  but  it's  the  simple  truth  ;  and  as 
it's  true,  it  shall  stand." 

As  in  life  he  had  faith  in  right,  so  in  death — which  onl.y  fools 
think  of  as  the  prison  of  the  soul — he  would  be,  not  pitied,  but 
encouraged  bj'  the  good  wishes  of  those  wlio  are  working  in  the 
world. 

162.   17.  the  unseen,  the  poet  himself  after  death. 


ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 
TO  THE  QUEEN. 

This  poem  of  dedication  prefaced  the  seventh  edition  of  Tennyson's 
poems,  published  in  1851,  the  year  after  he  had  received  the  Laureate- 
ship.  In  this,  as  in  all  his  poems  to  the  Queen,  we  find  the  dignity  and 
sincerity  which  such  poems  should  possess,  but  which  are  often  lacking 
in  court  poetry.  Tennyson  was  too  great  a  poet  to  debase  his  art  to 
flattery,  and  his  unaffected  admiration  for  the  Queen  made  his  task 
simple  and  spontaneous. 

163.  7-8.  Tennyson  succeeded  Wordsworth  in  the  Laureateship,  and 
felt  that  in  following  so  great  a  man  he  was  receiving  an  honour  even 
greater  than  the  office  itself  could  give. 

13.  a  sweeter  music,  that  of  the  birds  in  the  spring. 


THE  POET. 


This  poem,  which  expresses  Tennyson's  conception  of  the  poet's 
nature  and  vocation,  was  written  when  he  was  a  very  young  man,  and 
published  in  the  volume  of  1830.  It  is  a  wonderfully  clear  and  high 
vision,  and  one  to  which  Tennyson  was  always  true. 

164.  1-  a  golden  clime,  the  poet's  world  of  imagination. 

5.  He  saw  thro'  life  and  death.  "He  speaks  of  the  clear  insight  into 
God  and  man  which  is  the  best  gift  of  the  poet."     (S.  Brooke.) 

165.  24.  a  flower  all  gold,  the  dandelion,  with  its  winged  seeds. 

37.  Tennyson,  like  the  eailier  poets  of  the  century,  believed  that 
the  influence  of  the  poet  must  be  powerful  in  the  great  causes  of  freedom 
and  of  peace. 


A  DREAM  OF  FAIR  WOMEN. 

This  beautiful  poem  was  suggested,  as  Tennyson  tells  us,  by  Chaucer's 
Legend  of  Good  Women,  but  it  does  not  in  any  way  follow  the  early 
model.  Chaucer  wrote  a  sot  of  poems  on  various  heroines  of  antiquity; 
Tennyson  brings  together  the  heroines  of  many  stories  and  groups  them 
in  one  delightful  composition.  For  a  setting,  he  resorts  to  the  old 
device  of  a  dream. 
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166.  5.  Dan,  a  medi£eval  coriuptiou  of  Dominns,  master,  often  found 
iu  Chaucer. 

167.  27.  Tortoise,  a  literal  translation  of  the  Latin  testudo,  a  nam« 
applied  to  a  group  of  soldiers  with  shields  held  above  their  heads  for 
protection  as  they  approached  the  wall  of  a  hostile  city.  The  covering 
of  overlapping  shields  was  supposed  to  look  like  a  tortoise  shell. 

169.  85-96.^  In  these  lines  we  are  introduced  to  the  first  recognizable 
figure  in  the  dream,  Helen  of  Troy.  Her  story  is  almost  too  well 
known  to  require  repetition.  As  the  wife  of  Menelaus  she  was 
called  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world,  and  it  was  therefore 
inevitable  that  she  should  be  given  to  Paris,  to  whom  Venus  had 
promised  the  most  beautiful  of  living  women  for  his  bride.  Her 
abduction  by  Paris  roused  every  prince  in  Greece  to  take  up  the  cause 
of  Menelaus,  and  the  ten  years'  war  followed,  which  ended  only  in  the 
destruction  of  Troy.  As  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  Helen  has 
a  right  to  the  title,  "daughter  of  the  gods." 

100.  To  one  that  stood  beside  :  Iphigenia,  daughter  of  Agamemnon. 
The  Grecian  ships,  when  ready  to  set  forth  against  Troy,  were  becalmed 
at  Aulis,  Calchas,  the  seer,  announced  that  the  gods  required  a  human 
sacrifice  and  indicated  the  beautiful  maiden  Iphigenia  as  the  proper 
victim.  Legends  of  the  sacrifice  vary,  but  in  most  of  them  it  is  said 
that  the  maiden  did  not  die,  but  was  snatched  away  by  Diana,  to 
become  her  perpetual  votaress. 

170-  127.  A  Queen  ....  Cleopatra,  the  last  of  the  Egyptian 
line  of  the  Ptolemies.  By  her  extraordinary  attractions  she  was  able 
to  fascinate  and  subdue  Mark  Antony,  so  that  he  wasted  years  in 
Egypt.  When  the  moment  of  civil  war  with  Octavius  Caisar  arrived, 
Antony  was  unprepared  and  went  down  before  his  rival,  ending  his 
disgrace  by  suicide.  Cleopatra,  who  had  failed  in  all  her  attempts  to 
fascinate  Octavius,  refused  to  grace  his  triumph,  and  brought  about 
her  own  death  by  the  sting  of  a  jioisouous  serpent. 

171.  144.     The  Nilus  would  have  risen A  good  example 

of  the  figure  of   hyperbole. 

145.  Lybian,  African. 

146.  Canopus,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  southern  con- 
stellation of  Argo.     One  of  the  chief  cities  iu  Egypt  was  named  from  it. 

150,  151.  Hercules  ....  Bacchus,  names  well  chosen  for 
Antony  who  was  by  turns  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  pleasure. 

160.  Aspic  or  asp,  a  species  of  snake  found  in  the  Nile  region,  the 
bite  or  sting  of  which  is  peculiarly  deadly 
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172.  174.  two  burning^  rings,  the  circles  of  her  eyea. 

173.  195.  Her  who  died  to  save  her  father's  vow  :  the  daughter  oi 
Jephthali.     See  Judges  xi,  30-40. 

174.  243.  Thridding,  threading.     Boskage,  a  grove ;  (Fr.  bocage.) 

175.  251.  Rosamund.  The  fair  Eosamund,  one  of  the  favourites  of 
Kiug  Henry  II,  has  been  often  celebrated  in  romance.  It  was  said  that 
to  save  her  from  his  jealous  queen,  Henry  kept  her  in  a  high  tower, 
surrounded  by  a  secret  maze.  In  time,  however,  she  was  discovered 
and  put  to  death.     See  Tennyson's  Becket. 

255.  anger'd  Eleanor.     Eleanor  of  Poitou,  Queen  of  Henry  II. 
259.    Fulvia,  wife  of   Mark  Antony  ;   bearing  the   same   relation   to 
Cleopatra  as  Queen  Eleanor  to  Rosamund. 
263.  The  captain  of  my  dreams.     See  line  55. 

266.  Her  who  clasp'd  .  .  .  her  murder'd  father's  head.  Margaret 
Roper,  eldest  daughter  of  the  great  Sir  Thomas  More,  at  the  greatest 
risk  secured  her  father's  head  after  he  had  been  executed,  preserved  it 
as  a  sacred  relic,  and  clasped  it  in  her  arms  in  her  dying  hour.  Ten- 
nyson speaks  of  her  father  as  "murdered,"  for  though  he  was  sentenced 
and  put  to  death  by  the  law  of  King  Henry  VIII,  his  sentence  was 
unjust,  and  his  death  a  judicial  murder. 

267.  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  story  of  how  she,  by 
her  remarkable  enthusiasm,  brought  new  courage  to  the  French  army 
in  the  most  desperate  days  of  the  hundred  years'  war,  is  well  known. 
Through  her  the  English  were  defeated,  and  Charles  VII  was  crowned 
King  of  France. 

269.  Her,  who  .  .  .  drew  forth  the  poison.  Eleanor  of  Castile, 
wife  of  King  lulward  I.  The  legend  is  that  when  the  king,  then 
Prince  Edward,  was  lighting  in  the  Crusade,  he  was  wounded  by  a 
poisoned  arrow,  and  his  young  wife  risked  her  own  life  to  save  his  by 
sucking  the  poison  from  his  wound.  Like  other  picturesque  legends, 
the  story  has  been  rather  discredited  by  later  historians. 


YOU  ASK  ME  WHY. 


In  the  set  of  poems  under  this  title,  Tennyson  defines  his  political 
position  clearly,  as  that  of  an  Englishman  who  believes  thoroughly  in 
his  country,  its  constitution,  and  its  laws.  As  an  artist  he  may 
"languish  for  the  purple  seas";  but  as  a  man  he  would  live  in 
England.     His  idea  of  freedom  is  evidently  a  very  different  one  from 
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that  of  Byron  and  Shelley.  He  distrusts  sudden  and  violent  revolutions 
and  believes  in  reforms  brought  about  gradually'.  He  distrusts  also 
organizations  which  forbid  the  uttei-ance  of  individual  opinion.  No 
greatness  or  wealth  could,  in  his  opinion,  compensate  the  loss  of 
individual  freedom  ;  and  that  loss  alone  would  be  enough  to  make  him 
leave  England  and  take  up  his  abode  in  some  foreign  country. 

In  the  second  poem  he  shows  how  Freedom,  once  a  far-off  ideal,  has 
become  the  moving  power  of  the  British  peoj^le. 

In  the  third  poem  he  enlarges  vipon  the  same  idea,  and  exhorts  his 
fellow  Englishmen  to  stand  by  the  ideals  of  their  land. 

178.  43.  The  triple  forks,  the  trident,  symbol  of  Neptune,  typifying 
England's  rule  of  the  sea,  as  the  crown  her  rule  of  the  land. 

53-56.  Patriotism  should  strike  root  deep  in  the  traditions  of  a 
people,  should  show  itself  in  present  action,  and  should  pass  on  some 
thought  to  aid  the  future. 

57.  On  fixed  poles,  the  object  of  loyal  aff'ection — our  country. 

58.  Sordid  ends,  mere  advantage,  commercial  or  other. 

61-69.  In  these  lines  Tennyson  expresses  his  distrust  of  democracy, 
which  he  describes  as   delivering  "the  tasks  of  might  to  weakness." 

04.  That  every  sophister  can  lime  :  Every  clever  demagogue  can 
convince  an  uneducated  mob.  The  image  is  that  of  liming  or  snaring 
birds. 

66.  Neither  hide  the  ray.  .  .  .  Educate  those  who  are  fit  for 
it  in  your  own  gospel. 

179.  79.  Guerdon,  reward  (0.  F.  guerdon).  The  meaning  of  the  line 
is  that  though  the  disinterested  patriot  may  seem  to  have  no  present 
reward  of  praise,  it  will  come  to  him  in  the  future. 

85-88.  The  construction  of  the  sentence  is  difficult  to  follow.  The 
simplest  interpretation  seems  to  be  the  one  which  makes  law  the 
antecedent  of  both  ihats.  The  meaning  of  the  sentence  would  then 
be  :  "  Urge  the  law,  when  you  find  a  fit  occasion,  for  law  may  be 
forcibly  urged  in  debate — law,  which,  set  in  all  liglits  by  many  minds, 
binds  and  encloses  all   our  interests." 

89.  Cold  and  warm  and  moist  and  dry  were  the  four  so-called 
humotirs  or  elements  of  which  the  ancients  believed  all  nature  to  be 
composed. 

180.  103.  A  Bridal-dawn  of  Thunder-peals  :  New  ideas  often  make 
their  way  through  opposition  and  war. 
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181.  132.  That  principles  are  rained  in  blood.  The  French 
Revolution  was  the  most  famous  iustauce  of  this  likely  to  occur  to 
Tennyson.  In  spite  of  snch  terrible  demonstrations,  and  in  spite  of 
all  misconstruction,  the  patriot,  whose  action  is  founded  on  principles, 
must  abide  by  these  principles  and  continue  to  believe  in  them. 

145.  To-morrow  yet  would  reap  to-day  :  the  future  will  benefit  by 
what  is  done  in  the  present. 


HANDS  ALL  ROUND. 


This  poem  formed  one  of  a  group  of  three  patriotic  songs  written  at  a 
time  when  Tennyson's  feeling  was  particularlj'  stirred  by  the  audacities 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  with  which  some  statesmen  in  England  sympathized. 
Thirty  years  later  a  new  edition  of  the  song,  set  to  music  by  Lady 
Tennyson,  was  widely  sung  as  a  national  song.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  writes 
to  the  poet  that  it  was  sung  in  chorus  by  great  numbers  in  India  on  the 
Queen's  birthday,  1882. 


MORTE  D'ARTHUR. 


The  book  from  which  Tennyson  took  the  name  and  substance  of  the 
story  in  this  poem  is  the  collection  of  stories  written  by  Sir  Thomas 
Malory  and  printed  by  Caxton  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Malory,  in  his 
turn,  had  his  stories  from  an  earlier  source  which  he  names  vaguely  as 
"  the  French  book."  While  his  sources  are  probably  for  the  most  part 
French  poems  and  romances,  the  original  stories  were  not  always 
French,  but  sometimes  Welsh  and  sometimes  English.  The  original 
Celtic  legend  is  in  fact  lost  in-  antiquity,  and  it  is  now  impossible  to 
define  the  personality  of  the  true  Arthur,  or  to  assign  the  dates  of  his 
history.  Many  chroniclers  and  poets  in  England  and  on  the  continent 
made  him  their  hero,  and  ever  introduced  more  and  more  variations  in 
his  story.  Gradually  also,  many  other  stories,  originally  quite  distinct, 
were  brought  into  connection  with  the  Arthurian  one  and  a  cycle  of. 
romances  was  formed.  Of  these  stories  the  most  famous  is  that  of  the 
Holy  Grail.  By  the  time  that  Malory  treated  the  subject,  very  little 
of  it  was  historical.  Under  the  single  title  of  Le  Morte  D' Arthur,  he 
brought  together  and  rendered  in  his  own  delightful  prose  an  immense 
number  of  tales  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights,  the  wizard  Merlin,  the 
Sangreal  (holy  grail),  HAiA  a  host  of  minor  subjects.  Caxton,  when  he 
came  to  print  this  great  work,  divided  it  up  into  twenty-one  books,  each 
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containing  many  chapters.     The  episode  of  the  death  of  Arthur  is  found 
in  Book  XXI,  chapters  4,  5  and  6. 

The  stories  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  always  had  a  great 
attraction  for  Tennyson.  In  his  collected  works  the  series  which  he 
calls  The  Idylls  qJ"  the  King  takes  a  very  large  and  important  place. 
These  poems  first  appeared  from  time  to  time  during  a  period  of  about 
twenty  years,  beginning  in  18.55.  Much  earlier  than  that,  however,  he 
had  written  poems  embodying  parts  of  the  story  :  The  Lady  of  Shalott, 
the  fragment  Zawnce^o^  and  Guinevere,  Sir  Galahad,  and  Morte  d'Arthnr, 
which  appeared  in  1842.  This  poem  was  introduced  and  closed  by  some 
explanatory  verses  called  The  Epic,  which  indicate  that  the  author  had 
already  in  mind  the  scheme  of  a  much  longer  work,  an  epic  on  the 
subject  of  King  Arthur. 

183.  1 .  So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  roll'd.  Tennyson  plunges 
into  Ills  story  without  explanation.  In  Malory  we  have  the  full  account. 
The  battle  was  the  last  great  fight  between  the  forces  of  the  king  and 
those  of  his  rebel  nephew.  Sir  Mordred.  The  final  scene  was  a  hand-to- 
hand  encounter  between  the  two  leaders.  The  king  manages  to  give 
the  wicked  knight  his  death  blow,  but  in  the  struggle  is  himself  fatally 
wounded. 

3.  King's  Arthur's  Table,  the  circle  of  his  knights,  so  called  from 
the  "  Order  of  the  Table  Round,"  instituted  by  the  king.  These  knights, 
bound  to  Arthur  by  the  closest  and  holiest  vows,  were  his  constant 
companions.  At  great  feasts  they  sat  about  a  round  table  in  his  hall, 
where  one  mystical  seat  was  reserved  for  the  knight  who  was  absolutely 
pure  in  heart  and  life. 

4.  Lyonnesse,  the  fabulous  country  which  the  romancists  made  the 
scene  of  many  stories  of  Arthur.  It  was  supposed  to  extend  south- 
westwards  from  Cornwall,  the  part  now  covered  by  the  sea,  between 
the  mainland  and  the  Scilly  Islands. 

9.  A  broken  chancel  .  .  .  The  details  are  all  selected  with  a  view 
to  heightening  the  effect  of  desolation  in  the  scene  about  the  dying  king. 

21.  Camelot,  the  city  where  Arthur's  court  was.  Its  exact  situation 
Is  not  known,  but  some  modern  authorities  identify  it  with  the  village 
of  Queen's  Camel,  in  Somersetshire. 

23.  Tho'  Merlin  sware  that  I  should  come  again.  Merlin,  the  mage 
or  wizard  was  an  important  figure  in  the  Arthurian  stories.  He  knew 
the  secrets  of  Arthur's  mysterious  birth,  and  made  many  prophecies 
about  his  greatness.  One  prophecy  was  that  the  king  should  not  die, 
but  merely  paas  from  the  view  of  his  people  for  a  time,  and  by  and  bye 
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reappear  and  rule  them  again.  This  idea  is  found  in  many  of  the 
legends. 

25.  helm,  helmet. 

27.  My  brand  Excalibur.  The  king's  sword,  which  had  come  to  him 
as  a  mysterious  gift  from  a  supernatural  source.  Brand  is  one  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  words  for  sword  ;  Excalibur  is  a  special  name.  It  was  a 
mediseval  fashion  to  give  names  to  swords  and  armour  as  to  horses. 
Charlemagne's  sword,  for  instance,  was  called  La  Joyeuse. 

31.  Samite,  a  rich  silken  stuflf,  often  alluded  to  by  the  old  romancists. 

184.  37.  Middle  mere,  the  middle  of  the  lake.  The  construction 
without  preposition  is  the  Latin  one. 

38.  Lightly,  quickly.  The  use  is  common  in  older  English,  and 
Tennyson  takes  it  directly  from  Malory,  who  says  in  Bedivere's  reply  : 
"  My  lord,  your  commandment  shall  be  done,  and  lightly  bring  you 
word  again." 

60.  This  ^7ay  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind.  Tennyson  was 
probably  thinking  of  Virgil's  line  :  "  Atque  animum  nunc  hue  celerem, 
nunc  dividit  illuc."     jEneid  I V,  285. 

185.  80.  Lief,  A.S.  leof,  beloved. 
86.  Chased,  engraved. 

102.  Joust,  a  tournament  or  trial  of  skill  in  the  use  of  arms,  from  L. 
juxla,  a  coming  together. 

186.  104.  The  lonely  maiden  of  the  lake,  a  mysterious  lady  found  in 
Malory  and  the  older  romances.  She  knew  magic  and  gave  enchanted 
gifts.  In  Tennyson's  later  idylls  which  have  an  allegorical  significance, 
the  lady  of  the  lake  represents  religion  or  the  church. 

187.  139.  A  streamer  of  the  northern  mom,  the  Aurora  Borealis. 
140.  Moving  isles  of  winter,  floating  ice-bergs. 

143.  Ere  he  dipt  the  surface.  Note  how  the  magic  sword  is  given 
personality  in  the  use  of  the  pronoun. 

is:?,  larger  than  human,  an  object  enveloped  in  mist  is  always 
magnified. 

186.  harness,  armour. 

188.  The  bare  black  cliff  clang'd  round  him  .  .  .  The  alliteration 
and  short,  accented  words  in  this  line  give  the  effect  of  reverberation. 
Here,  as  in  the  next  few  lines,  the  sound  is  made  to  echo  the  sense  of  the 
passage.  Notice  especially  the  contrast  shovra  in  lines  190  and  191, 
from  the  noisy  journey  of  the  armed  kp'ght  over  the  rocks  to  the  sudden 
view  of  the  still,  moonlit  lake. 
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197.  black-stoled,  black-robed.  A  stole  (Fr.  estole,  L.  stola)  was  a 
long  cloak. 

198.  Three  queens  with  crowns  of  gold.  Malory  says  of  these 
three  :  "One  was  King  Arthur's  sister,  Morgan  le  Fay  ;  the  other  was 
the  queen  of  Northgalis  ;  the  third  was  the  queen  of  the  Waste  Lands." 
In  Tennyson's  later  version  of  the  story.  The  PassiiKj  of  Arthur,  the 
three  queens  have  a  place  in  the  allegory  and  stand  for  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity. 

189.  215.  greaves,  armour  for  the  legs. 

cuisses,  armour  for  the  thighs. 

Dash'd  with  drops  of  onset,  splashed  with  blood  from  the  07iset  or 
encounter. 

218.  High  from  the  dais  throne.  Arthur's  miserable  appearance  is 
contrasted  with  Mhat  he  was  in  his  best  days,  Avhen  he  sat  on  his  throne 
uplifted  on  the  dais  (platform),  his  golden  hair  shining  like  the  rising 
sun. 

224.  The  lists,  the  enclosed  ground  where  tournaments  were  held. 
The  derivation  is  uncertain. 

230.  When  every  morning  brought  a  noble  chance.  The  stories 
represent  King  Arthur  as  sitting  in  his  hall  every  morning  to  hear 
causes  and  see  justice  done  among  his  people.  The  "noble  chance"  was 
when  some  oppressed  subject  came  in  with  a  tale  of  wrong,  and  asked 
for  redress.  At  once  some  "  noble  knight  "  would  spring  forth  and  ask 
for  the  privilege  of  riding  out  to  right  the  Avrong,  punish  the  tyrant,  and 
restore  the  oppressed.  Gareth  and  Lynette  gives  us  a  typical  account 
of  one  of  these  chances 

233.  The  Holy  Elders,  the  wise  men  of  the  East.  See  St.  Matthew 
ii.  11. 

242.  Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world.  The  law 
of  change  is  universal  and  inevitable.  If  truth  were  embodied  in  one 
fixed  custom  formalism  would  surely  result,  and  people  would  put  their 
faith  in  the  form  or  custom  rather  than  in  the  truth  behind  it. 

190.  255.   Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God 

This  figure  of  the  earth  being  bound  to  heaven  ])y  a  golden  chain  is  very 
old,  being  found  in  Homer  and  Plato,  and  from  them  being  copied  by 
many  later  writers.  Faith  and  love  are  the  spiritual  bonds  represented 
by  this  golden  chain. 

257.  If  indeed  I  go.  Arthur's  death,  like  his  birth,  was  shrouded 
in  mystery. 
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259.  The  island  valley  of  Avilion.  This  island  valley,  called  also 
Avalon,  is  thought  to  Ije  a  hollow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glastonbury, 
which  being  nearly  surrounded  by  rivers  is  called  an  island.  In  some 
of  the  romances,  however,  the  island  is  an  ocean,  one  of  fabulous 
character,  like  the  "happy  isles  "  of  the  ancients.  This  agrees  better 
with  the  unearthly  qualities  attributed  to  it  by  Arthur.  One  legend 
says  that  Arthur  was  carried  away  and  buried  or  placed  in  a  cavern 
under  the  Eildon  Hills,  from  whence  he  is  to  come  again  some  day  to 
rule  his  people. 

267.  Fluting  a  wild  Carol  'ere  her  death.  The  tradition  that  the 
swan,  ordinarily  silent,  sings  when  its  death  is  approaching,  comes  to 
us  from  the  ancients,  and  is  a  favourite  illustration  with  poets. 


SIR    GALAHAD. 


One  of  Tennyson's  early  experiments  with  the  Arthurian  story,  this  lyric 
of  Sir  Galahad  remains  as  much  more  than  an  experiment — a  complete 
and  exquisite  poem.  Galahad  is  the  one  of  Arthur's  knights  who,  through 
all  changes  and  chances,  preserved  absolute  purity  of  soul  and  life. 
To  him  it  was  permitted  to  sit  in  the  perilous  chair  which  destroyed 
all  who  had  the  slightest  taint  of  evil.  He  alone  of  all  the  knights 
was  worthy  to  behold  clearly  the  vision  of  the  Holy  Grail.  This 
youthful  knight  with  his  stainless  purity  and  unearthly  beauty,  has  been 
naturally  a  favourite  subject  with  poets  and  artists  from  the  Middle 
Ages  until  the  present.  Tennyson's  presentation  of  the  character  is 
remarkable  and  impressive.  As  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  says,  he  "seized 
in  this  poem  the  beauty  of  celestial  purity,  and  of  the  supernatural 
world  it  opened  to  his  virgin  knight."  The  plan  of  putting  the  whole 
characterization  into  the  mouth  of  the  subject  of  it,  gives  unity  and 
vividness  to  the  poem,  and  in  a  character  so  elevated  there  is  no  hint 
of  the  ordinary  vice  of  self-praise.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with 
Tennyson's  interpretation  of  the  character,  other  conceptions,  such  as 
that  of  Mr.  Abbey  in  his  fine  series  of  paintings  in  the  Boston  Library  ; 
,  and  of  Mr.  Watts  in  the  picture  which  hangs  in  the  chapel  at  Eton. 
Photographs  of  the  latter  have  been  multiplied  and   are  well  known. 

191.  My  good  blade  ....  In  this  first  stanza  Galahad  is  simply 
the  invincible  young  knight.  Conscious  purity  gives  force  to  his  blows, 
but  otherwise  he  does  not  differ  much  from  other  gallant  youths  in  the 
tournament.     In  the  second  stanza  we  come  by  a  natural  transition  to  a 
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higher  note.  The  glances  of  ladies  rouse  in  him  no  earthly  passion,  but 
a  reminder  of  his  motive  in  fighting — the  cause  of  purity  to  which  he  is 
vowed.  His  csteasies  are  the  ecstasies  of  devotion,  his  visions  are 
visions  of  heavenly  things.  In  the  third  stanza  we  have  the  knight 
solitary,  renewing  his  vows  in  the  chapel ;  then  floating  away  from  all 
places  made  with  hands — even  consecrated  places,  to  find  in  the 
unpeopled  darkness  blessed  visions  of  the  Holy  Grail.  To  him  the 
storm  is  no  storm,  and  waste  places  are  alive  with  blessed  presences. 
All  things  are  spiritualized  and  Galahad  moves  through  them,  himself  a 
part  of  the  spiritual  order. 

18.  crypt,  a  chapel  or  cell  in  the  underground  part  of  a  church. 
(Gk.  KpvTCTT],  a  vault). 

24.  virgin,  pure,  undivided. 

31.  stalls  (A.S.  steall,  a  place),  the  seats  wholly  or  partially  enclosed 
at  the  back  and  sides,  in  the  choirs  of  cathedrals  and  churches. 

192.  42.  the  Holy  Grail,  so  often  spoken  of,  was  the  subject  of  many 
legends  and  has  given  rise  to  an  immense  quantity  of  literature. 
According  to  the  legend,  the  grail  or  dish  (Low  L.  gradale)  was  the 
vessel  used  by  Christ  at  the  last  supper.  It  was  carried  away  by 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  caught  in  it  some  drops  of  blood  from  the 
wounds  of  the  suffering  Saviour  at  the  crucifiction.  Subsequently  it 
manifested  miraculous  powers,  and  was  a  source  of  protection  and 
nourishment  for  all  who  beheld  it.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  in  the  course 
of  many  wanderings  came  to  Britain,  and  there,  at  Glastonbury,  new 
wonders  were  wrought.  Later  the  Grail  was  lost,  and  the  quest  or 
search  for  it  became  the  object  of  the  eflforts  of  many  knights.  To  such 
as  were  pure  in  heart  visions  of  it  were  granted.  This  is  the  version 
of  the  grail  story  followed  by  Tennyson.  There  are  many  variations, 
one  of  which  has  been  used  by  Wagner  in  his  music-drama  of 
Parsifal. 

53.  Leads,  the  lead  covering  of  roofa. 

60.   Fens,  low  lands,   wholly  or  partly  covered  with  water.     (A.  S. 

fen,  a  marsh). 

I 

193.  77.   Copses,  a  copse  or  coppice  (Fr.  caliper,  to  cut)  is  a  wood  of 

small  growth,  or  of  underbrush  and  shrubs. 
81.  Hostel,  inn. 
Grange,  farm. 


ULYSSES. 

'*  Ulysses  is  perhaps  the  finest,  in  purity  of  composition  and  in  the 
drawing  of  character,  among  Tennj-son's  dramatic  monologues,"  says 
Sir  Alfred  L3'all.  And  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  gives  us  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  classical  poems  in  his  remarks  :  "  Whe;i  he  takes  a 
classical  subject  he  builds  it  up  with  one  underlying  thought  which, 
running  through  the  whole  of  the  poem,  gives  it  unity.  He  chooses  a 
simple  thought,  common  to  all  mankind ;  felt  by  the  ancients,  but  to 
which  he  gives  continual  touches  and  variations  which  grow  out  of 
modern  life,  and  out  of  his  own  soul."  And  again  :  "The  dominant 
interest  here,  more  than  in  (Enone  and  The  Lotos-Eaters  is  the  human 
interest — the  soul  that  cannot  rest,  whom  the  unknown  always  allures 
to  action— the  image  of  the  exact  opposite  of  the  temper  of  mind  of  the 
Lotos- Eaters." 

Tennyson  has  chosen  to  write  of  Ulysses,  not  as  the  great  fighter 
against  the  Trojans,  nor  as  the  adventurous  wanderer,  but  as  the  old 
man,  returned  after  twenty  years  of  absence  to  his  little  island-kingdom 
of  Ithaca.  The  character  he  imagines  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
that  of  the  adventurous  hero  of  the  Odyssey.  A  hint  of  Tennyson's 
conception  is  found  in  Dante,  Inferno,  xxvi,  94-120. 

193.  3.  An  aged  wife.  Pepelope,  whose  faithfulness  to  Ulysses 
through  his  long  absence  was  celebrated  by  Homer  and  many  later 
poets. 

4.  unequal  lavrs.  Ulysses  was  so  disgusted  with  his  occupation 
that  he  felt  that  even  the  laws  which  he  was  trying  to  adminster  were 
not  impartial. 

5.  and  know  not  me.  These  people  had  never  known  him  in  his 
glorious  days  and  could  not  appreciate  his  spirit. 

10.  Rainy  H jades.  The  Hyades,  a  group  of  stars  in  the  constellation 
of  Taurus  were  supposed  to  be  attended  in  their  rising  and  setting  by 
storms.  Pluvice,  rainy,  is  the  adjective  always  applied  to  them  by 
Virgil  and  other  classic  writers. 

19-23.  These  lines  express  perfectly  the  unsatisfied  longing  of  an 
active  soul  for  ever  larger  and  larger  experiences.  It  longs,  like 
Alexander,  for  more  worlds  to  conquer ;  as  he  advances,  the  field  simply 
extends  further,  the  horizon  "seems  to  retreat,  as  the  shore  of  Italy 
seemed  to  move  away  from  ^neas  as  he  sailed  towards  it.  The  idea  of 
mere  existence  without  action  seems  to  Ulysses  as  intolerable  and 
unnatural  as  the  idea  of  a  sword  rusting  away  in  its  scabbard  instead 
of  being  kept  bright  by  use. 

267 
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30-32.  The  construction  is  Latin  rather  than  English,  an  absolute 
phrase.    The  meaning  is  clear  :  (while)  this  aged  spirit  (is)  yearning,  etc. 

40.  Decent.  This  word  was  formerly  used  with  a  much  wider 
application  than  it  is  at  present.     Here  it  means  exact  or  ceremonious. 

45.  My  Mariners.  According  to  the  classical  story,  the  mariners  of 
Ulysses  had  all  perished  before  this  period  in  his  history.  Tennyson's 
introduction  of  them  here  shows  that  he  felt  free  to  depart  from  a 
literal  interpretation  in  order  to  complete  his  idea. 

195.  53.  Men  that  strove  with  gods.  Venus  and  some  of  the  other 
gods  aided  the  Trojans  in  the  war. 

60-61.  The  baths  of  all  the  Western  stars.  Tlie  horizon  line  of 
sea  and  sky.  The  Greek  poets  constantly  spoke  of  the  stars  as  actually 
sinking  into  the  sea.  Milton  translates  this  idea  more  than  once,  as  in 
Lycidas : 

And  now  the  sun  had  stretched  out  all  the  hills, 
And  now  was  dropt  into  the  western  bay. 

63.  The  happy  isles.  The  Greek  paradise  was  sometimes  represented 
as  situated  in  certain  islands  of  the  Atlantic. 

64.  Achilles,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  the  slayer 
of  Hector,  greatest  of  the  Trojans. 

70.  To  strive  .  .  .  With  whai»  magnificent  force  the  tinal  line 
closes  and  emphasizes  the  whole  idea ! 


BREAK,  BREAK,  BREAK. 


"  A  piece  of  perfect  work,  fully  felt,  and  fully  finished,  simple  and 
profound — and  with  what  fine  art  Nature  is  inwoven  with  its  passion  !" 
So  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  characterizes  this  little  poem,  and  one  can  add 
very  little  to  his  comment.  The  poem  was  written  in  1833,  the  year  of 
the  death  of  the  poet's  friend,  Arthur  Hallam,  and  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  these  ffew  most  suggestive  lines  form  a  song  of  sorrow, 
sounding  the  note  for  the  longer  elegy  which  was  to  be  built  up  through 
succeeding  years.  Certainly  nothing  could  better  express  than  this, 
the  mood  of  one  utterly  possessed  bj^  sorrow,  looking  with  a  curious 
sense  of  the  strangeness  of  it  all  at  the  unchanged  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  the  indifferent  figures  in  the  landscape,  going  their  way  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  as  if  all  the  world  had  not  been  changed  for  the 
bereaved  soul  who  realizes  only  one  thing  fully — that  the  lost  can  never 
come  back  to  him.     (See  also  Prefatory  Note). 


SONGS  FROM  "THE  PRINCESS." 

The  Princess,  the  long  poem  which  Tennyson  chose  to  call  "a 
medley"  has  been  called  by  one  of  his  critics  "a  beautiful  serio-comic 
love-story."  The  theme  is  that  of  a  girl,  rebellious  against  the  old 
order  of  submission  and  subjection  for  women,  revolting  and  founding  a 
college  where  she  and  her  disciples  may  live  apart,  study  and  work  out 
their  ideals.  These  ideals  being  exti-avagant  and  impracticable,  bring 
failure  upon  the  whole  scheme.  The  Princess,  but  not  before  she  has 
seen  terrible  battle  and  havoc  in  her  beautiful  gardens,  lowers  her  flag 
of  defiance,  accepts  and  responds  to  the  love  of  her  prince  and  returns 
to  the  recognized  sphere  of  her  sex — not  however  to  subjection,  but  to 
the  measure  of  equality  which  an  enlightened  man  is  willing  to  give 
her. 

The  poem  is  artistically  beautiful.  Tennyson  has  lavished  upon  it 
exquisite  descriptions,  and  set  fori/h  his  charming  pictures  in  lovely 
phrases.  He  has  enriched  it  also  with  songs  which,  with  their  lyric 
measures,  vary  the  unrhymed  metre  of  the  piece.  A  few  of  these 
songs  have  been  selected  for  insertion  here.  The  first  one  serves  as  an 
interlude  between  Parts  II  and  III  of  the  poem.  It  is  a  lullaby  which, 
as  Mr.  Brooke  says,  ' '  writes  its  own  music. ' ' 

The  Bugle  Song,  which  introduced  Part  IV,  is  a  wonderful  piece  of 
sound,  and  at  the  same  time  a  thing  full  of  suggestiveness.  "  It  sings, 
in  its  short  compass,  of  four  worlds,  of  ancient  chivalry,  of  wild  nature, 
of  romance  where  the  horns  of  Elfland  blow,  and  of  the  greater  future 
of  mankind.  And  in  singing  the  last,  it  touches  the  main  subject  of 
love,  love  not  of  person  to  person,  but  of  each  life  to  aU  the  lives  that 
follow  it."     (S.  Brooke.) 

The  third  song  is  the  interlude  between  Parts  V  and  VI,  and  expresses 
very  simply  the  well-recognized  truth,  that  a  helpless  child  makes 
sometimes  a  more  powerful  appeal  than  any  that  conscious  wisdom  or 
experience  can  suggest. 

The  last  song,  Tears,  Idle  Tears,  is  found  in  the  body  of  the 
poem,  being  sung  by  one  of  the  characters.  Form  and  thought  are 
so  delicately  fused  in  this  that  it  stands  out  even  among  Tennyson's 
marvellous  workmanship,  as  something  singular  and  unmatchable. 
The  arrangement  of  words  is  so  musical,  that,  as  Tennyson  himself 
pointed  out,  few  people  observe  that  it  is  an  unrhymed  lyric.  The 
recurrent  cadence  of  the  last  line  of  each  stanza  helps  the  efifect,  and 
nothing  seems  lacking.     Here,  as  in  Break,  Break,  Break,  the  familiar 
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scenes  of  nature,    in   some  inexplicable   waj%    serve   to   interpret  the 
feeling  of  regret  for  the  past,  and  of  longings  uiifullilled. 

198-  57.  that  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  underworld  :  that 
brings  their  sliip  above  the  horizon. 

64.  The  casement  slo^vly  grows  :  the  square  space  of  the  window 
becomes  slowiy  white  in  the  dawn. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 


The  long  poem  In  Memoriam  was  published  in  1850,  but  it  had  been 
written  gradually  during  the  seventeen  previous  years.  Perhaps  the 
last  part  to  be  written  was  the  Prologue,  which  is  given  here,  which 
touches  briefly  many  of  the  ideas  elaborated  in  the  poem.  It  is  a  poem 
of  commemoration,  a  long,  philosophical  meditation  in  which  are 
contained  the  poet's  profoundest  questionings  of  the  mysteries  of  life 
and  death,  mysteries  newly  awakened  for  him  by  the  loss  of  his  friend, 
Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  who  died  at  Vienna,  1 833.  In  the  manj'  sections 
of  this  long  elegy,  we  fmd  exquisite  pictures,  where,  as  in  the  short 
poems  of  feeling  which  we  have  noticed,  Nature  is  used  both  as  an 
interpreter  and  a  means  of  contrast  with  the  sufifering  and  tragedy  of 
human  hfe.  Again,  touched  with  the  newer  scientific  spirit,  the  poet 
tries  to  read  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  to  learn  through  them  something 
of  the  working  of  the  laws  which  govern  life  and  death.  Through 
doubt  and  despair  he  passes  to  the  calm  which  comes  of  faith  in  the 
unseen — to  the  conviction  that  the  Power  who  guides  the  world  is  just, 
and  will  make  good  to  be  "  the  final  goal  of  ill." 

4.  Believing  where  we  cannot  prove.  This,  being  written  after 
all  the  argument  of  the  poem,  contains  the  poet's  conclusion — that  it  is 
impossible  to  prove  all  things,  and  that  faith  must  be  exercised  where 
knowledge  fails. 

7,  8.  Thy  foot  is  on  the  skull  that  thou  hast  made,  an  exceedingly 
striking  presentation  of  the  truth  that  Christ  was  victorious  over  death. 

199.  9-12.  This  stanza  contains  the  essence  of  a  great  deal  that  is 
said  in  the  poem.  It  is  the  cry  of  longing  which  desires  to  be  conviction, 
longing  for  immortal  life,  statement  of  the  innate  feeUng  of  man  that 
he  was  not  meant  only  for  tliis  short  life,  and  finally  submission  to  the 
will  of  God  who  is  not  only  powerful  but  also  just. 
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23.  And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  Thee.  The  poet  is  as  far  as 
possible  from  hinting  that  kuowledge  is  useless  or  superfluous.  He 
pleads  for  more  knowledge  and  finer  knowledge,  joined  with  reverence 
which  shall  develop  soul  as  well  as  mind,  and  fit  man  to  realize  the 
greatness  of  God  and  to  bear  His  truth. 

33-36.  Knowing  his  own  imperfections  and  the  treachery  of  even 
what  seemed  like  his  good  impulses,  the  poet  asks  forgiveness,  and 
acknowledges  that  in  the  relations  between  man  and  God  there  can  be 
no  question  of  deserving.  In  human  intercourse  there  is  an  exchange 
of  what  is  due,  but  measured  by  the  standard  of  perfection,  man's  best 
acts  can  ask  only  forgiveness. 


THE   EAGLE. 


This  fragment  is  inserted  simply  to  illustrate  Tennyson's  extraordinary 
power  of  presenting  a  picture  exactly,  in  original  but  perfectly  fitting 
language. 


^ 


